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BENGALI FOLKLORE LEGENDS FROM DINAGEPORE. 
BY THE LATE G. H. DAMANT, M.A, 


1. The Brdhman and the Merchant, 

I N a certain village lived a poor Brahman 
who hy begging all day 'collected half a seer 
of rice ; whether he begged at ten houses or at 
one, or whether he remained at home, he still 
had half a seer of rice and nothing more, and he 
and his wife used to eat it. At the extremity 
of the village was a temple of Ganesa where he 
used to worship Siva and Durga. One day 
Siva and Durga came down from heaven, and 
after visiting many places went to the temple 
of Ganesa. 

Durga said to Siva, “ This poor Brahman has 
been worshipping you for a long time, show 
him a little favour to-day and free him from his 
poverty.” Siva hearing this said, “Gapesa,the 
day after to-morrow before sunset give the poor 
Br&hman two lakhs of rupees.” Ganesa said 
he would do so, hut the poor Brahman heard 
nothing about it. In the village lived a very 
wealthy man who had that day lost one of his 
cows, and gone to look for it ; a storm of rain 
happened to come on, and he went into the 
temple of Ganesa, and overheard everything 
that 6iva and Durga said from the beginning 
to the end. When he came out he thought 
that he might as well buy the Brahman’s chance 
of receiving anything on the next day but one, 
so he went to the Brahman’s house and said, 
“ Sir, will you sell me the chance of what you 
may receive the day after to-morrow?” The 
Brahman considered that he only received half 


a seer of rice daily and nothing more. So he 
agreed to sell his chancei, and asked the mer- 
chant what he would give for it ; the merchant 
said he could afford to give Rs. 16,000. The 
Brfihman then went to consult his wife, and she 
told him not to take less than a lakh. He then 
informed the merchant, who being under the 
impression that he would still gain a lakh agpreed 
to give it him. Early the next morning the 
merchant weighed out the rupees, and sent men 
with them to the Brahman’s house, and he then 
went to the temple of Ganesa. The whole day 
passed, but he received no money, and thought, 
“ Do Siva and Durga speak falsely, or is Ganesa 
acting treacherously ?” Thinking this he became 
very angry, and gave a kick at the temple door, 
and his foot went through, so that he could not 
extricate it. Some time after the merchant was 
caught in this way, 6iva and Durga came, and 
asked Ganesa, “ Has the Brahmap we spoke of 
received the two lakhs of rupees ; have you paid 
him or not ?” Ganesa answered, “ One lakh has 
been paid him this morning, the remaining lakh 
has not been paid, but the defaulter’s foot is held 
fast in the door.” The merchant hearing this 
thought that he had already paid the Brahman 
one lakh, and would be obliged to give him 
another, or his foot would not he released, so he 
ordered some of the people who lived with him 
to take another lakh to the Brahman’s house. 
His foot was then released. The Brahman took 
his two lakhs of rupees, and lived in wealth and 
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liappines.s. If God wishes to give a man 
anything, no one can tell in Wjliat way he will 
give it. 

2. Adi's Wife. 

In a certain country there lived a gentleman’s 
sou named Adi ; when his father died he left 
him a large sum of money, but Adi spent the 
whole of the money and sold his house. He 
then said to his wife, “ There is nothing more left, 
what are ive to do ? I Lave not a single two- 
anna piece, I must go and take service in some 
country far away ; as it will be mean service my 
relations will not see me there, and so I shall not 
be ashamed. I am now going to look for work, 
but must first tell you how you are to manage 
matters while I am away. In the first place you 
will have to buy back all the gardens, houses, 
and other things which belonged to my father ; 
and in the next place a son must be born to me.” 
With these words Adi departed. 

Now Adi’s father had borrowed some money 
from a man for the expenses of his marriage, 
so the man came to Adi’s wife, and said, “ Where 
is Adi ? His father, who is dead, borrowed 
some money of me for his marriage ; produce 
Adi that he may pay me.” Adi’s -wife answered 
that he had gone to another country, and she 
knew notliing about flic money. Now she w’as 
extremely Ijcaiit iful, and the man thought if he 
could get her he would want no more money, 
so he determined to lay a complaint that very 
day before the Kotwal, saying that Adi’s father 
had borrowed money of him to marry his son, 
and that Adi had gone away, so there was no one 
left but his wife, and as Adi’s father had spent 
the money on the marriage of his son, he was 
entitled to the son’s wife. The Kotwal replied, 
he was entitled to her, and she should be 
summoned to appear before him, so he sent a 
pyada with orders to bring Adi’s wife. Tbe 
pyada w^ent to her, and said, “ A complaint has 
been made against you, and the Kotwal has 
summoned you.” So Adi’s wife dressed her 
hair, and put on her clothes, and went in a palki 
to the Kotwal’s Court, but she ordered the 
palki to be put down at a little distance from it, 
and sent word to the Kotwal, that she did not 
appear in public, and could not come into Court, 
so she would be obliged by his coming to her, 
and talking over the case. When the Kotwal 
received her message, he went to the palki and 
said, “ Open the scree^ipf the palki, and tell me 
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what you have to say.” Then she opened tho 
screen, and when the Kotwal saw Adit’s wife, 
he determined he would drive away the man, 
and keep her as his own wife. So he said to 
the man : “ Go to the person to whom you lent 
the money, and get it from him ; who ever heard 
of getting a woman instead of money ? go, you 
scoundrel, you will have nothing hero.” 

So he drove the man away, and came and 
invited Adi’s wife to go home with him. She 
said, “ I have no other friend bnUyou ; give me 
200 rupees, and when I have paid all my debts, 
I will come to your house. When I send for you, 
or you receive any letter from me, you must 
come to my house.” She then took the two 
hundred rupees from the Kotwal, and went home, 
and gave orders that her father’s ruined house 
should be rebuilt. 

In the meantime the man laid another com- 
plaint before the Nazir, and the Nazir sum- 
moned Adi’s wife. She put on finer clothes 
than before, and went in a palki to the Nazir’s 
Court, and when the Nazir saw her beauty, he 
was astonished. She said to him, “ Sir, I 
belong to you since my husband has gone away ; 
you are ray only friend.” When tho Nazir 
heard this, he went and drove away tho man, 
and then invited Adi’s wife to come to his house, 
but she answered, “My husband has incurred 
some debts, lend me 500 rupees, and when I 
have paid everything, I will come; but whenever 
I send you word, you must come to my house.” 
Then she took the money and went home. 
After this, the man, thinking it was useless try- 
ing again in that place, laid a complaint before 
tho Wazir of the countiy. The AVazir sum- 
moned Adi’s wife, and the moment he saw her 
face he became senseless with wonder. Then ho 
determined to make her his wife, so he first 
drove away the man, and then told her he wished 
to marry her. She replied, “ My husband has 
gone to another country leaving some debts 
unpaid ; if you will give me 1000 rupees, I will 
pay them, and then I can come to your house.” 
So she took the money, and as she was going 
away, she said, “ Come to my house whenever I 
send you w’ord.” 

The man finding there was no hope of redress 
from the Wazir, laid a complaint before the 
King, who also summoned Adi’s wife. She put 
on her very best clothes, and wont to tho King, 
and when he saw her astonishing beauty, ho 
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determined to make her Ins qneen. He tlien 
ordered the man to be driven from the country, 
and went to Adi’s wife, and said, “ I wish to 
marry you, do you agree ?” She replied, “ I am 
very much honoured by your wishing to marry 
me, and make me your queen, but I am acting 
as agent for my husband, and if you will give 
me 2000 rupees, I will pay off my debts, and 
then come to your house.” So the King gave 
the money, and she went home, and had a ward- 
robe made by a carpenter with four compart- 
ments, which she put in her house. She then 
invited the Kotwal, the Nazir, the Wazir and the 
King, and told the Kotwal to come at midnight, 
thcNazir at one o’clock, the 'Wazir attwo o’clock, 
and the King at three o’clock. So the Kotwal 
came at midnight, and Adi’s wife treated him 
very politely, and they were talking together, 
when the Nazir sent word to say he was com- 
ing ; the Kotwal was alarmed at that, and said 
“What am I to do ? where can I go ?” She re- 
plied, “ I have no place to hide you unless you 
can get into this wardrobe.” The Kotwal said : 
“Very well, that is the best place, fasten me up 
quick.” So Adi’s wife fastened him in, and the 
Nazir arrived and sat down till tw'o o’clock, 
when the Wazir came and knocked at the door. 
The Nazir recognized his voice, and exclaimed : 
“ ihud some place to save me from this mis- 
fortune.” She said she wmuld hide him, but 
there was no place except the wardrobe, so the 
Nazir agreed, and she fastened him up in the 
second compartment. She then invited the 
Wazir to enter, and made him sit down. 

Nearly an hour passed while she was preparing 
something to eat, when the King came, and as 
the Wazir was very much alarmed, she concealed 
him in the third compartment of the Avardrobc, 
and then received the King with great respect. 
AVhile she was preparing some food for him, she 
went out of the room, and told one of her 
servants to put on her husband’s clothes, and 
after a short time to come and knock at the door. 
The servant did as he was told, and the King 
hearing the knock enquired who it was, when 
the woman replied it was her husband. The 
King said: “ I must conceal myself.” Adi’s wife 
answered— “ I will hide you, but there is no place 
except lliis Avardrobo, Avhatever is done must be 
done quickly,” So the King Avas put into the 
AA^ardrobe, and Adi’s Avife placed a purdah over 
it, and pub out the candle, and went to sleep. 


The next day everybody was much surprised 
that the King, Wazir, Nazir, and Kotwal did not 
come to court at the usual time. In the mean- 
Avhile Adi’s wife sent her servants with the 
wardrobe into the bazaar to offer it for sale for 
four liikhs of rupees. Now the sons of the King, 
Wazir, Nazir, and KotAval were wandering about 
the city, each in search of his father, and when 
they reached the bazaar, they heard a man 
crying — “ A wardrobe to be sold for four lakhs 
of rupees.” The King’s son said — “ What is the 
meaning of this ? Nobody can buy it but our- 
selves, so send for the money and take it.” 
They did so, and one of them took the key, and 
opened one compartment, and found his father, 
and the three others did the same, so they all 
felt very much ashamed, and went home. 

Adi’s wife then took a band of singers, and 
wandered from country to country, till she came 
to a place where her husband was a servant in 
the King’s palace. The singers were invited to 
the palace, but Adi’s wife remained at home to 
take care of her property while all the others went 
aAvay to perform a ndch. As she was alone, 
they requested the King to send a trustworthy 
servant to guard the property. Now, the King 
had no other trustworthy servant but Adi, so 
he sent him, and ho went and kept guard in the 
usual Avay. Ills wife recognized him, and asked, 
“ Where do you live, and Avho.sc son arc you 
So he told her, ^d she AAas sure he was her 
husband, bub he did not recognize her. Then 
she called him in, and the next morning gave 
him tAvo hundred rupees, and told him she had 
no further need of his services. , After this, she 
left that country, and Avent home, and some time 
after a son Avas born. Noav when Adi was with 
her, he had put a ring on her finger, and about 
a year aftemvards he returned home, and found 
all his father’s property had increased fourfold, 
and a son had been born, at Avhich he was very 
angry. His wife was much distressed, and said, 
“ Sir, why are yon angry ? I have done what 
should please you.” Adi replied : “It is a very 
wonderful thing : I have been out of tbe country, 
and a son bas been bom!” Then she told 
him — “ He is your son,” and showed him the 
ring. 

3. The rvince and his two Wives. 

There Avas once a king named Dharmasila, 
who was nearly forty years old, bat he had 
neither son nor daughter. One night he said 
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to his ■wife, queen Sukhuvatl, “ Up to the pre- 
sent time, God has given us no son who might 
take care of our kingdom and perform our 
funeral rites when we are dead.” So thinking 
all their kingdom and wealth were worthless to 
them, they invited all the Brahmans and beg- 
gars from every country, and gave them hand- 
some presents, and sent them away. From that 
time forth the king and queen began to wor- 
ship Mahadev. After a while the queen had a 
son, and the king was so rejoiced that he gave 
almost all his remaining wealth to the Brah- 
mans. When the ceremony of giving his son 
the first rice had been performed, the king 
began to bring him up with the greatest care, 
and when he was eight years old, he married 
him to the daughter of another king. Then, in 
order that he might not be deficient in learning, 
the king sent his son to a school, which was 
distant about ten or twelve days’ journey. While 
the son was studying at the school, it happened 
one day that the king and queen both died. 
The son’s wife performed their funeral cere- 
monies, and ordered the diwan to let the king’s 
son know the ill tidings, in order that he might 
come and rule his kingdom. The diwan said, 
“ Yes, I will send him a letter immediately” ; 
but ho merely spoke with Lis lips, and did not 
write the letter. After three or "fOur years, 
when he had ruined the kingdom and wasted 
the treasure, the diwan said to the prince’s 
wife, “I am continually writing letters to your 
husband telling him to come and rule his king- 
dom, but he does not mind me, and by this time 
the kingdom is mined, and the treasure spent ; 
BO now I ask you to let me go to some other 
king, and support myself.” Then the diwan 
and the other amlah left the capital, and went 
each to their own home. The princess conti- 
nued to live there for some time, and supported 
herself by selling her ornaments and house, 
and when they were all gone, she built a thatch- 
ed hut, and began to live by begging. At 
last she could no longer endure such hardships, 
and having given up all hope of her husband’s 
return, she left the place, and begging as she 
went along, in two or three months’ time reach- 
ed her father’s house. Then she told him that 
her father-in-law and mother-in-law and hus- 
band were all dead ; and when her father and 
mother heard it, they wept exceedingly in 
sorrow for their son-in-law. The princess put 


on a widow’s dress, and continued to live in her 
father’s house. 

After some time the prince having finished 
his education, returned to his own country, and 
found that the king’s palace had utterly dis- 
appeared, and there was nothing to be seen but 
a thatched hut. Then he enquired of the 
people of the town, and when he learnt what 
had happened, he began to cry. After a little 
while he stopped crying, and determined to go 
to his father-in-law’s house, and see how his 
wife was, and whether she would remember 
him or not. So ho cut a stick, and supported 
himself by begging on the journey, and, after 
two or three months, arrived at his father-in- 
law’s kingdom. Then he sold his stick, and 
gave up begging, and gained his living by col- 
lecting fruits and other things in the forest, 
and selling them. The prince had undergone 
so much hardship that no one could recognize 
him. It happened one day that he had brought 
some plums from the forest, and was selling them 
in the bazaar, when one of the princess’ ser- 
vants bought, and took them to the princess. 
The princess having eaten them, thought them 
so good that she ordered her servant to bring 
some more of the same sort on the following 
day. The prince went early the next morning 
! to the plum tree, and having taken a branch 
from it, was on his way to sell it in the bazaar, 
when the servant of the princess called to him, 
and said, “ The princess praised your plums 
very much yesterday, so come now to the side 
door, and bring your plums, and you will be 
well paid for them.” So the prince took up 
his plums, and followed the servant to the side 
door, and the servant agreed she would give 
four annas for them ; so she took them, and 
went away. 

Now the princess was in love with the 
kotwal of the town, and he used to come to 
her house and return home, and no one knew 
anything about it ; so the princess having 
eaten some of the plums herself, put some 
aside for her friend the kotwal. When the 
kotwal came in the evening as usual, he ate 
the plums, and then said to the princess, “ I 
am very thirsty, give me some water to drink.” 
The princess replied, “ Where can I find water at 
this time ? There is however a cocoanut tree 
near the house door, if you could get a young 
cocoanut from it, you could quench your thirst. 
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but I cannot find any ono to fetch it now.” 
After some time she remembered that she had 
never paid the plum-seller, and he was still 
standing at the side-door ; then she sent her 
servant to call him and tell him that he would 
receive four annas for his plums, and four annas 
more if he would get a young cocoanut from 
the tree, and that ho was to come for the eight 
annas early the next morning. So the prince 
agreed and fetched the young cocoanut from 
the tree, and the city kotwal drank its water and 
quenched his thirst. After this, the princess 
was disturbed in her sleep by a leg of the bed 
breaking, so she thought, “ If the plum-seller 
will come and sit under the bed and support it 
like a leg, I will give him another four annas ; 
so that he will receive twelvaSannas in the 
morning.” She sent a message to him by her 
servant, and he agreed and came into the prin- 
cess’ house, and sat under the bed like a leg. 
Then he began to reproach himself, saying, 
“ Good God ! it is written in my ill fate that 
I am to sit under this bed and support it like a 
leg while my wife sleeps on it.” So he was 
much troubled in his mind. When the morn- 
ing came the plum-seller thought, “ If I stop 
here for my money, the princess will recognize 
me, so I will conceal myself and see what she 
will do;” then ho wont away. 

That day the king’s diwan met him, and 
when ho saw his appearance he thought that he 
must be the son of some great person, and being 
much pleased with his conversation, he said to 
him, “ Come and live in my house and I will 
support yon,” so the prince went to the di wan’s 
house and lived there. Now the diwan had 
neither son nor daughter, so he treated the 
plum-seller as if he were his own son. After 
sometime the diwan said to him, “ You can read 
and write very well, you must come with mo 
every day to the king’s court and w'rite in my 
office.” From that day forward he went to the 
office, and wrote ; but one day, after the office 
was closed, the prince was going home with the 
diwan, when the princess saw him from the top 
of the house and knew that he was her husband, 
so she was very much disturbed and began to 
reflect on what she should do ; but being in love 
with the kotwal, she had no mercy on her 
husband, and determined to. have him killed and 
his body thrown aw'ay, that she might live with 
the kotwal without annoyance. When she had 


determined on this, she called her servant and 
said to her, “ The boy who was walking behind 
the diwan came in front of the house, and looked 
and winked his eye at me. Now, go and tell my 
father all about it, and say that he must cut the 
boy in pieces and send his blood to me, and 
if he will not do so, I will kill myself.” So the 
servant went and told the king, and when the 
king heard of it, he sent a messenger to seize 
the diwan and the boy. The messenger went 
quickly as he was ordered by the king, and 
seized the diwan and the hoy, and the king told 
them what he had heard from the princess’ 
servant. Then the prince began to cry, and the 
king seeing this, felt pity for him, and he remem- 
bered that the princess had only wished to see 
his blood and did not ask for his head, so she 
would bo satisfied if the blood of some animal 
were shown her, and the hoy might be banished 
to another country. He determined on doing 
this, and calling a messenger, gave him his 
instructions privately. Then the messenger took 
the boy <Jown to the ghat where bodies were 
burnt and said to him, “ The princess’ life will 
be saved if yon are ent in pieces and your blood 
given to her, and she has given orders that this 
is to be done, bnt I will save you ; you must fly 
from this kingdom, and I will kill a dog and 
give its blood to the princess.” So saying, the 
messenger let the boy go, and killed a dog and 
put its blood in a pot and gave it to tlio prin- 
cess. When she saw it, she was very much 
pleased and said laughing, “ I was always send- 
ing yon letters to come to me and yon never 
came, and now yon have paid the penalty for 
all the trouble 3’ou caused mo. How do yon feel 
now ? I will have your blood given to a crow.” 
She then ordered a servant to give it to a crow, 
and when the crow had drnnk it, her anger was 
appeased, and sho lived at ease with the kotwal. 
In the moantinio the king’s son left tho kingdom 
in tears, and gained his livelihood by begging. 
At last ho went back to his own country, and 
lived in the thatched hnt, and when he laid down 
and fell asleep, his father appeared to him in 
a di’cam, and said, “ iMy son, why do you suffer 
such hardships ? Whilst I was alive, I lent your 
fatlicr-iu-law seven crorcs of rupees, and he 
gave mo a bond engraved on a copper plate. I 
put this bond into a tin box and buried it under 
a champak tree ; go and dig it up and obtain the 
money.” When ho had said this, he depai’tcd. 
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In a little -wliile the prince woke np, and believ- 
ing in wliat had been told him in the dream, he 
borrowed a spade from a neighbour and began 
to dig under the champak tree. After digging 
for some time he found the tin box, and inside 
was the bond for seven crores of rupees ; he 
read it through, and saw that it was all correct. 
He then took the bond to the house of his diwan 
and sliowcd it to him, telling him to provide 
500 sepoys and 500 carts, that they might take 
the bond to his father-in-law’s house and bring 
back seven crores of rupees, and if he would 
not give the money, the sepoys were to take 
him prisoner. When the diwan saw the bond 
he was very much pleased, and provided sepoys 
and carts and sent them to the king’s palace with 
a letter and the bond ; and after they had 
shown it him, they said, “ If you do not give 
us the rnoncj", we will seize you and take you 
away.” When the king saw the letter and the 
bond, he thought a little, and then w’cnt to the 
queen and showed them to her, and calling his 
daughter ho said to her, “ Child, why did you 
tell me your husband was dead ? He has just 
written to me, and sent for seven crores of 
rupees. Why did yon give this false account 
of his death ?” Both the king and queen began 
to abuse her, and when the princess learnt her 
husband was alive and heard jidl-the-Tdrusc 
which was bestowed on her, sTi^was very much 
troubled, and began to think the man who had 
been cut in pieces and whose blood she had 
given to the crow, could not have been her 
husband but some one else. So the princess 
kept thinking over the best thing to be done. 
At last the king with a great deal of trouble 
collected four crores of rupees and gave them 
to the sepoys, and promised to give the other 
three crores in a month’s time. After some 
persuasion the sepoys took the four crores and 
an answer to the letter, and gave them to the 
prince. The prince then restored the old 
diwan to his ofllcc, and ordered him to buy a 
kingdom and jialaco like the former ones. Ac- 
cording to the orders ho received tho diwan, 
in a month’s time, bought a palace and estate, 
and they began to rule the kingdom happily. 
In the course of a mouth tho sepoys brought 
the remaining three crores of rupees, and the 
prince bought a still larger estate than before. 

Some time after this, the prince thought he 
would like to bo married, so he told the diwan 
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of his intention, and ordered him to take care 
of the kingdom Avhile he was aAvay, and ho fur- 
ther ordered him to kill a jackal and give it to 
him. The diwan ordered the sepoys to bring 
a jackal, and they went into the -wood and 
brought one and gave it to the prince, who sent 
for a skinner, who took out the inside and dried 
the skin in the sun. Then tho prince put inside 
the jackal’s skin many kinds of gold, pearls, and 
jewelled ornaments, and a beautifully embroid- 
ered dress, and scw'cd it up. He then gave 
the diw'un authority to manage his kingdom, 
and taking tho jackal’s skin, some elephants, 
and horses, and many soldiers with nmeh 
treasure, he started to find a wife. He went 
from the court of one king to the court of 
another, till # last he reached the country of 
a king who had a very beautiful daughter. She 
was twmlve years old and unmarried ; this he 
learnt from tho talk of the people, and he deter- 
mined on staying there. At the same time ho 
thought if ho appeared at the king’s court in 
such state, the princess could not refuse to 
marry him, so, in order that he might discover 
whether she were virtuous or good for nothing, 
ho determined to put her to the test before 
marrying lier. He then concealed hi.s .soldi(n\s, 
elephants, and horses, and rubbed ashes on 
his body, putting on only a small piece of 
cloth and the jackal skin on his shoulders, and 
wore the dress of a madman. Ho ordered 
his soldiers to come and protect him when- 
ever he should call out and say “ Forward,” 
and having made these arrangements, he w'cnt 
away, and began to wander about like a mad- 
man. After wandering in this state for two or 
three days, tho peo[)lo of tho eii.y began to sav, 
“Whence has this madman comer” and iho 
rumour reached the ears- of the king. Now 
the people of that country had never seen a 
madman before, so the king wisliod to look at 
him, and ordered a messenger to go and bring 
him into his presence. When he vnas come, 
tho king heard what lie had to say, and the 
king and all his court began to laugh at him. 
Then the madman did still more mad things, 
and began to joke with, the king ; and the 
servants saw him and tokl the ju'inccs.s about 
him, so that she became very anxious to see 
him. At noon when the king came into the 
palace to eat his breakfast, she began to cry, 
! and said she wanted to sec the madman. The 
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king tlioTiglit, “ How can I bring the madman 
inside the palace, and yet I mnst, for the child 
is crying for him.” Soho ordered a servant 
to promise the madman some good things i 
to cat, and to bring him inside. The servant 
wont to the madman and said, “ Como in 
with me and I will give yon good thing.s to 
eat,” and enticed him in several ways, so that 
at last he came ; and when he saw the princess 
he did more mad things, so that she conld not 
stop laughing. Then the princess called the 
madman into her own part of the house, and 
told him to stop there and she would give him 
some sweetmeats ; but he said, “ What are 
BW'eetmcats, how shall I eat them ?” and did 
more mad things. At night ho lay down at 
the door of the princess’ room, and slept there 
till the next morning. When the princess had 
bathed, she took husked rice, plantains, sugar, 
and flow’ers in her hand, and was going to 
worship 6iva, bnt the madman was lying at the 
door, so she could not pass out. She told 
him to go away from the door, hut he told her 
to step over his body ; the princess tried to 
persuade him to go away from the door, but 
he only did mad things, and in the meanwhile 
the time for worshipping Siva was passing by. 
The princess began to consider what she 
shciuhl do, when the madman said, “ If ^ou 
will pi’omisc to give mo whatever I ask, I will 
go away from tlio door.” The princess with- 
out thinking promised three times to give him 
whatever he asked, so he went away. Then 
the princess went into the temple to worship 
Siva, and when she had finislied, she came 
back and called for the madman and said to 
him, “ How, tell me what you want.” He 
replied, “ Will you really give me what I ask?” 
and she promised to do so. Tlicn he did more 
mad things, and laughing, said, “Princess, 
you must marry mo.” When she heard that 
she beat her forehead with her hand and 
began to cry, and crying a great deal she said, 

“ God has written a mad husband on my fore- 
head, and although I have worshipped Siva 
constantly till now, yet he has given me a mad 
husband,” so saying, she fell on the bed insensi- 
ble and went to sleep. Then the imago of 
Siva appeared to her in a dream and said, 

“ Princess, I liave given you the best of hus- 
bands, be is no niadmau, but lias put on a 
madman’s dress to 2irot'c you, he is a king’.s 


son, you must not dislike him, and you will 
presently know his real condition.” When the 
princess had heard this, she woke nji and told 
the madman that she would take him for her 
husband. As soon as the king and queen 
knew it, they were very ranch troubled, and the 
queen, weeping and heating her head with her 
hands, said, “ It was always my greatest wish 
that our daughter should marry a king’s son, 
and have a prince for a son, and be the mother 
of a king, bnt God has made my hope of no 
avail.” Then the jirincoss came and .said, “ I 
have obtained wbat was wiittcn in my fate, 
now bid me farewell for I must go with the 
madman.” She saluted her father and mother, 
tied np her ornaments in a bundle, and put 
them under her arm, and started with the mad- 
man. He put the dried jackal’s skin on his 
shoulder, and went in front, and the princess 
followed behind. After they had gone some 
distance, the madman asked her what was in 
the handle under her arm, and she said it was 
her jewellery, so the madman said, “ If yon wish 
to go with me, yon mnst throw away all yonr 
clothes and ornaments and come naked, other- 
wise go back to yonr father.” The princess 
would not take off her clothes and ornaments, 
bnt continued to follow the madman ; presently 
ho turned round, and saw that she had not 
thrown away her dress and ornaments, so ho 
began to beat her with the jackal's skin. A 
labourer saw him and went and told the king, 
so the king ordered a messenger to take some 
soldiers, and drive the madman away and bring 
his daughter home. Tlie soldiers went as 
quick as they could, but the madman saw them 
fx'om afar, and called out, “ Where are my sol- 
diers and elephants and horses ? Come for- 
ward.” When they heard this, all his aiuny and 
elephants and horses came, and beat the king’s 
soldiers, and drove them away ; then the mad- 
man tore open the jackal’s skin, and made the 
princess wear his ornaments and dress. He 
also took off the madman’s dress, and pat on a 
king’s robe, and went with his army to liis own 
kingdom, where he lived wi'di the jirinci.ss. 

One day the king laughed, and said to the 
prlucc.ss, “ I have another wife, who is tlio 
daughter of a certain king, and still lives in her 
father’s house.” Then the princess .said to her 
hiishand, “I am alone in the house and have 
no one to talk and walk with, send off a palki 
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and bearers to-morrow morning, and bring her 
hero, then we sball bo able to talk togctlier and 
live bappily.” So the king wrote a letter to Ills 
father-in-law, and scut off the palki and bearers. 
When they arrived at tlie king’s palace, they 
gave the letter to the king ; ho read it and went 
in and told the qncen, and they agreed that 
their daughter mast be sent, so thej' took leave 
of her. While in the jialki the jiriiicess began 
to think that if the jirincc had heard of her 
bad conduct lie woidd kill lier as soon as sho 
arrived ; bat afterwards she grew more bold, 
and thought he could not possibly know any- 
thing about it. So sho came to her journey’s 
end, and the two wives were introduced to eacli 
other. The eldest wife lived in one lionse and 
the yonngest in another ; but the king always 
used to sit with tho youngest, and not only 
would not sit with the eldest, hut would not 
even look at her. One day tho second wife 
said to tho king, “ You have been to sit -with mo 
every day for nearly a mouth, and yon have 
never boon once to see your first wife ; wliat is 
tho cause of this ?” Tlio king replied, “ I liavo 
a reason for it \Yhich I will tell you afterwards.” 
Some time passed when one night the second 
wife said to the king, “ To-morrow is the day 
for bathing in the Ganges; I .and the otlierwifo 
wish to go and ])a(lu', so y()ii nmst 100 

rupees each.” Tho king pronliscd to do so, and 
put up in two bags 100 rupees for the second 
wife, and 100 rnpecs less twelve annas for the 
first wdfc, and giving tlic bags to a servant, lie 
told her to take the first bag to the second 
wife and tiro other to tho first wife. When 
tho second wife opened her hag sho counted 
the money and found there was 100 rnpees, 
but tlie other wife found there w'as twelve 
annas short of 100 rupees in her bag. Tiio 


second Avife said “ lie has given me 100 rnpees, 
ho must have given you twelve annas short 
by mistako ; the king will givo yon tho other 
twelve annas when he comes in at noon to 
breakfast.” After tbe two qneens bad bathed, 
the second went to cook for the king, and the 
other Avent on tho roof of tlio house to dry her 
hair in tho sun. When tlio cooking wvas 
finished, the king came and had his breakfast, 
and Avldlst the second Avifo was giving him his 
bctchint, she asked him Avhy ho had given tho 
other Avifo twelve annas short of 100 rnpees. 
Tho king said, “.She owes mo twelve anna.s, so 
I haA’C deducted it.” Tho (pAoen enquired hoAV 
that could ho, and the king auswei’od, “ When 
tho queen was in her father’s honso I was a 
plum seller, and sho bought four annas worth of 
plums from mo but did not pay for them, and 
in tlio evening, because tho city ketwal Avas 
thirsty, 1 climbed a cocoanut tree and brought 
down a young cocoaimt, and for that sho pro- 
mised me anotlicr four annas ; and again, Avliea 
she AA'as sleeping in the night, it happened that 
one of the legs of the bed broke, so I sat under- 
neatli and supported it Avlth my head, and for 
this I Avas promised another fonr annas, tAvolvo 
annas altogether ; this sum I liave ilcdncted from 
Avhat I gave her.” When tlic first queen lieard 
wlint. AVfts said, -sho jumped from off tho top of 
the house, and was killed. 

The second qncen Avas running to 2 Aick her 
up, but tlio king forbid her, saying, “ It is not 
your business to jiick n^) that Avrctcli.” Never- 
theless tho qncen Avont and found sho was 
dead. Then tlio king called her relations, 
and had tho first queen burnt, and licr fu- 
neral ceremonies ^''erformod, !ind began to rule 
hapjiily OA'cr the kingdom Avith the second 
qnecn.^ 


REPORT ON THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 

PROYINCE OP CEYLON. 

DY DP, K. :\IULLEll, AllCIUEOLOGICAL SURVEYOR. 


The inscriptions in tho North- "Western Pro- 
vince belong, with a few exceptions, to tho first 
four centnrieg of the Christian era ; they are 
nearly all engraved on rocks and written in tho 
square or so-called Niigari character, Avhich is 


only a slight modification of the Asoka aliihabct. 
They arc dispersed all over tho province, somc- 
time.s in places A'Ciy litilo known, and lam 
therefore very doubLlul about tho completeness 
of my collection. 


* Mr. Cnyhorn Ilcnry Damant, M.A., I3.C.S., latoDejmty 
Commissioner of tlio NiLmIIIHh, caiiio out to India in ISO!). 
He has been a valuable contributor to this Journal over 


since its conmienceincnt. Immediately after sendintr iia tho 
above tlivc'o Ics'eiids, to oar <rroat regret, ho was killed by 
the rebel Mozoina Ni'igas, in Mozoina, llth October iS7y. 
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According to tradition, the first settlement of 
the Gangetic tribes was at Tambapanni 
Nuwai'a or Tammana Nuwara, seven miles 
from Pnttalam. W i j a y a is said to have landed 
there, and to have taken his way from there 
to Anurudhapura. The ruins, however, 
that are to be found at Tammana Nuwara are 
undoubtedly of a much later date, and the whole 
story of Wijaya, as given in the MaMivamso, 
being more mythological than historical, I do 
not believe that the mere coincidence of name 
proves anything. 

Tambapanni, or Tamraparni in 
Sanskrit, was originally the name of a river in 
Tinnevelly, Southern India(co)//. TuaBsendeTapro- 
hane itmda veterlhus coguita, p. 6 ; Caldwell, 
Comp. Grammar of ihe Dravtdian Languages, 
Introd. p. 120), and was most probably also 
applied to a river by the immigrants when they 
first came over from the continent to Ceylon. 
Which river that was, is difficult to say, but I 
do not think that it can have been the Mi-oya 
nor any other river that is to the south of 
Anuradhapura. According to the Maluhvamo 
p. 50, the first settlements of the followers of 
Wijaya were Anuradhapura, Upatissa 
Nuwara (the modern Tantrimale), W i j i t a- 
]) u r a near the KalaAva3W'a tank, an d U rn w e 1 a, 
of w'hich the position cannot be made out with 
certainty. Now, Anuradhapura and Upatissa 
Nuwara are both on the Kadamba river (Mal- 
watta-oya), and Upatissa Nuwara was the seat 
of Government before Anuradhapura, so that it 
seems most likely that the immigrants came up 
this river from the sea coast. I therefore 
believe that if the ruins of Tammana 
Nuwara are ever to be found, they will be 
found a considerable distance to the north of 
Pnttalam, 

I now proceed to the insmnptions. The oldest 
that I found here, as elsewhere, were the cave 
inscriptions. In a historical sense they offer no 
peculiar interest ; the names that occur are near- 
ly always the same, mostly A b h a y a and T i s a, 
which I have found moi'e than a hundred times 
in inscriptions of this province, they do not con- 
tain any othername that, with our present know- 
ledge of old Sinhalese history, we can identify. 
Por philological purposes, hoAVOver, these names 
are of great interest, and therefore I give here a 
few specimens of the cave inscriptions : — 

(1.) Wirandagoda, five miles to the 
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north of the road from Pnttalam to Anuradha- 
pura, turning off at the 17th milo-post. There 
are four inscriptions close to a temple which, 
according to tradition, Avas built by prince S a 1 i 
Kumar a, the son of Dutthagumini, about 
137 B. c. To judge from the inscriptions, I do 
not think that this can be correct, as they con- 
tain blunders which generally do not occur in 
inscriptions older than the 2nd century a.d. 

I put in brackets and italics the words or 
letters that are missing : — 

I. J otiteraha [pnlah «] mahasudasano upasak a 
Tisaya tcraha nagalenc — ■ 

‘ The lai’ge and beautiful rock cave of the 
thei'a Tisa, son of thera Joti.’ 

Jlpasaha, ‘ lay-devotee,’ which I have omitted 
in the translation, is the contrary of thera, and 
therefore cannot be applied to the same person ; 
one or the other must stand by mistake. 

II. Parumaka Sumanii putaha Chuda Sumana 
cha bata Tisagutaha cha \tiidisa'] lene sagasa — 

‘ The cave of Tisaguta, son of the Brahman 
Sumana, brother of Chudasumana [Is given] to 
the priesthood of the four quarters.’ 

Chudasumana is a name similar to Churlan'iga 
(Mah. 225) given to distinguish him from his 
grandfather, Mahallaka Naga. 

The two remaining inscriptions are of no 
peculiar interest. 

(2 . ) G a 1 1 G u a w i h a r a, four miles to i iie 
Avest from MahagalkadaAvala on the road from 
Padeniya to Anuradhapura. There I found five 
inscriptions very much alike as to their contents, 
but of which one is at least two centuries older 
than the others. It runs as follows : 

DoAViinapiya mahai'aja Giimani Abhayasa puta 
Tisayasa mahalene agata [a]nagata chatudisa 
sagasa — 

‘ The great cave of Tisa, the son of the great 
king, beloved of the gods, Gamini Abhaya, 
[7s given] to the priesthood of the four quarters, 
present and absent.’ 

These names seem to be easy enough to 
identify, but unfortnnately neither DuttliagamuAi 
nor Amandagamini nor Cajababn had a son of 
the name of Tisa. To judge from the shape of 
the letters the inscription must belong to the 
first century b. c. The other four shew a re- 
markable difference in the language, as they 
write throughout a instead of d and h instead of 
Ih ; that is to say, they must have been engraved 
at a time Avhen the long vowels and aspirated 
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consonants had entirely disappeared from the 
language. 

(3.) P a r a m a k a n d a, one mile from 
I’onigala on the road from Puttalam to Kurun- 
R 3 gala (c/. Journal Gcijlon Asiatic Sodelij, 1855, 

p, 181/.):- 

Parumaka Abaya puta parumaka Tisaha 
Dutaka , . . ■ [/(‘hc]. 

‘ The cave of the brahmin Tisa DuWva. . . . 
son of the Prahman Abhaya.’ 

This most probably refers to Dutthagamini, 
and is, as far as I know, the only inscription in 
which he is called by his full name. It might 
be objected that the relationship is not given 
correctly, as, according to the Mahuwamso, 
Dutthagtimini was the son of [Kfika- 
wanna] Tisa and grandson of [Golu] Abhaya, 
but these inaccuracies occur frequently in in- 
scriptions, as I have shewn in my last report, 
Ind. Ant. Tol. YIII. p. 22G. 

Inscriptions similar to these are to bo 'found 
at M a i 1 a w a and G i r i b a w a , five miles 
from Gallena wihara ; at G a 1 w as w a w i h a r a, 
two miles from W/iriyapola ; at M u 1 a g am a 
and L a b u g a 1 a, six miles from Anamadu wa {cj. 
Journal Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1853, p. 82) ; 
at P i c h c h h a n d i y a w a, two miles from 
l\rulagama ; at Gall m w a w 1 h a r a near 
Mediyawil ; at G a n e k a n d e wihara near 
Mahanikaweewa ; at N a g o 1 1 a wihara, 
Petiyagala, Kabmllalena, all throe near Ram- 
bawmwa on the road from Kurnnmgala to 
Anuradhapura ; and at P a t a h a ra u 1 1 a near 
Hiripitiya on the same road. 

Besides these short cave inscriptions, there 
is one of some length engraved flat on the rock, 
which doubtless belongs to the same period, 
as it bears the name of D u 1 1 h a g a m i n i. It is 
that at T 0 ni gal a, about fourteen miles from 
Puttalam on the road to Kurunmgala (c/. Journal 
Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1853, p. 81). As far as 
1 know, this is the only inscription in the Island 
which can be proved with certainty to bo pre- 
vious to the Christian era ; for that at R u k a m 
"^Battikaloa) which was published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Gexjlon Asiatic Society, 1870-1, 
p. xxviii,, although it bears the name of Dut- 
thagamini’s grandfather [Golu] Abhaya, the son 
of Tatthalaka Tisa., shews by the shape of its 
letters that it must be of later date. 

The inscription at Toni gala has two 
different versions, of which one is engraved near 


the tank Kudawmvva, the other in the jungle a 
quarter of a mile off: — 

(a) Parumaka Abaya puta parumaka Tisaha 
wapi Achagirika Tisa pawafahi agata anagata 
chatudisa sagasa dine — Dewanapi maharaja 
Gamiiii Abayo niyate Achanagaraka cha \_Taivi]- 
rikiya nagaraka cha parumaka Abaya puta 
parumaka Tisa niyata pite rajaha agata anagata 
chatudisa sagasa. 

‘ The tank of {Kukavanna'] Tisa, the son of 
Abhaya, at the mountain of Achagirika Tisa, 
is given to the priesthood of the four quarters 
present arid absent. The groat king, beloved 
of the gods, G a m i n i Abhaya, ordered : 
Achanagara and Tawirikiyanagara, which have 
been established by my father king Tisa, son 
of king A bbaya, [aro given'] to the priesthood 
of the four quarters, present and absent.’ 

(5) Parumaka Abaya puta parumaka Tisa 
niyate Ima wapi Achagirika Tisapawatahi agata 
anagata chatudisa sagasa — Dewanapiyamabaraje 
Gamini Abaye niyate Achanagaraka cha Tawiri- 
kiyanagai-aka cha AchagirikaTisa pawatabi agata 
anagata chatudisa sagasa — Parumaka Abaya 
puta parumaka Tisaha wisara niyate pito. 

‘ King T i s a, son of king A b h a y a, ordered ; 
This tank at the Achagirika Tisa mountain is 
given to thfljwiegthopd Qf the four quarters pre- 
sent and absent. The great king, beloved of 
the gods, Gamini Abhaya, ordered : Acha- 
nagara and Tawirikiyanagara [arc given] to the 
priesthood in the four quarters present and 
absent. The tank of king Tisa, son of king 
Abhaya, is ostablishcd by my father.’ 

The contents of the inscription are not quite 
clear, although the words canuot easily be 
mistaken. As far as wo learn from tlu' Maltd- 
wamso, KakawaiinaTisa was only king of 
Magaina, and never entered the northern king- 
dom, which was then governed by a Tamil sove- 
reign. We therefore cannot but assume that 
this inscription was engraved by his son Dut- 
t h a g a ra i n i at the time when ho conquered 
the north, instead of a monument for his dead 
father, and that the names in the inscription do 
not at all refer to the locality whore it is. The 
tank mentioned is mast probably the Duratissa 
tank in Rohana mentioned several times in the 
Mahmvamso, hut not yet identified. About the 
other names I cannot yet venture to express an 
opinion. 

The alphabet in which this inscription ia 
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written is the oldest form of the Asoka character, 
only for s we always find the Greek digamma, 
as described in Goldschmidt’s report, Jnd. Ant. 
vol. VI. p. 318. I however believe that this is 
quite accidental, and that there is no difference 
of sound between the two s’s, as in other inscrip- 
tions equally old — for instance, that at Gallena 
— we find the round form throughout. 

Regarding the language of this inscription, 
we find in (6) several instances of the ancient 
Magadhi nominative in e as raje,pite, niyate ; this 
termination is also used for the feminine gender 

in wapi dine. Niyate I have translated first 

"by ‘ordered,’ afterwards by ‘established,’ ac- 
cording to the context. It has the same meaning 
in Pali ; for instance, ‘‘pordnardjaniyata7)ipmim- 
hanimam,” ‘ meritorious practices established 
by former kings.’ {Mali. 213.) TViaara in the 
last line of (b) stands probably for wapisara or 
wawisara, which occurs frequently in later in- 
scriptions. 

We now proceed to the inscriptions of the 
first centuries of the Christian era. They are 
much more numerous than the oldest, but as 
the letters are not cut very deep, some of them 
are much damaged by rain, and besides they 
are full of mistakes and clerical errors of all 
kinds. 

The alphabet in which they arc written is 
that of the Western caves, as given in Prinsep’s 
Essays, but in addition to this I found several 
letters which apparently do not occur in India. 
It is to this period that the inscriptions belong 
ofHabarane and T i s s a m a h a r u m a (now 
in the Colombo Museum), which were published 
by Dr. Goldschmidt in his last report, but none 
of the inscriptions in the North-Western Pro- 
vince are so well preserved as those. Also the 
large inscription at i\I i h i n t a 1 e is of the same 
date — not tliat which is alluded to in Alwis’s 
Inlroductlo7i to the Sulatsanyai-dwa, p. xxxvi., 
and translated by Armour in the Ceylon Almanac 
for 1834, and which is much later, but that 
which was published by Captain Chapman in 
1850. Goldschmidt ascribed this insci’iption to 
GajabahuGamini(r/. his Report, hid. Ant. 
vol. VI. p. 319), but I think it belongs to Mo g h a- 
vannaAbhaya (a.d. 248), not only because 
the king mentioned is said to be the grandson 
of king Tisa, which alone would not be conclu- 
sive, but because it is stated that ho repaired 
the abode of Mahidatera and Badusalatera at 


Mihintale, just as we find it related concerning 
Megha wanna Abhaya in Mahdwamso, p. 232. 

The finest specimen of these inscriptions is 
that from the R u w a n w se 1 i d a g o b a, 
Anurfidhapura, now in the Colombo Museum, 
of which I annex a copy and translation, as it 
has never been published : — 

(1) Sidha Wahaba rajaha mauumaraka T[fjsa 
maharajaha puti maharaja 

(2) Gayabahu Gamini Abaye Dakini Abaya 
araba wihera karaya wa rakawiya 

(3) bajika patisawanak tiri kotu papa(?) 
takarahiya Jina patisatara 

(4) Kotu dine dakapati bikusagaha ataya 
chatari paceni paribujanak kotu dine. 

‘ Hail ! The great king G a j a b a h u Ga- 
mini Abhaya, grandson of king Wahaba, 
son of king Tisa, having built (or restored) 
the Dakshina Abhaya and other wiharas, and 
having protected them, made them inhabited(?), 
having strengthened the faith, having made 
obeisance to the faultless Jina, after having 
given '[the ivihdras'], he gave to the priesthood 
the enjoyment of the four pratyayas.’ 

According to Mah. p. 20G, the Dakshina and 
Abhaya[g'iVi] wihiiras were already built under 
the reign of Wat tag a mini, b.c. 89, so 
that wc must either assume that Gajabahn 
was also one of the names of Wattagamini, or 
that karaya is to be translated ‘ restored,’ not 
‘ built.’ The latter seems more probable, as the 
names of Gajabahu’s father and grandfather 
are given, and from the whole appearance of 
the inscription in general. 

Among the inscriptions in the North-West- 
ern Province, one of the oldest is at P u j a- 
gala three miles from Hiripitiya (on the road 
from Kurunmgala to Anurildhapura) on the top 
of a rock. It bears the name of a son of the 
minister Mahanaga, but there are too many 
words and letters effaced to allow of a transla- 
tion, One letter in this inscription is of peculiar 
interest, as I have found it nowhere else ; it is 
very much like the modern Tamil s, but I could 
not yet make out the meaning of it. 

Nearly as old as this is the inscription at 
R i d i w i b a r a ( Ambatfchakola lena) between 
Kurunmgala and Matale. This wihara was 
built by king Amandagimini (21 — 30 A.D.), 
but I do not think that the inscription is quite 
as old. It begins: Siddhisaddhamake siri. . . . 
After this comes most probably the name of the 
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king, whicli is not quite legible on the stone, and 
in the second line I believe I bave deciphered a 
part of the ancient name of the place — Abattha- 

\_'kola\. 

There are several inscriptions of the same 
age, which all refer to the construction and 
dedication of tanks, a favourite subject also in 
the North- Central Province and in the district 
of Hambantota. Unfortunately we know so little 
about the ancient geography of Ceylon that we 
only seldom can identify the names given in 
these insciiptions. Celebrated tanks like the 
Padiwilkulam and Kantalai tank are not at all 
mentioned in the earlier part of the Ilahdiuamso, 
which should give us an account of their con- 
struction, and'so there is little hope to learn from 
thence anything about minor tanks as they exist 
in the North-Western Province. Still more 
difficulty of course prevails about the names of 
the paddy fields which are served by these tanks, 
and so there remains but very little matter to 
discuss in inscriptions like the following from 
Alutgalwihara: 

Siddha maharajaha bikawawiya chetakarihi 
eagawiyo chetakarihi talatarawiketahi cheta- 
karihi 

(2) uliwawiya chetakarihi pimagamaka- 
wawij’ci chetakarihi wihirakaketahi chetakarihi 

(3) pariwatakakotahi chetaJkarihi taJawiya- 
ketahi chetakarihi. 

(4) Tisa teraha kalahi likitaka. 

We have here four tanks and four corres- 
ponding paddy-fields : 

bikawawiya talatarawiketa 

saga L?co.] wiya wihirakaketa 

uliwawiya pariwatakaketa 

punagamakawawiya talawiyaketa 

The only word to explain is chetakarihi, of 
which the second part karihi is equal to the Pali 
Icarisha ; cheta is most probably a numeral, which 
indicates the extent of paddy-land that was 
served by e.ach tank, but I cannot trace the 
etymology of the word. 

The concluding sentence — “ This is written 
at the time of the thera Tisa” — helps us just as 
little in finding out the date of the inscription 
as the mere title maharaja” (‘ great king’) 
in the first line. 

One of the oldest and best preserved inscrip- 
tions is on a rook near Galgamuwa tank 
on the road from Padeniya to Anuradhapura. 
It runs as follows : 


Raja Abayisa puti Wadamana gama mahama 
barilla sagasa wawi cha. 

[Under this is a lino of smaller characters, 
which are not so clear.] 

‘ W a d d h a m a n a, the son of king A b a y a, 
gave the village .... and the tank to the 
priesthood.’ 

The words left blank may be names, but 
I am not sure about it. Galgamuwa tank was 
built by king AI a h ii s e n a, the son of Alegha- 
wanna Abhaya, according to the lidjaratndkari 
(Upham, Sacred and Ilisiortcal Books, II. G!), 
III. 237), and to him I think the inscription 
must bo ascribed. Whether Waddhamana was 
really a name or only a title, must remain un- 
decided at present. (Cf. Journal Ceylon Asiatic 
Society, 1879, p. 7.) 

Another equally well preserved inscription is 
at Dewagiriya wihura, three miles from 
Galgamuwa : — 

Sisitawanaka wiharahi nawahagamaketahi 
chetahi karihi kubare — 

‘ In the Sisitawanaka wihara on the Nawa- 
hagama field the paddy land [ extejids] over. . . 
karishas.’ 

Similar Inscriptions concerning tanks are to 
be found at Yapahu (Subhaparwata), six 
rniles from Balalli, and at Galweewa near 
W ariyapola. 

All the inscriptions mentioned until now are 
not later than the beginning of the 4th century 
A.D. At this time we notice a change in the 
alphabet; the square character begins to go 
over gradually into the round form, and some- 
times we find the same letter in two or three 
different forms In the same inscription. 

I only came acro.s3 one cave inscription 
writtenin this mixed character atGanckando 
wihara near Mahanikaweawa, on the road 
from Kuruneegala to Anuradhapura. I give it 
here as it is of some interest : — 

Sidawiya pukanaleue chatudisika sagasa 
Ghuda(?)tisa jetaka Baranake anajiwi. 

‘The tank cave of Siddhawiya (?) \is ejiven'] 
to the priesthood in the four quarters. Chudatisa 
the chief, and Bharana bis bondsman.’ 

Pukana is the old form for the modern 
pokuna, Sanskrit pushkarim. 

There are two short inscriptions of this kind 
at Kadigala near the Kala-oya river, and two 
long ones at Alediyawa (Ratgallegatna wihara), 
of which one is hopelessly destroyed by burn- 
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ing. The other one, as well as a very fine 
inscription at Rajangane, three miles from 
Mahagalkadewala, treat both about the building 
of dining halls for the pi’iest {danasala) and 
the offering of water-strainers {palisavana) to 
tliem, a practice that is known from Mahdioamso, 
p. 220. I reserve a full transcript and transla- 
tion of these fora later occasion. The alphabet 
in which they are written is very difficult to 
decipher, and some characters can only be found 
out by conjecture, as we have nothing like them 
in any of the Indian alphabets that are given in 
Prinsep’s Essays and Burnell's South-Indian 
Palmograpliy. 

As in the North-Central Province, there are 
liere also no inscriptions between the 5th and 
0th centuries, and so we go on at once to the 
reign of K a s s a p o V. (937 — 954.) There is a 
fine pillar of this king at I ii g i r i m i t i y a, 
eight miles from Anamaduwa, discovered by 
Mr. Parker, the irrigation officer of the district. 
The king styles himself, as u.sual, Siri Sang 
B o, and it would bo difficult to say which king 
of this name it is, if not for the name of a 
minister (Mahale=)i'm/idie7i;/nt ) Sena, which must 
be the same mentioned in Mahdivamso ch. 52, 33, 
as the founder of Mahalekhapabbatawihara. It 
contains a grant to a temple, the name of which 
is not clear on the stone. I give the first lines 
and a part from the middle of the inscription : — 

A. — (1) Swasti 

(2) Siri Sauga Bo 

(3) ma purmuku 

(4) sawanaga pu- 

(5) ridase hima 

(6) ta puradisa 

(7) wak da was 

(8) .... ma 

(9) hiipanaTi 

(10) wahansc 

(11) wadaleyi — 

‘ Hail ! Siri Sauga Bo, the king in the. . . th 
year of his reign, on the 10th day in the 
bright half of the month Himata. . . . the 

great sage declared.’ . .. . 

Sawanaga must serve to indicate the year of 
the king’s reign in which this order was given ; 
generally we find a numeral instead, as pasa/os- 
ivrmnc in the inscription of MahakalattiBwa. 

C.— (1) su- 

(2) sama me ga- 

(3) m no wad- 


(4) nfi kot 1 - 
(■5) Sil gad mi- 
(G) -wun wau’iya- 

(7) n gam gen- 

(8) no ganna 

(0) kot isa 

(10) atanin nepanua 

(11) kot isa. 

‘ Having ordered that noblemen shall not 
enter the place, that enemies shall not take the 
cart buffaloes from the village, and having 
made them indepondont.’ 

Aiatitn 'iiciw.ii ii(f I think st.i'.id^ for IMO. 
ta7id nipplianiiil — ‘depcndeirt npon themsolvo.s.’ 

Inscriptions of this king and of his successor, 
K a s s a p o A’’!., are to ho found at M a k n 1 a n a 
w i h a r a, seven miles from Kuruiuegala, on a 
large rock close to the dagoba, and on pillars at 
M ® da g a m a and S e g o 1 e na w i h a r a, nine 
miles from Kurunasgala on the Kandy road, and 
at Y, a k d e s s a G ala, two miles to the east of 
the road to Puttalara. 

Of king P a r A k r am a b A h a 1., 1 only 
found two inscriptions ; one on a pillar which 
stands now before the /Assistant Goveriirnent 
Agent’s house in Puttalam; the other one on a 
stone tablet at G a 1 a s n e M a 1 a s a n e, eight 
miles from Kurunaegala, near the road to 
Anuradhapura. The pillar was formerly at 
Paliankulam, ton miles from Gliihuv, where it 
was discovered by Air. Brodio, who gave a very 
rough and imperfect transcript of it in the 
Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, Ido-i, 
p. 181 ff. The contents scorn not to differ greatiy 
from those in bis other narnorons inscriptions 
all over the Island. 

Last of all, I mention three Tamil inscriptions 
on two pillars and ojie largo slab at B n rl n- 
m u 1 1 a w a w i li A r a near Nikaweratiya. Tire 
character i.s very much the same a.s the present 
Tamil, but there are two or three letters which 
have disappeared now from the alphabet. Un- 
fortunately I am not well enough acquainted 
with Tamil to be able to given transhitinn >4 
these inscriptions ; they bear t’;e name nt the 
son of aKalinga king ('* Kaliuka makan”). and 
date, without doaltt, from the time of the great 
Tamil invasion of Ceylon, 1013—1153 a.u. 

These are the inscriptions I found, partly by 
inquiring from the natives, partly with tlie help 
of the Government archfEological returns; but 
I am convinced that if a systematic search 
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were made by Government in all the temples of 
this province, a great many moi’e would be found, 
which perhaps might give us some valuable in- 


formation in addition to what we know from 
books on the ancient history of Ceylon. 

Colombo, 3rd June 1879. 


THIEN-CHU— INDIA. 

EXTRACT FROM MA-TWAN-LIN, BOOK CCCXXXVIII. FOL. 14. 
Translated from the French of M. Stanislas Juliend 


The following notice of India by Ma-twan-lin, 
being made up of fragments from the great 
Cliinese historians, not one of whom probably was 
acquainted with the languages of India, we may 
expect to find in it a great many words disfigured, 
first by the original writers, and afterwards by 
the various editors of the Wen-lden-tliong-Wiao. 
Thus we find Ki-li clii and Tsa-li for ‘Kshattrya’ 
fa man of the warlike caste), 8o-tu for ‘ Sthpa’ 
(a tomb), Slii-lo-y-to for SilMitya (name of a king), 
Kia-mo-lo for Kapila (a town). I have removed 
these alterations in the case of words the correct 
form of which I have learned from other sources, 
but what could I do, in the case of Indian words 
of which I could find no trace in my Buddhist 
accounts, and also in the case of names of foreign 
countries, which perhaps appear only once in the 
solitar}' fragment from which Ma-twan-lin has 
taken them P I believe I have taken the only 
plan which I could prudently have done. If, in 
a particular case I have attempted a transcription 
I have placed it between parentheses, followed 
by a note of interrogation, or .dse l' baW lIniited 
myself to simply tKmscribing the Chinese sounds, 
hoping that others, more fortunate or better 
acquainted with Sanskrit than I am, may succeed 
in re-establishing the original spelling. 

A.S for the Chinese proper names, which appear 
to me evidently drawn from the Sanskrit, I have 
taken the liberty of giving the translation of 
them, not according to any dictionary, but by 

Journal Asiatique, IVme Sew. tome X. (1847) pp. 81 — 
121. The following extract first appeared in the Asiatic 
Journal iov July and August 183(5 without any transla- 
tor’s name. It was reprinted with additional notes by 
Prinaep in the Jour. As, Soc. Beng. vol. VI. (Jan. 1837) pp. 
(il-7ri. The same extract is included in M. Pauthier’s 
Eo'nncn M'Hhodiqrie des faits qui concernent le Thian- 
Ichu nu /’/.idc published in the Journal Asiatique, Ille 
Ser. 1''39, pp. 257 — 400, and al.so separately, Pnris : 1840. 
'This work also inolude.s 4S p.agos of “ Considerations 
Generales” drawn from the Ta-ihang Si-yu-ki of Hiwen 
Thsaiig. M. Julien alludes to neither of the versions that 
preceded Ms own, but M. Pauthier mentions (p. 273) that 
the English version was due to himself. Some notes from 
Prinsep’s reprint, together with others, are added here. 

- According to the Buddhist work Ling-yen-tsi-chu 
(bk. I. f ob 2 ) the word Thien-chu signifies moon (in 
Sanskrit T^) • From this etymology we discover that both 
.syllables of this word have been altered, and one wonders 
how this corrupted spelling should be preserved to the 
present time by Chinese winters. Let us see the origin of 
this change. 

In the dictionary CMng-tseu-thong under the word chu 
we find that, in Shin-tu, the same word as Thien-chu, 
the word tu ought to be pronounced as tu (dit). Now the 


making use of Indian words already to my 
knowledge emplojxd by Buddhist writers in 
translating the same words into Chinese ; and, as 
the Sanskrit language often offers several trans- 
lations of a gi\en word, I have always placed a 
note of interrogation ( ? ) after the word [iroposcd, 
even in cases in which I am almost certain of 
having found the correct one. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without adding 
that the fragment from Ma-twan-lin here given, 
has presented to me, as much on account of the 
names of foreign products and Indian namo.s a.s 
of passages altered by the editors, difficulties 
which one is not accustomed to meet with in 
Chinese historians. I have been oljligcd in order 
to correct the text to search patiently for the 
Original notices extracted by the author, and 
although in more than one place this species of 
investigation has succeeded, I have not in every 
instance recov’cred the passage at which ho must 
have been looking, or else I liavo found even 
it spoiled by mistakes. 

It was under the later Han dynasty that 
China came into relations with T h i e n-c h u.® 
This name is the same as S h i n-t u employed 
in the time of the Han dynasty. 

First, Ma-twan-lin remarks inanote^ that the 
General Chan g-k ion being sent''’ on a mission 
to Ta-hia (Baktria) saw canes of (he Khimiij 

sound of shin-t u has been changed iiito (A I'cii-t/j, liecanse 
the word tu(du) has been abridged into /if (Kljaiig-hi 
mentions this abbreviation under the word tu) ; finally Ihc 
abbreviation tu has received the sound of chu. According 
to the historian Sse-ma-thsTen (the Ching-tscu-thong adds), 
the character shin should ho pronounced yuen (n wor(i 
which in Khang-hi is also sounded yun, a sound very 
close to yn or in). 

From this we understand how the word for India, which 
accordingto Iliwen-Thsang, should bo written in-tu {i]i.,/ii), 
the phonetic transcription of the Sanskrit indii (moon), lias 
come to bo written (Oonf. Fan-i-ming-i-t.fi, l)k. vii., i'ol. s 
and Khang-hi) by Chinese travellers ignorant of its deri- 
vation, as Thien-tu, Shin-tii and S/n'u.-tii, Yun-iu, llien- 
ten (teu representing the sound of ?,) and lastly Thien- 
chu , — in consequence of tlie alti'ration of the two syllables 
of this Sanscrit word Yihla, the moon. 

® Pauthier’s Examen, p. 4. 

* According to the historian Sso-ma-thsion, the country 
of T ahi a is situated about 200 leagues to the south-west 
of Ta-w'an (now Tashigan, in Arabic, Thashkond ; accord- 
ing to the universal geography Thai-thsing-i-iong-chi • 
Khokand, accordingto the ir-e/ci), is south of 

the river Wei (in Sanscrit Vach), the O.xus. 
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reed and clotli of Shu. ‘ Whence have you got 
these things ?’ asked he of the people of T a-h i a. 

‘ Our merchants,’ they said, ‘ are sent to buy 
them in S h i n-t u, which is the same country as 
T h i e n-c h u (India). Some call it M o-k i e-t h o 
(Blagadha) and others P o-l o-m e n (hue) Brdh- 
•iiianarushtra, ‘ the kingdom of the Brahmans.’ 
It is to the south of the T s o n g-1 i n g mountains 
and is many thousand li to the south-east of 
the Y ne i-c h i. This country extends 80,000 
U (3,000 leagues) ; it is divided into five Thien- 
chu (Indies), viz. : middle Thien-o^u, eastern 
Thien-cha, southern Thien-chu, western Thien- 
chu, and northern Thien-chu, each division 
measures many thousand Us, and contains many 
cities large and small. 

Southern India is bounded by a great sea, 
the northern extends to the snowy mountains 
(S i u e-s h a n,® the Himalayas). On all sides 
are mountains which form a sort of wall. To- 
wards the south is a valley by which one might 
enter, and which is reckoned as the gate of 
that part of India. 

“ Eastern India is bounded on the east by a 
great sea, it is near Fu-nan® (Siam) and Li n-i 
(Tsiampa), it is only separated by a narrow sea. 

“ Western India touches K i p i n (Kabul) and 
P o-s s e (Pars’a, Persia). 

“ Central India is situated in the middle of 
the other four divisions of India. 

“ All the countries of India are governed by 
kings. In the times of the Hans, there still 
existed the kingdom of Y u e n-t u' which was 
!KS00 li from the city of Chang-’an, and 2800 U 


“ Siui-slian, an exact translation of the Sanskrit Hinid. 
laya, ‘abode of snow,’ or rattier Him&layagiri, ‘ mountain 
whereon the snow rests.’ — J. -4. S. Beng. vol. VI. p. 61. 

® We read in the history of the .kingdom of Pu-n an 
(Siam) the kingdom of She-wo'i (Sravasti) is a depen- 
dency of India, the kingdom of K i a-s h i (Kasi), is also 
called Po-lo-nai (Vamnasi, Benares), and S hi-po-lo-nai 
(Srivaranasi, the glorious kingdom of Benares). It is 
said in the work entitled Uhu-fa-we'i-Fo.'k'iie-H, or 
^leraoirs of the Buddhist kingdoms, by the Saman Chu- 
fa-wel (in Sanskrit Dharmapala ?) The kingdom of Po- 
lo-nai, (Varaiiasi, Banaras) is situated 1480 Us south of the 
kingdom of,Kia-we'i-lo-yuo '(•(Kapilavastu, Kapila). 
The law of ^akyamuni flourishes there (Author’s note). 

Ma-twan-lin then relates a fact, taken from the work 
H-kne'Chuen, extraordinary and doubtless imaginary, about 
a species of ox of the same country, which js called 
Shao-ko-nieil, which means the ox whose flesh is cut by 
degrees. “ It is black and has slender horns four feet long. 
Every ten days, they cut a portion of its flesh ; without 
this precaution, it falls ill or dies. Those who drink its 
Ijlood, and indeed generally the inhaljitants of this king- 
dom, live to a very advanced age. This species of ox lives 
as long as the men. The present king (says the author of 
the Li-kw^-ch’uen) is a hundred years of age ; his kingdom 
forms part of T h i e n-oh u, that is to say India.” 

’ The author of the Han annals, from which work 


from the residence of T u-hu (the Chinese gene- 
ralissimo of the S i-y u). Ou the south it touches 
the Tsong-ling mountains, on the north it is 
hounded by the country of the U-sun.® The 
inhabitants dressed like the U-sun ; like them, 
also, they were a pastoral people. They belonged 
to the ancient race of the S&i. We are informed 
by Yen-sse-ku that the word Yuen-tu is the 
same as 8hin-iu. The expression Sai-cliong is 
the same as Shi-chong, the race of Sakyas, 
or children of ^akya (the tribe to which 
belonged the founder of the Buddhist religion, 
surnamed S a k y a m u ii i or the monk of the 
Sakya family) . W e have here, the commentator 
adds, a slight alteration of sound, namely, Shi 
instead of Sdi.” 

All the countries, continues Ma-twan-lin, 
which extend from the south-west of the Y u e i- 
c h i and the kingdom of Kao-fu® (Kabul) to the 
ivestern sea (si-hai), and on the east to Pan-khi, 
(or as it is sometimes written Pan-yue'i), belong 
to S h in-tu (India). Many towns are subject 
to powerful chiefs ; there are also many separate 
kingdoms which are governed by kings. Al- 
though these kingdoms differ a little from one 
another, they are all comprehended under the 
name Shi n-t u (or India) . 

The capital is near the river Hen g-h o 
(Gangji), which is also called K ia-p i-li-h o, 
or the river of Kapila. 

The Vulture mountain L i n g-t s i e ii-s h a u, 
is called in the language of the barbarians 
K i-tu-k ue-shan (Gridhrakuta). It is formed 
of blue stones, and its summit resembles the 


Ma-twan-lin makes extracts, has not observed tliat the 
kingdom called hy mistake Y u e n-tu is identical with 
the one which he has before spoken of under the name of 
S h i n-t u, he is also wrong in comparing the Indians to 
the TJ-snn, a nomadic race, who, in their continual migra- 
tions, look for water and pasturage. The first error is 
rectified further on by Yen-sse-ku, commentator on the 
Han annals. 

® This division of India must include the modern Kasmir, 
the description of which, by Masudi; the Arabian historian, 
coincides in a striking manner with that of the Chinese 
author ; “ The kingdom of Kasmir,” he says, ” which 
forms part of India, is surrounded with very high mountains ; 
it contains a prodigious number of towns and villages ; it 
can be entered only by a single pass, which is closed by a 
gate.” — J. A. S. B. ut snp. 

” The following account of this kingdom is given by 
Ma-twan-lin (dsowhoi-e (b. cccxxxviii, f. 27) : “ The kiugdorn 
of Kao-fu was known in the time of the Hans. It is 
situated to the south-east of the great YuS-che. It is 
likewise a considerable state. Their manners resemble 
those of the inhabitants of India, and they are gentle and 
humane. They carry on much commerce with India. India, 
Kopheno, and the country of Asae, are three kingdoms 
which are conqvered hy force and lost by weakness,” the 
latter expres.sions are borrowed from the Taou-tik-king of 
Laou-tsze. — J. A. S. B. u. s. p. 62. 
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Tsieu bird (gridhra, vulture).^® At this period 
all these kingdoms belonged to the Y u e i-c h i 

The Y u 0 i-c h i slew the kings of these 
kingdoms, and filled their places with generals, 
to whom they gave the governorship, The 
])eople practise Buddhism (Feii-t’a-tao), which 
forbids the taking of the life of any living 
(ireature and the drinking of wine. Thi.s 
prohibition soon passed into the enstorns of the 
people. The soil is low and damp, and the 
olirnato is extremely warm. 

This kingdom is near (that is to say watered 
by) a large river. The soldiers fight mounted 
on elephants. The inhabitants of the country 
are not so strong as the Yuei'-chi. 

The emperor Wu-ti, of the II an dynasty, 
(which reigned from 140 to 8-5 c. c.,) sent 
ofiicors twelve times out of China by the south- 
west, to try to ctl’ect an entrance into S h in-t u 
(India), but they were stopped l)y the Kueii- 
m i n g, and nono of them saceooded in penetrat- 
ing into the country.'^ 

India several times paid tribute to the em- 
peror Plo-ti, (who belonged to the later Ihin 
dynasty, and reigned from 80 to lOd A. D.,) but 
soon after, this homage^® was interrupted by the 
revolt of the S i-y n people. 

Ill the .second year of tiic Ycii-hi period 
during the reign of the emperor H w a n-t i '( 1 oS — 
159 A.D.), Indian ambassadors passed the boun- 
daries of Ji-n an (the present Tonquin), and 
paid tribute to the emperor of China. 

Tradition relates that the emperor M i n g-ti 
(of the later Han dynasty, who reigned from 


“ It is sitaated south of M.i-lrio-ti (^rT'=T), a kin!?d')iu 
which also forms a part of Thicu-cha. (Chii-Hi-u'e'i-fo- 
];ue-ki.\ 

This important epoch in tlic history may ho fixed ivith 
precision hy means of Chinese historians ; and it is not one 
of the least advantages derivaldo from tlio study of the 
writers of this nation, Ma-t\vaa-liii, in his aceoui it ot the great 
Yu&-chi, or Indo-Skythians (book cec.vxxviii, ful. 2), states 
that the Chinese (jonoral Cliang-la^iii was sent as an amba.s- 
sador to the Ync-ebi by the Emperor Wu-ti (ii. e. 12G), and 
That, about 11)0 years after, a prince of this nation, wlio pos- 
sessed one utthe live govm-iinjoiits of tlie country ofDahao, 
sub.iectcd the (.lotos ill tv' .piien-'s, am.l th;i( T'diii-.sliu, or 
India, was again subjugated hy L’m Vae-ciii. This other 
conquest of India by the .Skyihiains luu.st be plaecd, therefore, 
about the year b. c. 26. iia-twaii-lin adds, that these Yud- 
chi having become rich and powerful (by tlieao conqnestsh 
remained in this state till the time of the latter Hans, ivho 
began to reign a. d. 222. It results from hence tliat the 
Skythians(or YuS-ohi) must have been masters of Western 
India from about b. c. 26 till a. d. 222, that is, for a space 
of 248 years. The first invasion of India liy the Y'ue-ehi, 
or Skythians, must have taken place liefuro the reign of 
Vikramaditya, whoso celebrated ora, which begins fifty-six 
years before ours, originated from the compicte defeat of 
the Skythian armies by this Indian prince ; an event which 
deserved to bo thus immortalized ; see Colebrooke’s India n 
Algebra, (preface p. 46) and Lassen’s Ue l^eatapotMda 


58 to 70 A. D.) saw in a dream a tall man of the 
colour of gold, from whose head a flamo of 
fire issued. He questioned his officers for the 
subject, and one of them said to him — “ In the 
Wo,st there is a god called F\> (Buddha), ho is 
six cliL high, and yellow like gohU'h” 

Upon hearing this the emperor sent messen- 
gers to T h i e n-c h u to learn the doctrine of 
F 0 (Buddha), and soon after images and sta- 
tues of F 0 were scattered throughout China. 
Y i n g, king of T h s ii, was the first who put 
fixith ill Biuhlhisin. Jli.s conversion led to ;i 
great number of people in China emhraciiiy tip. 
now relig'ion. 

In course oftimo.thoemperorH wan-ti,‘° who 
was strongly addicted to the worship of spirits, 
began often to offer sacrifices to Fou-tliii 
(Buddha) and Lao-tseu. By degrees people 
embraced the Buddhist religion, and soon after 
it began to flourish. Under the ^V’ o i and T s i n 
dynasties (220 to -IISI A. v.) the I'elations he- 
tweon China and India were broken up, and 
were not renewed for a long time.^° Only niuler 
the U” dynasty (222 — 227 a.u.) Fan-ehen, king 
ofFu-n an (Siam), .sent a relation of liis called 
S u-w 0 on au eniha.-isy (o fiulia. Once out of 
Fu-n an, he set sail I'roni the iiioiii h of t he river 
Teu-kcu-li, au^ coasted along till he came to a 
large gulf on the north-west. lie travelled 
through several kingdoms sitnatedon the coast of 
the gulf, and at the end of a year, arrived at the 
mouth of the river of Thien-chu (of India). He 
followed the course of the river for about 7,Oi)(j 
It (700 leagues), and arrived at his destination. 


Indict Com Iiicnfntin, p. Tifi. The tii'sl of tlieso cites .au 
anciout aeholiasi on Yaralia .Mibir;i, wlitillms explains the 
tvoi'J Salta Oiiiployed tiy 1hi.-j astn iiioiiicr I.i ihnote tlu' 
Siimvat ora : “epoch wheu the liarbiiriaii kiiig.s named S tlta 
(the Sacao) were defeated by Vikram.'iditya.’’— J. .1. .s'. ]l. 
u. s. p. G3. 

This same emperor gained some trifling particulars 
respecting Shtn-tw, or India,, by his General Chnng-kien, 
i wliom he had sent to the Yu5-cho, which are ijrcserved by 
the historian Sze-mii-tsien, in his Szc-lte (book cx.xiii, fobs, i; 
and 7), where it i.s stated that Sbin-tu i.s situated 't.> tim 
east of Ta-hia, the cap)it:\l of which was the city of Lan- 
she.— J. A. S. B. u. s. p. 03. 

At this period, Cliina was still considered as tlio para- 
niQiiut state ol all tlie half-civilized natuaiy inlia)>iting 
Central Asia. It is not, tlierefoi-.', snrprisiag that the 
chiefs of India, snliject to the Yue-dii, or .Skvthiinis, .should 
I have thouglit of sending ambassador.s to (iliiiia, in search 
of means of deliyopiag tlieir country from bai-harians, by 
. the aid of the (.'hiuese armies, ivhicb conbl oblige tlieir m- 
I vultod subjects to return to their duty. 'I'lms wemnay easily 
j explain facts apparently so improbable.— 7. A. S. B. n. s. 

\ Pauthicr’s Examcn, p. 11. 

I A. D. 117-107.— Pauthier’s L’jjamea, p. 12. 

1 Pauthiev’s Eramen, p. 27. 

I Or \Vu, one of tlio three dynastio.s which reigned simul- 

( taiieously over three divisions of the Chinese empire : if sub- 
sisted from A. D. 222 to 280.— J. A. 8'. B. a. a. p. (1-f. 
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The king of India was filled with astonish- 
ment, and cried out — What ! there still exist such 
men on the shores of the most distant seas ? 
Thereupon he invited them to visit the interior 
of his kingdom. 

In the suite of this ambassador, he sent two 
officers, Chi n-s o n g and another, to present 
F a n-c hen and S u-w e with four horses from 
the T u e i-c h i country, as a token of recogni- 
tion. They arrived only at the end of four 
years. At this time, the emperor of the U 
dynasty had sent Khang-thai, with the title of 
Chong-lang, on a mission to the kingdom of 
P u-n a n. Upon meeting with Chin-song and 
his companion, he questioned them about the 
customs of India. It is, they replied, a country 
where the Buddhist law flourishes. The people 
are upright and honest, and the soil is very 
fertile. The king’s name is Meu-lun^®; and the 
capital in which he resides is surrounded by 
walls. The rivers and streams are divided into 
a great number of smaller streams which run in 
canals and ditches and fall into a large river. 
The palaces are decorated with beautiful carved 
work^® ; in the streets and the public places, the 
houses, the pavilions, and raised galleries is 
heard the sound of little bells or of the drum and 
melodious songs, one sees rich clothihg, and 
bi’oathcs the perfume of flowers. 

^Merchants arrive there by land and sea, and 
gather in great numbers offering, according to 
the public taste, skilfully wrought vessels and 
curiosities of very great value. 

Right and left are sixteen large kingdoms. 


This title must be the^jChinese transcription of Mnli/x- 
rSma, there can be no doubt in respect to the first syllable 
wnM (in composition) ‘great’; but the Sanskrit, word re- 
presented by lun (or run, ran) is less certain. At all events 
this must he a king of Indio whoso reign corresponded with 
this date, between a. d. 222 and 2S0. — J. A. S. B. u. s. p. 65. 

This is the case at BanAras, where many of the houses 
have seven or eight storeys ; and the numerous temples 
and public edifices arc covered with sculptures and bas- 
reliefs. — J. A. S. B. u. s. 

The .name of this kingdom is notfonnd in the excellent 
history of Hiwen-thsaug, and I have not met with it else- 
where ; it appears to me to have been altered. 

Conf. Pauthier’s Examen, p. 17. 

In the eighteenth year of the Yuen-kia period (441 
A. D.), the king of Su-mo-li sent an ambassador to 
offer some of the products of his country. In the second 
year of the Hiao-kien period, in the reign of Hiao-wu 
(455 A.D.), the king of Kin-tho-li sent an officer with the 
title of Ch’ang-shi to offer precious vases of gold and 
silver. Still later, in the first year of the Yuen-hoe'i 
period in the reign of Pci-ti (read Tsang-u-wang, the 
year 473 a. d.), the kingdom of Po-li paid tribute. These 
kingdoms believed in the doctrine of Buddha. (Note of 
Ma-twan-lin.) 

Are the Kin-tho-li the Oandari of Herodotus and Str^ 
bo ? In Sanskrit Oandhari or Qandhara . — J, A. S. B. u. s. 


namely Kia-we’i (Kapila), She-wei (Sravasti) 
Y e-p 0 ,““® etc. 

Several kingdoms, although two or three 
thousand lis from Tbien-cliu, yield obedience 
to it, because they consider that this kingdom 
is situated in the middle of the universe. 

In the fifth year of the Yuon-lcia period iu 
the reign of W e n-t i , of the Song dynasty (in 
the year 428 A. D.), Yuei-’ai (that is to say 
‘loved by the moon, ’in Sanskrit — Chandrapriya), 
king of K i a-p i-1 i (Kapila) in Thien-chu,®^ sent 
an ambassador to present a letter to the emperor, 
and to offer him a ring set with diamonds, a 
bracelet of pm'O gold, along with other valuablo 
articles, and two parrots, one red and the' 
other white. 

In the second year of the Thal-slii period, in 
the reign of M i n g-t i (4G6 a.d.), he sent again 
an ambassador to pay tribute. The emperor con- 
ferred on him the title of Kien-wei-tsiang-kiun 
(literally ‘ the general who establishes autho- 
rity’). 

At the beginning of the Thien-lclen period, in* 
the reign of W u- 1 i of the Liang dynasty 
(502 A.D. ), Kioto, (Gupta,) king of India, sent 
Chu-lo-ta, with the title of Chang-shi, to present 
the emperor with a letter,®® a spitoon of lieil-li 
(vaiduryija, lapis lazuli), different kinds of per- 
fumes, stuffs o^l-ie-pei {harpdsa, cotton), etc. His 
kingdom was near a largo river called S i n- 
thao®* (Sindh), which rises in the Kwan- 
1 u n®’ ( Aneuta) mountains, and divides into five 
rivers, of which the collective name is H e n g- 
s h u i (the river Heng or Ganges). At the bot- 


For the letter sec P.authior, w. s. pp. 30-33. 

These curious details, the oxactitu lc of which may 
excite surprise, prove that the Chinese historians were 
better informed than might have been expected of facts 
and circumstances concerning Central and Western Asia. 
We are indebted to Colebrooke for the means of ascertain- 
ing the accuracy of the Chinese writers. In fact the 
Chinese words Sin-thao are but the transcription of the 
Sanskrit word SHil, the name of one of the sources of the 
Ganges. In a memoir on the sources of this river, this 
scholar cites the following passage from the astronomer 
BhAskara Acharya : — “ The holy stream which escapes from 
the foot of "Fishnu descends from the abode of 'Vishriu on 
mount Meru (the Kwan-lun), whence it divides into four 
currents, and passing through the air, it rcachos the lakes 
on the summit of the mountains which austaiii^thcm. Under 
the name of Sitd, this river joins the Bhadvaswa ; as the 
A 1 a k a n a n d A, it outers liluinitavarsha (Hindustan) ; as 
the C h a k s h u, it proceeds to Kctumala, and as the 
B li a d ra, it goes to Kuru of the novth..’’—Siddh&ntasir6. 
mani ; Bhavuna-kdsha, 37 and 38. — J. A. S. B. u. s. p. 66. 

Mount Meru. “ The Hindus say that the Ganges 
falls from heaven upon its summit, and thence descends in 
four currents ; the southern branch is the Ganges, the 
eastern branch is the Sita, and the western is the Chakshu 
or Oxus,”— Wilson, Sa-n s/irit Diet., 2nd edit. Art.werM— the 
name Meru is the Mepoj of the Greeks. — J. A, S- B, u, s. 
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tom of this river, pure salt is found as -white as 
rock crystal.®* 

In the reign of S i u e n-w u of the later Wei 
dynasty (500 — 604 a. d,), the king of India®^ 
sent an ambassador to present the emperor 
with a well trained horse. He related that 
this country produced lions, sables, leopards, 
rats,®* camels, rhinoceros, and elephants. 

There is a mineral product called lio-tsi 
which resembles y un-mu (laminar mica), but 
it is of a violet colour. It can be split®® into 
leaves as thin as a grasshopper’s wing, and 
which laid on the top of one another resemble 
gauze several times folded. 

A kind of diamond is found similar to 
ts'e-chi-ing (crystalline quartz), which thestrong- 
est fire cannot dissolve, and which can cut jade. 
One may obtain also articles made of tortoise-shell 
{tae met), gold (kin), copper (king), iron (toe), 
lead (yuen), and tin (seih), textures of thread*® of 
gold,*' carpets ornamented with gold, and carpets 
otpe-thie (cotton) ; perfumes extracted from the 
chen-tan tree (chanduna, sandal), and the yo-lcin 
plant ; sugarcane and other products ; crystallized 
sugar,*® pepper (hu-tsiao — piper nigrum), ginger 
and black salt. 

On the west, this kingdom maintains com- 
mercial relations by sea with the people of 
T a-t h s i n** and the ’A s i** (Parthians) . Some- 
times its inhabitants travel as far as the king- 
doms of Fu-nan (Siam) and K i a o-c h i (Ton- 
quin) for the purpose of trading. They have a 


““ Pauthier’s Emmen, p. 18. 

Pauthier has ‘ Northern India.’ — u. s. p. 34. 

Ma-twan-lin writes hoen (agitare, movere), a word 
corrupted for hoen, rat, whose fur is much prized. I 
borrow this correction from the original passage inserted 
in the Pien-i-tien, book Iviii. 

The word lie in the text means ‘ to set in order’ ; it is a 
mistake; I believe it should be ‘split.’ This correction 
is confirmed by a passage in the Pien-i-tien (book Iviii.) 
identical with this one, in which the same idea is expressed 
by “divided.” 

In the text it is “ to engrave,” I think it should read 
“thread.” 

31 'pijggQ QQ doubt, the fine brocades, embroidered 
with gold and silver, for which Banfiras is still so celebrated, 
which continue to constitute an extensive article of com- 
merce throughout India.— J. A. 8. B. u. s. 

SMh-meih, ‘ stone-honey.’ 

The Eoman empire ; and the An-si are most probably 
the subjects of the Arsacides. — E d. 

Perhaps the Yasy of the Eussian annals, ‘ Alani sive 
Assi’ of Carpini (p. 709), and ‘ Alani sive Aas’ of Eobru- 
quis,— the Alani of classical authors ; see Bretschneider’s 
ilediceval Qeog. and Hist, of C. ^ W. Asia, pp. 1841f.— Ed. 
These are, no doubt, the nfitch-girls. 

»« To form the j&tS,. See the laws of Manu, book 


great deal of coral, also pearls and lang-han 
(a kind of coral). They are not in the habit of 
keeping ledgers, but pay for goods with chi-pei 
or dentated shells (cowries) ; they particularly 
excel in magical sciences (that is, in working 
transformations) . The greatest mark of respect 
which one can show to a man is to kiss his 
feet and lightly touch his heels before address- 
ing him. In the houses of the rich there are 
young female singers*® and jugglers who keep 
the inmates in amusement. The king and his 
chief officers are dressed in brocaded silk ; the 
sovereign retains on the crown of his head a 
small lock of hair,*® which is dressed spirally, he 
wears the rest of his hair very short. The men 
cut their hair and hang pendants in their ears ; 
they are accustomed to walk barefooted, and 
dress themselves in white. They are timid, 
and little given to war and combats. They use 
bows and arrows, shields and spears*® ; they also 
know how to use scaling ladders, wooden oxen 
(muh-meau) and floating horses (low-met for 
crossing rivers), they also make subterraneous 
passages. They have a written language, and 
are excellent astronomers and calculators of tho 
calendar. Tho Indians all study an elementary 
book called Si-ta-cham/^ (the Stddha, a kind of 
primer),* and write memoranda upon leaves 
called pei-to-yei^* 

Y a n g-t i I, an emperor of tho S u i dynasty 
(605 A. D.), having formed the project of enter- 
ing into relations with the S i-y u (tho countries 


’’’ Fete, tbis is a scaling-ladder, of whicli a represonta- 
tion may be seen in the Art Militaire Chinois, figs. 48 
and 49. — J. A. S. B. u. s, p. (>7. 

The two Chinese oluiractcrs seilt -ihan are a transcrip- 
tion of tho Sanskrit word sidilhanta, wliicli signifies 
‘ established truth,’ ‘ domoustrablo conclusion,’ and which 
forms the titles of many scientific books, as tho i'ilrya 
SiddhAnta, the Brahma Sxddh&nia, the Siddhdnta Kaumu- 
di, &c. The leaves of the trees, pei-to, are the olas, on 
which most of the Sanskrit MSS. are written, especially 
those in Telinga characters, which come from Southern 
India. — J. A. 8. B. u, s. 

In the section on trees of tho imperial book of botany 
Xwancj-liiun-fcmg-pu, book xiv. under Pe'i-to-shu, wo road 
that “ this tree is a native of Magadha ; it grows to the 
height of sixty or seventy foot, and does not lose its loaves 
in winter. There are three spccios of it, tho first of which 
is called To-lo-po-li-cha (in Sanskrit T&lavrikshit). Its 
leaves are called I'o-lo-po-li-cha-pe'i-to (in Sanskrit T&la- 
vrikshapatra). The word pv'i-tn is an Indian word 
(patra), which is translated ‘ loaf ’ in Chinese. Chinoso authors 
sometimes write ye-shrt (in Sanskrit pci-to-po-li-cha ; 
read pntravriksha, literally ‘ tree with leaves’), Homotimos 
pe'i-to-shu, a hybrid word made up of patra, leaves, and 
shu tree.” 

“ In India, the bark and leaves are used to write books 
on.” This tree is the palm named Borassus fla helliformis. 
The Imperial book of botany quoted above explains tho 
expvesaion pe'i-to-shu more clearly than any Chinese book 
has before done. (Cf. Fan-i-ming-i-tsi, book vii., fol. 26 v.) 
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to the west of China), sent Fei-tu to induce*® I tsn) of the T.h a n g dynasty (618-627) serious 


the Si-fan *^ (Tibetans) and other people to 
pay homage to him. Many princes responded 
to his appeal ; those of India being the only ones 
who refused to enter into relations with him. 
Their refusal irritated him very much. 

The Kings of India are of the K i-1 i-c h i 
family, called also T s a-li (Kshattryas). For 
centuries they have held the throne without once 
acquiring it either by usurpation or murder. 

There are four crops of rice in the year ; the 
greatest of cereals is called mo-to-tho.** 

The women wear necklaces of gold, silver 
and pearls. The bones of the dead are burned 
and their ashes placed in a so-tu (Stupa) ;*® 
sometimes however they leave the dead in the 
middle of a desert, or throw them into a river ; 
they serve then for food for birds and beasts of 
prey, fishes and turtles. There is no law to 
determine the duration of mourning. Those 
who have been guilty of treason or revolt are 
put to death in secret, those who have com- 
mitted light offences may buy themselves off 
with money, and those who have failed in the 
duties of filial piety either suffer amputation of 
the hands or feet, nose or ears, or are banished 
to the frontiers. 

The Indians have a written language, and 
they excel in astronomical caloulations** and the 
science of the calendar. They use characters 
invented by the god Fan,*® and write memorable 
things on leaves called pei-to-rje.*’^ In all parts 
of India ancient traces of F o (Buddha Sakya- 
muni)*' are found. The people have faith in 
solemn oaths, and transmit magical formulas 
which they say can bring dragons and call down 
rain. 

In the Wn-te period (In the reign of K a o- 

In Chinese, ‘ to go before.’ 

‘ Western Barbarians,’ see Bretschneider, u. s. p. 112. 
— Ed. 

This word does not appear to be purely Indian, for the 
two last syllables mean in Chine3e-;-camel. The character 
mo (ma) seems to be an abbreviation of a Sanskrit word. 
The word ‘ camel’ is doubtless used in allusion to the 
extraordinary height of this cereal. _ ^ 

*» Read/So-tu-po. (Cf. Fan-i-mtng-i-tsibooKxx.ioLb2). 
From this word stO/pa, the word ‘ tope’ has been fonned. 
The text literally means “ and a tomb was built for him.” 

** Ma-twan-lin has omitted the word before (cf. Pe'i- 
wen-ym-fu, book Ixxxv. fol. 191 r.) , „ , 

This word Fan is an abbreviation of Fan-lan-mo, 
Brahma (Of. San-thsang-fa-su, book xlvi.^ fol. 3). It is 
usually written Fan-mo — Brahma (Cf. Fan-i-ming-i-tsi, 
book xi. fol. 11, line 4). , 

*« This passage is already found in a foregoing extract, 
taken from the collection of annals._ We preserve it, in 
order to giro the te.xt of illa-twan-lin in full. 

I think that ho moans here vestiges of ancient monu- 


disturbances broke out in India. King S h i- 
lo-y-to (Siladitya)*® raised a great array, and 
fought with irresistible valour. The men neither 
took off their own armour nor the elephants 
their housings. He punished the kings of four 
parts of India, so that they all with their faces 
turned towards the north acknowledged his 
superiority. 

At this time, a Buddhist monk called Hiwen- 
t h s a n g came to the kingdom of Siladitya; 
the king invited him to come and see him, and 
said to him, — “ In your country a vei’y pious 
monarch appeared, and a war-song was com- 
posed to celebrate the conquests of the emperor 
of China ;*° try, I pray you, to teach it to me.” 

H i w e n-t h s a n g told him briefly how 
T h a T-t s 0 n g had, by his divine valour, quieted 
the misfortunes and troubles of the empire, and 
brought the foreign peoples®® into subjection. 
0 h o a n g-w a n g (in Sanskrit Siladitya) was 
delighted at these words, and cried out — “ It be- 
comes me to turn towards the east and to do 
homage to him.” In the fifteenth year of the 
Ghing-Jcwan period (641), Siladitya assumed 
the title of king of M o-k i e-t h o (Magadha), 
and sent an ambassador with a letter to the 
emperor. This monarch ordered Liang-hoai- 
king, under the title of Tnn-ki-wei, to go to 
him furnished with an imperial brevet, and to 
invite him to submission. 

Siladitya fuU of astonishment asked bis 
officers whether an ambassador had ever come 
from M o-h o-s h i n-t a n before ? “ Never,” they 
simultaneously replied. In the language of the 
barbarians (that is of these people) the author 
adds, the middle kingdom (China) is called Mo- 
ho-shin-tan, (in Sanskrit Mahachinasthana). 


ments erected in places visited by Buddba. In Chinese 
the word ku-tsi often means remains of ancient monu- 
ments (see the Tlvxi-tsing-i-tong-chi, in the section entitled 
Ku-tsi). 

** Harshavarddhana — see ante vol. VII. pp. 106ff. — E d. 

Tsin is the name of the dymasty which reigned over 
China from B.c. 249 to /202, during which the Chinese 
power caused itself to be faiown for the first time in 
Central and Western Asia, its conquests being extended to 
the Caspian sea and Bengal, iii the reign of Tsin-sbe- 
hwang-to, the celebrated Burner of the Books. The name 
of this dynasty has formed that of China, in Sanskrit China, 
which occurs In tVio Xaw's of Mann (book x. si. 41), and 
therefore to a date anterior to the third tentury before 
our era, which may be easily explained in referring the 
name of China to the period of the foundation of the 
kingdom of Tsin in the western province of Shen-se, about 
B.C. 100. — J. A. S. B. w. s. p. 68. 

It is in Chinese Ssei, the “ four strangers,” which 
means strangers from the four cardinal points — North, 
South, East, and W est. 
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The king then went out, and bending on his 
knees thus received the imperial decree, and 
placed it on his head (in token of respect). 

The Chinese envoy immediately after his re- 
turn went to the palace, and Li-i, under the title 
of Wei'-weii-ching, was ordered to carry to the 
king of Magadha the reply of the emperor. 

Great officers went before him, outside the 
town, and the inhabitants of the capital and 
the neiglibouring towns flocked out to see him, 
and to burn joorfuinos on his path. S 1 1 a d i t y a 
came himself at the head of his ministers, and 
received the imperial decree with his face turned 
to the cast. He again presented laminar mica 
(lio-tsi), a perfume called yo-hin, and a tree 
called (in Sanskrit hoclhidnima , — the 

tree of knowledge, fious religiosa) , 

In the twentieth year of the Ohing-huan 
period (G4G), the emperor sent Wang-hiwen-tso, 
under the title of Yeu-wei-so-fu-chang-shi,®“ on 
an embassy to the kingdom of Magadha, he 
associated with him Tsiang-shi-jin.“’ Before ho 
arrived King Siladitya died, and his king- 
dom fell into a state of anarehy. One of 
his ministers named Na-fo-ti-a-la-na-shun 
(Nava ....?) usurped the supreme power, 
and sent soldiers to oppose ’\Vang-hiwcn-tso. 
At this time his suite consisted only of a few 
dozens of cavaliers, who straggled without 
success, and were" all taken prisoners. Soon 
after the usurper used violence to make other 
kingdoms pay him tribute. 

Hiwen-tse resolved upon action, and retired 
to a town on the western frontier of T u-f a n, 
from which ho called the neighbouring king- 
doms to arms. The king of T u-f an came 


Tlio words pK-ti aro probably the transcription of 
the name of a tree in Sanskrit, perhaps tiio vata, a sacred 
tree employed in religious ceremonies, and of whioli 
mention is often made in Sanskrit poetry. VV'hat confirms 
this conjecture is the following passage in Kang-ho’s 
dictionary, under the character pu ; “ pu-ti is the name 
of a tree which grows in the kingdom of Mo-kea-to 
(Magadha).” — J. A. S. B. u. s. p. G9. 

The Eiicycloprcdia jPa-yucii-c/ni'/ii!, (hook cxx.) gives 
him the title of Ch’ao-san-ta-t'u, a sort of .anlic councillor; 
a title which wo shall see further on was conferred on him 
after he had completed his traveds. Uufortunatoly tlio 
history -which he composed in twelve books has not como 
down to us. 

Panthier, u. s. p, 53. 

This authoritative demand, if it he not introduced 
here, as the facts, indeed, show, to gratify Chinese vanity, 
would denote that, at this period, Tibet was already 
dependent on the Chinese empire as well as several other 
neighbouring kingdoms, — J. A. S. B. u. s. 

” Nepala : see the account given by Ma-twan-lin (book 
cccxxxv., fol, 14) in the translation by M. Remusat. 
Nouv. Asiat, 1. 1. p. 193. 


with a thousand soldicr.s, .and tlic king ol N v- 
p al” Avith seven thousand c.avalioi’s. 1 liwen-tso 
divided them into several bodies, and marohod 
.against the town of T a-p o-h o-l o,''* Avhieh be 
took by storm at the endot throe days. He be- 
headed three thousand people, and ten thousand 
more were drowned. A-1 a-n a-sh vi n abandoned 
his kingdom and fled ; then ho colha’led his scat- 
tered troops, and attempted a frc.sh light, hut the 
general Jin (or Tsiang-shi-jin) took him alive, 
ho also capturotl .and beheaded a thousand men. 
The remains of tlie hostile .army obeying tho 
orders of the queen, tried to slop tho way upon 
tho b.anks of tho river K h i ou-t o-avo i (CJan- 
dhaiva)” ; but Tsiang-shi-jin gave them battle 
and defeated them. He took tho queen and tho 
king’s son prisoners, captured tAVolvo tlionsaud 
men and women, and twenty thousand head of 
cattle, and subdued five hundred and eighty 
toAvns, l.argo and small. 

S h i-k i 0 u-m a (Srikumara ?) king of eastern 
India, sent him thirty thous.and oxen and 
horses, and provisions for all his army ; to 
which he added bows, scimitars, and collars 
of groat value. Tho king of K i a-m o-l 
gave him some rare articles, a map of his states’^ 
and several statuettes o(‘ I^ao-tsu. 

Hi wen-tso took A - 1 a-n a-s h u u, .and presented 
him at the gaBe of tho p.alace. Tho magistrates 
proclaimed tho victory in tho ancestral temple, 
and tho oraporor raised him to the rank of 
Ch’ao-s.an-ta-fu (a sort of aulic councillor). 

Ho had met a magici.an named Na-lo-mi-po-so- 
mci (Nriradovasvamiu ?), Avho said ho AA-as two 
hundred years old, and pretended that ho pos- 
sessed tho .art of procuring immortality. TIio 

The name of this town, which shouhl ho prononuceil 
Davahava (?), is not found in any other Chinoso work. 

Pauthier reads Tu-pu-ho-lo. Tu (the first character) 
may bo road cha or tsa. If it bo read cha, the pronuncia- 
tion of tho epoch in question Cha-pu-ho-lo would ho an 
exact transcription of Chaniparan, a city placed by Ahn’l 
Paxl in BoliAr, the ancient kingdom of Magadha — and pro- 
bably tho same as Chapra, on tho Gange-s higliov up than 
IbUna ; for ChaprA is but a variation of ChampArani, as tho 
latter is likowiso of Champarauagara. — J. A. S. B. u. a 

The Godavari is suggested in tho J, A. S. B. it. s. 
p. 69. 

Another author wrilna in iho saino plaoo Kia-pi-li 
(Kapila). Cf. Bicn-i-ticn book Iviii. 

This king.hmi must bo that of KAina-rnpa, inontioned 
in tho Sanskrit inscription on the column of Allahaliad, and 
which formed tho western part of tlio kingdom of Assam, on 
tho frontiers of Tibet. The syllable kd is well ropreseutod 
by keu, as ma is by mo, and rd by In ; the last syllable pa is 
not transcribed. It is worthy of remark that it is a 
general law of transcription from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
that the short a should be represented in the latter by o. — 
J. A. S. B. At. s. p. 70. 
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emperoi'®® being attacked by a mortal malady 
ordered him to prepare his marvellous remedy. 
Thsui-tnn-li, chief minister of war, V7as ordered 
to protect and watch over his emissaries, who 
would be obliged to travel through all the 
empire to collect medicinal plants of extra- 
ordinary virtue, and very rare minerals, some 
of them even went into all the kingdoms of 
the Po-lo-men (Brahmans). AcGortling to him, 
the river called Pan-da-fa®^ flows out of a 
stone trough, and is guarded by men hewn out 
of stone. It has seven kinds of waters : some 
are hot and others cold ; the former dissolve 
rapidly plants, herbs and metals. If any one 
plunges his hand into it, he finds it cooked 
and dissolved the same moment. This water 
is draAvn with the skull of a camel, and poured 
into a calabash. 

“ There is a tree called ta-ln'i-la, the leaves of 
which resemble those of the U (a kind of ebony) : 
it grows on the rugged sides of a perpendi- 
cularly shaped mountain, the approach to which 
is guarded by a serpent hidden in a cave. Those 
who wish to obtain the leaves, knock them 
down by shooting arrows with four cornei'ed 
points against the branches, but they are soon 
carried off by the birds, they shoot more arrows, 
and at last obtain the leaves.” Such were the 
fables which this quack narrated. But at last, 
his magical science having remained iuotfectual, 
the emperor permitted him to return ; but before 
he had time to set out he died at C h a n g ’a n.®® 
While the Emperor Kao-tsong, (who mount- 
ed the throne in 650 a.d.) was reigning, L u. 

Tae-tsung, who reigned from a.d. 626 to 649.— J. A. S. 
B. u. s. 

This is a very exact transcription of the Persian word 
^ larV PanjSb, the ‘ five waters,’ or ‘five rivers’ (in Sans- 
krit Panchananda). The last syllaljlo /a. in the Chinese 
p-auscription represents the niDrofaithfuily the syllable 5b, 
inasinneh as t!io ennsoiiaiits composing it are two labials 
very often taken one for the other. — B. n. s. 

The Capital of China at that time. — Pauthier, u. s. 
p. 58. 

That is, Lolhyatilia, or follower of the atheistical 
system of philosophy founded by Charwaka, entitled 
L'lkayata (see Mr. Colebrooke’s Essays on the Philosophy 
of the Hindus). The suffix ku, which forms collective 
names in Sanskrit, is represented in Chinese by the char- 
acter che, which servos in like manner to form adjectives and 
collective names in Chinese. — J. A. S, B. u. s. p. 71. 

J7iao-ia is.the word in the text; it is a mistake for 
Vdd (Odra, now Orissa). Pauthier, however, says it was 
also called Kiwan-yn-mo, where were many stfipas, &e. — 
Eieamen, p. 69 n. 

'The other account has the second year (6G7 A. D.) — 
Pauthier, u. s. p. .59. ‘ 

See p’fllisson, JTist. des Moyiyols, tom. I. p. 217; 
Bretsclmeidor’s Media-val Geoy. and Hist. pp. 42 if. — Ed. 

*” Ta-shx, great eaters,’ (rather tdzi, Arabians) is the 
name by which the Chinese designate the Arabs, This 


kia-y-to°® (Lokuditya), a native of U-ta,'* 
obtained an interview with him by aid of his 
(pretended) knowledge of magic. He received 
the title of Hoai-hoa-ta-tsiang-kiun. 

In the third year®® of the Khien-fong period 
(GG8 A. D.), the kings of the flveindias all came 
to do homage to the emperor. 

In the Kha'i-yuen period (713 — 714) ambas- 
sadors came three times from Central India, 
and once an envoy came from Southern India. 
They brought a bird which could speak, and 
whose plumage was of five colours. They 
asked troops to punish the T a-s h i°° (the Tuzi 
— Arabs)®^ and the T u-fan (Thibetans), and 
desired the emperor to give their army an 
honorary name. Hiweii-tsong passed a decree, 
in which he gave it the name H o a i-t e-k i u n 
(the army which cherishes virtue). 

“Foreigners,” the ambassador said, “think 
themselves honoured only when they receive a 
cloak and a girdle ; upon which the emperor 
made him a present of a brocaded cloak, a 
leathern girdle enriched with gold, a satchel 
ornamented with fishes,®® and seven other valu- 
able articles. 

The king of Northern India came once to do 
homage to the emperor. 

Towards the end of the Khien-ymn period 
(G68— C70), China havinglost the country ofH o- 
lon g, the kings of India ceased from that time 
to come to court. In the third year of the 
Kwang-sJmn period (953 a.d.) sixteen Samaneans 
from Western India, Sa-man-to (Satnanta) and 
others, brought some very fine horses as tribute. 


curious passage throws great light on this obscure period 
of Indian history, and confirms a fact hitherto scarcely 
noticed, but which has been asserted by two Arabian 
authors Almakin and Abu’l Peda, namely the invasion of 
India by the Arabs at the beginning of the eighth century. 
“ Muhammad ben Kiislra,” says the former, in his History 
of the Sfirrasins, “ took India ; he obtained possession of 
tte countries adjoining the Sind (Indus), gave battle to 
Dakar, who was king of them, vanquished him, made him 
prisoner, and put him to death.” The other, in his Musal- 
man Annals, translated by Eeiske, says “ Muhammed ben 
Kasim overran India as conqueror,” But the following is a 
passage, curious in another respect, concerning the same 
fact ; it is taken from the History of the Empire of the 
Khalifs, translated from Tabari (Turkish edition), for a 
knowledge of which we are indebted to M. Belnaud 
‘This same year 87 (a.d. 709) was gloriously terminated 
by the defeat of 200,000 barbarians, wlio bad ojitered the 
country of the Musalnuins, {;t>mituindod by Boghabnn, 
nephew of the emporor of (Ihina. The Musalmans con- 
fessed tliat they owed tins important victory to the 
protection of God.’— J. A. S. B. vol. VI. p. 71. 

On the Ta-slii, sec Breitscliuoidcr, On the knowledge 
posses.-: d hg the Ancient Chinese of the Arabs, ^e, 
(Trubner, London 1871). — Ed. 

Wo see in the Tbang annals, that these fishes were 
sometimes made of jade, and sometimes carved in gold or 
silver. 
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lu the third year of the Khien-te period of the 
Songs (9Go A. D.) T ao-y u e n, a Buddhist monk 
of T s a n g-c h o ii, returned from the S i-y u 
(Western countries). Having' obtained a portion 
o? the sJte-U (Saiira) ori’elic.sof Buddha, namely, 
a vase of rock crystal and forty bundles of 
Indian books written on palm leaves, ho came 
to offer them in homage to the emperor. 

T a o-y u e u liad gone to visit the Si-yu in the 
Thiea-fu pei’iod (947 A.n.), and liad travelled for 
twelve years, Ho had resided for six years in 
the five Indias. By the five Indias Thion-chu 
is meant. On his way back he passed through 
Yii-thien®® (Khotan), and arrived at the 
same time as the ambassadors (of the empcroi-). 
T h a i-t s u called him to the palace and ques- 
tioned him on the customs, mountains, rivers 
and itineraiy of the countries through which 
ho had travelled. To all of these questions he 
gave answers. 

In the fourth year of the Khien-te period (9GG 
A. D.) the monk Hing-kin, followed by fifty- 
six companions, came to the gate of the palace, 
and told the emperor that he wished to go to the 
6 i-y u (the Western countries) to obtain some 
Buddhist books. His request was granted,. 

They travelled through the districts of Khan- 
eheu, Sha-cheu, I-chcu, Su-chon, etc. the king- 
doms of Y e n-k i (now Kharashar), K i e u-t s c 
(Kuche),'*' Y n-t h i e n (Khotan), K o-l o (Kolom), 
etc. They passed also through the kingdoms 
of P u-1 u-s h a (Purushapura, now Peshawar), 
K i a-s h i-m i-1 o (Kashmir), etc. and all the 
Princes passed decrees and issued orders to 
the inhabitants to be careful to guide and con- 
duct them. 

After the Khai-pao period (9G3 — 975) 
several'^ Indian monks arrived without molesta- 
tion, bringing with them Buddhist manuscripts 
to give to the emperor. 

In the winter of the eighth year (97G), 
Y a n g-k i e-k ii a n g-1 o (others read Yang-kie- 
shuo-lo, Ahgkasvara P), son of the king of 
Eastern India, came to pay tribute and do 
homage to the emperor. 

According to the laws of India, when a king 
dies, he is succeeded by his eldest son (Kuraara- 
raja) ; the other sons leave the family and 
embrace a religious life, and they are no longer 
allowed to reside in their native kingdom. 

Hu-t’an, Bretsclineider, ut. sup. p. 151 . — Ed. 

Bretschneidor, ut, sup. p. 149. ■ 


[Jaxvauv, 188" 

The king of Eastern India had a .son called 
M a n-c h u-s h i-1 i (Mahjusri), who ai'rived 
at the capital in the train of some Chinese 
monks. Thai-tsong (who mounted the 
throne in 97G) ordered him to bo lodged in the 
Siang-kiic-sse convent. He observed rigidly 
the Buddhist precepts, and won the esteem and 
admiration of the inhabitants of the capital. 
The emperor having loaded him with riches 
and favours, all the monks envied and hated 
him, and as ho did not understand the Chinese 
language, they fabricated a false petition, in 
which they represented him as asking' permis- 
sion to go back to his own country. The 
empci’or granted him permission. 

When . the decree was passed, M a n-c h u- 
8 h i-1 i (Mahjusri) was at first filled with stupor 
and indignation. The monks told him that 
the decree was irrevokablc. After some month, s 
he went away, announcing that he was going 
to the coasts of the Southern Sea on board 
a merchant vessel. It was never known to what 
country he went. 

In the seventh year of the Thd'i-p'ing-liinij- 
liiie period (9SG a. d.), K ii a u g-y ii e n, a monk 
of I-cheii, wont to India, :iiul on his return 
brought the emperor a letter from the king of 
that country whose name was Mo-si-nang. 
The emperor ordered Shi-hu (Diinaprila ?), 
an Indian monk, to translate it into Chinese. 
The following is the letter ; — “Lately I have 
learned that there is in the kingdom of China 
a king as great as ho is enlightened, perfectly 
holy, perfectly intelligent, and who by his 
majesty and power reig'ns supremo. Every 
day 1 think Avith conliision of my bad fortune, 
and lament that 1 cannot go in |)er.son to pay 
homage to you. ITorn afar 1 look affection- 
ately towards the capital of China and wish your 
holy person ten thousand felicities. 

“ On the arrival of Kiiang-yiien, I had the 
honour to receive a holy statuette enriched with 
diamonds, represeiiting !8akyamuni seated in 
the attitude of felicity and divine calm. I 
clothed myself in liia-sha, and made offerings to 
him. 

“ I humbly desii'c that the august emperor of 
China may obtain perfect felicity and under- 
standing, that he may enjoy long life in order 
to guide every creature to happinc.ss, and that 

Pautbior says ‘ ouo’, — u..-i. p. 70. 
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lie may enable all tliose who are exposed to 
shipwreck, to sail over the immense sea of life 
and death. Now I have entrusted Kiiang-yiien 
with some relics of Sakyamuni, that he may 
present to your majesty on my behalf.” 

S h i-h u (Danapala ? ) also translated a letter 
from the monks of India as a body which in 
its style and thoughts resembled that of king 
Iklo-si-nang. 

According to the Samanean S h i - h n 
(Dtinapala ?) “ the kingdom of U-tien-nang 
(Udyana)’* belongs to Northern India. After 
twelve days’ travelling in a westerly direction, 
one arrives at the kingdom of K h i e n-t h o-l o 
(Gandhiira) ; at the end of other twelve days, 
journeying in the same direction one comes to 
the kingdom of N a n g-g o-l o-k i a-1 o (Naga- 
rahara) ; after journeying ten days more, still 
in the same direction, the kingdom of L a n-p o 
(Lampa, Lamghan)'® is reached, at the end of 
other ten days, still travelling towards the west, 
one annves at the kingdom of G o- j e- n a n g'* 
(Gajana) ; continuing the journey towards the 
west the kingdom of P o-s s e (Pars’a, Persia) 
is at last reached ; thence one can set sail on 
the western sea. .. . 

“The journey from Northern to Central 
India occupies a hundred and twenty days. 

“ From Central India travelling towards the 
west, after three halts A-1 a-w e i (?) is reached ; 
and if the journey is continued in the same 
direction for twelve days more, one comes’* to 
K a-r a-n a-k i ii-j e (the second syllable is not 
required — Kanyaknbja, Kanauj) ; at the end 
of other twelve days’ travelling one arrives at 
the kingdom of M a-1 a-w e i ; after a journey 
bf.twelve days more, utill in a westerly direc- 
tion, one reaches the kingdom ofU-jen-ni’® 
(Ujjayani) ; if one continues journeying in the 
same direction for twenty-five days more the 
kingdom of L o-l o (Lara ?) is arrived at, and 
after other forty days one comes to the king- 
dom of S u-1 a-t a (Sunishtra). 

“ From Sui’ashtra to the Western Sea is a 
journey of eleven days. 

Conf. Stan. Jnlien Vie de Hioxten Thsaruj, p. 85; 
M6m, mr les Cont. Occid, 1. 1, pp. 131, 149; t. II. pp. 313 
eeqq ; Beal’s Fa-hian (c. 8), p. 26 . — Ed. 

’3 Vie de H. T. pp. 73, 96, 264 ; t. I. p. 93 ; t. II. 
p. 300 ; Lanipag® in Ptol. Gcorj. lib. VII. c. i. § 42. — Ep. 

’* Gha'/na, Bretschneiiler, u. s. p. 171. 

In this passage, which is an extract from the Song 
annals, Ma-twan-lin has omitted twenty-three words, of 
which the following i.s the meaning : — ‘ VVe arrive at the 


“ It generally takes three months to travel 
from Central to Southern India; thence after 
jonrncying eighty-six days towards the west 
one arrives at the kingdom of K o n g-k i a - n a 
(Konkanapura),” from which another day’s tra- 
velling in the same direction brings one to 
the sea. 

“ If one sets out from Southern India, and 
travels in a southerly direction, he will reach 
the southern sea at the end of six months.” 

Such were the itineraries which the monk 
S h i-h u (Dilnaprila ?) made known.’® 

In the eighth year (083 a.d.) a monk called 
F a-y n, who had gone to India to search for 
Buddhist books, arrived on his way hack to 
China at the kingdom of S a n-f o-t s i (part of 
Sumatra), where he met an Indian monk calleij 
M e i-m o-l o-s h i-1 i (Mlmarasri P),’® who after a 
short interview asked him to take charge of a 
letter in which he expressed a desire to go to the 
kingdom of China to explain the sacred books. 

The emperor passed a friendly decree calling 
him to the capital. 

F a-y u set himself to beg, and caused a dais 
to be made ornamented with dragons and a 
Masha (a kind of religious dress, from the 
Sanskrit word brown). 

Being desirous of returning to India he asked 
imperial letters of recommendation to the foreign 
princes whose domhfious he would have to 
travel through. He presented them to the king 
of San-fo-tsi (Sumatra); whence he came 
after a long voyage to the Prince of A-k u-1 a 
and K i e-m a n g (Kama ?), steward of cavalry, 
chief of the kingdoms of K o-l a n and T s a n- 
ta-lo (Chandra) and king of Western India, 
whose son Mu-tho-sien (Mudhasuia ?) gave him 
on his departure letters of recommendation. 

In the Yong-hi period (984 — 988 a.d.) Thse- 
han, a monk from W e i-ch eu, returning from the 
Si-yu (the western countries), with a foreign 
monk named Mi-tan-lo (Mitra), brought letters 
from thes. king of Northern India and N a- 1 a n- 
t h o (Nalanda), who sat on a throne ornamented 
with diamonds (Vajrdsanam) . 

kingdom of W o i-n a n g-1 o or M o-n a n g-1 o (wei is 
often written for mo ; tlie latter spelling would give the 
sound Manara f ) . After travelling twelve days towards the 
west one arrives (at Kanyakuhja).’ 

There is a mistake iu the text, where we read MCto 
instead of w. 

” Vie de H. T. p. 201 ; Minx. t. II. pp. 146, 400 .— Ed. 

Pauthicr, u. s. p. 77- 

Pandit Bhagvanlai suggests Vimalairi.— E d. 
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A Brahmau called Youg-lii and a heretical 
sectarian from Persia called A-1 i-i n also arrived 
at the capital. Yong-shi announced that his 
native kingdom was called L i-t e, and that the 
king’s name was Y a-1 o-ii-t e ; and his surname 
A-j e-n i-f o ; he was clothed in yelloAV, and wore 
a golden headdress ornamented with the seven 
precious things. When he went out ho mount- 
ed an elephant, or was borne in a palanquin. 
His retinue was preceded by musicians who 
sang melodious song-s accompanied by the sound 
of conch shells and cymbals. He often visited 
the Buddhist convents, and distributed abund- 
ant alms to the poor. The queen’s name was 
Mo-ho-ni (Mahani ?); she wore a robe of red 
taffeta, enriched with thin plates of chased 
gold. She only went out once a year, when she 
dlsti’ibutod generous gifts for the relief of the 
unfortunate. If any one had an act of injustioo 
or tyranny to complain of, he waited till the 
king or queen w'ent out to walk ; he then 
followed them, and laid open his grievances. 
There were four ministers of justice who directed 
the administration of the kingdom, and decided 
all affairs. 

The different kinds of grain, the domestic 
animals and the different kinds of fruit were 
the s.cmo as in CIiiTia. In the markets and for 
all commercial ti’ansaotions they made use of 
copper coins. 

The face and the back of these coins were 
distinguished as in China by different inscrip- 
tions or ornaments ; they wci’e round and of the 
same diameter as those of China ; but the 
centre was full and not pierced by a hole for 
the purpose of stringing them on a cord. 

After six months’ travelling in an easterly 
direction from this kingdom one comes to the 
kingdom of the Ta-shi (Tazi, Arabs); two 
months after to S i-c h e ii (Turfan, country of 
the Uigurs) ; and three months after that to 
H i a-c h e ti. 

A-li-in added that the king of his native 
country had taken the title of He-i (which 
means ‘clothed in black’ U) ; his family name 
was Chang, and his surname Li-li-mo. He wore 

Namely ; 1st, Su-fa-lo (Suvarna), gold ; 2n(l, .\-lu-pa 
(Rfijjya), silver; 3rd, Licii-li {Vaidvrya), lapis lazuli ; 
■ith, Pho-li (Sphatiha) rock crystal ; .“itli, Meii-so-lo-kie-la- 
po {Masdragiirbh’), emerald; 6th, Mo-lo-kia-li, the agate; 
7th, Po-ma-lo-kia {P.'drwM'dga), the ruby : (Of. Han-ismig- 
ja-su, book sxx. fol. 14). 

“ This expression refers to the Abbaside Kbalifs. The 


clothing of brocaded silk of different colours. 
Every time that he went out to walk or hunt he 
was absent two or three days; he took a whole 
day to return. The administration of public 
affairs was entrusted to nine persons of the 
highest rank. 

ihc inhabitants do not make use of coins in 
their commercial tran.saetions ; there are many 
different articles which they exchange for 
goods. 

Six months’ travelling in an Easterly direction 
from this country, briiiq-s one to the kingdom 
of the Brahmans (India). 

In the second year of the Ghi-lao period 
(996 A. D.) an Indian monk came to China on 
board a merchant vessel. He brought a boll 
to the emperor, a clapper (of a bell) orna- 
mented with little bells, a little copper hell, a 
statuette of Buddha, and a sacred book written 
on palm leaves. He did not understand the 
Chinese language. 

In the tliii'd and fourth years of the Thim- 
ski'iuj period (1025 — 102G A. n.) somo Indian 
monks of 'Western India, ’ A i'-h i c n-c h i (which 
means loving the knowledge Avliicli Aviso men 
posses, 4, PrabhajuAiuqn'iya r), S i n-li u (/. c. pro- 
tector oftlie faith, 1 ’r.'i nayaprda ?), .and otliers 
c.amo to present Buddhist books written on 
palm leaves. The emperor gave each of them 
a violet cloak of a square shape, and a rich 
girdle. 

In the second month of dm fifth year (1027), 
five monks, namely : F a-k i e-t s i a n g (wliich 
means happiness of tho law, Dharmasri ?), and 
others came, bringing to the emperor Buddhist 
books ; ho gave each of them a A'iolet nuintlc of 
a square shape. 

In the first month of the third year of tho 
King-yeii period®® (1034 A. d ), nine monks, 
namely : S h e n-c h i n g (0 e. he who has a good 
reputation, Suyasas P), etc., came to give tho 
oinpcror some Buddhist books and relics of 
Buddha, and .also a little st.atuo of T o n g y a- 
pu-sa (i.e. Bodhis.attva Avith copper teeth, 
TAmradantabodhisattva P). The ernjjoror gave 
them pieces of silk.®'* 

Khalif Avhoroignod in J’or.sia.nbout this tilin' (67 !■ — 661 .A.U.) 
was Thay Lilliih ; (see //art de vc'rijier te.s' dates, page 47H). 

““ I’authier, n. s. pp. 76-82. 

Pauthior gives 10.36 a.u. — Ex. p. 83. 

Pauthler’s account comes down to A.i). 1439 {Exainen, 
j pp. 84—66). 
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THE HASTAMALAKA. 

BY PROF. E. B. COWELL. M.A.. CAMBRIDGE. 


The poem, of which I give the text and 
translation below, is one which is very well 
known in India, bnt has never been printed 
in Europe. Most educated natives know it by 
heart, and it is universally considered as one of 
the best summaries of the Yedanta doctrines. 
Its ajithorship is uncertain ; but there are two 
commentaries upon it, each of which curiously 
enough is ascribed to Sankara Acharya, 
the celebrated Yedantist teacher of the eighth or 
ninth century. Dr. Hall in his Bibliographical 
Index ascribes the poem to Hastamalaka. The 
twelfth stanza is quoted in the Veddnta-sdra 
(the only quotation which I have noticed from 
the work), and Hastamalaka is mentioned as 
the author in the V idwan -manor anj ini Commen- 
tary on the Veddnta-sdra by Ramatirtha-yati. 
Hastamalaka is celebrated as one of Sankara’s 
earliest disciples; and he is afterwards said 
to have founded a modified form of Vedantism 
recognizing Vishnu as the supreme Brahma. 
It is probable, however, that the title of the 
poem has no reference to any author, as haeid- 
malaka may simply mean ‘ a myrobalan in the 
hand,’ and thus be used metaphorically to signify 
something very plain and obvious, as the round 
fruit on the open palm. The phrase is thus used 
in the Vajramchi TJpanishad (Weber’s ed. 
p. 213, 10), where the true Brahman is described 
as the ‘ contented man, free from desires and 
passions, who sees everything as visibly before- 
him as a myrobalan on the palm of his hand’ 
{karutaldmalakam ivay ; and this is the inter- 
pretation which one of my Pandits in Calcutta 
gave to the title. 

The ultimate identity of the individual and 
the supremo soul is the great tenet of the 
Vedanta. ‘That art thou’ {iat tivam asi) is the 
first lesson of the neophyte, and the last vision 
of the perfected mystic. The one supremo soul 
alone exists ; all the separate consciousnesses 
of individuals are bnt the reflection of the one 
soul on the multitudinous ‘ internal organs’ 
which are the creation of ‘ ignorance’ or illusion. 
To reach reality we must strip off the successive 

* Of. also Viinima-bhikahu, Comm, on Sd/uhtiya Sutra, 
p. 96, 2 infr. 

* There is a remarkable passage in ITippnlytus’ T'hilo'iO- 
phumena I. p. 29. — roiiTO 8 e to (pSis o (pact kdyoi/ tov 
S fdv, avrovs fiovovs elbevai Bpa)(^pd.vas Xfyovtri, Sta 


veils — the waking world first (where the soul 
is disguised by the gross effects) and the world 
of dreams next (where it is disguised by the 
subtle effects), till we reach that of sound sleep. 
Here for the time the individual soul does attain 
its real nature, but its inherent delusion remains 
latent, and is still capable of being called out 
into actuality. Only the knowledge of the high- 
est truth, as taught in the Vedanta, can abolish 
ignorance, and so destroy personality in its germ.* 
The soul’s real nature, as identical with Brah- 
ma, is always described as ‘ essentially existent, 
intelligence, and joy’ ; but though defined as 
essentially intelligence, this intelligence is not 
exercised on any object, as all objects, as well as 
the internal organ or ‘mind’ which cognizes 
transient perceptions, are produced by ‘ ignorance’ 
and therefore unreal. There is a striking verse 
of tho Yoga-vdsisht(V ; — 

“ As would be the pure nature of light if all 
that is illumined by it, as space, earth, and ether, 
were annihilated, such is the loneliness of the 
pure-essenced spectator (soul), when all objects, 
as I, thou, and the three worlds, have passed 
into non-existence.” 

“ Kastvaih siso kasya kuto 'si gant& 
kim nama te tvsih kuta agato ’si j 
etadvada tvam mama suprasiddhaih 
matpritaye pritivivardhano ’si” 1| 1 || 

Nahaih manushyo na cha devayaksho 
na brahmanakshatriyavaisya^udrah | 
na brahmacharl na grihi vanastho 
bhikshur na chaharii nijabodharupah |I 2 H 
Nimittarii manaschakshuradipravrittan 
nirastakhilopadhlr Akasarupah | 
ravir lokacheshtanimittam yatha yah 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamatmA 1| 3 |1 
Yam agnyush navanriityab odhas varuparii 
manaschakshuradiny abodhAtmakAni f 
pravartanta Asritya nishkampam ekam 
sa nityopalabdhisvarfipo ’hamAtmA || 4 il 
MukhabhAsako darpane dri^araAno 
mukhatvAt prithaktvena naivasti vastu | 
chidabhAsako dhishu jivo ’pi tadvat 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamatmA || 5 || 

TO d-Koppi^ai pui/ovs rrjv Ktvoho^iav, o e(TTi xiraip rys 
ecTxciTO^. 

® Quoted in Vijnf-na-bhikBbu’B Comm, on S&nhhija 
Sutra, p. 97. 
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TathA darpanabliAva Abhasabanau 
mukhaih vidyate kalpanabinam ekam | 
tathA dhiviyoge nirAbliAsako yah 
Ba nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamAtma || 6 || 
Manaschakshurader vimuktali svayam yo 
manaschakshurAder maaaschakshurAdih [ 
manaschaksbui’Ader agamyasuarupali 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamAtma || 7 1| 

Ya eko vibhati svatah suddhachetah* 
prakasasvarupo ’pi naneva dliishu | 
sarAvodakastho yatha bhanur ekah 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamAtma |1 8 |1 
Tathanekachakshuhprakaso ravir na 
kramena prakAsikaroti prakasyam | 
aneka dhiyo yas tathaikaprabodhah 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamAtma || 9 It 
VivasvatprabhAtaih yatha rupam aksharii 
pragrihnati nabliAtam evam vivasvAn | 
tathA bhata AbhAsayatyaksham ekah 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamAtma || 10 || 

TathA surya eko ’psv anekaschalAsu 
sthirAsv apyananvagvibhAvyasvarupah* | 
chalAsu prabhinnasu dhishveka evaih 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamatmA |( ll |f 
Ghanachchhannadrishtir ghanachchhannam ar- 

karii 

yathA nisbprabhaih manyate cbAtimudhah | 
tathA baddhavad bhati yo mudhadrisliteh 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamatmA || 12 |I 
samasteshu vastushv annsyfitamekaih 
samastani vasthni yam na sprisanti | 
viyadvat sadA suddham achchhasvarupaih 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamAtmA (| 13 || 
UpAdhau yatha bhedata sanmanlnAih 
tathA bhedata buddhibhedeshu te ’pi [ 
yatha chandrakanaih jale chahchalatvaih 
tathA chanchalatvam tavApiha Vishno || 14 [| 

1. ‘ Who art thou, my child, and whose, and 
whither goest thou ? What is thy name, and 
whence art thou come ? Tell me all this clearly 
to gladden me,— thou fillest my heart with glad- 
ness.’ 

2. ‘lam not a man nor a god nor a demi- 
god, no Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, nor Sudra ; 
no student, nor householder, nor anchorite, 
nor religions mendicant ; innate Knowledge 
am I- 

3. ‘ That which is the cause of the action of 
mind, eye, and the rest, as the sun is the cause 

‘ I. 0. Lib. MS. reads siddhachet&h. 

® ananmk-prithali. Comm. 

* The MS. Comm, tabes it differently : — “ that which 
being itself one, unchangeable, and essentially eternal know- 


of the movements of living beings, but which 
itself is void of all conditioning disguises, like 
the infinite ether, — that Soul, essentially eternal 
perception, am I. 

4. ‘ That which being itself one, unchange- 
able, and essentially eternal knowledge (as fire 
is essentially beat), is the substratum which 
bears, as they act, the mind, eye, and the rest, 
which are mere Ignorance®, — that Soul, essen- 
tially eternal perception, am I. 

5. ‘ The reflection of the face seen in the 
mirror is nothing in itself as separated from the 
face, so is the personal soul in itself nothing, 
the reflection of Intelligence on the internal 
organ, — that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, am I. 

6. ‘As the reflection vanishes when the 
mirror is not, and the face remains alone, apart 
from all delusion, so that Sonl which remains 
without a reflection when the understanding is 
not, — that Soul, essentially eternal perception, 
am I. 

7. ‘ That which abiding aloof from mind, 
eye, and the rest, is itself mind, eye, and the 
rest to mind, eye, and the rest, and whoso 
nature mind, eye, and the rest cannot reach, — 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

8. ‘ That which, being one, shines forth self- 
manifested, possessing pure intelligence, and 
itself essential light, and which yet appears as 
though variously modified in various internal 
organs,, as the one sun shines reflected in the 
water of different vessels — that Soul, essentially 
eternal perception, am I. 

9. ‘ As the sun, illumining countless eyes, 
illumines at the same moment the object to each, 
so that Soul, the one intolligonco, which illu- 
mines countless internal organs, — that Soul, 
essentially eternal perception, am I. 

10. ‘ As the bodily sense illumined by the 
sun grasps the form of the object, but when 
unillumincd grasps it not, so that by which the 
one sun must bo itself illumined to illumine the 
sense, — that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, am I. 

11. ‘As the one sun seems many in tho 
agitated waters, and even when reflected in 
still waters must be yet recognized as really 
separate, so that which, though really one, 

ledge, is the substratum wliicb bears as they aet, the mind, 
eye and tho rest, which are mere ignorance,— as the (ire is 
the substratum that bears the heat, — that tiuul, esseu- 
tially, &c,” 
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seems many in the restless internal organs, — 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

12. ‘As he whose eye is covered with a 
cloud thinks in his delusion that the sun is 
clouded and has lost its light, so that soul which 
seems bound to him whose mind’s eye is blind, — 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

13 ‘ That which being in itself one, is strung 

through all things and with which nothing 
ever yet comes in contact, and which, like the 
ether, is always pure and uncontaminated' in 
its nature, — that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, am I. 

14. ‘As the pure crystals appear different 
by the presence of a disguiser,® so thou too ap- 
pearest different by the diversity of individual 
minds ; as the moonbeams appear to be tremul- 
ous in the water, so thou too, O Vishnu, appear- 
est to flicker in our world !’ 

Of the two different commentaries on the 
' Hasidmalaha, ascribed to Sankara Acharya, 
one was printed at the end of the Calcutta 
edition of the Veddnta-sdra, in 1853 ; there is a 
MS. of the other in the India Office Library, 
belonging to the Gaikwad collection, and copied 
Samvat 1663 (a.d. 1506). Both profess to claim 
Sankara Acharya as their author, but 
both, especially the latter, are far too diffuse to 
vindicate their claim to have been written by 
the greatest philosophical author that India 
has produced. As a specimen of each I sub- 
join the introductory passage, in which each 
professes to explain the origin and object of 
the poem. Neither gloss comments on the 
first two stanzas, as found in our present text ; 
both begin their explanations with the third. 

The commentary in the E. I. Library (MS. 
2532) thus opens: “a certain student, who 
had attained supremo knowledge, and who had 
assumed the last body before absolute emanci- 
pation, having been ejected from home by his 
relations because he seemed obstinately dumb, 
was pointed out by his father, and accordingly 
asked by the author of the commentary (on the 
Veddnta-Sutras, i.e. Sankara), ‘ who art thou ?’ 
Desiring that others also might have a dignity 
like his own, be proceeded accordingly to de- 
scribe bis oivn pre-eminence, and to declare 

’ Tlio printr(t Oomm. explains achchha as amiirtta, the 
MS. as scimsarijarahita. “ As the China rose reflected init. 

® Kakhid 'iifpanna-jndrii dvirbhdt'icharamadehah 
swajaninantuhatichia vahishlcritah pitrd pradarsito 
hhdishyaliridhMli 'hastwam’ iti prishtah mdnubhdvaili 


himself in the following stanzas {i.e. beginning 
with the third.)”® 

The other Commentary opens with the follow- 
ing introduction : 

“ All beings here have an instinctive desire 
to obtain happiness and to escape pain ; now a 
certain person, possessed of a pre-eminent 
amount of merit, and considering worldly happi- 
ness as only so much pain from its inseparable 
connection with pain and from its transitoriness, 
becomes thoroughly disgusted with all mundane 
existence, and in his disgust he strives to escape 
from its bonds ; and his teacher, telling him 
that the ignorance of the soul’s nature is the 
cause of all mundane existence, and the know- 
ledge thereof the cause of its abolition, instructs 
him accordingly in the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual soul.” 

Neither of these opening paragraphs gives 
any hints as to the author or the real circum- 
stances of the composition of the poem. A 
Bengali translation inserts a curious legend, 
that Sankara, in the course of his wanderings 
as a religious reformer, met one day in the road 
a certain beautiful youth, whom he addressed 
in the words of the first verse, and who repeated 
the remainder of the poem as his reply ; but 
there seems no authority for this story. 

There is a curious parallel io the HastdmalaJca 
in an ode of the great Persian mystic Shamsi 
Tabriz, quoted by Erskine in the first volume 
(p, 108) of the Bombay Literary Society's 
Transactions : — 

“ What advice, O Musalmaus, as I do not know 
myself ; 

I am neither Christian nor Jew, nor am I a 
fire-worshipper nor Musulman. 

I am not from the East nor the West, nor am 
I of land or fire, 

l am not from the country of ’Irak, nor am I 
from the land of Khurasan. 

I am neither of water nor air, nor am I of 
fire or earth ; 

I am not of Adam or Eve, nor am I of the 
inhabitants of paradise. 

My place is no place, my sign is without sign : 

I have neither body nor soul,^ — what is there 
then ? I am the soul of my beloved. 

prakatayoAin ‘ anyesMm apij anubhdvo bhitydn madvad, ’ 
iti manvano yathdvad Atmdnam dchachakshe ‘nimittam’ 
ityddibhir dwddaiabkih slokaih. 

From The Journal of Philology, Tol. VI. (1876) 
pp. 161-169. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ON SULASA. 

To the Udiior of the ^‘Indian Antiquary. 

In my translation of the Kuda Inscriptions 
(Jnd. Anti'll. 254) I have identified Sulasa, 
in the name Snlasadata, with the modern 
Tulsi the Prakrit names of which plant, viz. 
Sulasti and Sulasomanjari, Dr. Biihlcr had pointed 
out to me. I have since met, in Silaiika’s com- 
mentary on the AchiiTunyo, Sutrctj written in. 
the Saka year 798, with Sulasa as one of 
the jaganiUdtaraa or mothers of the world. She 
is there said to be the mother of all snake races. 
The name S ulas S.dat ta is^thus on the same 
line with three more snake-names occurring 
in the same inscriptions: Ndga in No. 11, 
N&ginika inNo. 2, and SarpiU in Nos. 3 
and 9. 

The word sula$a for snake, is derived from the 
root las, and means originally either the agile one 
or the shining one. What connection there is 
between the mother of the snake- races and the 
Tulast, if there be any, I dare not decide. 

The passage in question makes part of an ac- 
count of the different opinions regarding the 
origin and nature of the universe (Calcutta edition 
vol. I. p. 348) : 

Astd idarh tamohhutam aprajndnam (sic) alak- 
shanam | apratarkyam avijileyam prasuptam iva 
sarvatah || (cf. Maim, I. 6) tasmin ekdrnavibhuie 
nashte sthdvarajangame 1 nashtdmaranare chaiva 
pranashtoragardkshase H kevalarh gahvaribhtlte mahd- 
bhiitavivarjite \ achintydtmd vibhus taiva iaydnas 
tapyate tapah || tatra tasya Saydnasya ndbheh 
padmam vinirgatam \ tarwiaravi (read bdldrka) 
mandalanibhamhridyam kdnchanakarnikam || tasmin 
padme prabhagavdn dandi yajnopavitasarhyuktah 
(read °vitakah) 1 brahmd tatrotpannas tena jaganmd- 
tardh snshtdli ; 

Aditih surasahghdndm Ditir asurdnam M aiiur 
manushydndm \ Vinatd vihangdndm mdtd vitvapra- 
kdrdndm \\ Kadruh sarisripdndm Sulasd mdtd tu 
ndgajdihidm \ Surabkih chalushpaddndm lid punah 
sarvabijdiidm || ity ddi. 

These jaganmdtaras remind us of the Greek 
goddesses called pgrtpes, a temple of which was, 
according to Plutarch {Marc,), in the old Sicilian 
town Emgyion. 

Professor Hermann Jacobi. 
Munster, Westphalia. 

BUNDAHISH MSS. 

Afew months ago(in the Academy of May 3, 1879; 
see ode, vol. Till. p. 262) I was able to announce 
the existence of a Pahlavi manuscript, in Bombay, 
containing a more complete text of the ij^uadahish 


than that hitherto known ; and I can now report 
the existence in Europe of a small fragment of 
what appears to have been a similar text. 

When the late Professor Westergaard of Kdpen. 
hagen returned from Persia in 1814, ho brought 
with him two imperfect Pahlavi MSS., which he 
had obtained most probably at Kirman. One of 
these ho kindly lent me in 1878, when I found it 
had lost 71 folios at the beginning and some 35 
at the end, but the remaining 181 folios contained 
the whole of the ninety-two questions and answers 
of the Dddisfdn-i Dinik, together with a consider- 
able portion of the writings which usually precede 
and follow that Pahlavi text in the most complete 
MSS. This MS., which was probably written in 
A.D, 1572, was presented by Westergaard to the 
University Library at Kopenhagen a few hours 
before his death. 

The other MS. appears to have commenced with 
the Bnndaliisli, of which the first 129 folios are 
lost, leaving only the last page of the text followed 
by a colophon written in a.d. 1567 ; next comes 
the Pahlavi text of the Main6k-i~Ehard written 
A.D. 1569 ; and after that some short texts, said 
to be of minor importance. I am indebted to 
Professor Hoffmann of Kiel for directing my 
attention to this small fi’agincnt ol the Jin ndnlush, 
and for kindly Bending me a facsimile of it. It 
contains only the last few sentences of the last 
chap ter, interspersed with some'additional phrases, 
so as to form a text of similar character to that 
contained in the recently-reported MS. in Bombay. 
There has, as yet, been no opportunity of compar- 
ing it with the corresponding part of the Bombay 
MS., but, as the 129 missing folios would have 
been exactly sufficient to contain the remainder 
of the text existing in that MS., there can be very 
little doubt that Westergaard’s ALS. formerly 
contained the same more complete and extensive 
text of the Bundahish, amounting to nearly 30,000 
words instead of the 13,000, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be the extent of the work. 

That these manuscripts should have remained 
one-third of a century in Europe, before their exact 
character could be ascertained by comparison with 
other copies of the same texts, is surely an argu- 
ment in favour of a searching examination of all 
Pfirsi libraries, by some one thoroughly acquainted 
with all known Pahlavi and Avesta texts, to 
ascertain not only where the best copies exist, hut 
also what fragments of unknown texts may yet 
survive. Such an examination must be of the most 
searching character to be of any use, so as to 
account for the text on every folio of every manu- 
script, and to ascertain the name and date of 
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every copyist. Unfortunately, the owners of such 
MSS. can rarely give much trustworthy informa- 
tion on these points, and are apt to have very 
erroneous ideas of the contents and importance 
of their books. 

Munich, Nov. 26, 1879. E. W. West. 


METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 

mahAbhAbata. 

BY JOHN MUIR, D.O.L., LL.D., &c. 
(.Continued from Vol, VIII. p. 339.) 
Evils of Indecision. 
Mahdbhdrata, xii. 3814. 

The dilatory men who let 
The time for action pass away, 

Though long they seek, can seldom get 
Another opportunity. 


Haesu Speech. 

Mahdbhdrata, i. 3559; v. 12667. 

Of all men him most luckless deem 

With thorns of speech who others tears, 
Who on liis lips, with taunts that teem. 
Destruction’s cursing Goddess bears.' 

The Claims and Duties of Friendship. 
Mahdbhdrata, v. 3317. 

That mortal— sages heartless call 
That does not help his friends in need. 
Who does not kindly warn and lead 
Whene’er they seem about to fall. 

He merits praise, who urged by care 
His friend from folly back to hold. 
Should use all means, and, waxing bold, 
Should even seize him by the hair. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Introduction to the Science of. Relioion. By F. 

Max Mhller, M.A., cr, 8vo. London : Longmans & Co. 

Lectures on the Orioin and Growth of Religion as 

illustrated by the Religions of India. By F. Max 

Muller, M.A. London, 1878. 

These are two interesting volumes, written with 
all the ease and elegance characteristic of one 
who is at once a master of his subject and the art 
of exposition and the language he employs. Pro- 
fessor Max Muller writes with singular grace, so 
adorns whatever he handles, and so illuminates it 
with the most felicitous illustrations that liis ab- 
strusest discussions flow and fascinate as if they 
were vivid historical narrations. In an age remark- 
able for the number of eminent men of science 
who are also eminent men of letters, he has the 
literary gift in so remarkable a degree that he 
not only has secured an audience for the sciences 
he specially cultivates, but may be said more than 
any other man who uses the English tongue to have 
created, in circles that usually fear and flee the dry 
and the recondite, something akin to an enthusiasm 
for the study of the languages and religions of the 
world. In doing this he has also done much more. 
He has helped to give India and England a new 
meaning to each other, to create between the two 
happier, because more intelligent, more moral and 
sympathetic relations. He has helped to make 
India feel that a European scholar may love and 
study her language and literature and religion 
with as much enthusiasm as any Native Pandit, 
and he has helped to make England feel that the 
Saxon and the Hindu are akin both in blood and 
spirit, that, as their languages have the same 
source, they have been concerned with similar pro- 
blems, and have fallen on similar solutions, have 


been indeed alike in their search after truth and in 
their desire to find it. He who succeeds, though 
but in a small degree in a work like this, achieves 
one of the greatest successes possible to man. 

The volumes before us may be said to represent 
Professor Max Muller’s more systematic and deli- 
berate contributions to the Science of Eeligion. 
Their germs, indeed, may be said to lie scattered 
up and down his other writings. The questions 
discussed there involve more or less the questions 
discussed here. The questions as to the* origin 
and nature of language, and as to the nature 
aud growth of mythology, are essentially related 
to the question as to the genesis and develop- 
ment of religion ; they may, indeed, be said in a 
sense to be one and the same. And so whether 
writing of Language or Mythology or Indian 
Literature, Professor Max Muller has never been 
able to escape from the problems that specially 
engage him here. But just because they specially 
engage him, we expect from him a discussion sys- 
tematic and scientific in a degree impossible to the 
Lecturer on Language, to the writer of the Chips 
and to the historian of Sanskrit Literature. And 
in many respects our expectations are fulfilled. 
The hand of the writer has here all its old cunning, 
his speech has all its oldcharm,.is now swift, genial, 
graphic, and now slow, ornate, elegant, holding us 
fascinated over sentences of linked sweetness and 
illustrations long drawn out. Yet wo arc more than 
doubtful as to whether these Lectures fulfil our ex- 
pectations in other and higher respects. It may 
seem an ungracious thing to express the conviction 
that we are more grateful for the suggestive germa 
in the earlier writings than for the full and scien- 


Compare the expressioua in Fsalms li. 2 ; Iv. 21 ; lvi.4 ; and Ixiv. 3, 4. 
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tific exposition in these ; and yet we must confess 
to this conviction. We are sorry to have to say 
that Professor Max Miiller’s standpoint seems to 
us to have changed for the worse. He has indeed 
qualities that fit him in an exceptional degree to be 
an interpreter of ancient Hindu religion. He is a 
scholar, with a scholar’s general love of truth and 
special love of his subject. He is a poet too, with 
the poet’s penetrative insight, quick eye for all that 
is true and beautiful and good, with the poet’s 
fine imaginative sympathy with the men and 
natures ho would interpret, and his ability to re- 
present their mind and meaning in his own and 
our speech. Bub behind the scholar and poet 
stands the thinker, and Professor Max Muller’s 
philosophical standpoint is not what it once was. 
In his earlier works he was more or leas in philo- 
sophy a disciple of Sohelling, in his last he has 
fallen under the influence of Noird. And the in- 
fluence has, to our mind, been anything but 
happy. Sohelling, especially in his later days, was 
dreamy, fanciful, even phantastic, but in his ideas 
of spirit, of reason, of the nature and genesis of 
religion he was, as seems to us, on the whole 
essentially I'ight. But Noird appears to us to 
represent one of the most reactionary and infertile 
schools of philosophy in the Germany of to-day. 
And we can only and deeply regret that a name so 
influential in connexion with the study which is 
now called “the science of religion” should have 
in any degree been open to the influence of such a 
system. 

Each of the volumes now before us may be said 
to consist of two parts, a philosophic and a 
scientific, or a theoretical and historical. The 
philosophical and theoretical is concerned with the 
questions as to the origin and nature of religion ; 
the scientific and historical with the interpreta- 
tion of religion in its concrete forms, religious ideas 
and beliefs as expressed in the language, litera- 
ture, customs and laws of given peoples. Yet 
these two parts are most intimately connected. 
A man always interprets facts of mind or spirit 
according to his theory of spirit. He studies reli- 
gion and history by the light of his philosophy, and 
can see no more in them than his philosophy enables 
him to sec. Hence the significance of Professor 
Max Miiller’s tlieorctical principles for his scien- 
tific criticism and historical preseutationof religion. 
On this point we must say a word or two o propos 
of his Hibbert Lectures ; the other work has been 
too long before the public to need any further 
notice here.^ The first lecture, on “ the Percep- 
tion of the Infinite,” discusses the philosophical 
question. It is to us the least satisfactory in the 

'■ This work has been translated into German, French, 
Italian, and Swedish. — Eo. 
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book. The question is much too large to bo treated 
within so narrow compass, and we believe Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, had be been loft to h imsclf , would 
not have attempted to discuss it under conditions 
so little equal to its claims. But passing by the cri- 
tical parts, — which are but a scries of brief, though 
searching, glances at two or three theories as to the 
nature of religion, with omission of all save the very 
slightest reference to the most rational and com- 
prehensive theory of all — wo come to our author’s 
positive and constructive doctrine. Ho modifies 
the doctrine maintained in his earlier course of 
lectures, that religion is a mental faculty, which 
“independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, 
enables man to apprehend the Infinite under differ- 
ent names and varying disguises.”* This as a 
piece of psychology was never very lucid. It is 
not very easy to understand how any mental 
faculty “that is independent of reason and can 
act in spite of ” it can bo a rational faculty. But 
as now modified it is still less satisfactory. “ Reli- 
gion, in its subjective sense of faith,” is now 
made “ simply a development of sensuous percep- 
tion.”* And so he says, in answer to the ques- 
tion, how such a being as the primitive savage, 
with nothing but his five senses, ever comes to 
think or speak of anything not finite or infinite P — 
“It is the senses which give him the first impression 
of infinite things, and supply' him in the end with 
an intimation of the infinite. Everything of which 
his senses cannot perceive a limit, is to a primitive 
savage, or to any man in an early stage of intellec- 
tual activity, unlimited or infinite. Man sees, he 
sees to a certain point ; and there his eyesight 
breaks down. But exactly where his eyesight breaks 
down, there presses upon him, whether he likes 
it or not, the perception of the unlimited or 
infinite.”* Now throughout this statement two 
entirely distinct notions are confounded, the In- 
definite and the Infinite. These are not only 
distinct, but opposite. The Indefinite is simply the 
undefined, what is without perceived limits ; but 
the Infinite is the witbout-bounds, is what is not 
simply undefined, but cannot be defined. The one 
includes, the other excludes, the ideas of relation 
and limitation. The senses suggest the Indefinite 
because they perceive the dofiuite ; Imt the reason 
conceives the Infinite. Then in what sense can 
“ the senses” be said “ to porcoivo.” 'I’hcy arc not 
rational things ; to them as senses reason docs not 
belong ; and the perception of any rational thing 
in history, or any reason or reasonable being in 
nature, is due to man’s quality as a rational, not to 
his nature as a simply sensuous, being. A con- 
ception of “infinite things” is possible ; “an im- 

® .Science of Helioion, p. 17. 

’ Hibbert Lectures, pp. 20, 27- * Ibid p. 37- 
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pression of infinite things” or “a perception of the 
Infinite” is absurd. I frankly confess my inability 
to attach any meaning worthy of our author to 
such a sentence as “ I maintain that before it (the 
Infinite) becomes a nooumenon, it is an aistlieton, 
though not Skphainomenon.”’^ Whatever the senses 
perceive appears to the senses ; the appearance 
is the objective side of the perception, the per- 
ception the subjective side of the appearance. 

The influence of his empirico-transcendental 
philosophy pervades more or less the lectures ; 
it is, indeed, hardly apparent in the second lecture 
with which we throughout cordially agree, or the 
third, which is an admirable account in our 
author’s very best style of the place and value of 
the Vedas in the study of religions. But in the 
fourth, “ on the Worship of Tangible, Semi -Tan- 
gible and Intangible Objects” — and in the fifth — 
“ the Ideas of Infinity and Law” — its presence 
and action become very manifest. For one thing 
it makes in these and the next lecture the pre- 
sentation of Vedic religion less ethical and more 
sensuous than it might have been. We could have 
wished that Professor Max Muller had analysed, 
verified and organized for us not simply the forms 
and characters and qualities of the deities that 
fill the Vedic Pantheon, but also the ethical ideas, 
the religious and spiritual beliefs that were at 
work in the heart of the Vedic society, not only 
creating the seeds of the philosophy that was 
afterwards to blossom into the Upaniskads, but 
also laying the foundations of the sacerdotal 
polity that was afterwards to receive expression 
in the Lav^s of Manu. And this suggests another 
remark — the significance of India for religion 
does not end at the point where Professor Max 
Muller leaves us. In a sense it only begins there. 
We see Indian religion becoming at once more 
spiritual and more sensuous, entering upon one of, 
the many phases through which it was destined 
to pass. Yet each of these phases — Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism— was the logical and natural 
outcome of the other; and to exhibit them in 
their relations to each other and to the spirit of 
man is to exhibit one of the most wonderful pro- 
cesses of evolution in religion the history of the 
world has to show. 

It is not possible, within our lirpits, to give any 
adequate notice of this book ; or any illustrations 
of the learning, the true and felicitous reflexions, 
the vigorous and searching criticism with which 
it abounds, or of the generous and catholic spirit 
which everywhere penetrates and illumines it. 

* Hibhert Lectures, p. 47. 

’^ 4 Classical Dictionary illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c. of the Hindus, By John Gari'ett, Director of 


In these respects it is worthy of Professor Max 
Miiller and the subject ; and to say this is the 
highest possible praise. , „ 


A CtAssiCAi Dictionary op Hindu Mythology and Ee- 

LiQioN, Geography, History, and Literature. By 

John Dowson, M.E.A.S., late Professor of Hindustani. 

Staff College (8fo. pp. xii and 411). London : Triihner 

& Co. 1879. 

Many students will hail with pleasure Mr. 
Dowson’s handy volume (which forms the sixth of 
Triibner’s Oriental Series) as a book that is 
much wanted. It is scarcely eight years yet since 
its only English predecessor appeared — Mr. J. 
Garrett’s Classical Dictionary'^ — published at 
Madras ; and though there were serious slips in it, 
and it was too largely composed of mere extracts, 
it is often very useful, and is much fuller than that 
now before us. Mr. Dowson has not dealt so 
much in extracts as his predecessor; none of his 
articles are long ; and he has condensed in each 
the information he has drawn from his authorities 
with the intelligence of a man who knows his 
subject. He does not draw on original Sanskrit 
sources, but his authorities are among the best, 
viz. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, H. H. Wilson’s 
Uig-veda, and Vishnu Purdna (Hall’s Ed.), and the 
writings of Monier Williams, Max Muller, Roth, 
Bohthlingk, Lassen, Weber, Whitney, Wollheim 
da Fonseca, <fec. Owing to the brevity necessary in 
such a work, we regret that the author has not given 
references at the end of each article to authors 
where more detailed information might be found. 

The mythological parts are decidedly the best ; 
in the biographical matter we note many omissions, 
the names for example of Bilhana, Eamanujya, 
and Madhvacharya are missing, and the dates of 
the authors that are given are rarely indicated. 

We trust the day is not far distant, however, 
when another and enlarged edition of this work will 
be required, and we hope the enterprising publisher 
will see to it that it is then greatly increased 
both in matter and value. Why should it not 
develop into a Dictionary of Sanskrit Mythology, 
Religion, History and Literature fit to rank with 
those of ancient Greek and Roman life and 
thought, so ably edited by Dr. W. Smith? The late 
H. H. Wilson projected a. scholarly work, and 
went so far, forty years ago, as to announce his 
intention of preparing it for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund. Here is the nucleus, well done, but 
far too restricted. Of this Professor Dowson is, 
modestly, well aware. “ No doubt very defective” 
is the verdict ho passes on the fruit of his own 
labours. He restricts himself, rather too exclu- 

Public Instruction in Mysore, &c., <fcc. (8yo. pp. 793; 
Madras; Higginbotham and Co. 1871); The Supplement, 
160 pp., was published in 1873. 
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sively to the purely BiAhiuiinik subjects, to the 
exclusion of Bauddlia and Jaina ones, perhaps pur- 
posely ; but the names of many of tho sects, as 
well as of individuals mentioned in the great epics, 
are omitted. But, on the other hand, what wc 
have is well done. Nothing could bo bettor than his 
treatment of the Vedas and Epics, of such popular 
deities as Krishna and Kama, and of the Avataras, 
or incai'uations of Yishnu, on which so much of 
modern and practical ilinduistn hangs. Under 
Tanlra some of tho truth is told regarding tho hor- 
rible immoralities of much of Hindu worship and 
belief. Our readers will form an idea of the utility 
of the book from this account of the Gdyatri ; — 

“ A most Bdcred verse of the Big-veda, which it 
is the duty of every Brahman to repeat mentally 
in his morning and evening devotions. It is ad- 
dressed to the sun as Savitri, the generator, and 
60 it is called also Savitri. Personifiedas agoddoss, 
Savitri is the wife of Brahma, mother of the four 
Vedas, and also of tho twice-born or three superior 
castes. Colcbrooke’s translation of tho Qdyairi is 
‘ Earth, sky, heaven. Let us meditate on (these 
and on) tho most excellent light and power of that 
generous, sportive, and resplendent sun (praying 
that) it may guide our intellects.’ Wilson’s ver- 
sion is, in his translation of tho Big-veda, ‘ We 
meditate on that desirable light of the divine 
B&vltri who inlluenccs our pious rites.’ In tho 
Vishna Pnrdna he had before given a somewhat 
dilferent version — ‘ We meditate on that excellent 
light of the divine sun ; may he illuminato our 
minds.’ A later version by Benfey is — ‘ May wo 
receive the glorious brightness of this, the genera- 
tor, of the god who shall prosper our works.’ 
Wilson observes of it : — ' Tho commentators admit 
some variety of interpretation, but it probably 
meant, in its original use, a simple invocation of 
the sun to shed a benignant influence upon the 
customary offices of worship, and it is still em- 
ployed by tho unphilosophical Hindus with merely 
that signification. Later notions, and especially 
those of the Yedauta, have operated to attach to 
the text an import it did not at first possess, and 
have converted it into a mystical propitiation of 
the .spiritual origin and essence of existence, or 
Brahma.’ It is considered so holy that copyists 
often refrain from transcribing it.” 

As another specimen, wo give the following aua- 
lysis of the Bdmdyana,, After a brief notice of the 
versions and Adhydtma Rdmdyanalae proceeds : — 
“The Bdmdyana celebrates the life and exploits 
ofEama (Il3.raa-chandra), the loves of Eama and 
his wife SitS, the rape of the latter by Eavana, tho 
demon king of Ceylon, the war carried on by 
R4ma and his monkey allies against Eavana, end- 
ing in the destruction of the demon and the rescue 
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of Sita, the restoration of Eilma to tho throne of 
Ayodhya, his jealousy and banishment of Sita, lier 
residence at tho hermitage of Valmlki, the birth of 
her twin sonsKusa and Lava, the father’s discovery 
and recognition of his children, the recall of Sit&, the 
attestation of her innocence, her death, Rama’s re- 
solution to follow her, and his translation to heaven. 

“The Bdmdyana is divided into seven kdndas or 
sections, and contains about b0,000 lines. The last 
of tho seven sections is probably of later date 
than the rest of tho work. 

“1. Bdla-lidnda. The boyhood of Efima. 

“2. Ayodhyd-kdnda. Tho scenes at Ayodhya, 
and tho banishment of Eama by his father, King 
Uasaratha. 

“ 3. Aranya-hdnda. ‘ Forest section.' Eama's 
life in the forest, and the rape of Sit4 by RAvana. 

“ 4. Kishkindhyd-kdnda. EAma’s residence at 
Kishkindhya, the capital of his monkey ally, King 
Sugrlva. 

“5. Sundara-kdndd. ‘ Beautiful section.’ Tho 
marvellous passage of the straits by Edma and his 
allies and their arrival in Ceylon. 

“ 6. Yiuldha-kduda. ‘ War section.’ The war 
with Eavana, his defeat and death, the recovery 
of Sita, the return to Ayodhya and the coronation 
of Eama. This is sometimes called the Lankd or 
Ceylon Kdndd. 

“7. UttiLva-kdnda. ‘L.utcr section.’ Eama’s 
life in Ayodhya, his banishment of Sita, the birth 
of his two sons, his recognition of them and of the 
innocence of his wife, their reunion, her death, 
and his translation to heaven. 

“ The writer or the compilers of tho Bdmdyana 
had a high estimate of its value, and it is still held 
in very great veneration. A verse in the introduc- 
tion says, ‘ Ho who reads and repeats this holy 
life-giving is liberated from all his sins 

and exalted with all his posterity to tho highest 
heaven;’ and in the second chapter Brahma is made 
to say, ‘As long as tho mountains .and rivers shall 
continue on the surface of tho earth, so long shall 
the story of Bdmdyana be current in tho world.’ ” 

Tho book is followed by a very complete index 
of synonyms and names referred to under dififoront 
heads : tho arrangement is most helpful to tho 
studoiit, and enables the author to avoid much 
repetition. 

Tho wholo work is introduced by a condensed 
account of tho origin and dcveloj)ment of the 
Vedas. Professor Dowson expresses the hope 
“ that a good beginning has boon made, and that 
a basis has boon laid on which a greater and more 
worthy structure may hereafter be raised.” The 
foundation is indeed good, and we trust he will at 
once call other scholars to his aid that the next 
edition may be very much larger and fuller. 
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A NEW STLARA COPPER PLATE GRANT. 

BY KASINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, M.A., LL.B. 

rp'HIS is a grant made by a prince of the S 1 - mdtrd being in many cases written before the 
J- 1 a r a dynasty. The plates belong to Mr. letter with which it goes, instead of over it, a.s 
Ramchandra Sivram Desiii of Kharepaten, and in the modern Devanfigari. There are snndry 
were handed over to me several months ago by instances of that confusion between ^ and h 
R ao Saheb Gajanan Krishna Rba^vadekar, then which may be noted in other plates also/ and 
Subordinate Judge of Devgad, and now in the there is also a somewhat noticeable tendency 
service of the Baroda, state. The plates were towards doubling some letters. “ The substitu- 
found many years ago atKharepatan, burled tion of a sf for ?][ ; the similarity of ^ and ^ ; and 
under ground ; and it is now impossible to get the use of the avagraha , — ore some of the other 
any further information regarding their ac- points worthy of note in the style of writing 
quisition. They consist of three sheets, about in this grant. The language is throughout 

8 inches in length by about Gg inches in breadth, Sanskrit, the greater portion of the document 

joined together by a ring of the usual shape, being in fairly good verse, while a small por- 

bearing, for a seal, the figure of a man seated tion at the end — which is the only part directly 

cross-legged and with joined hands. The grant referring to the actual grant made — is in prose, 
is, as usual, engraved on both sides of the middle and somewhat involved, and not always correct, 
plate and on the inner sides only of the first and prose. The date is given in letters and figures 
third. ' as 1016, or, according to the view of Mr. J. F. 

The characters are the old Devanagari, the Pleet, 1017® of the 8aka era. 

Transliteration. 

Plate I. 

[‘] [ii]^ flErf%ERT r- thtr"- 

[^] 'TRrF^^Tr’Tfr: i[ii] H PTPf i[ii] 

["] i[ii] 

['] ?[r%] i[ii] 

['] i[i'] ri%^" 

['■'] i[ii] 

['] ?? i[ii] ?iwr- 

['*] |Rr(?:)g^r^^T5rr3T^%: [ii] 

[10] T?r i[ii] 1 

[“] qrq?rRqrrt<qT qiqrf i[ii] 

^ ^rrf^ ^ ^ >[>11 

[’'] SFT: '?frqr-5[llq=5r5 [II.] RlTrqTlT'^tl^ri%5^ 

C'] q=T f^qrqqir 2rf^=r: i[ii] cr^qr* 

C'"] ^FcT^cTj^r fqr^‘f^r%q^Rr: Mifrir- 

1 See for one instance tlio inscription at Cunningliatn’s wHch we possess, I am inclined to agree with Mr. Fleet’s 
Archceological Survey Reports, vol. VI. Plate xi. view. 

“ Of. Jour. B. E. R. A. Soc. vol. X. p. 349. ^ * t'ho original has a line thus I at the close of S(ime only 

* Inasmuch as the expression is “ lOlfl years of the 8alca of the hemistichs. In the transliteration double lines, 

king having elapsed.” Of. Burnell, Elements of S. I. thus [|| {, have boon inserted everywhere in brackets. In 

Balaiography (2nd ed.) p. 72n. Having compared the the prose portion the perpendicular lines aroprinted only 

figures and names of years given in some of the plates wherethey are found in the original. 
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?:r% i[ii] srr^^rf^ 

sqi:^^f^Uc^7^rw(F) jt- 

['®] V_y m^TcTw i[ii] yrcrr rr- 

["°3 srfrr^rfrcrre^efjrr^^j^r 

Plate IIii. 

[''] ^vTfH i[ii] 

["'] sT^'^TcTt JTi%iT(^) V^_y% 

["'] ^TTHrTfrifff’T: Hs| f^?:5E^[rt^Tr: if 1 1] rRJTirm'r^rft- 

C'"3 rrR^ft?T5Rirr(w)^Rflf%: hh: 

C®^3 i[ii] hchf 

n m I\w^: =q-% i[ii] 3T?Tcf ?- 

f Ifll] cTcT: 

[^"] qnf^rr: l[ll] qjoof; jT: H[8jr?Hr^^ ^ l[ll] Rcfr- 

c;^'] m fBrqr i[ii] H?:^rTTrTHr4cTr arq- 

C^°] 5TiTi% ?:f^cirqq [ii] q^rr^rqrqr H^'qrq^r^sfqirn '^qtfli] 

[^^3 qqr ^fjrcrqrTTHrq ftff?t nr^rq qRrfqq q%^q'?qqi;f»q 
?jiq [iij fqiqqrR*rqr|q^f^rfr qqrw ?Tfq 

[”] '^ffq?i;^qT?:rq^%?:=qrTqrqr4'^oq% i[ii] q^sr^^qsrr- 

[^^] JTr ^^qr^rRTqiqf^^^qr qqiT: II 3T?irrq q^q ^qRqfPr ^qn q- 

[^^] q^r Trqr=q#r=fr%qqrq^qR5qi% i[ii] h^rf =q qqFR%qjt^% 
['"] jFq-qqr qrq%^qn:rrq|r?^F^^qr?:^rq(q)?q[F^^"tc^T i[ii] qcfr 
tr^q qq H^Hil-tF ^^f ^ q^qF^ f^f^F^ 

[^“1 q: q?V^iqrqq: ifii] qigTFq^F q^q^^qqq; 'frR^q^:F% qqfqt- 
r] m i[ii] sq^^FRH: fqqqFfq qq qrq: quj^rqq^qqq i[ii] ^qF- 
^qiFfq f=q^q?rq4rqqygfTc^rqqrFF'q fqt^qFF'q ifii) 

Plate II h. 

l^'] qc?q[qql^-orq;TqF^i%FR:qFT qFR:qi:Frq qRq’F'^^q^q ^:(^)- 
q? [ii] cqrFRFfFWrqwqr^i>^qrf%q [ii] qfTF’J^q'^q ^(q)^q qfif%q- 
l'"] prqfqnrrq i[ii] f^r?:FFq| ^FT^FF^^cqf:] HFqfTqqFnq'qF qr?:- 
['^] qqF^q: Hqq4( q)=qrqr^q: ^qrqfq: i[ii] q^qrqFqqqprq ^q- 
n ^^:Frqqrq(?iq) jtqr F^srrqTq ?:qTiT^5qHRq1 $Fl:®qqr<jq5i!rqr i[ii] 

[ q5rqqfHrq?:rRRqiTqq(q)^RqH3i2rrqc^q^qq^rq^lF?Rq- 

3rr** i[ii] qn:qqrfq5r(qF)fF?:Fqr^isqFFqqqqq?:qqrqq?^EqRFqF %- 
n Rq^'^ i[ii] q5"5 q^^qRF qffrqFRR%q: qqr?qfqqqrq'5R- 
E'^®] f^: gff^qr^: l[il] fq^qq^f^ :5T[q]f^q-qrRq''F^Fqqtq q55fqq-|q qc^t- 
qpqFF^qr =qrqqf?iTq i[ii]qr"^'q(F^qq) ^q^q) qq^:^TF%qfF^:qrF'^qFqF^- 
?q qqqF qq^^q^t i[ii] v^qF5qq?q?:qqTq?tq5’\?: hf^f?:- 
qFq=jq^qq=qqF^: [ii] ^qq ^Fqr5^%R°qqFqF% qqq q^- 
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sFr^orE^rm^r i[ii] 

[ ‘1 fTr5iTF7r'T^:ri]7-5^q^=r)Trrr-^'^ ^r^:rr|?:r% 

[^■'] j> ^5sq(lTi3^f m i[ii] f^-^rqarrim) ^q’- 

[■’^J ^TfFrrr^ qrR ftR^r^^TT 3TiT^qrq"F i[ii] R^TKffTqqqlq^- 

[•”] 4 Rq'R WOT q[^qi% ^Icgr^i: ii m ’Eqqrtq'^'jqf^^rrcRir- 

[‘^"j ?r^%?q?:arr^:^R:cT4'K^rq ^ \ 3Ti‘^^'q^qq%^rT:^r* 

qqTi55f=r^fqrn‘^5TJT3ifqfrq v^z ^f'q'Tw'^q‘^fr[f^qi%r* 

[‘’■] *Tfq=Tr(I cTr)JrcH^'JTR^Tq^q>i:qvr%^TO?:f^rq^'fRi:rR 

Plate III. 

[°®] cTq'rr»r'»^^^quf^qi%5qR?=i^r^qq:?q['JTfq5Ttn:[3^ R^r^^rqr* 

[‘^'^1 f%cTRqr*t^c^^q^T q^l^S/' \ ^=^f^?Tq‘R^cfRif(fr)RqT ^• 

["^] fr^q(^q)^rqraT^q u^grcR jt- 

rrqrsi'^R'tfqcTfrqm^: i 5rcr^TRi'qqfe=*q7r?:R)Tf: i ^ vri^Rr* 

[‘^'] ^q«T*T^^0T(qr)^rR^»r^Rq'R'Rq’rRVq5: 1 jT^R^qraTf- 

[""] ^^srRJT'qTRq^q-qw: i q-q*r[R'qrqr^R ^ ^ 

[‘^“] ^sTi^'^(%)q ^TRq.§:q-R;T^rq; 3T;:qR- 

['“] n3T5w%qur?R*irRqq'RrRR=TRqfRqrr(qrt)^qRi:rsqR 

[’' *] fq^^Tqf^qR^RqRqRRjrfTfRf q7u^q^q5Tq-q57(5:r ) 

['■] RqTc^q’q'=TJT^;qRq(pq)qRq^qT-R q’'q‘R'nTRfiriq:HqT^- 

U^] pt: q: lirqRrT q-R 11 prqrqqprr^rqRRqRca^^Tiq- 

[" '] iTrq^qRTrqRqqf^RS-qRqarRr qqr* 

["] qrqir^ 'Rqri^qq- 

V '’] n%RHcTJi^rqqTq^rRiT'q%mqR^- 

V‘] Rq‘RHrRR(rq)q-^?qr^qTq-qr*T#Rq: ^qr^^qq^of ^iTRq- 

['**] q7q«TRr3rrq?:n(?R)':qRq7%q?qrKq Rqt^r^q- 

['”] f-qroTfRq^q q(? q);qq|-'Jr PTFR^^g-R ^T^q RH?'^ ^Rqrq^q- 
qTi:r'qt('qT)qfq qqpr Rit^r? ^rjqrorR^^fqqr ^Rarqq%- 

['”] =i(q)TRr ^"RR^RorR(l)Hr<TqRqt qR?Tq> ii cfcj- 

['"“] ’qqrqRlq‘r(qt) ^i%qiwq%%jrfqr5r%Rirrlrqr?"Rr- 

[""] rrPq RRqr^^qlq ii ^q[(qr)f^T^ %qcr 'fR^r^qq 
['*'] %q qrqrqRq^qfqq ^qrqq'qq^^q ^qRRmr ii n 


Tran.dation. \ 

May that Chief of the Ganas (da nrrpnti) j 
protect you from liarni, -svho is liononreii with 
v/orship in all iindcrtakiugs, and who destroys I 
obstacles. j 

May that Siva always protect you, on j 


wliosc crest g-lisfcsns (ho Ganges like a dear 
digit of the muon rising over the summit of 
Siimeni. 

J i in u t a V a li a n a, the son of Jim iV 
t a k 0 t u, is renowned in tlic throe worlds as crer 
humane ; for verily, treating his own body as 
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a blade of grass for the sake of another, he 
rescued Sankhachurla from G a r u d a.® 

In his family was born the prince K a p a r d i, 
an ornament of the S i 1 a r a dynasty, whose clean 
footstool was streaked with the beams of the 
fresh jewels in the diadems of all kings of the 
earth, and who was hold like Sri Sahasah- 
ka.® 

To him was born a son, named Pulasakti, 
who was, as it were, the utmost limit of the 
polity proclaimed by the Preceptor of the Gods,' 
and who having vanquished the whole multitude 
of his foes in the midst of the battle-field, 
reigned over the earth unmolested. 

He had a son K ap a r d i the younger,* the 
head-ornament of kings, who was, as it were, a 
second sharp goad to his elephant-like enemies, 
and whose glory rendered the universe so exces- 
sively white,® that the elephant of the gods, the 
moon, and the milky ocean shone not (before it). 

To him, too, was born a son, Sri Vatpu- 
V a n n a,*° an ornament of the lords of the earth, 
who was the seat of great splendour, who had . 
purified the entire sphere of the earth, and who, 
sporting in the battle-field, cut off with his 
sword one tusk of his adversaries’ elephants, and 
rendered them devoid of masters.'^ 

He had a son, the king Z a n z a, worthy of 
praise, who delighted all people like the moon^ 
and destroyed all evil like the sun who destroys 
night,'* and who in his own name erected full 
twelve temples'® of ^amhhu, which were steps 
methinks for [the use of) those suppliants of his 
who were labouring on the path to heaven. 

Then came his brother SriGoggi, the 
brilliant mass of whose glory was spread (in all 
directions), who had lit up the whole sphere of 
the earth, who was powerful among the men of 


' This story forms the subject of the N&jAnanda 
N6,taka, translated by Mr. P. Boyd. See also Tree and 
Serpent Worship pp. 169—170; Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 148, 
149. 

® See as to Sahasaiika, Hall’s Vdsavadatid Introd. p. 18. 

' t. e. Brihaspati, to whom a work on the science of 
Politics is attributed. See Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. 
Tol. VII. p. 62 ; and also Panchatantra ( Bombay, Sanskrit 
•erieO Tantra iv. p. 7 line 10, and note thereon. 

• This is the first exception I have seen to the general 
nsage complained of by Mr. Fergnsson. Jour. Roy. .4s. 
Soc. (N, vol. IV. p. 86. 

• Qlory or fame with our poets is always vphite. Of. 
Raghuvaiitsa, II. 69. The elephant of Indra is also white. 

See Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 277 note. 

'' There appears to be a double eufendrc here. VinSyaka 
means both devoid of masters, and Ganapati, who is sup- 
posed to have only one tooth. 

** Here is another double entendre. 

** Pandit Bhagvfiul&l tells me that be has^ seen 


power, and on whose engaging in the work of 
drawing his bow in the battle, Bhishma, Drona, 
the son of Pritha,'* and others were all cast into 
the shade. 

To him was born a son, the illustrions V a j j a- 
da d e V a, whose renown was noised about owing 
to his astonishing and attractive exploits, who was 
the head-ornament of the circle of the earth,'® 
and upon whose bosom, his strength being in his 
arm, the goddess of royal splendour, suddenly 
appearing of her own accord in the midst of the 
battle-field, enjoyed pleasure as (on the bosom) of 
Murfiri.'® 

To him was bom an illustrious and righteous 
son, A p ar a j i t a, like Jayanta to Indra, like 
Kartikeya'' to 6iva. He was Karna himself 
in munificence, Tudhishthira in veracity, the 
brilliant sun in prowess, and the staff of Kala 
to his foes.'* Victorious is he who pro- 
tected in this world subordinate chiefs who 
came for shelter, and others also'* — the king, 
who deserves his name of ‘ adamantine cage for 
those who come for shelter’.*® In various ways, 
he welcomed Goma, when he came; he alone 
confirmed to the name of Aiyapadfiva 
the sovereignty which had been shaken ; he 
afforded security to the kings Bhillama- 
manamambudha.*' What more need be 
said of that king R&ma bearing the title Sri ? 

After him came the illustrious head-jewel of 
kings, his son Va j j a d a’d e va, well versed in 
polity, whose exploits all people even yet extol 
with their bodies clothed, as it were, with hair 
standing on end. 

Then came his brother the king Arikesar i, 
respected by the good, who played the part 
of the thunderbolt in the destruction of his 
proud foes, who were like the great mountains 


used in this sense elsewhere. To me this sense of the word 
is quite new. i. e. Arjuna. 

This phrase is a very common one. 

i. e. Vishnu, his wife being 8rl or Lakshmi — the 
goddess of splendour. The war- god. 

Kala means Yama — the God of Death, one of whose 
names is Dandadhara, the holder of the staff. 

The original is somewhat obsoure here. 

““ This appears to have been a title of the SiUras. But 
see also Jour. Roy. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 176, Inscription 
No. viii., and Major Graham’s KolliApur, Insc. No. 17, 
p. 457, where the inscription belongs to the same family as 
Wathen’s inscription. 

This is conjectured to refer to Bombay (Asfaf. Res. 
vol. I. p. 359). I do not understand the original. Some 
light may, possibly, be derived from Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 63, 
Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. II. p. 331. A RSjS Bhillama of 
Dcvagiri (8. 1110-1115) is mentioned in Wathen’s Inscrip- 
tion No. 9. And see Jour. Roy. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 178 ; J. B. 
B. R. A.S. vol. IV. p. 164; and Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 366. 
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of the universe;** and who, even in childhood, 
having with {his) army gone to and visited 
Somesvara, oflered np'^''’ before him the whole 
earth by direction of his father, and thenreturned. 

Then Sri C h h i 1 1 a r a j a, the son of his 
brother, Vajjadadova, became king, who 
being himself an exalted personage, even thoagh 
a child, greatly exalted the Slhlra dynasty. The 
wives of his antagonists, who were cut down by 
his unsheathed sharp sword, had, owing to him, 
their hair hanging loose, their necklaces fallen 
off from the vicinity of the edges of their breasts, 
and their eyes devoid of collyfium.** His fame, 
like a creeperj climbs the universe which is like 
a shed, as if it had been reared up by being 
w,atered with the tears of the women of his des- 
troyed enemies. 

Then his younger brother N a g a r j u n a be- 
came king, who, in his anger, was like the fiie 
of destruction to his proud foes, and in grace- 
fulness like Krishna to the courtezans,*® and on 
hearing of whose superhuman and excessive 
strength of arm, the itching of the arms of his 
enemies for the battle-field goes, as it were, to 
sleep. The guardian elephants of the several 
quarters** of the universe do not open their eyes^ 
having their flow of rut- water dried up by the 
wind blowing over the rut-water of the intoxi- 
cated Gandha elephants” in his matchless camp, 
and having theii’eyes closed through fear, in con- 
sequenceof the spreading of the excessive volumes 
of smoke enveloping all the quarters which issued 
from the conflagration of the cities of his enemies. 

After him his younger brother M u m m n n i 
became king, who was Cupid himself incarnate. 


who had destroyed the power of his enemies, and 
on whose taking up his bow after the ceremony 
ofwavinglightsbeforethe horses, even the mighty 
Indra cast aside his yearly bow.*“ Upon that 
king assuming an excellent body of renown, *“ 
An autapal a, the sonofN ag A rj una, con- 
versant with the whole circle of politics, whose 
body was purified by the highest piety, and who 
w'as an ornament of the princes of the S 1 1 a r a 
family, became king. With the wind-like force 
of his arm (?) he cast into the ocean of the 
edge of his sword®^ those wicked heaps of sin®* 
who at a time of misfortune from relatives 
that had become hostile, having obtained power, 
devastated this whole Koiikau district, by harass- 
ing gods®* and Brahmans ; and then he a friend 
of the lord of . . . stamped his own fame on 
the face of the moon.®® While that moon-like 
prince, who is a wish-giving jewel to his friends, 
who is a Cupid pleasing to the sight of the 
fawn-eyed ones, who is the one hero of the 
world, is righteously protecting the whole sphere 
of the earth, after having rid it of enemies 
Now in the happy and victorious reign of the 
illustrious Anantadeva, the chief of the 
Mahamandalesvaras, who by means of his own 
spiritual merit has obtained the five great titles, 
who is the chief of the great Samantas {sub- 
ordinate chiefs'), who is born in the family of 
J i m u t a v A h a n a, the S 1 1 a r a prince, lord 
of the excellent city of T a gar a, who boasts of 

the standard of the Golden Eagle,®® 

the lord (?) of Lanka, nonchalant in the great 
ocean .... the Fire of Destruction in his wrath 
. . . .who is adorned with all the royal titles®' — 


Those are said to be seven. See Mah&hMrato., Blilshma 
Parva (Bomb. Ed.) p. 8j and the rcforouco givou at liid. 
Ani. vol. V. p. 137. , • . , 

Literally fastenod(?). Soe remarks on tins infra. 
These are all marks of ^vido^vbood. 
i.e. among the Gopis of Gokul as applied to Kpsbna. 
The eight quarters, east, south-east., south, &c*, each of 
which is supposed to have a guardian elephant. 

This fg the hiffhc.st kind of elephants, supposed to 
give out a special smell, from which the name. 

** Cupid himself is ‘bodiless.’ Seo the story in Ru- 
mAra flambhara, canto IV. 

““ Of. RoLghu. IV. 25. The ceremony is still performed 
on the DasarS day, which is regarded as the auspicious day 
for setting out on an expedition. The ‘ yearly how is the 
rainbow. 

i.e. on his death. 

common expression, cf. Virarharita, .\ct III. 

** Or reading the original differently, as it may he read, 
— “those heaps of fearful injnsiico.” 

The temples, Ac', of the gods, that is to say. ^ 

This appears to be some hyperbole about the moou s 
.spots, like those of which our poets have a largo number. 

See Jour. Bo. Br. R. As.'Soc. vol. X. p. 305 ; and Ind. 
Ant. vol. V. p. 251. 

This is the device of the Silaras, and appears on the seal 


of Dr. Biihler’s Plate, Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 270. Dr. Burnell 

(S Ind pa/.o'opr. p.75n) seems not to have been aware of this. 

But see now Ibid. (2nd ed.) 107. At p. 381 of Graham’s 
Kolhdpiir (Government Selections) the device is almded 
to in the phrase Soovuxn AgooToodiidhwn j . Sir Waiter 
Elliot (Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. p. 34) says: “It is 
remarkable that both the Yadu and the Silahara ha d adopted 
the golden Garuda as their ensign, which the prince seems 
unwilling t:> allow to his feudg,tory." One of the other 
titles in the text is which occurs in Wathen’s 

Inscription No. X. p. 2 line 6. See also .dsiatic Researches 
vol. 1. pp. 359. In Wathen’s Inscription No. X. tho e.xprossiou 
silso occurs; in Dr. Buhler’a (bui. Ant. 
vol. V. p. 278) ^ May IHRiTR-f then 

mean ‘ like a Bralimadeva among kings, —(tins, I 
Watlien’s ronduvins?, see J. -'I- P- 

amoiijrkinj^p? The next oxpi'ossionto t ins I caunot make out. 

Dr BhAu renders this by “rosidendont amonejst the 
row of rajas’’ (./. B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX p, 219). The 
pi'Ossion occurs at J. B. B. R. A. -8. vol. XII. p. 7 ! J- R- A- 
vol. V, Insers. No. 7 and No. 9 ; J. h. S. of Bombay vol. III. 
p. 31S (3rd sheet) ; Ind. Ant. vol. VIII. p. 94; and Cuu- 
mw-ham’ a ArchKological Survey Reports vo\. VI. Plato 21. 
At J. B.B. R. A. A. vol. XIII. p. 3, the expression la 
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Lord of the Western Ocean, the grandfather of 
the king, adamantine cage for those come for 
shelter"® and so forth — -and who rules over the 
whole of the K o h k a n district, including four- « 
teen hundred villages of which the chief is P u r i ; 
and embracing manj provinces acquired bj his 
own arm : while the great Minister Sri N a u v i - 
takaV asaida hoars the burden of anxieties 
about this kingdom,"® and the great Minister of 
peace and war is It is hi b h a 1 1 a, while in the first 
rankatthe Treasury isthegreat Minister Pa dh i- 
sena*® Jsri Mahiidevaiya Prabhu, 
while in the second i-ank is the Minister S r i 
Somanaiya Prabhu; while such is the 
ruling administration,*^ that illustrious Maha- 
mandalesvara king Anantadeva, announces 
with salutations, honour, respect, and directions, 
to all princes, councillors, priests, ministers, prin- 
cipal and subordinate officers, — both those con- 
nected with himself and others,*® as also all heads 
of rdshtras, heads of visliayas,*^ heads of towns, 
headsofvillages, royal officials specially appointed 
or not,** country people, as well as townspeople 
of the town H a n j a m a n a*® of the three classes, 
and so forth ; “ Be it known to you, that on the 
first day of Miigha Suddha, falling in the year 
Bhiiva,ouethousandaudsixteen (in figures) 1016 
yearsof the Saka king having elapsed, the Maha- 
mandalika, the illustrious Anantadeva, the 
emperor of the K o h k a n, has released the toll 
mentioned in this copper-grant given by the S i- 

" Tliia title is claimed by a Chalukya, J.R. A. S. vol. V. 
Inscr. 8. And cf. on all the titles Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 277. 

Cf. the erprossion in J. R. A. S. vol. V. Inscr. 8 

“ See remarks on this at J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XII. 
pp. 330-33. 

** See Ind. Amt. vol V.p. 280 ; J. B.Il. E. A. S. vol. XII. 
p. 334. In Inscr. No. 9 at J, R. A. S. vol. V. ^TriTTr’irK'f 
(last line of first page) seems to be a misreading far 

This may apply to the words following also as well as 
to those that precede. 

Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 114, 115, 147, 2S0; also J. R. A. 
8. vol. V. p. 352 ; J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. X., p. 29. 

“ Conf. the passages referred to in the last note. Hero 
I take and 311'! as adjoetlvc-s to which 

immediately follows, otherwise, it is hard to distinguish 
between and The distinction may be be- 

tween those specially appointed by the Central Grovernment 
and those who oome in, perhaps, by right of inheritance, &o. 

I do not understand this. The same expros-sion occurs 
at Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 278 ; and Asiatic Researches vol. 1. 
p. 361. 

*“ It is noteworthy that the grantees are described as 
at once ‘ Ministers’ and ‘ Sreshthis.’ 

Bhutapfila also, the excavator of the great Ohaitya at 
Kfirle, is both a i^eth or sreshtht, and VijaijantM — ‘ pro- 
tector of the flag.’ — E d. 

The name here should apparently bo Valipattana ; conf. 
J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 1. p. 217 (?) and m an unpublished pinto 
of which I have been furnished only with a transcript and not 


1 a 1 ’ a s, in respect of every cart belonging to two 
persons,— the grc.at Minister Sri B h a b h a n a 
Sreahthi,*® the sou o-f the great Minister 
D u r g a s r o s h t li i of the glorious V a 1 i p a- 
van a,*’ and his brothev Sri 1> h a n a m a S r e- 
shthi, the great minister of peace and war,— 
which may come into any of the ports,*® ^ r i- 
S t h a 11 a k a, as well as N a g a p u r, S u r p- li- 
ra k a, G h e m u 1 i, and others, included within the 
Koijkan Fourteen Hundred,*® as well as the toll in 
respect of the ingress or egress of those who 

carry on the business of This 

should bo preserved (i.e. contimeed^ also to their 
sons, grandsons, Ac. S r 0 s h t h i P u n a m a, 
Sreshthi Kudukala, Sreshfchi M a- 
layya, and so forth. This has been pro- 
cured by 6ridhar Pandit who is stationed at 
R A y a V a r, and gratifies the illustrious Anan- 
tadeva, the Emperor of the Kohkan.** 

Remarlcs. 

“ The S i Ih a ras,” wrote the late Col. Meadows 
Taylor in 1870,“ “were local princes, tribu- 
tary to the ChAlnkyas. Their territories lay 
around Kolapur, which was then their capi- 
tal, and their inscriptions upon temples and 
copper- tablet grants prove them to have held 
extensive, though not perhaps independent, sway 
over a large portion of what is now styled the 
Southern Maratha Country. An inscription of 
A. D. 1135 enumerates eight successions up to 
the founder of the family, which would place their 


the original — which belongs to the branch of the SilAras to 
which the plate at J. B. B. R. A.S. vol. 1. p. 217 also belongs — 
and w'hich is further similar to ttiat plate in commencing 
with the Iirushtrakuias and ending with the Silfiras, one 
of the pi'incos is described as 37f®-7q?5T-77r5' 
grfq’JJ, which indicates that 5f[',7qTfq' was on the sea- 
coast. In another passage in the same plate, the place is 
eallo 1 May it he identified with the Palaipatmai, 

or better, perhaps, the Baltipatna — mentioned re.spoetively 
in the Beriplils of the Bwrythrman Sea and in Ptolemy ? 
See hid. Ant. vol. P- l^o- 

The original is grtlj i ty , which Pandit BhagvAnlal first 
told mo signifies ‘ port.’ The word occurs in the line quoted 
in the last note. 

i. e. villages of course. See Mr. Fleet’s inscriptions 
in this Journal passim. T’ho original boro as well as in tho 
last sentence in the plato reads Kunkaii instead of Konkap 
as in an earlier stan/.a. See as to the Koukan— Naime, 
p. 1 ; Yule’s Marco Polo vol. II. p. ,331 ; Cathay vol. I. p. 
elxxxili et soq and ocxxx. ; and Jnnrn. Asiat, serie IV. tom. 
IV. p. 251, again referred to infril ; and VO.riiha Samhitd 
XIV. 12, quoted l)y Dr. Bhaii Dilji at J. D. B. R. A. S. vol. 
VII. p. 6'J ; and Ind. Ant. VII. 1(S2. 

The original is which I do not understand. Caw 

it have any connexion with the Marathi word •flT ? and can 
it mean Bomothing like ‘ a carrier of goods by sea P’ 

It is remarkable that this plate contains none of thoa# 
extracts from the MahdhMrata which are usual in such 
documents, and oven in similar grants of the same dynasty, 
1 do not know how this is to bo accounted for. 

Student's Manual of the History of India, p. 71. • 
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origin aboub 907 A. D.” In the light of the in- 
formation which we now possess, this is not 
altogether accurate. And, indeed, it is obvious 
that Colonel Taylor in this passage only refers to 
one branch of the Silara’® dynasty — tho branch 
to which the various inscriptions found in and 
about Kolhapur appertain. There are, however, 
three different branches of that dynasty, disclosed 
in the various docitments at present accessible. 
These documents were discussed pretty fully 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in a paper in the 
Jour. Bombay Br. B. Asiatic Society (1877), vol. 
XIII. pp. Iff. He there distinguishes three dif- 
ferent branches of this dynasty, which, neverthe- 
less, appear to have flourished contemporane- 
ously. The grant before us belongs to the first 
branch of Pandit Bhagvanlal. And the series of 
kings, as it appears in this grant, is as follows : — 

1. Kapardi I. 

I, . 

2. Pulasakti 

I 

3. Kapardi II. “* (Saka 775-799) 

I 

4. Vatpuvanna 


5. Zanza fl. Ooggi 

(^aka 838) ( 

7. Vaj^'adadeva 

8. Apariijita > 


9. Tajjadadeva II. 10. Arikesari (S. 939) 


11. Chhittaraja 12. Nagarjuna 13. Mummuni 
(Saka 948) 1 (Saka 982) 

14, AnantadSva (S. 1016) 

I 

Aparaditya (Saka 1109) 

This name appears in sundry different forms in tho 
various inscriptions which wo now possess. In tlio Plate at 
Jour. Lit. Soc. of Bombay vol. til. p, 419, tho form ia 
Sil&hftra. In Dr. Buhlerts Plato tho form ia SiUra as well 
aa Silfihftra. In Wathon’a Plate No. lY. (J. R. A. Soc. vol. 
IV. p. 281J the forms are SilAyora (<iucry whether this is 
a mistake in the engraving or in the decipherment ?) and 
SiBhara. In our own plate, it is SllAra and Silara, (which 
may be tho same) ; SrilAra, which occurs once, is probably a 
mere slip. See also J. B. B. R.A.S. vol. I. p. 217 ; J. R. .4. S. 
vol. II. pp. 384, 394; vol. IV. p. 110 and note there, and 
114 where an explanation of the name is suggested. Mr. 
airne always calls the dynasty tho Silhflr dynasty. It may 
be here added that Dr, DaCunha seems not to be correct in 
his observations on “ the Tagara.s, and tho Silaharas” at 
J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XII. p. 01, in speaking of the two as 
distinct and of one as a branch of the other. In truth, 
Tagara is not the name of a dynasty at all. 

“ Prof. H. H. Wilson’s remark on this prince at J. R. A. S. 
vol. IV. p. 109, note, is incorrect; cf. also./. R. A.S. (N. S.) 
vol. IV. p. 85. 


It will bo observed tliat tliia coincides 
with wliat is deducible from Dr. Biihler’s 
Plate,” so'far as it goes. The first king ofthis 
serie.s — for Jim utavubana and Jimfi ta- 
ke tu cannot be looked upon as historical, — 
would appear to have flourisbed somewhere 
about tho beginning of the 9th century of the 
Christian era. The third king K a p a r d i II. ia 
identified by Pandit Bhagvanlal with the “ K a- 
p a r d i . . . meditating on tho feet of Pula- 
sakti,” who i.s mentioned in two of the Kan- 
heri Inscriptions, and tho identification may 
be accepted without hesitation. It affords a 
very safe and tangible basis for tho chronology 
of the Silara dynasty. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
gives the Saka year 735 as the date of the first 
Kapardi. That appears to bo an iiifei’ence 
from the date of tho second Kapardi, allow- 
ing twenty years a-piece to his two predecessors. 
Tho inference is not inadmissible, especially 
having regard to the fact that the Kanheri 
Inscription of Saka 775 speaks of the already 
flourishing and victorious reign of K a p a r d I 
II. It is not unlikely, indeed, that the reign 
of Kapardi I. commenced somewhat earlier 
even than the year 735 of the Saka era. 

O f the kings who came after Kapardi 11. 
none requires any notice here till we come to 
Apariijita the son of V a j j a d a d 6 v a. 
With regard to him Dr. G. Biihlcr Avrites as 
follows®' : “ It is also probable that a king has 
been omitted between Apariijita and Vaj- 
jadadeva II., or at least tho real name 
of A p a r a j i t a has been left out, for the 
verso in which tho names of K e s I d e v a and 
V ajjadaddva occur is mutilated.” There 
is no reason, however, to suppose any such 
omission in our plate as there is in that on 

Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 278. 

J. B. B. B. A. S. vol. XIII. pp. 11, 12. 

Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 277. A remark ought to be made 
on king Zanza. He appears to be the king mentioned by the 
Arabian geographer Masu’di as reigning at Salmur in 916 
\.D. Misu’di states that there were 10,000 Musalmans in 
Salmur, and that tho kings were under tlio Bulhfira, 
and had tha title of Zonhtl when ho visited tho place. 
(B. do Meynard and P. dc Coiirtillo, Les Brnr es- d’Or, 
tom. II, pp. 85-87 ; lli'lnaud, Me.iuiti'c :of)' T /)id- , p. 220.) 
Dr. DaOanha’s idcnlllicatiDn of Man'i'di’s “ .hiuja” with 
tho Silfira “.Sri Chhinnade .•n, Rlja” (J . B. B. R. A. S. 
vol. XII. p. 55) is not correct -on this, if on no other 
ground, that whereas Jauja lived in 910 “CVihinna- 
raia” lived in 1027 A.n. 1 may tako this opportunity of 
stating that I am indebted t> Dr. DaCunha’a papora in the 
J. B. B. R. A. S. for roforecco.s to some of the authorities 
relied upon in this paper. Other; of tho roferenooa 
I obtained from Mr. Nairn./s Konka-a, fnjm which Dr. 
DaCunha also seams to have ijot some of his information. 
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which those obsei’vations were made. And 
although the number of stanzas dev^oted to 
A par aj i t a is relatively larger than the num- 
ber devoted to any of the other princes except 
C h h i 1 1 a r a j a and Anantadeva; and al- 
though, too, there is some little doubt as to the 
meaning of a part of one of these stanzas ; still 
there is nothing hero to suggest the existence 
of any prince in tlie scric.s between the two 
V a j j a d a d c v a s, other than the one princo 
described in the stanzas in question. It may, 
perhaps, also be noted as a point leading to the 
same inference, that the second Vajjadadeva 
was^in all likelihood, the grandson of the first 
and therefore, too, though it is, of course, quite 
possible, it is nob probable, that between the 
two V ajjadade vas, there was any other prince 
than the one wo have mentioned in our list. 
What was the true name of that prince, is 
perhaps a question presenting somewhat greater 
difficulty. Dr. Biihler doubts if A p ar a j ita is 
the true name. In another place, he says ; “ I feel 
somewhat doubtful about the name of this king, 
which alone among so many Desi forms is pure 
Sanskrit. But it seems to mo impossible to refer 
the two verses to V a j j a d a d o v a II. mentioned 
in verse 10, and Aparajita is the only word 
which can be taken for a name. Perhaps it is a 
hiruda.’ ’ I own I do notfeel much pressed by the 
reason here given by Dr. Biihler forhis conclusion. 
In the list above set forth by us, we have the names 
Aparaditya, Anantapala or Anan- 
t a de V a, N ii g ii r j u n a, and we may add A r i- 
k e s a r i and K a p a r d i, which are Sanskrit 
names undoubtedly belonging to priuces of the 
S 11 iira dynasty. At the same time, I agree that 
Aparajita is, in all likelihood, only a hiruda. 
Perhaps the name is Sri Rama, The com- 
pound of which it forms part, viz. 

(the plate in the Asiatic Researches seems 
to read is not quite explicit. And 

I do not think, therefore, that wo are yet in a 
position to settle the question. But we may, I 
think, safely reject the translatiou in the Asiatic 
Researches which renders it as the ‘ king Sri 
Birudanka’.*® The whole stanza requires a very 

” Comp. Jour. B. A. 8. (N. S.) vol. IV. p. 85. 

** Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 2S0a, note. 

®“ The word q’qf which is clear iu the plate th^ro 
jfivon is omitted iu this translation. I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to express my concurronco with Dr. Biihler in 
his remarks on th_e paper in the .Asiatic Rc.searches {Ind. 
Ant, vol. V.p. 2/7). Unluckily the original plates cannot now 
be procured though I had inquiries made for them iu Thuna. 
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considei'ablo amount of further elucidation — for 
which the filets accessible to us at present are 
not at all adequate. 

We come uext to the King A r i k o s a r i, who, 
wo may say with cortiiinty,®^ is identical with the 
Kesidova of Dr. Biililer’s plate. It is not, 
however, easy to understand what transaction is 
referred to here in connexion with Somesvara. 
ThatiS 0 m 0 s V a r a means the famous Sonianath 
which gave occasion in this century to one of Lord 
Macaulay’s best orations, there can, I think, be 
little doubt. In a stone-slab inscription now 
in the possession of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asi.atic Society, and appertaining to 
the time of the S i 1 a r a king Aparaditya, 
who stands last in our list, the “ God Soraanath 
of Surashtra” is distinctly referred to apparently 
as a favourite deity of the S 1 1 a r a s.®’ The 
grant in the Asiatic Researches, which is by A ri- 
k e s a r i himself, might have been fairly expect- 
ed to help us on this point. But the stanza there 
appears to have been identical with the one in 
our plate, though the translation is very defec- 
tive and erroneous. 

On C h h i 1 1 a r a j a nothing need be said, 
further than that, if we may safely judge from 
the number of stanzas referring to him in our 
plate, he appears to have had a living reputation 
even in A n a n t a p a 1 a’s days. We next come 
to N a g d r j u n a. He appears to be probably 
identical with the prince of that name referred 
to in inscription No. 17 among the Kolhapur 
Inscriptions in the volume by Major Graham 
on Kolhapur among the Oovernment Selections. 
It is difficult to .speak on the point with any con- 
fidence, because I am unable myself to read the 
text of the inscription, and a friend whom I 
consulted about it is also unable to afford me 
any help. I have therefore only the statement 
of the “ substance” of the inscription in Major 
Graham’s volume. At the same time I ousrht 
to mention, that Majotf Graham ranks N a g a r- 
j u n a among the rulers of one portion of “ the 
principality of K o 1 h a p nr” — and apparently 
places him between the years 1218 and 1235 A.D. 
Bat on this last point I am not quite certain. 

Pandit BliagYilnliil says only “may bo the same.” 

The actual grant there appears, however, to be by one 
“Sri Lakshmana NAyak, son of BhAsknr NAyak.” It is 
not quite easy to decipher fully. The grantor is described 
as Maharaatya, the groat minister, and the grant speaks of 

it is dated “ Samvat 1109. Visva- 
vasd samvatsar Ohaitm Suddha, 6 Sunday.” 
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The next prince in the lino is M u m m u n i, 
as he is cnlled in the plate before ns. In the Am- 
barnath in.scviption which records a grant made 
by a king of the S 1 1 i i r a dynasty the king 
calls himself Ma m van i.®’* It is not, I .think, 
a very bold proceeding to identify that M a m- 
V a n i with our M u m ra u n i. The dates are 
not against the identification, and perhaps M a m- 
vani was the real name of the king, which 
was altered for the sake of the metre into the 
more smooth and euphonious one which we find 
in the plate before us If this identification is 
correct, Dr. Biihler’s suggestion,®* that the cor- 
»>eelt name of this prince is V a n i, appeal's to 
be untenable. 

There are one or two other points also, of some 
importance, which our plate enables us to deter- 
mine finally. Pandit Bhagvanhil, in his remarks 
on the Ambai’nfith Inscription, had suggested that 
M a m V a n i was probably the son or successor 
ofC hhittaraja.®” When that suggestion 
was made, the materials for deciding the point 
wore very far from being full. Oar plate, how- 
ever, now settles the question, in a way that, 
equally with Pandit Bhagvanlal’s suggestion, 
accounts for the facts on which that suggestion 
was based. Pandit Bhagvanlal, in the paper 
referred to, argued from the identity of names 
of one of the officers nimitioned in the Ambar- 
natb Inscription and in Dr. Bilhlor’s plate, 
that M a m v a n i was pi’obably a son or suc- 
cessor of C h h i 1 1 a r a j a. A similar ai'gu- 
ment may he used in support of our identifica- 
tion of M u m m u ii i and iM a m v a n i . F or the 
First Lord of the Treasury, if wo may so call 
him, in M Amva n i’s time — M ah ad 6 vay y a®* 
— continues to hold the same office, at the time of 
our plate also, a circumstance strongly indicative 
of a close chronological propinquity between 
Mamvani and Anantapala. It is also 
to be noted here, that the high offices of state, 
mentioned in our plate as having been held by 
Mahadevayya and the others, appear to have been 
enjoyed by these “ southerners” for a very 
considerable period. For we see some a.yyixs 
mentioned as far back as in the grant of A r i k e- 
sa r i in the Asiatic Researches which is the 

” J. B. B. n. A. S., vof. XII., p. ;i32. 

** J. B. B. R. A. .S’., vol. XII., oxtni Xo., p. 52. 

” J. B. B. R. A. 6., vof. XII., p. 332. 

J. B. B. R. A. S., vof. XII., p. 330. 

As. Res. vol. I. pp. 361, 364, .367. 

Vol. III. p. 420. 

J. B. B. R. .4. .S., vol- XIII., p. 17. 


earliest we have among the grants that record de- 
tails about the period to which they belong. The 
next prince in our series is Anantapala or 
Anantadova, the gi’antor in the plate before ua. 
The civil strife, which is referred to in the verses 
devoted to him, is one about which no other in- 
formation is at present accessible, unless, indeed, 
it was the beginning of that conflict which is 
referred to in a boastmade in the grant published 
in the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society . With reference to that grant, Pandit 
Bhagvaulill says : — “ The V i j a y a r k a d e v a of 
this branch is described as having re-established 
the sovereignty of the dethroned kings of the 
province ofSthanaka and Goa. This shows 
that he restored the lost power of the two branches 
of his dynasty, viz., the first at T h a n a, and the 
second at G o a.”®® The original fully bears this 
out. Vijayarka, however, appears to have 
reigned about the ^aka year 1065. The occur- 
rences, therefore, to which reference is made 
in our plate cannot have been those in which 
V ij ay u r k a took part. But it is not impos- 
sible that, although Anantapala boasts of 
having rid the country of his foes, who appear 
to have been some of his own kinsmen — 
ddyiida — there may ^have been a renewal of 
the disturbances after the Saka year 1016, re- 
sulting in that misfortune to the Thana Sllaras 
from which Vijayarka rescued them. But, on 
the other hand, Ave cannot, in the present state 
of our materials, come to any conclusion on these 
questions. 

Of the period between Anantapala and 
Aparuditya, the last prince meutioued in 
our series, we know at present very little. 
Pandit Bhagvanlal in 1877 thought, that the 
gap between M a m v a n iraj a and Apar.a- 
d i t y a in the genealogy of the first branch, 
might bo accounted for by the destrnction of the 
sovereign power above alluded to.^® We have 
seen, however, that the gap is not so large a one 
as the Pandit supposed. Oar plate brings our 
information down to the ^akayear 1016. A pa- 
radi-tya appears to have reigned'* in the 
Saka year 1109. How long before that year his 
reign had commenced it is not yet possible to 

J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XIII., p. 17. Compare also 
extra No. to vol. XII., p. 52 (Dr. Biihlor). 

Tho suggestion of Prof. \Vilson(.7. 22. A. 5. vol. II. p. 397) 
repeated Iw Mr. Naime {Konkan p. 7), and by Dr. DaOunha 
(j. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XII. p. 54) is now entirely negatived 
by the information given by Dr. Biibler. 
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say — as both the Parel Inscription and the stone 
slab inscription already mentioned as being in the 
possession of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ai’e dated in the same year. Dr. 
Biihler’s Account of his Tour in Kdsmir affords 
us, however, some further information on this 
point. For it appears that a work composed in 
Ka.smir between 11)35 and 1145 a.d. makes 
reference to an “ ambassador of A p a r a d i t y a, 
kingofthe Kohkana,^^” named Te j akanth a, 
being then in KAsmir. If so, I think, we may 
safely assume that Aparaditya eannot have com- 
menced to reign much later than 1135 a.d. or 
1057 of the Saka era.” And then the hiatus in 
our Silara lists appeal’s to be redueed to 
very modest dimensions, indeed, viz , scarcely 
forty years. 

If these arguments and conclusions are correct, 
it is difficult to treat the boast of V i j a y a r k a 
in Dr. Taylor’s Inscription as of any greater value 
than a rhetorical flourish. At the best, it can be 
only a very great exaggeration of a very small 
historical fact. For see how the case stands : — ■ 
According to Dr. Biihler’s account, which ap- 
pears from our present materials to be perfectly 
correct, Aparaditya must liavc succeeded 
to tlie throne in any case before the Saka year 
lOGO,'* and ho appears to have still been on 
the throne in the Saka year 1109. NowGan- 
daraditya, the immediate predecessor of the 
Vijayarka who claims to have re-established 
the T h a n 1 1 S i 1 A r a s on their throne, cer- 
tainly reigned till the Saka year 1058. The first 
document of V i j ay A r k a’s reign that is accessi- 
ble to us is dated in the Saka year 1005.” Vijaya 
therefore cannot have begun foreign much if at alt 
before Aparaditya. The last date in his reign 
that we know of is the Saka year 1073, and the 
first in that of his successor Bhojadeva II. is 
1101, so that his reign must have closed at 
least eight years prior to that of Aparaditya. 
We have, therefore, this result: — The whole 
period of the reign of this Y i j ay A r k a, who 
claims to have re-established the fhAna Sila- 
ra s, is itself covered, or nearly covered, by the 

See J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XII. (extra No.) p. .^1, 52. 

” This doubtless makes Aparflditya’s reiga a very long 
one— being upwards of 52 years. But there is nothing un- 
likely in one individual prince in a long line reigning more 
even than 52 years, like George III. of England or Louis 
XIY. of France. 

” The latest date to which Dr. Buhler attributes the 
Kasrair work alluded to above. 

” See /. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XIII., p, 16. 

J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XII, p. 336. 


reio'u of one oftheseSi laras themselves. There 

O 

arc then, it seems to me, three alternative 
explanations of these facts : — cither there was u 
revolution in the kingdom of ^ r i S t h A n a k a 
between the Saka years 1058 and 10G6; or the 
statement in Bhoj ad ova’s plate is a mere 
rhetorical flourish having little or no historical 
basis ; or A p a r A d i t y a d o^s not belong to 
this branch of the Silara dynasty. The 
third alternative may, I think, be summarily 
rejected, both on the grounds adduced by 
Panijit BhagvAnlAl,” and on the grounds of the 
connexion of this Aparaditya with the town of 
Than A,” and the coincidence of sundry ex- 
pressions in Dr. Biihler’s plate with expres- 
sions in the Parel Inscription and the stone 
slab inscription obtained at T h A n A, now in 
the possession of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. The facts stated by 
Dr. Biihler^® in his account of his KAsmir 
tour also corroborate that conclusion. The first 
alteraative also appears to me, I own, upon 
the facts set forth above, an extremely doubtful 
one. The second alternative appears to be the 
least improbable of the throe. It is not necessary 
to reject the statement in Bhojadeva’s grant as 
altogether a myth and unhistorical. It is, 
perhaps, only an exaggerated statement out of 
compliment to the grantor’s line of the succour 
afforded by YijayArka to his brethren at ThAnA 
in some local, possibly dynastic, disturbance, 
such as is referred to in our plate in the verses 
devoted to AnantapAla. I must add that there 
are two other possibilities not covered by tin; 
alternatives mentioned, viz ., that Aparaditya 
himself may not have had an unintoiTiipted 
reign, or that Dr. Biihlor’s date for the KAsmir 
work to which he refers may be erroneous. 
No evidence is available on either point, and wo 
must leave both here without further discussion. 

Wo have now gone through the whole series 
of princes of the S i 1 A r a dynasty at present 
known to us. The scries appears to bo complete 
save for tho period intervening between the reign 
of A n a n t a p A 1 a and A p a r A d i t y a.” If 

Whieh is exi)i-os3ly meutionod in tlio stone-slab in- 
scription referred to. 

J. B. B. R. A. 8. (Extra No.) vol. XII. pp. .51, ,52. 

Pandit BhagvAnlal has already adduced reasou.s for 
supposing this Aparaditya or Apar&rka to be the same who 
has given bis name to the well-known commentary on 
Yajuavalkya {J. B. B. R A. S. vol. XII. p. 335; see, too, 

, E:itra No. p._ 52). Dr. Bh&u has pointed out that 
I Apararka is cited by an author of the beginning of the 
! 13th century ( 7 . B. B. R. A. 8. vol. IX. p. 101). 
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one may jntlge from the evidence now available, 
it, is probable that there were two kings between 
tlioae two. But upon this point, and on the 
point relating to the revolution above referred 
to, further materials must be awaited. 

There is one question of considerable interest 
which is now satisfactorily settled by the plate 
before us. In 18G9, the late learned Dr. Bhau 
Daji, having read befoi’c the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society a paper regarding the 
inscription at A m b a r n a t h, a short discus- 
sion took place concerning the date of that in- 
scription and of the Ambarnath Temple. Mr. 
Burgess pointed out the architectural difliculty 
in accepting the date of the inscription, as read 
by Dr. Bhuu, as giving the correct date of the 
Temple, and he referred also to Mr. Forgusson’s 
opinion on the point. Dr. Bhau dissented from 
these opinions, and expressed himself to the 
effect, that from the character of the letters, ho 
would assign the Inscription — and consequently 
the Temple also— to the ninth century®^ A. n. 
In ISvG Pandit Bhagvanlal gave us a revised 
transcript of the Inscription, and made out the 
date to be 982 instead of 782 as Dr. Bhau Daji 
had read it.®*’ And in the discussion upon the 
Pandit’s paper, I am reported as having observed 
“ that there w’as no doubt about the numerals 
in the first (viz., the Ambarnath) inscription” — 
the date arrived at being confirmed by an un- 
published plate in my pos.scssion.®“ That plate 
is the ono which forms tho subject of these 
remarks. It is now quite plain that since 
Anantapjila flonrished in the ISaka year 
101 G, his predecessor and uncle could not 
have reigned as early as Saka 782, but must 
have reigned somewhere about Saka 982. Ac- 
cepting that latter reading of tho date, Mr. 
Fergusson’s and IMr. Burgess's views about the 
date of the Temple receive most remarkable 
(ionfirmation. Mr. Burgess, on tho occasion in 
question, also pointed out that the style of 
architecture of the A m b a r n a t h Temple as- 
sociated it with the Temple of S o m a n ii t h . 

J.B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX. p. cxxxviii. et sen. Nr. 
Fergu-sson’s and Mr. Ilnrgess’a pstiinato of the ago both 
of tho oharaotors of the inscription and of the Toniplo 
appears, from the facts wo now know, to liave hoeu imu'h 
more correct. See also J. R. A. .s. (N. S.) IV. p. 137 
note. 

J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XI. p. 331. 

“■ Ibid., p. xxiv. 

” See Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes p.2GC; 7ra''sactinns 
of the Intern. Congr.of Orient-dists pp. 302 — 303; Ind. 
Ant. Tol. p. III. p. 207. 


That, too, appears to me to be an important 
circumstance, having regard to the reference to 
S 0 m a n a t li in the plate before us, and in tho 
’P h a. n a inscription of A p a r a d i t y a. We 
shall have to say a word on this subject in 
tho sequel. 

Two lessons of general application for the 
future may, I think, he derived from these 
facts. The first is, that chronological infer- 
ences based merely on the character of the 
writing in old documents must be accepted with 
very considerable caution. The tendency to- 
wards regarding that as the all-impoidant 
element — instead of as one only of the important 
elements — in such investigations, is to be ob- 
served in sundry quarters. The second lesson 
is, that inferences derivable from the style of 
architecture of any building are entitled to con- 
.sidcrablo weight in chronological®* inquiries — as 
ranch weight, I should say, as inferences from 
the stylo of writing iu copperplates and inscrip- 
tions. 

A point of considerable interest connected 
with this dynasty is raised by the title which 
all branches of it seem to have retained— viz., 
Tag (trap uravarudMsvam. That title finds a paral- 
lel, among others, in thetitle ofthe Kadambas. 
— lianavdsipiirdilhUvara.^’^ Probably the ori- 
ginal stock from which the three branches of the 
S Haras afterwards branched out belonged to 
the city of T a gar a. What is that city ? Pandit 
Bhagvanlal, after an elaborate examination of 
Colonel Wilford’s suggestion on this point, dis- 
sents from it, and identifies T a g a r a with the 
modern J an nar.®° I do not find much difficulty 
in agreeing with the negative side of Pandit 
Bliagvanlal’s reasoning; but as respects the 
positive portion of it, I own that though there is 
a good deal in the arguments he adduces, I can- 
not persuade myself that he has satisfactorily 
surinoiinted the initial difficulty in his theory, 
viz., that wliereas Junnar is to the west of 
P a i t h a II a, T a g a r a is stated by Arrian (as 
quoted by Col. Wilford) to bo towards the east 

A.s to tills soo Cunniugliain’s A rch. .S'ltrr. Reports, 
vol. VII. p. 87—38. 

See ou this .lount. R. B. R. A. S. vol. XIL p. 30.5. 

J. R. .4. .8’. vol. XIII. p.8. It is intcre.9ting to note 
in ooiinoxion with this proposed identification, that ia tho 
early days of llnhaaimadan rule in this part of tho country 
Junnar was tho capital of a district which included some 
pert of the Koi'ikan (see Nairno, p. 27). _ The head quarters 
of tiio army which conquered the district had also bceu at 
Junnar (Xairno, p. 25) ; Ind. Ant. voh II., p. 43 fF. ; and 
couf. Arch. Sur. W. Ind. vol. III. pp. 54, 55, 
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of Faith ana. Pandit Bhagvanlal may be 
right, and perhaps further materials ■will show 
that he is right, in thinking that Arrian made a 
slip in saying “ east” when he should have 
said “ west.” All I say at present is, that the 
identification which proceeds on the basis of 
such a slip having been committed does not yet 
satisfy my mind.®' 

While on this subject of Ta g ar a, we may, 
perhaps, refer hero to the other matters of 
geographical interest in the plate. The first 
interesting name to be noted isSriSthanaka, 
which has been satisfactorily identified with 
Thana. Thana appears in former days, 
from sundry other authorities, to have been a 
place of very much greater note than it is now, 
having been a port of considerable trade*® till 
the times even of the Mmsalmans. Albiruni 
appears to speak of it under the name of T a 1 a, 
which he says was the capital of the K o h k a p, 
and the Konkan, we may observe en passant, is 
distinguished by Albiruni from the country of 
the M a r a t h a s.*® 

The next name to note is Pur 1, which has 
been identified by some with Thana, but this 
identification has been dissented from.®® Our 
plate certainly does not support the identifica- 
tion, while its mention of both Purf and Sri 
Sthanaka®‘ may be regarded as some, though 
not very strong, evidence against it. I can say 
nothing about Hanja m a n a,®®or R ay a v a r a; 
and about Nagapur, I can only suggest it as 
probable, that it may be Identical with a village 

As regards Tagara, reference may be made to El- 
phinatone’s Indii pp. 244-5; Meadows Taylor’s Manual 
pp. 71 — 72 i Nairne’s if owfecwi p. 9 (tbe opiniont here express, 
ed ia qneationable) ; J. R. .1. S. vol. IV. p. 35 note ; vol. II. 
pp. 884—396 ; J. B. B. B. A. S. vol. X. p. 320 ; Ind. Ant. 
vol. VI. p. 75 ; vol. VII. p. 103; vol. VIII. p, 144; Jour. 
Lit. Soc, Bomb. vol. III. p. 411; and note at p. 418, 
where Asiatic Researches vol. IX. p. 45 is quoted, but 
that does not advance the question at all. The expression 
has numerous parallels. See inter alia J , R. 
A. S. vol. IV. p. 35, J. R. A. S. vol. V. inscriptions Nos. 8 
and 9; J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. X, p. 54; vol. XII. p. 57, 
.305; and lad. Ant. vol. VI. 102. 

““ See inter alia ahont ThfinS, J, E, B. B. A. S. vol. 
XII. p. 61. ; Tnd. Ant. vol. VII. pp. 184 — 5 ; Yule’s Cathay 
vol. II. p. 397, also vol. I. 57 et seq, whore we have some 
information about rats which might he useful in our own 
day ! Nairne’s Konkan pp. 10, 11 ; J. R, A, S. vol. II, 
pp.384— 96. The translation of at Asiatic Re- 

searches vol. I. pp. 861 — 64 ie, of course, erroneous. 

"* See Joum. Asiatiqw serie lY. tome IV. pp. 263—64. 
I am obliged to my friend Mr, P. M. Mehta for explaining 
to me the- French original. See too Naime, p, 3. 

““ Ind. Ant. vol. V, p. 277, and vol. VII.p. 184; Naime, 
p. 21 ; J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. X. pp. 320-21, and vol. XII. 
61 ; J. R. A. S. vol. II. pp. 384—395. 

See Asiat. Res. vol. I. p. 361 ; Ind. Ant, vol. V. p. 278, 

” See Journ. Bomb. Oeog. Soc. vol. VII. p. 152. 

“* Naime Konkan, p. 16; J. B. B. B. A. S, vol. X. 
pp. 316—42 ; Yule’s Cathay vol. I. p. 227; and Ind, Ant, vol. 


near AlibAg — between AlibAg and Revadanda — 
named NAgAnva, which is substituted by syncope 
for NAgagafiv, or NAgagrama, the same as 
NAgapur. Or, may not NAgapur have some- 
thing to do with N A g o t h n e h ? In any case 
the modern Nagpur of the Bhohslos is not to 
be thought of I have not found the Nagapur 
of our plate referred to anywhere else. Sarp- 
p a r a k a, as our plate seems to have it, is 
probably only a miscopy for S u r p A r a k a®* — 
the modern S o p A r A near Bassein. It is a 
place of considerable antiquity, being in all likeli- 
hood the same as the Soparagaof the NAsik 
inscriptions.®* SoparA nnder various disguises 
of name is familiar to the mediaeval travellers and 
geographers. C h e m u 1 i^* is almost certainly 
the modem Chehwnl, or, as it has been sometimes 
called, Chanl. This place has a history extending 
over several centuries, going back, indeed, even as 
far appasently as the times of Ptolemy, who men- 
tionsitunderthename S i m y 1 1 a®* andTimoulla. 
From the various disguises which the name had 
assumed in the works of foreign geographers 
and travellers — -such as Ptolemy, Hiwen Thsang, 
and Albirfini — -Col. Yule had said “ that the old 
name was something like Chaim ul or Chanwul. ” ®^ 
This happy guess is fully corroborated by our 
plate, and the identification of the place with 
Ohaul,®® also suggested by Col. Yule, may be 
accepted, more especially having regard to the 
current native pronunciation of the name. 

We come lastly to Somesvara, which, as 
we have already pointed out, may safely be iden- 

I. p. 321, vol. II. p. 96. On all these ports the wise, though, 
perhaps, heterodox remarks of Col. Yule {Cathay, vol. II, 
p. 418) may bo of practical moment. 

®‘ See Trans, hit. Conyr. of Orient, p. 328. It may be 
interesting to note, that Shrpfiraka is mentioned in the 
;?Vana Parva of the Mohdbhdrata as a “most holy” place, 
where the PSndavaa spent some time on their way from 
the Dravida Country to PrabhAsa (see chap. 1 18, Bomb, ed.) 

It was Ibo Snbarah of the Arab Geographers. Masfi’di 
says it and Tanah were on the coast of Lar, and subject 
to the BalhAra. Prairies d'Or, tom. I. p. 381. Albinlnl 
says it was 6 parasangs from Tanah ; see Ind. Ant. vol. I. 
p. 321. It is also frequently mentioned in the Bauddha 
Cave inscriptions. — Ed. 

At Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 320, Col. Yule expressed a desire 
“to learn the oldest native spoiling of the latter name” — 
viz. Ohaul. Our plate now supplies that I think. Probably, 
however, the name should be C h e m u 1 y a and not C h e- 
m u 1 i. In the plate at J. B. B. B. A, S. vol. I. p. 219, a place 
named Chemnlya seems to be mentioned, which is proba- 
bly the same as that we are now discussing. And in our 
plate we may read the name as Ohemull or Chemulya. 

See Yule’s Cathay vol. I. p. cxcii. ; Naime p. 12 ; J, J3. 
B. R. A. S. vol. XII. p. 56 et seq. ; Ind. Ant. vol. VII. p. 
183. 

Yule’s Cathay loc. cit. 

** See also about Ghaul, &o. Ind. Ant. vol. VII. p. 183 
and vol. VIII. pp. 140—45. I incline to tbink with Pandit 
BhagvSnlAl, that Chemuli is Chemuda in Trombay, at the 
head of Bombay harbour. — E d. 
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tified with S o m a n A t h. In our time, it is true, 
the Konkan and SomanAth are not closely con- 
nected in our minds. But in former days, even 
so late as six centuries ago, SomanAth and 
T h a n a seem to have belonged to one political 
division of the country. “ GuzerAt,” we are 
told for instance, “ is a large country, within 
which are Kambayat, SomnAt, Konkan, Tana 
and several other cities and towns.”®® And 
this affords some explanation of Albirfini’s 
words alluded to above, in which he distin- 
guishes the Konkan from the country of the 
MarAthAs. One further remark we may make 
here, which is suggested by the circumstances 
now brought together regarding “SomnAt.” 
The temple of SomanAth is stated by the late 
Mr. Justice Forbes^®® to bo similar in some 
respects to the Temple of AmbarnAth at 
Kalyan. And, as we have already seen, Mr. 
Burgess in the discussion above alluded to 
regarding the AmbarnAth Inscription, also 
pointed out the similarity.’ In view of the 
information which the writings of the medi- 
eval geographers furnish, that fact is one of 
considerable interest. For it is not improba- 
ble that the SilAra« being devotees of the “ Soma- 
nAth of SnrAshtra,” and there having been such 
constant intercourse between the immediate 
dominion of the SilAras and tlio district in 
which the Temple of SomanAth is situated, it is 
not, I say, improbable that the restoration of 
the Temple of A m b a r n A t h under the direc-' 
tions of a S 1 1 A r a’°® prince was made con- 
sciously upon the model of the Somanath 
Temple. 

Returning how from this geographical digres- 
sion, we proceed to consider the political status 
of the SilAras. They do not, then, appear 


»» J.R. A. .S. (N. S.) vol. IV. p. 3tl; also Yale’s Marco 
Polo vol. II. pp. 33-47, ,Yulo’s Cathay vol. T. p. ooxxv. 
note ; Nairno p. 10. A Sri SamaiiAth is mentioned in one 
of Mr. Fleet’s YMava Inscriptions ; see J . B. B. R. A. S. 
vol. XII. p. 20. ^ , 

J. B. B. B. A. S. vol. VIIT. pp. 55-03. Soe also as 
to Somnath, Elliot’s History of India vol. I. p. 07. 

J. B. B. It. A . .1. vol. IX. p. cxxxix. 

Dr. Bhati Baji’s conjecture— that MamvAnmja was 
a Y Adava prince repeated by Mr. Nairpe in his Konkan, 
p. IS {see also Ind. And. vol. III. p. 317) may now bo Seated 
as erroneous : Mr. Fergnsson also (J. R.. A. S. (N. S.) vol. 
IV. p. 137) was misled by Dr. BhAu’s inoorroct reading or 
the AmbarnAth date into an argument in favour of his 
theory of the ‘ Balabhl Samvat.’ 

•‘'■'■j. B. B. R. A. R. vol- XIII. p. 13. Perhaps Pandit 
Bhagvanlal’s cautious expression wsis due to the fact that 

the event recorded in the Kanhori Inscriptions is not men- 
tioned in any KAshtraliita plate. But perhaps it was not 
thought important enough. 


to have been entirely independent sovereigns. 
The titles Mahdmandalcsvara, Mahdsdmantddhi- 
luiti — although coupled with the titles, Rdjd, 
and KohJcana-chahmvarti — seem to point to 
a subordinate position. And this conclusion is 
clinched by the fact which PanditBhagvAnlal has 
brought out with the aid of the Kanheri Inscrip- 
tions : namely, that the third historical king 
m this line — Kapardi 11. — in spite of the 
boast, be it remembered, made in our plate and 
elsewhere, about his being the head-jewel of all 
kings, and of glory which eclipsed the glory of 
every oao else in the world and out of it, was 
but a subordinate of a king Am o gb a v a rs h a. 
Of tins latter king, Pandit BhagvAiilAl says 
that he probably belonged to the R A s h t r a k ft t a 
race.’®® I venture to think that we are safe in 
taking it to be historically certain that this A m o- 
ghavarsha isthefirstkingof thatnameinthe 
R A s h t r a k u t a line. The dates appear to me 
to support the identification.’®* And it is further 
corroborated by the fact which appeai-s to be 
I made out pretty satisfactorily by Dr. BhAu DAji 
and Dr. Biihler, that the B a 1 h A r a princes, of 
whom the mediaeval geographers speak, are iden- 
tical with the EAshtrakutas for those 
same geographers distinctly state that the Konkan 
formed part of the territories of those B al- 
ii A ra princes. It is plain, therefore, that at 
least at the time of K a p ard i If. the SilAra.s 
were only feudatories of the RAshtr ak utas.’®’ 
At the same time, it is not impossible that they 
may have afterwards thrown off the yoke of their 
masters, and ceased to be feudatories.’®® The 
princes of the branch of the family which retgned 
at Kolhapur appear to have been feudatories of 
the ChAlukyas in the twelfth century a.d.’°® 
Bub there is no evidence showing that the SilAras 


I must admit that Dr. Bfiblor’s “adjustments” of the 
R A s h t r a k A t a 8 soom to militate against this, to some 
extent (hid. Arit. wl. VI. p. 69). But I venture to think, 
that tliey require reconsideration with reference to tiie 
Kanlieri inserlptions brought forward by Pandit BhagvAnl Al . 
Jagattimga., whom Dr. Buhler takes to be Amog'naviirshn’s 
father, is, according to BhagvAnlAl’s interpretation of one 
of tlioso inscriptions, Araoghavarsha liimsolf. 

lad. Ant. vol. YI. p. G4. 

1011 Oaflia;/ vol. i. p. ce.xx.xiii. I^ivlI. M. Elliot's 

History of India vol. 1. p. 3 ot seq. aud p. 351 ct .<r i. 
Nairno p. 10; R- B- R- -I- vol. XIL p. 5(i. .^t 
A.iio.tic Ucseart-lien vol. IX. p. 17it we have some oonjoc- 
tures about the Balhara or “ BalarAya” priuce.s. 

Cf. Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. GO. 

Cf. Burnell, Elements of S. I. Palaeography (2ml 
Ed.) p. 25. 

Of. .1. B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX. p. 203 ; see also J. li. 
A. 5. vol. IV. pp. 32-34; Nairno, pp. 20-31. 
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ruling at 'j’li;lna were also feudatories of tlie 
Ohalukyas. And possibly, A nan tap ala’s 
culling liiinselt Chalcravarli^^'^ of the Konkan 
coupled with A p ar a d i ty a’s despatch of an 
ambassador to Kiismir^^^ might be taken as some 
index that the later Silaras treated themselves 
as independent sovereigns. On this view the 
expressions Malidinandalesfar and so forth, 
would bo explicable on the theory suggested 
by ilr. Newton regarding the terra satrap — ■ 
that “ in common with other similar titles, it 
must have come to be looked on as indicating 
authority only and not suboi’dination.” ““ In 
Marco Polo’s time the Koiikan was still under 
Hindu princes — were they Silaras ? — whom Polo 
describes as being ‘ tributary to nobody. The 
point is one, however, which cannot, I think, 
be settled finally in the present state of our 
materials. 

From the numerous references to Siva in the 
Sihira inscriptions, the family may well be in- 
ferred to have been devotees of S i v a.“° J i m u- 
tavahana’s name, however, certainly suggests 
Ihiildhist associations. Probably the creed of 
the prince.s was iiot of a narrow sort, and the evi- 
dence is daily accumulating, which shows that 
in days .so late even as the 1 0th and 1 1th cen- 
turies of the Christian ora, sundry Hindu Princes 
showed considerable catholicity of spirit as be- 
tween Hindu, Bauddha, and Jaina. The branch 
of the Silaras, whose inscriptions are noted 
in Major Graham’s volume on Kolhapur, seems 
to have made grants alike to Brahmaus and to 
Jainas.^' And it may be remarked that the 
imsoription regarding the grant of the Koiikan 
to Kapardi II. is engraved on a Bauddha 
cave. 

Tolls — which form the subject of the exemp- 
tion recorded in the plate before us — appear to 
liave been not an uiicommou source of revenue in 

A])anidityn also ciills himself “ chat; ravartt of the 
K J. II. ]1. ll. -1. o'. vol.XLI. p.33;5. I may jxsrliap.s, 

c)l),servo hen' iu passing, that Aparadityu, iu both the Parel 
and the Thaai'i stouo slab iuscriptiuus, is described as 
Srhuat Apavaditya, which clears uiJ a ditlioulty suggested by 
I'rof. BUandarkar with regard to the Gurjara kings {J. B. 
B. It. A. S. vol. X. p. 20 note). The same e.vprossion also 
occurs in the unpubliBhed plate before referred to, in the 
present plate, and in other documents (e. g. Ind. Ant. vol. 
V. p. 13G). It is, however, undoubtedly, of rare occurrence. 

J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XII. (Extra No.) p. 61. 

As to which cf. Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 145. Our plate, 
however, has also the expression FfT’TrS'lTl'Y which can 
hardly be treated as a “title” only. 

J. B. 11. li. A. vol. IX. p. 19. Cf. J. R. A. S. vol. 
II. p.3t)4. Upon this point the remark of Mill cited by 


former times. Among the Inscrijjtions collected 
by Major Graliam“® too, there are several which 
record grants of tolls. As the trade at T h a n A, 
C ll e m u 1 y a, and S u p a r A appears to have 
been considerable,*^*' the exemption granted 
by our plate cannot have been quite insigni- 
ficant. 

The names of the grantee.s and of some of the 
ministry are also remarkable. They all seem to 
bo southerners. These “southerners” are also 
to bo noticed in Dr. Bilhler’s plate, and in the 
ArnbaruAth Inscription, as well as in the plate 
in the Asiatic Research es, and in Dr. Biihler’s 
plate of the RAshtrakuta G o v i n d a III. It is 
evident, therefore, that the “ ayya” community 
occupied a position of considerable influence in 
those days even at the courts of princes, who 
were not directly ruling in the south. Upon the 
name of Ananta Pai Prabbu, which occurs in 
the Parel inscription, Mr. Wathen remarks as 
follows : — 

“ It is singular, however, and in support of the 
pretensions and traditions of the K a y a s t h a 
P r a b h u s, that they seem to have been mi- 
nisters under this RAjA, viz., AparAdity a.” 
I am not (juito so sure that Prabliu there does 
indicate the Prabhn caste, and I do not under- 
stand that Mr. Wathen has any other basis for 
his suggestion.^**® Againstit we have to remember 
that in No. 8 of Mr. Wathen’s own Inscriptions, 
a BrAhman is mentioned as bearing the name 
Kesav Prabhn, and there are persons named in 
our own plate as “ Prahhus” who do not appear 
to belong to the Pi-abhu caste I’lven in our own 
days, Prabhn is a Bi-Ahman surname, and I am 
inclined to interpret the woi’d in the various 
plates before us as indicating only a surname 
and not a name of a caste. The name Ananta- 
p a i also seems to indicate that that man was 
not of the Prabbu caste but a “ southerner.” 

Nairuo (p. 21) about tlie gnindiloqucnoo of these princes is 
undoubtedly ontitled to oonsiderablo weight. 

Yule’s Marco Polo vol. II. p. 3.30; Nairno, Konkan 
p. 11 ; see also J. R. A. S. vol. II. p. ,395. 

Conf. J. R.A. 6'. vol. IV. p. lll-.J.B.B. R.A.S. vol. 
XII. pp. 331-335 ; Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 317 ff. ; and vol. 
V. p. 27S. 

““ The seal would seem to point in the same direction : 
cf. J. B. B. R, A. ii. vol. I. pp. 210, 210. 

Vide pp. 320-334 Dr. Taylor’s grant is to Brah- 
mans and begins with an invoeatiou to Vishnu. Soo too 
J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XIII. p. 10 ; and J . R. A. A . vol. II. 
p. 387 and cf. Cunningham’s -4rc/(.. Snrv. Rep. vol. VII. p. 
198 ; vol. VIII. p. 16; Ind. Ant. vol. VII. p. 2. 

““ P. 327ff. Nos. 3,13, &c. ; see too vol. III. p. 98. 

(hithay, vol. II. p. 99; Alarco Polo, vol. II. p. 330. 

As to which, sec also Jo aril. Bomb. Geoy. Aoc. vol. 
VII. p. 139. 
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GRANT OF VTRA-CHOLA. 

BY Roy. THOMAS FOULKES, F.L.S., M.R.A.S., CHAPLAIN OP SAINT JOHN’S, BANGALORE 


Description . — Two plates of a copper-plate 
grant, 10 in, long by in. wide, of unequal 
thickness, varying from in. to in., with a 
ring-hole in each, but without the ring. They 
are numbered 2 and 5 respectively ; and there- 
fore the document had originally six plates at 
the least, and probably seven. They are well 
preserved. They record the donation of a 
large village, called, after the father (?) of the 
donor, Parakesarichaturvedimah- 
gala m, situated on the river K a v e r 1, to 
150 Brilhmans, by Vira-Chola, with the 
consent of the reigning sovereign, P a r a k e- 
sarivarma, in order to obtain benefits for 
his ancestors in the world of spirits. The 


donation was made at the instigation of the 
prince’s religious teacher, the Brahman Nila. 

The grant is written in Sanskrit verse of the 
Anushtubh metre, except the incomplete verse 
at the beginning. The character is the old 
Grantha. The letters are firmly and distinctly 
engraved : but the engraving is not neatly 
executed. 

Plate 2 contains a portion of the pedigree of 
the donor, tracing his descent from the Solar 
Race of the Purdnas through R a g h u, the great- 
grandfather of the hero of the Rdnidyana. 
Plate 5, though only a fragment, contains the 
substance of the grant, and the circumstances 
of the donation. 


Transliteration. 


Plate II a. 

[(v. 3 probably)']. 

^ bhavatam bhavatat vibhutyai trayi(yi)saravastu chaturanana- 

* m &ditejal.i [||*] Vidhatus tasya putro bhut Marichirmmana- 
® so mahan Mari(rl)che8 cha tanujo bhut Kasyapa- 

* khyo iaahamuni(ti*) [||*] Kasyapasya muner asld atma- 

* jo bWinumftn Ravirv(vih) vlsveshancha(chi) lokan&m andha- 

" kftr&pauodakfit [||*] Vedavedaihgatatvajno Vi- 

Plate II b . 

' vasvatas cha suto Manuh asitkshitibhritam udyah 

® pranavas chhandasam iva [||*] Ikshvakus cha mahaprajno 
^ bhaktimun Garudadhvaje Manos sunuh kshiti(ih*) sa(8a)sann asi(8l)d Akha- 
ndalasamah [||*] IkshvakuvaThsajateshu kshatriyeshu. 

bahushvapi palayitva bhuvan digdharii yateshu cha divam 
prati [II*] Sagaro nama tadvamse jatavan bhupapu(pu)ihgava!i Bhagl- 
rathopi tadvamw fcato j&to jano(ne)svara(li*) [H*] Raghur nnama 

Plate V a. 

[v. 24-, probably] 

‘ Eakshamane bhuvam vi(vi)sva(sva)mVi(Vi)ra-Chole nyipesvare dhamo(dharmmo) 
® padeshtii tasyabhut Ni(Ni)lanama mahisurati [|1*] Tushmadgurfinam sa- 
® rweshaih svarggaprapanakaranaih brahmadeyan dvijendrebhyo 

* dehltyenam adidisat [||*] Srutva tadvachanam gfttvft 

® Cholamahi(hl)patin namaskntya puras tasya sthitvaitad abravi- 
® dvachali [|1*] Matde(dde)se tu mahagramaih d&syami tava sarii- 


Plate V b. 

' jnaya bhfisurebhyo hantatka(kar)yye mahyan dehityanugrahaih [||*] 
® Tadasu kurvvityanu(tya)jDatah Parakesarivarmmana panchasa- 
® dbhyas satebhyas cha Vi(Vi)raChoIo nripesvarah [||*] Parakesaricha- 
turvvedimaiigalahvayarn pu(pur)nnaih Kaveryya 8vat(ssYal)panadya- 
s cha maddhyame supratishtha(shthi)taifa savva(rvva)lakshanasampannam sa- 
** lyadisasyabhushitam [||*] Panasamradisaifayuktaih pugarama- 
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Translation. 

May the Gubstance of the tbrec-fold Veda 
which is the pi’imteval brightness of the four 
faced god/ be to you for riches. 

Mari chi was the great mind-born son of 
that V i d hii t a’* ; and the great Muni Ka s yapa 
was the son of Marichi. 

The bright Ravi® was the son of the Muni 
Kasyapa ; the dispeller of the darkness of all 
the worlds. 

Mann, learned in the doctrines of the Vedas 
and Veddngas, was the son of V i v a s va t* ; he 
was the first of kings, as the sacred syllable® 
was the seed of the Vedas. 

And Ikshvaku, pre-eminent in knowledge 
and the worshipper of Garuda-dhvaja,® was the 
son of Mann : as a protector of the earth he 
was the equal of A k h a n d a 1 a.’ 

Very many Kshatriyas, born of the race of 
Ikshvaku having ruled the fruitful earth, and 
having set out on their heavenward journey, 

The pre-eminent king S a g a r a was born in 
that race. In that race also Bhaglratha 
then was born, lord of men. 

Raghu by name 

While V i r a C h o 1 a, lord of kings, was 
ruling the whole earth, the Brahman Nila 
became his religious teacher. 

He taught him thus ; — “ Be&tow religious 
endowments on distinguished Brahmans, in 
order that all your ancestors may reach the 
heaven of Indra.” 

When the king heard that precept, he went 
to the Chola monarch, and having bowed down 
before him, he stood in his presence, and made 
this speech, saying, “ I am proposing to make a 
donation of a large village in my district to the 
Brahmans, and to call it by your name : grant 
me your assent in that matter.” 

Having received a command from P a r a k e - 
sari Varma, saying, “Do so speedily;” 
V i r a C h 6 1 a, lord of kings, [gni'e] to one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, the whole [villrujo'] 
namedP arakesari-chaturvedimanga- 
1am, well situated between the Kavori and 
the little river, abounding with all the signs of 
prosperity, and adorned with fields of rice and 
other grains, with jack, mango, and other fruit- 

\ Chuturanana, a name of Bralunft. 

® A name of BrakmS. 

® A name of Si'ivya. 

* A name of Surya. 


trees, with areca-palm and other groves, 


This grant affords the following items of 
historical information : — 

1. It was issued in the reign of Parak- 
e s a r i Varma, who is described as tbe Chela 
Mahipati (vv. 26, 28) ; for whose complete 
identification we may as well wait patiently a 
little longer until more of the grants of the 
Cholas have been published. 

2. ViraCbola, the grantor, was appa- 
rently bis Y uva-raja. In what blood-relationship 
he stood to his sovereign does not here appear : 
but, from other information about the Ch61a 
princes, I think we may safely regard him as 
his son. 

3. ViraChdla had at this time a definite 
portion of the Ch61a kingdom under his separate 
government ; as appears from the words mad- 
dese in v. 27 : and his district or province lay 
on some portion of the banks of the Kavei-i, 
as is shown in v. 29. The expression “ little 
river” of v. 29, if svalpa is the proper 
correction of the svatpa of the plate, is in- 
sufficient for any identification, of the confluence 
rcferi’ed to in the description of the village. 
There is a tributai'y of the Kuveri called the 
“ Chinnar,” which is the Tamil equivalent of 
“ Svalpanadi,” as may be seen in Maps 60 and 
61 of the Great Trig. Survey, which rises in the 
hills to the south ofAnaikal and H o s u r : but 
much weight cannot be put upon that circum- 
stance. The plates were found at N a m a k a 1, in 
the Salem district: but even this circumstanoe 
affords but an uncertain clue to the identification 
of the agrahiiram. The expression chaturvedi- 
marigalam is a mere title which was borne in 
common by several other known Brahman settle- 
ments : and there are other instances, similar to 
the present one, of the names of the reigning 
kings, and other public functionaries, being given 
to new foundations of “ chaturvedi-mangalams.” 
But though the plate affords no certain clue to 
the identification of Vira Chela’s desa, consider- 
ing that the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital was probably under the direct govern- 
ment of the sovereign, it sends us to look for 
the province of the subordinate king somewhere 

® Pranavii. 

“ A name of Vishnn- 

’ A name of Indra. 
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higlior up the cout-se of the KAveri than the 
district of Tanjor. This brings us into the 
Salem and Koimbatur districts, •which formed 
portions of the old K o u g u kingdom down 
to the time of its conquest by the Chola king 
Aditya Varma, some time (as it appears 
at present) about A.D. 894. Aditya Varrua’s 
son Avas named Vira Chola amongst other 
names : and it is probable enough that he may 
hava been placed in the government of his 
father’s conquest during his father’s life-time. 
If this be so, the identification of the Vim 
Chola of this grant, and of his “ desa,” as 
well as of his father P a r a k e s a r i V a r- 
m a, may so far be regarded as complete ; 
subject, however, to the remarks Avhich are 
presently to follow. 

4. From the expression “ lord of kings,” 
and “ ruling the whole earth,” in vv. 24, 28, it 
may possil^ly bo inferred, even after malving 
due allowance for the laudatory exaggeration 
of some of these grants, that this Vira Chola 
liad made conquests in the neighbouring king- 
doms : and if this be so, it will add some 
amount of confirmation to the above identifica- 
tion of the prince. 

5. The savour of Hinduism and Brahman- 
ism runs through the grant ; but the religious 
creed of those two Chola kings is not further 
to be ascertained from this document. The 
influence of Nila upon Vira Chola, which 
seems to be mentioned with a special object, 
may possibly point to some innovation upon 
the former religious ideas of the prineC. 

The question noAv arises whether the mate- 
rials already published respecting the kings of 
the C h 6 1 a dynasty afford sufficient data for 
the certain identification of the V i r a C h 0 1 a 
of this grant, and to fix the date of his reign ? 
And the answer must he for tlic prc.sont, — Not 
quite yet. The name, or rather the title, of 
Vira Chola, Avitli or without other combina- 
tions, has been borne by several of the Chola 
princes ; and the dates connected with these 
princes in the various scattered notices of 
them, are widely different and conflicting. My 
impression is that the above identification will 
not be disturbed : but I subjoin the following 
list of names in which the title ‘ Vira Chola’ 


appears, arranged in alphabetical order, toge- 
ther Avith the different dates which have been 
assigned to them® : — 

1 . V 1 r a 0 h 0 1 a, Avho has been variously 
placed in K. Y. 1443, Avhich may perhaps be a 
clerical error for SS. 1443 ; in the 1st century 
A.n. ; in ^S. 407 ; in SS. 899; in the end of 
the 9th century A D. ; from a.d. 1044 to 1114 ; 
aiid twenty- five generations before Uttama 
Choi a, the grandfather of K a r i k a 1 a 
Chola; Avhilo another authority makes a 
Vira Chola the groat grandson of this or 
another K a r i k a 1 a Chola. 

2. V i r a C h 0 I a Dev a, Avho is placed in 
6S. 1001 ; in SS. 1044 ; and whose viccroyalty 
of the Veugi country is made to extend from 
A.D. 1079 to 1137.. 

3. Vira Chola Maharaja, who is 
placed in a.d. 1279. 

4. ViraCholaNarayana; and ■ 

b. Vira Chola Narayana Raya, 
Avho is apparently that K li 1 o 1 1 u n g a Choi a, 
the father of A d o n d a i, in Avliose reign the 
Cholas conquered the Tondamandalam from 
the Pallavas ; which conquest has been- various- 
ly placed in 3000 b.c.; some time previous to 
the Christian era ; shortly before that era ; in 
the 6th century A.D.' ; in the 8th century; and 
in the 9th, al)out a.d, 8BG ; some time between 
A D. 700 and lUOO ; in various years of the 12th 
century, ranging between a.d. 1118 and 1171 ; 
in A.D. 1200 ; and in a.d! 1233. 

G. Vira Chola Raya, who has been 
placed in A.ii. 978. 

7. V i r a 11 e V a C h 6 ] a, or 

8. Vira DevaChola Kulottnnga 
C h 61a, who is placed in the 12th century a.d.— 
1128 to about IIGO. 

9. V i r a M a r t a n d a C h 6 1 a, who seems 
to be the same as either No. 2 or No. 12. 

10. Vira Narayana, the same as No. 

4, 6. » 

11. Vira P a n diy a (Tam.), orP An dy a 
(Sansk.) Chola, who is said to be a contem- 
porary of R A m A 11 u j A c h A r y a, and placed 
about Fasly 460, and in SS. 939 ; while 
Riimiinnja’s dates also differ consider- 
ably. 

12. Vira RAjendra Chola, to whom 


* I have materials for the identification of these and a 
large number of other Chola names and eponyms, which 
I hope to submit in a future paper. The subjoined list 


may he regarded as a specimen of the great confusion in 
which the chronology of the Chojas is at present involved.’ 
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various dates are given, ranging from SS. 460 
to after a.d. 1273. 

13. V i r a S e k h a r a C h 6 1 a, who was 
contemporary with Achynta Raya of Vija- 
yanagara ; whose dates, with a few exceptions. 


range within the second quarter of the 16th 
century A.D. 

14. V i r a V i k r a m a C h 6 } a, who is 
the same as one of the preceding princes, but 
no date occurs with this form of the name.® 


AN IDENTIFICATION OP A WESTERN CHALUKYA CAPITAL. 
BY J. P. PLEET, Bo.C.S., M.E.A.S. 


At p. Ixvii of the Introduction to his Mysore 
Inscriptions, Mr. Rice speaks of the Western 
Chalukyaking Yikramaditya VI., or 
Tribhuvanamalla, as apparently residing 
in A. D. 1077 “ at T a g i r i, perhaps the modern 
Daulatabild.” 

I have been asked whether this ‘ T a g i r i’ 
might not be a mistake for ‘ T a g a r a’, which, 
at id., p. kxx, Mr. Rice gives as the older name 
of the ancient Devagi ri or the modern Dau- 
latabad, and which has been accepted as such by 
other writers of authority, though the identity 
of the two places is disputed, and on apparently 
good grounds, by Mr. McCrindle, at VoL VIII., 
p. 143, (51), note. 

This question led me to examine the two 
])as.sages from which Mr. Rice has derived this 
mane of ‘ T a g i r i’ ; and the result is that I 
find the correct name to be, not ‘ T a g iri’, but 
‘Etagiri.’ 

The first passage is in No. 60 of Mr. Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions, or No. 163 of my Puli, 
Sanskrit, and Old-Canareso, Inscriptions. After 
giving a short description of Vikrama- 
d i t y a VI., the original continues, in 1. 11 : — 
Antu dhareyam nishkamtakam-mudi snkha- 
samkathd-vinodadimd^JEtagiriya nele-vidinol 
rdjyam-geyyuttam-ire. Curiously enough, the 
reading given in the copy of this inscription in 
the Elliot M8‘ Collection, Vol. I., p. 272, is 


vinodadim Devagiriya nele-tidmol ; but the 
correct reading of the original is perfectly dis- 
tinct in the photograph, and is as I have given 
it above. 

The second passage is in No. 77 of Mr. Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions, or No. 164 of my Puli, 
Sanskrit, and Old-Ganarese, Inscriptions. The 
original runs, in 1.13: — 8rima(^mat-)Tri{-tri)- 
bkuvanamalladevara vijaya-rdjyain=uUar-vttar- 
dhhivriddlii-pravarddhamunam=\d-chamdr-urkka- 
tdram haradi] saluttam lilagiriya nele-vidinoV^ 
sukha-samkathd-[vin6dadm rujyatii-gcijyyuttam- 
ire. There is no copy of this inscription in the 
Elliot MS. Collection. 

The above two passages are not metrical, and 
there is, therefore, nothing in them to show 
absolutely whether the fii’st and third syllables of 
^Jtagiriya are long, or short. But there can 
be no doubt on this point, as the only possible 
etymology is the Sanskrit eta, ‘ adeer, or antelope,’ 
and giri, ‘ a nlountain.’ 

It remains to identify this town of £ t a g i r i. 
Having regard to the tendency of the modern 
Canarese language, as sppken, to prefix a y 
to an initial e or e, and sometimes to convert an 
initial e into yd, wo must look for some such 
name as ‘ Yetagiri’, or ‘ Yatagiri.’ And we have 
not to look far. There is a common enough 
surname in the Canarese Districts, which, 
with the usual indifference to orthography, is 


” See also Dr. Burnell’s references to Jour. Lt. ^ Sc. Soc. Madras, vol. XIII. pt. ii. p. 36; Reinaud, Fragments, 
pp. 92, 121 ; Memoire snr VInde, p. 2H4 ; Jour. Ceylon As. Soc. 1867, p. 26. 

Dr. Burnell gives the following succeseion of the Ohola kings in the 2nd ed. of bis S. Tnd. Paloeography {p. 40) : — 
Kerikala Cliola ( ? about 950 a.d.) 

llajaraja Cboja, alias Narcudra (40 or 41 yrs.), 1023 to 1004 A.D. 

V5ra Chola alias Kulottuhga Cb61a alias Eajarfijendra (Efijaraja) Kopp&kesarivarma (49 years), 1064 to 1113. Hi» 
abhisheka took place in 1079. 

Vikranaa Ch61a (IB yrs.), 1113 to 1128. 

Kulottunga Chdla II. 1128 to ? ruled over the Tamil country (Caldwell, Gr. p. 135) for, at least 30 years. 


Vikramadova, reigning 1235 (Jour. Lit. Sc. Soc. Mad. vol. XIII. pt. i. pp. 50-1), Kalinga was lost in 1228 a.d.— Ed. 

‘ This is the only instance in which I have found this form of the Old-Canarese locative spelt with the 1. And 
it is the one instance that was wanting (see Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., Vol. X., p. 280, note 37) to enable us to authori- 
tatively give to the Old-Canarese baliya, baliya, the meaning of ‘ included in, situated in’, equivalent to the madhyavartin 
tmiantargata oi corresponding passages in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
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written sometimes ‘Yutagiri’, and sometimes 
‘ Yiitaglri.’ The persons who own this surname 
take it from a town on the G. I. P. Railway in 
the Nizam’s Dopainions, in lat. 16° 46' N. and 
long. 77° 13' E., and about eighty miles to the 
south by east from the modern Kalyana, which is 
the site of the ancient chief capital of the same 
name ofVikramaditya VI. The name of 


this town is written ‘ Yedageery’ in the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey Map, and ‘Yedagiri’ (with 
an optional form of ‘ Eclgheery’ in the Index) in 
Keith Johnston’s 3Iap of ludia. This Yeda- 
geery, Yedagiri, or Edgheery, of the maps is 
undoubtedly the Etagiri of the inscriptions, 
which was one of the minor capitals of 
Vikramaditya VI. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOLKLORE PARALLELS. 

I am sorry to say that both Mr. Grierson and my- 
self have been anticipated in our Folklore rarallcP 
by Dr. Reinhold Kohler in an article in Orient 
und Occident, vol. II. p. lllff. Of course ho does 
not mention the parallel in Laura von Gouzenbach’s 
Sicilian stories, published in 1870, nor in bis notes 
upon those talcs does he mention the Indian tale. 
There are a great many interesting parallels of 
the kind in this little known periodical. I 
proceed to quote one which I am able to supple- 
ment from the KatM Sarit Sdr/ara. On page 135 of 
vol. I. Dr. Felix Liebrecht mentions a story in the 
Avaddnas translated from the Chinese by Stanislas 
Julien, Paris, 1859, of a man who lost a vessel of 
silver, and made a mark in the water at the place 
where he lost it. He then remarks that he believ es 
he has read this story in the ’Aoreto of Hierokles. 
On page 544 of vol. II. he gives an amusing paral- 
lel from England : — “ A Yarmouth maltster hired 
an Irishman to assist in lading his ship with malt; 
Just as the vessel was about to .sot sail, the Irish- 
man calledout from the quay — Captain! I lost your 
shovel overboard, but I cut a big notch on the rail- 
fence round stern, right on the spot where it wont 
down ; so you will find it when you cojnc back,” 
He compares also Hagen’s Narrcnhuch, p. 493. 

The following is the form of this story in the 
Xth book of the Katlid Sarit Sdgara : — 

“ A certain foolish person, while travelling by 
sea, let a silver vessel fall from his hand into the 
water. The fool took notes of the spot, observing 
the eddies and other signs in the water, and said 
to himself — I will bring it up from the bottom 
when I return. He reached the other side of the 
sea, and as he was returning he saw the eddies and 
other signs, and thinking he recognised the spot) 
he plunged in to recover his silver vessel. When 
the others asked him what his object was, he told 
them, and got well laughed at and abused for his 
pains.” 

One of the amusing stories of fools related in the 
Xth Book of the Katlid Sarit Sdgnra is (curious 
to say) found in one of Moliere’s plays. This is the 
Sanskrit form of the story ; — 


“ A certain fool was engaged in relating his 
father’s good qualities in the midst of his friends. 
And describing his superior excellence he said — 

‘ My father has followed a strict vow of chastity 
from his youth, there is no man who can be com- 
pared with him.’ When his friends heard this 
they said — ‘ How did you come into the world P ’ 
He answered — ‘ Oh ! I am a mind-born son of his,’ 
■whereupon the matchless fool was well laughed 
at by the people.” Now compare Sgauarelle in 
Le Mariage Force— “La, raison. C’est que je ne 
me sens pas propi’e pour le mariage et queje veux 
imiter mon pore ct tons ceux de ma race qui ne 
se sont jamais voulu maricr.” 

The following murkhakathd in the Xth Book of 
the K. 8. S. has also its counterpart in Europe. 
A certain merchant said to his foolish servant — 
“ Take care of the door of my shop, I am going 
home for a moment.” After the merchant had 
said this, he wont away, and the servant took 
the shop door on his shoulder, and went off to 
SCO an actor perform. And as he was returning 
his master met him, and gave liim a scolding. 
And he answered: “ I have taken care of this door 
as you told me.” Compare with this the 37th 
story in Laura von Honzenbach’s Sicilianische 
Marclien, “ Ginsa’s mother wanted to go to the 
mass, and she said to him : — Giiisa, if you wish 
to go out, draw the door to after you (ziehe die 
Thiir liinter dir zu)'. Instead of shutting the door 
Giusa took it off its hinges, and carried it to his 
mother in the church.” 

An incident in the 28th story of the Sicilianische 
ildrchen may be paralleled from Indian literature. 
Lattughina said : “ Fire be lighted,” and immedi- 
ately a clear fire burned upon the hearth. Then 
she said— “ Come along, pan” — and a golden pan 
came and placed itself upon the fire ; “ come along 
oil and the oil camo and poured itself into the 
pan. In the episode of Nala and Damayaiiti 
Nala is detected by his possessing similar powers. 
In the same episode the gods are discovered by 
their not winking. I do not know whether there 
are many parallels to this in Greek literature, but 
I lately came across one in the Aethiopica of 


» See vol. VIII., p. 288. 
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Heliodoi’us which contains other Indian ideas. 
In the 13th chapter of the Illi’d booh Kalasiris 
speaking of the gods, makes the following remark : 
Tovs fj-ev /3e/S/jXov? Kau 5ia\a0oLeu, r^u de ffocjiov 
yvuxTiv ovK av hia(^vyoi(v, dXXa rois T 6(f>6a.\fi5is civ 
yvaxrBiifv artvis hi6\ov (SKeTTovres Kttl to ^Xf(f)apov 
ovTTor imixvovTes, k. t. X. Cn ARLES II. TAAfNEY. 

JAIMES WALES THE PAINTER. 

In tlic Council Chamber at Bombay there are 
tlu’co largo picture.s, the first of Baji Rao, the 
second of tlio Nana Fadnavis, and the last of 
iladhavji Sindia.^ All throe were painted by 
Mr. James Wales, an artist who arrived in India 
in 1791, accompanied apparently by his family, as 
bis eldest daughter was afterwards married to 
Sir Charles Malet, the Resident at Poona, and 
became the mother of Sir Alexander Malet, so 
well known in diplomatic circles, and who still sur- 
vives. The natural taste of the artist seems to 
hiive been in the direction of ancient architecture 
and sculpture. Ho was a Scotchman, hailing from 
Peterhead, on the coast of Aberdeen, and was 
educated at the Marischal College in the local 
capital. His exhibited pictures at the Academy 
were portraits, but in this country he devoted 
much time to the cave temples and othor carvings, 
working in collaboration with Thomas Daniel at 
the Eliira excavations. Ho worked also at Ele- 
])hanta, making dr.iivings of tlic sculptures there, 
mid it was iu pur.suit of these researches that he 
met his death. The jungle grows thick in that 
part of the Island of Salsette where the interesting 
Buddhist works are found ; and though the ac- 
tual hill itself in which occur the caves of Kanhcri 
is nearly bare, it has to be approached through 
tangles of undergrowth. Mr. AVales is reported 
to have died at Salsette, whither ho had gone to 
make drawings of the excavations ; we may presume 
he died at Thana, which is some five miles from 
Kanheri, and unhealthy exposure was probably 
the cause of this sad and sudden termination of 
his labours. If he effected anything at Kanheri, 
it does not seem to have been preserved,^ as the 
examination of tho remains there is always asso- 
ciated with other name,?. AVe find no notice in 
tho Indian Handbook of any monument to this 
worthy man . — -The Fiouecr. 

“ Mr. Daniel’s fine picture of the Puna Durbar is un- 
rivalled perhaps in oriental grouping, character, and cos- 
tume ; . . . It was painted for Sir Charles Malet from 
sketches by the late Mr. Wales ; and the artist has shown 
the time when Sir Charles, then onr ambassador at the 
Court of Punii, attended by his suite, delivered to his 
Highness the Peshwa, in full Darbar, the treaty of alliance, 
ratified by his Majesty, between Great Britain and his 
Highness ; made, preparatory to the war between the triple 
allied powers and Tipu in 1790.” — This picture was well 
engraved, and published by Cribb in Holborn. Moor’s 
Hindoo Pantheon (1810), p. 174. 

’ A collection of sketches in watercolours, doubtless tho 
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METRICAL VERSION, S FROM THE 
MAIIABIIARArA. 

BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 

(Continued from p. 29.) 

Fate OF those who HA\Ti no belief in virtue; 

BENEFITS OF F.AITH. 

Malidhluirata , iii. 13747f. 

Tho fearful doom of all is sure 

Who laugh at men whose lives arc pure ; 

Who duty’s binding force deny, 

And scout all virtue as a lie. 

Tho man who love.s to live in sin 
Is like a huge inflated skin ; 

With wisdom’s .show himself he cheats, 

For vain arc all his proud conceits. 

No sin can want of faith exceed. 

While men by faith from sin are freed.* 
The faithful man throws off his sins ; 

As snakes cast off their worn-out skins. 


NOTES .\ND QUERIES. 

I. AYoolly Hair, and elongated Ear-Lobe.s 
OF Buddha. — AVhero can I find an3’ explanation of 
tho Negro-like hair, short crisp curls, with which 
Buddha is generally represented in his statues ? 
Recently at Kanauj and Sankesar (Fatehgarh 
district) I have seen several statues of Buddha 
with tliis conventional treatment of the hair. 

In those, and in other statues also, the lobes of 
the ear arc greatly elongated (sec also Moor’s 
Hindu Pantheon). Has this ever been accounted 
for ? If so, where P 

At Manipuri, an old Zamindar, an Ahir, called 
upon mo. The lobes of both his ears were 
elongated in the manner shown in the representa- 
tions of Buddha, and hung down detached from 
the cheek, to a depth of about 2 inches. This 
formation did not appear to have been caused 
artificially, and tho ears showed no marks of 
earrings, which, if heavy, would of course prolong 
the lobe of the ear. — H. Rivett-Garnac. 

With regard to the query as to the woolly hair 
and elongated ear-lobes of Buddha, Mr. W. Simp- 
son, the artist to the Illustrated London News, 
recently gave a lecture at the Society of Arts in 
London on Afghanistan and its antiquities. He 
mentioned the immense number of Buddhist 

work of Mr. Wales, is now in possession of J. Fergusson, Esq., 
D.O.L., of London. It contains sketches of the largo slabs 
at Borwali, covered with carvings of fleets and armies in 
conflict, &c., of the enrious little Buddhist Chaitya cave at 
KondivttS, in Salsette, from which cave tho inscription was 
copied by him, and with others from Elura, &c., given by 
him to Sir Charles Ware Malet, who sent them to Bengal 
for translation by Capt. Wilford, and publication in the 
Asiatic Besearehes (vol. V., pp. 135-141 ). — Ed. 

® This, in sound, is very like the Antinomian doctrine of 
justification. The object of faith, however, in each case is 
different, 
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mounds and remains existing there, and Col. Yule, 
wlio was present, expressed his belief that ancient 
India extended to Kfi,bul, and that the Greeks 
when in those regions considered themselves in 
India. Amongst the antiquities from Afghanistan 
exhibited by Mr. Simpson, there was a small head 
of white stone, beautifully carved, the features 
purely and exquisitely regular and classical, but 
the ear-lobes as ifiuch elongated as in any image 
of Buddha, and the head covered with close crisp 
curls, with the border so sharply defined as strongly 
to suggest the sort of cap or wig imitating curled 
hair spoken of at page 240 vol. V. of the Indian 
Antiquary. There were the long pierced ear-lobes 
and the close curly hair, but the beautiful youthful 
countenance had no suggestion of Buddha, and the 
appearance of the hair strongly suggested an arti- 
ficial covering. 

London, December 1879. M, J. W. 

Legend says that Gautama Buddha on leaving 
his home cut off his luxuriant locks ; and as no 
images of him were made till long after his 
decease, the characteristics of the Buddha sthaviras 
of the day would be the only guide that the 
fabricators of the first images would have to 
model them by. Then, though rupds or orna- 
mental figures in caves and temples were probably 
largely in vogue before this, there were no 
examples among them with short cut hair ; thig 
would puzzle the first artists. They would pro- 
bably cut lines crossing each other all over the 


BOOK 

AltINDISCHES LeBEN : DIE CULTUll DEli, VeDISCHEN 
Auiek nach den Samhita dargesteelt von Hbiniuch 
Zimmer ; eine vom vierteu luternationalen Orientaliatcn 
Congress in Florenz gekrontepreisschrift. Berlin; Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1879.^ 

The Prize gained by the author of this essay 
was one liberally offered by the Italian Govern- 
ment, which thus afforded a fresh stimulus to 
the efforts of the European scholars who are at 
present directing their attention to the study of 
Indian antiquity. 

I shall first of all enumerate the contents of 
the work. 

It is divided into three books. The first de- 
scribes the land, its climate and formation, its 
products, mineral, vegetable, and animal, its 
inhabitants, Dasyus and Aryas, and their respec- 
tive tribes. The second book treats of the external 
circumstances of the Vedic people, their govern- 
ment and law, their cattle- rearing and agricul- 
tural occupations, trades, commerce, &c., their 

. * (Life in Ancient India ; the Civilization of the Vedic 
Aryans described according to the SariihitA ; a prize 


scalp and very close together ; but the result 
would not be so satisfactory as the work would bo 
laborious. By and bye we may suppose the width 
between the lines was increased, and the small 
knobs left between being somewhat rounded, the 
effect would be improved, and it would soon be 
generally adopted. When the Mahayaiia sect, in 
the sixth century, were gaining influence by their 
gorgeous ritual, this mode of representing the 
hair of Buddha was universal. It would be curi- 
ous to compare any images that remain of earlier 
date or belonging to the Hinayana or puritan sect. 
This short hair is one of the traditional points of 
beauty in Buddha’s person. 

As to the ear lobes : a mistake is not uiifro- 
quently made here. A careful examination of 
many images convinces me that what appears to 
be a very long pendant lobe is not always really so, 
but whilst the lobe was largely prolonged, as it is 
by the modern Kanphatas, an elongated link was 
inserted in the lower extremity of it : this link is 
often supposed to be part of the elongated lobe. 

But it must not be forgotten that it is part of 
the physiognomical lore of the Hindus, that a man 
with short ear-lobes is deficient in religiousness, 
and that long ones are the sure mark of a good 
and great man : hence Buddha’s ears must have 
had unusally long pendant lobes. 

The Jaina Tirthaiikaras are also represented 
with the same short hair and elongated ear lobes, 
as Buddha. 

Ajanta Caves, llth January 1880 . EniTOU. 


NOTICES. 

clothing and finery, food and drink, amusements 
and wars. The third book gives an account of 
their internal relations, domestic life, morals, 
arts and sciences, writing and arithmetic, astro- 
nomy and cosmology, division of time, art of 
healing, death and burial, life after death. 

In his preface (pp. v. ff.) the author remarks 
that the materials which we possess for sketch- 
ing the state of civilization among the different 
races allied to us in speech, at the period when they 
emerged from the darkness of primeval antiquity, 
are very different in the case of each branch. 

As regards the forefathers of the Germans, 
there is the Germania of Tacitus, in which 
scarcely any side of life is loft undoseribod. Thi.s. 
combined with their own language and literature, 
especially those of the north, furnishes a picture 
of their prehistorical life, such as is obtained in 
the case of no other kindred European race. 

The sources of our knowledge of the earlie.st 

essay crowned by the fourth International Congress of 
Orientalists in Florence. Berlin : Weidinann, WO.) 
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history of the Indians, Dr. Zimmer proceeds, are 
of an essentially different character. None of the 
Phtenicians, who in Hiram’s and Solomon a time, 
and no doubt earlier, sailed to Ophir, and brought 
back thence Indian names, along with Indian 
productions, give us any account of the people 
with whom they traded, Nor have the Indians 
any Homer belonging to the period preceding 
their immigration into Hindustan proper : our 
knowledge of this people’s life is obtained solely by 
collecting the scattered allusions which are found 
in their surviving lyrical poetry of that period. 

Yet the literature of no Indo-Germanic race 
has rescued from a remote antiquity such a mass 
of hymns as are found in the four Vedic Scmhitds 
of the Indians. These Vedic lyrics are fortu- 
nately of a very realistic character. 

Their prayers, hymns of praise or thanks-giv- 
ing, supply us with many means of insight into 
their mundane relations and the objects of their 
desires. They lay bare their virtues and vices 
before the all-seeing gods. The Rik and Atharva 
Hanliitde, which were not compiled with purely 
liturgical views, contain also a number of hymns 
and fragments which introduce us into the inner- 
most life of the people. The notices which we 
thus obtain are the more valuable as coming from 
contemporaries who were taking a part m the 
atfairs to which they refer, and who, besides, do 
not all belong to one period, but place before us 
the developments of their people’s life during 
sevei’al centuries. These ^'isWs, it is true, do 
not answer all our questions ; regarding many 
keen enquiries they maintain an obstinate silence. 
Setting aside such points as these (of which the 
writer give.s some examples), from what the 
iliohis communicate, we can di’aw a picture of 
ttie life of that lively youthful people, — strong in 
fiiith in the gods,— which .is clearer and more 
exact than Tacitus gives of the Germans. To 
supply such a picture is the author’s design. 

I shall proceed to state some of the contents 

ciiapters iv., v. and vi. pp. 104£E. in which Dr. 
Zimmer treats of the Indian races, and traces 
t lie gradual formation of the caste system which 
afterwards prev’ailed iu Hindustan. 

'L'iie oldest settlements of the Aryas in histori- 
cal times were in East Kabulistan, and along the 
banks of the upper Indus. The different tribes 
advanced thence along the valley of the Indus 
southwards and eastwards into the land of the 
tSeven Rivers, drove the aborigines out of their 
tlourishing possessions, which they themselves 
tlien occupied. The expelled aborigines retired 
northward to the Himalayas, or southward to the 
Vindhya mountains, while many of their men 
and women remained as the slaves of the in- 


vaders (p. 107). The distinction between the 
two races, Aryas and Dasyus or Dasas (p. 
109), was clearly marked by their difference of 
complexion (varna), the Dasyus being black and 
the Aryas white, a difference which must have 
been more striking in the early days of the immi- 
gration, before the colour of the Aryas had been 
much affected by the climate (p. 113). The two 
races also differed in speech (p. 114), but the 
greatest difference was in their religion (p.^ 115). 
The Dasyus did not worship the gods of the Aryas. 
Of their own religion little appears. But the 
author inclines to agree with Prof. Ludwig that the 
epithet &Uncideva applied to the enemies of the 
Aryas raea,ns 'phallus or Zinga- worshippers (p. 116). 
The Dasyus are represented as being rich in cattle 
which the Aryas naturally coveted. Until the 
latter had gained the upper hand, they lived in a 
state of hostility with the Dasyus. This condition 
of things is discernible in the contents of the 
hymns. Eventually large Aryan tribes advance 
eastward and conquer for good Hindustan between 
the Himalayas and Vindhyas. The large por- 
tions of the Dasyu population which did not 
retire to the hills, embraced the faith of the Aryas, 
and became to some extent assimilated to their 
conquei’ors. The social condition of the Aryas also 
underwent important changes ; the caste system 
became more and more developed ; the subjected 
aborigines obtained a recognised position in the 
State, by becoming a fourth caste. It is not to be 
doubted that in the long period before this took 
place, Aryan had become largely intermixed with 
aboriginal blood. Dasyu virgins and women came 
as slaves into the houses of the Aryas : some of 
them may have become mistresses of the house- 
hold. The word Dasyu now disappears in our 
ethnological sense, (though the name continues 
to be applied to the aborigines), and is succeeded 
by the appellation SMra. The latter word is 
unknown to the early Vedic era : it only appears 
along with Brahmana, Edjanya, and Vaisya in R. 
V. X. 90, 12, a hymn which can only date from the 
period when the Indian people had become divided 
into classes according to the Brahmanical system 
(pp. 116, 117). Just alluding to what Dr. Zimmer 
tells us in pp. llSff. of the different tribes of the 
Dasyus and of the Aryas, thePancha-jandh, Paticha- 
krishtayah, appellations under which he under- 
stands the Yadus, Anus, Druhyus, Turvasas and 
Pdrus to be meant, and what he says of the other 
tribes mentioned in theRigveda, the Tpitsus, Bha- 
ratas, &c. I come to the fuller account which he 
gives in his 6bh chapter of the constitution of Aryan 
society, and the formation of the caste system. 

Each Aryan state was ruled by a king (p. 162) 

I whose office was often, though not always, heredi- 
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tary, bat sometimes elective, though whether he 
could only be chosen out of a particular family does 
not appear. Constant obedience to him is enjoined 
(p. 166), and the offering of gifts, not the payment 
of tribute. In nearly every tribe we find families 
of bards, who were attached to the king’s court, 
and celebrated his exploits and those of his people ; 
like Vasishtha’s family among the Tritsus and 
that of Visvamitra among the Bharatas. They 
had to live chiefly on the king’s bounty, and so 
sought as far as possible to render themselves 
indispensable. Offerings or libations, they said, 
were not acceptable to Indra unless accompanied 
by hymns of praise. But it was not every king 
or wealthy man who could, on occasion of im- 
portant ceremonies, produce such a composition of 
the proper sort. A member of one of the families 
of bards then took his place, became his purohUa- 
If the sacrifice was visibly blest, the bards knew 
how to tui’n this circumstance to account. Thus 
Vasishtha impresses on Sudas (12. V. vii. 33. 6) 
that it was because he (V.) was puraetar, that the 
Tritsus were victorious, and the Bharatas over- 
come ; and his opponent Visvamitra asserts (72. V. 
iii. 53. 12) that his hymn protected the Bharatas. 
The prince was constantly reminded how neces- 
sary it was to attach the bard to himself and to 
reward him liberally. To give force to these 
demands, the bards ascribed their calling, as well 
as their right to receive presents, to Indra. 

The stingy are in the bard’s eyes “ godless,” 
and they call the liberal, “ jnous, men who fulfil 
their duty.” (p. 168f ) The presents which the 
kings made to them were often princely (p. 170), 
especially after victory over a dangerous foe. 
If these gifts are sometimes exaggerated with a 
purpose (that of influencing other patrons) in the 
portions of the hymns celebrating liberality, still 
they were often considerable. The subjects of 
the bards’ encomiums were not only kings, blit 
also wealthy men who employed them. 

Passing over the contents of pp. 171—185 (from 
which various details of the civil and social life 
of the Aryas might bo quoted), he comes to the 
question, proposed as follows, p. 186 : Did the 
caste system exist in the Vedic age? To answer 
this precisely, that age must be itself defined. 

If we understand it of the time when all the 
hymns and sacrificial formulas which we find in 
the Vedic SanhihU were in existence, the question 
must be answered in the aifirmative. But if we • 
mean by it the period when the Aryas dwelt prin- 
cipally in East Kabulistan, and in the land of the 
seven rivers, and single tribes only had advanced 
towards the J umna and the Ganges, in short the 
period at the close of which king Sudds and his 
Purohita Vasishtha stand as the latest important | 


figures, — then the existence of castes must be 
unconditionally denied. After other remarks. Dr. 
Zimmer goes on (in p. 189) to say : If the Vedic 
people while still living on this [the western no 
doubt is meant] side of the later Sarasvati, in the 
land of the seven rivers, was already in possession 
of the Brdhmanical order, the caste system and 
a special priestly class, how does it happen that 
the Aryan tribes, which had continue*^ to occupy 
these settlements, were at the time of the rise of 
the Indian epic poetry regarded as half barbarians 
by the Brdhmanized dwellers in Madhyadesa ? 
And the [Tdndya, or] Panchavinsa Bnihmana, 
which Weber {Hist, of hid. Lit. p. 66ff, of Engl, 
transl.) would regard as the oldest of those works, 
when describing the march of these tribes to the 
Sarasvati, says of them that ” they do not observe 
the Brdhmanical rules ; not being Brahmanically 
consecrated, they speak the language of the con- 
secrated” (17, 1. 14). Did these tribes remain 
true to the institutions of their ancestors, or had 
they abandoned the ancient traditional order of 
their society p The answer will not seem doubtful 
to any one to whom it is not, as it is to the Indian 
theologians, an article of faith, imbibed with their 
mothers’ milk, that the social divisions prevailing 
in later times were primeval, that the divinely 
favoured Bishis of old worshipped the gods 
exactly as their successors did. 

Let us therefore proceed on the established fact 
that the Vedic people were unacquainted with 
the division of society into castes during that 
period of their development at the close of which 
King Sudas and his Purohita Vasishtha appear 
as the last important figures. 

These two men and the Tritsus whom they led 
succeeded in the famous battle of the ten kings, 
on the banks of the Parushni, in stopping the 
advance of the united tribes of the North-western 
Panjab towards the south-east. But the Tritsus 
must at last have succumbed to a renewed inva- 
sion, as we hear no more of them, or of any de- 
scendants of the renowned Divodasa and Sudds, 
whilst some of the tribes which they had over- 
come in that battle, as the PArus, afterwards 
attained to great power. The period which fol- 
lows is one of the darkest in Indian history. 
When we reach a period of more light, wo 
encounter a people so accustomed to altered con- 
ditions of life, institutions and religious ideas, 
as to have begun to lose the power of understand- 
ing the state of things described in the hymns 
of the ancient Rishis, and to look upon their 
brethren of the same race who had remained in 
their old abodes, and adhered to their ancient 
institutions, as semi-barbarous (p. 191f). 

Let us endeavour to make clear to ourselves 
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more in detail, the modifications gradually under- 
gone by the Aryan Indians. The tribes in the 
north-we.st of the Punjab begin to advance 
tiirtlicr into Hindustan. To effect this, and over- 
come the foes by whom they are opposed, they 
have to combine into larger masses. One of the 
kings, the most distinguished and powerful, is 
entrusted with the chief command, and thus 
gains yet more in consideration. The opposing 
tribes are overcome, and forced to aid in the ex- 
jiedition ; and no doubt their chiefs lose their 
independence. Through severe conflicts with 
the aboriginal Sddras, the extensive country 
between the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains 
is gained ; large tracts on the banks of the Jumna 
and Ganges are occupied. Those of the abori- 
gines who do not flee to the hills, embrace 
the religion of their conquerors, and remain in 
their villages as tolerated, though often oppressed, 
members of the State. The victors are scattered 
over the conquered territory, and so their fighting 
men cannot be readily collected, as they could be 
in the small principalities in the Panjab. Plun- 
•lering inroads of the dispossessed aborigines, 
who had retired to a distance, revolts of the only 
.apparently subjected population, attacks of Aryan 
tribes, compel the S a m r a j (sovereign prince) to 
have always a band of warriors around him. 
The small tribal chiefs u.sed to have a large 
number of followers. Now, under this now order 
of things, they were deprived of their power, 
either forcibly, or gradually through the impor- 
tance of a single ruler, which constantly increased 
in troublous times, and sank with their numerous 
fiimilies and dependants into the position of a mar- 
tial nobility surrounding the sovereign prince. 

The sovereign was thus enabled in the small 
feuds which were constantly occurring, to dispense 
with the help of the people, the V i A The martial 
nobility began more and more to regard arms as 
their occupation, to devote themselves exclusively 
to a military life, and to transmit it as an in- 
heritance to their descendants. The rest of the 
jieople, devoted entirely to agriculture, the rearing 
of cattle, and jieacoable traffic, became less skilled in 
the use of arms, while the altered climatic condi- 
tions contributed more and more to relax their 
energies. In this way two classes arise which 
become always more separated (p. 193f). 

But it was not to be the lot of the warrior 
class and of the ruler, to reap the entire har- 
vest : the best part of it was taken from them by 
others. 

We have seen that the families of the bards 
lived, hold in high honour, at the courts of the 
petty ti’ibal princes, whose exploits they cele- 
brated. But their action in another direction was 


yet more important, and influenced profoundly the 
entire national development. With their poetical 
endowments they lived in the service of religion ; 
they laid before the gods the desires of the 
princes and of wealthy men ; they lauded in well 
composed hymns the might and glory of the 
deities, and thanked them for the blessings which 
they had bestowed. In return for this service, 
they obtained rich gifts. They thus acquired the 
reputation of being more highly qualified for the 
worship of the gods, for the celebration of sacrifice ; 
they begixii to boast of being the objects of the 
special favour of the gods. Towards the end 
of the Vedic period properly so called, it had 
already become the custom for the prince, no 
longer himsolf to offer the sacrifices which were 
necessary for the State and the tribe, but to 
cause them to be celebrated by a bard so gifted. 
The person entrusted with this function was called 
purohita {puraetar in R. V. vii. 33. (1). We have here, 
as Roth was the first to recognize (on the Lit. and 
Hist, of the Veda, p. 117), — to seek for the origin 
and oldest form of the Indian priesthood (p. HHf). 

The employment of a Purohita was, indeed, at 
this period customary, but not yet a duty binding 
upon the prince. But the priestly bards sought 
to impress upon the king the necessity for such a 
course. The functions of the Purohita, if one was 
appointed, were not however confined to one of 
these gifted hards. Kings’ sons could fulfil them, 
as in the case of Devflpi (Yaska, Niruteta, ii. l(i, 
and H. V. x. 98). Nor was the office as yet heredi- 
tary in any family. 

. But all the objects at which the priestly bards 
wore aiming towards the close of the Vedic period, 
were fully and amply attained by them in the 
succeeding period of conflict, fermentation and 
confusion. If these priestly leaders had hitherto 
been honoured and rewarded by the tribal princes 
as trusted counsellors and helpers in religious 
matters, their estimation among the people in 
virtue of their actual or arrogated higher cpiali- 
fications was not less, especially if they were the 
heads of numerous families. In the struggles of 
the pretty princes for supremacy, the leaning of 
such and such a bard towards one or the other side 
was, consequently, often decisive of the issue. 
Modesty was never a characteristic of the old 
Rishis : much less can these their descendants 
have failed to profit by the opportunity, when the 
king owed his power to their intervention. 

The personal relations of individuals to the 
gods declined the more, the oftener these bards 
intervened as mediators ; the forms of worship be- 
came more manifold, the number of the ceremonials 
increased, the results of the sacrifices were made 
to depend more upon their right celebration than 
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on the intention of the sacrificer. The families of 
the bards carefully preserved the ancient hymns 
of their forefathers which had often visibly 
eecurcd the favour of the gods, the estimation 
of the hymns was in every way sought to be 
enhanced. Who else was it but these priestly 
families, with their preponder.tnce of culture, and 
their intellectual and moral influence which w’as 
thus strengthened, that established on a new 
basis the worship in the conquered districts of 
Hindustan P And if they sought to make the 
civil institutions also entirely dependent on 
themselves, this is easily understood from the 
position which they had already occupied. If, 
now, these powerful associations, formed of the 
priestly bards of the petty tribal princes and 
their families, which were united by community 
of interests and identity of education, whose right 
of decision in divine things was scarcely disputed, 
which claimed, and in many points possessed, the 
same voice In civil matters also, — if these asso- 
ciations made their order dependent on birth, then 
a close priestly caste had been formed, and stood 
over against the other classes in the State. 

The rulers, and the martial nobility, which had 
grown into a distinguished order, did not, how- 
ever, bow submissively to the claims of the 
priestly community w'hich became ever more un- 
bounded. It was only after hard internal strug- 
gles, after being subjected to oppression and 
violence in different ways, that the priests suc- 
ceeded in carrying through their demands, and 
in moulding the religious and civil life of the 
Indian people in accordance with their ideals, and 
in a way conducive to their own advantage (pp*. 
194—197). 

Wonderful was the pertinacity with which the 
priestly class maintained its claims, and always 
brought them forward anew. They gradually 
succeeded in conquering the resistance of the 
kings and nobles, and in obtaining the recogni- 
tion of their four prerogatives, — reverence {arclul), 
gifts (da?zci), immunity from oppression {ajyeyatd], 
and the inviolability of their persons {avadhyatd). 
The further transformation of social and religious 
life according to their ideals now advanced 
irresistibly. In order to rear a further barrier 
between tbo diflerent branches of the Aryan 
people it was only necessary further to make the 
order of warriors, — which was mainly composed 
of royal and noble families, and which had acquired 
a privileged position above the mass of the 
people, the cultivators and tradesmen,- — depen- 
dent upon birth ; and the common free men 
appertaining to the Vis, tlwii formed the third 
caste, that of the Vaisyas. As an authorized 


member of the State, was added the subjected indi* 
genous population, which had become somewhat 
assimilated to the Aryas in religion and customs : 
it formed the fourth caste, that of the Sddras. 

The leader will, I think, have perused with in- 
terest the extracts from Dr. Zimmer's book which 
I have placed before him, and which appear to me 
to treat with ability a most important chapter in 
Indian history, the rise and growth of the caste- 
system, so far as its genesis can be conjecturally 
traced. 

Edinburgh, Se^Hember, 1879. J. Muib. 


Indian rAinv Tat.i?s, collected and translated by Maivb 

SioKES. Calcutta ; IS/!).*- 

No better account can bo given of Miss Stokes’s 
collection of Indian Fairy Talcs, than that which 
she herself gives in the preface 

“The first twenty-five stories in this book were 
told me at Calcutta and Simla by two Ayahs, 
Dunkni and MdniySi, and by Karim, aKhidmatgar. 
The last five were told mother by Mdniya, At 
first the servants would only tell their stories to 
me, because I was a cliild, and would not laugh at 
them, but afterwards the Ayahs lost their shyness, 
and told almost all their stories over again to 
mother when they were passing chrougli the press. 
Karim would never tell his to her or before her. 
The stories were all told in Hindustani, which 
is the only language that these servants know.” 

We liavo thus the most unmistakable evidence 
that all these tales form part of the jiopalar poetry 
that still lives among the people of India, and 
there is no reason to suspect that they have in any 
way been modified by European influences, except 
so far as the tellers must necessarily have modified 
them in order to adapt them to the understanding 
and morals of an Englisli child. One obvious modi- 
fication is pointed out and accounted for in the 
notes. “In these stories the word translated God 
is Khuda. Excepting in ‘ How king Burtal became 
a Fakir’ (p. 85) and in ‘ Raja Harichaiid’s Punish- 
ment’ (p. 22-4) in which Mahadco plays a part, the 
tellers of these tales would never specify by name 
the god they spoke of. He was always KhudS, ‘ the 
great Khuda who lives up in the sky.’ In this 
they differed from the narrator of the ‘ Old Deccan 
Days’ stories, who almost always gives her godsand 
goddesses their Hindu names, probably because 
fi’om being a Christian she had no religious scru- 
ples to prevent her from so doing.” 

The stories have been rendered into English, 
which though simple is clear and forcible, and 
some of them would, we imagine, be favourites in 
an English nursery, as well as with children of a 


Oao hundred copies privately printed. 
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larger growth. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the interest they will excite in all students of 
folklore. Their value in this respect is much 
increased by' the notes by the collector’s mother, 
which contain illustrations from the Folkloi’e of 
every country in the world, and arc evidently the 
result of diligent and observant study. It would 
be difficult to find in any book so much erudition 
packed into so small a compass. We might in- 
stance as an example the elaborate note on the 
passage in the 1st story, “Her beauty lights up a 
dark room” (p. 240), 

As a specimen of the stories we will chooso 
the following, (p. 39) which happens to be one of 
the shortest ; — 

The Bulhul and the Cotton Tree. — There was 
oncQ a bulbul, and one day as he was flying about, 
he saw a tree on which was a little fruit. The 
bulbul was much pleased and said, “ I will sit 
here till this fruit is ripe, and then I will eat 
it,” So he deserted his nest and his wife, and 
sat there for twelve years without eating anything, 
and everyday ho said, “ To-morrow 1 will eat this 
fruit.” During these twelve years a great many 
birds tried to sit on the tree, and wished to build 
their nests in it, but whenever they came, the 
bulbul sent them away, saying, “This fruit is not 
good. Don’t come here.” One day a cuckoo came, 
and said, “ Why do you send us away ? Why should 
wo not come and sit here too ? All the trees here are 
not yours.” “ Nover mind,” said the bulbul, “ I am 
going to sit here, and when this fruit is ripe, I 
shall eat it.” Now the cuckoo knew that this tree 
was the cotton-tree, but the bulbul did not. First 
comes the bud, which the bulbul thought a fruit, 
then the flower, and the flower becomes a big pod, 
and the pod bursts, and all the cotton flies away. 
The bulbul was delighted when he saw the beauti- 
ful red flower, which he still thought a fruit, and 
said, “ When it is ripe, it will be a delicious fruit.” 
The flower became a pod, and the pod burst. 
“ What is all this that is flying about P” said the 
bulbul. “ The fruit must be ripe now,” so he looked 
into the pod, and it was empty ; all the cotton had 
fallen out. Then the cuckoo came, and said to the 
angry bulbul : “ You sec if you had allowed us to 
come and .sit on the tree, you would have had some- 
thing good to cat ; but as you were selfish, and 
would not let any one share with you, God is angry, 
and has punished you by giving youa hollow fruit.” 

Then the cuckoo called all the other birds, and 
they came and mocked the bulbul. “ Ah ! you 
see God has punished you for your selfishness,” 
they said. The bulbul got very angry, and all the 
birds went away. After they had gone, the bulbul 
said to the tree : “You are a bad tree, you are of 
use to no one, you give food to no one.” The tree 


said, “ You are mistaken, God made me what I am. 
My flower is given to sheep to eat. My cotton 
makes pillows and mattresses for man.” Since 
that day no bulbul goes near a cotton tree. 

Weproceedtonoteoneor two parallels whichsug- 
gest themselves on a cursory perusal of the book. 

The way in which Phhlraati Eani is supplanted 
in the first story reminds us of Die Giinsemagd, 
No. 89 in Grimm’s Kinder und llausmdrchen, also 
of the story of Hansavati in the Kathd 8arit 
Sdgara, Lambaka xii. Taranga 71. For the manner 
in which Phfilmabi is recovered at the end of the 
story, compare the story of Hasan of El-Basrah, 
hano'a Arabian Nights, vol. III.p. 380. 

A modern Indian story very nearly resembling 
the Xth story is quoted by Benfey, Panchatantra, 
vol. I. p. 261, from the Xlth vol. of the Asiatic 
Journal. Here the monkey skin is worn by a lady. 

In the Xlth story Hiralal Bdsa addresses the 
Eakshasa as “ uncle.” In the notes a tale is 
quoted from the Indian Antiquary, in which two 
brothers address a tiger by the same propitiatory 
title : compare the 7th Fable of the Vth book of the 
Panchatantra (Dr. Biihler’s edition), where the 
musical donkey calla the jackal “ nephew,” and is 
in turn addressed by him as “ uncle.” 

Sonahri’s betrayal of the Eakshasa finds a 
parallel in the betrayal of Angaraka by his 
daughter Angaravati in the 11th Taranga of the 
Kathd Sarit Sdgara. 

In the Xllth story the episode of the extraction 
of the thorn in the tiger’s foot reminds us of the 
story of Androclus in Aulus Gellius, v. 14. Com- 
pare also Gesta Romanorum OIV. The gratitude of 
the animals calls to mind the story of Bodhisattva 
in the 65th Taranga of the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, 
which is the same as the second story in the appen- 
dix to the 1st book in Benfey’s translation of the 
Panchatantra, “ Die daukbaren Thiere und der 
undankbare Mensch.” For parallels see Benfey’s 
1st vol. p. 192 and ff. A striking one is to be found 
in the Gesta Romanorum, Bohn’s edition, page 212. 
For the incident of the man coming out of the alli- 
gator’s stomach, conf. Kathd Sarit Sdgara, Taranga 
74, si. 192ff. See also the story of the ^aktideva 
in the 25th Taranga. 

W ith the lichi in the XV th story conf. the elixir 
in the beginning of the 39th Taranga of the Kathd 
Sarit Sdgara, also the pdyasa in the 16bh Sarga of 
the Ramdyand. 

The wonderful knowledge of Klielapari Eani 
in the XVIth tale may bo paralleled by that of the 
pativratd Brahman lady in the 56th Taranga of the 
Kathd Sarit Sdgara, M. 1748'. 

The horse Katar in the XXth story may be com- 
pared with that in the Widow’s Son, Thorpe’s 
Yule-tide Stories, p. 295. 
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Tho XXIInd story may be compared with the 
fable in the Panchataiitra, previously referred to 
under the title of “ die dankbaren Thiere und, der 
undankbare Mensch.” The episode of tho ant-king 
resembles an incident in Svend’s Exploits, Thorpe’s 
Yule-tide Stories p. 353.* For the tasks we may 
compare the story of Sringablmja in the 39th 
Taranga of tho Kathd Sarit Sdffara, and tho 
numerous parallels adduced by Dr. Eeiiihold Kohler 
in Orient und Occident, vol. II. p. lOSff. 

In this story, the Raja’s son cheats four fakirs 
out of a bed, a bowl, a stick, a rope, and a bag, which 
possess magic properties, byshootingfourarrowsin 
different directions, and persuading them to run and 
fetch them. The bed carried the owner whither- 
fioeyer he wished to go, tho bag gave its owner 
whatever he wanted in tho way of food or clothes, 
the bowl gave him as much water as ho required, 
and the stick and rope would, on being ordered, beat 
and tie up his enemies. Of course the prince 
escapes by means of the bed, while the fakirs are 
fetching the arrows. This recalls Grimm’s story 
of “Der Goldene Berg.” In his notes he gives 
numerous parallels, one fromthe Kathd Sarit Sdt/ara 
Taranga 3; many will be found also in H. H. 
Wilson’s Collected Works, vol. III. p. 168, note. 
We have found another in the 31st of the Sicilian 
Tales published by Laura von Gonzenbach. 

In the XXIV th story, that of the “ Demon and 
the King’s Son,” the demon causes his daughter 
to be dead all day and alive all night by changing 
the position of two sticks, one of which is at her 
head and another at her feet. In the Ta vwep 
BovXrjv dsniTTa, of Antonios Diogenes (Didot’s 
Scriptores Erotici, p. 509), Paapis makes Dcrcyllis 
and Mantinias die during the day and come to life 
at night by spitting in their faces. 

For tho way in which the heroine of the XXVtli 
story gains her information about Prince Sabr, 
compare Thorpe’s Yule-tide Stories, p. 390. There 
are an intelligent parrot and an equally intelligent 
maina in tho 3rd story of tho Vetdla Paneliavinsati 
{Kathd Sarit Sdgara, Taranga 77). 

Tho XXVlIth story of I’anwpatti Rani is the 
Ist of the Vetdla Panchaviniati, the 75th Taranga 
of the Kathd Sarit Sdgara. 

The XXYIIIth story is compared with that of 
Dpakosa in tho Katluipitha, translated by Dr. 
Biihler in the Indian Antiquary vol. I. (October 
1872) p. 305. See also Mr. Damant’s Eiiiagepore 
Legends, pp. 2 and 3 of the present volume.^ Wilson 
tells us (Collected Works, vol. HI- p. 173) that 
besides being found in other Oriental collections 
it is a story of ancient celebrity" in Europe as 

* See also Ind. Ant., vol. VITI. pji. 37-38, 230, and 288. 

’ T may hero mention that there is a curious parallel to 
the termination of Mr. Damaut’s story in tSicilianische 
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‘Constant Du Hamel ou La Dame qui attrapa un 
Pietro nn Provob et un Porcstier’ (Legrand 
d’Aussy, Fabliaux et Contes, Paris; 1829, vol. IV. 
pp. 216 — 256). Sec also Liebreclit’s translation of 
Dunlop’s //tsfory o/FictioH, p. 216, and the trans- 
lator’s note. Dunlop expresses his belief that it 
came from India through Persia. 

We think we have said enough to show the 
scientific importance of these stories. 

In conclusion we beg to congratulate Miss Stokes 
on having done for the Folklore of Northern India 
what Miss Frere has done for that of the Dekhan. 

C.II. T 

KAVYETiii.isASANGRAHA— A Collection of Poetical and Ilis- 

torical Pieces. Pooua : 1873-7'J. 

It is certainly a matter for congratulation, that 
there are at the pircsent day numerous signs, show- 
ing that the attention of many of our educated 
people is being seriously directed to the preserva- 
tion and development of Mardthi literature. It 
cannot be said, of course, that much has yet been 
actually done, still it is something to know that, 
at all events in many quarters, there is now none 
of that cold indifference with which the vernacular 
languages of the country u.sed to bo formerly 
looked upon. We may, therefore, fairly hope 
that, in process of time, this new feeling w'ith 
respect to Marathi literature may lead to very 
substantial and tangible benefits. 

The publication, of which the name heads this 
notice, is, in our judgment, one of the most im. 
portaiit and useful of the productions to which 
the feeling referred to has given birth. Whether 
in consequence of defect of management, or of 
some other cause, that publication has not become 
so widely known as it deserves to be. It com- 
menced to be published in January 1878, and from 
that time till now the monthly parts have come 
out with pretty fair regularity. Tho contents are 
divided into three sopaimte departments, so to say : 
tho first is intended to contain old documenta of 
Maratha history ; the second is to contain un- 
published Marathi poems ; and tho third is to 
contain unpublished Sanskrit poems. The original 
matter which the Editors are to supply will em- 
brace information regarding the various pieces to 
bo published, and their authors, short notes in ex- 
planation of difficult words, &c., and in the case of the 
historical portion, references from time to time to 
Grant Duff’s History of the MardtJais, and other 
similar works. Such is the general sehomoof the 
publication ; and if it is executed with even ordinary 
care, it cannot fail to ho of tho greatest service to 
the interests of tho literature and history of West- 

Mdrchen, 30, Dio Gcscliichte von Sorfarina. But it is 
perhaps ntmocessary to go so far afield whoa we have such 
a striking one in our own Shakspere. 
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em India. So far as the undertaking has already 
progressed, we have no hesitation in saying that, 
upon the whole, the work has been done very judi- 
ciously. In the first department, we have already 
had one very interesting Bakhar completed. It 
gives a connected narrative of the careers of all the 
Peshvas from Balaji Vishvanath down to the last 
Bajirav, and has been called the “Peshvd's Bakhar." 
The other, which is now in process of publication, 
and which has been named '‘Bhdn Sdlieb's Bakhar," 
relates to that most important period of Mai’atha 
history, the period of the battle of Paaipat. The 
principle adopted in printing the first was rather an 
uncritical one, as the Editors permitted themselves 
to make sundry alterations in the text of the 
Bakhar in order to render the narrative more per- 
spicuous. In printing the second Bakhar, how- 
ever, they have abandoned that principle, and wo 
trust they will not act on it again with reference 
to any of the other documents they may publish. 
And this the rather, that, as the Editors them- 
selves observe, these Bxkhara, besides supplying 
the raw material for History, are also of high 
value as specimens of the old style of Marathi 
prose. 

The Editors mention sundry other Bxkhars as 
being in their possession, and they are also on 
the look-out for more. We trust that their efforts 
in rescuing from oblivion these valuable records 
will prove successful. The duty of contributing 
to a trustworthy and complete history of the 
Marabha. power belongs especially to us in Western 
India. But no systematic attempt had been made 
in this direction till the publication of the work 
before us. Individual members of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society have often 
talked about the matter at meetings of the Society, 
bat nothing tangible has yet come out of such 
talk, while the Society still continues to receive 
from Government a sum of nearly Rs. 300 per 
month, which was originally intended, we believe, 
to bo applied towards the publication of documents 
illustrative of Maratha history. Wo hope that 
those who have the control of the affairs of the 
Society wdll look into this matter betimes. 

In the second department of the publication 
before us, we have already had one or two small 
pieces by the poet Varaanand one or two by other 
and less known writers. The works now in process 
of publication are, firstly, the Vana Parva ofMuk- 
tefivara, whom, the late Mr. Krishna SSistri Ohip- 
lonkar used to regard as the best among Marathi 
Poets, and secondly the Parna Mantra Bhdgavata 
of Moropant, which is remarkable, like most of 
that author’s performances, for a very ingenious 
verbal contrivance, by which each stdiuza con- 
tains the letters in that order. 


although other letters intervene. The letters, ifc 
will be perceived, make up a sentence meaning 
“Salutation to the venerable Vasndeva,” which 
is the Mantra from which the work takes its 
name. In this department, the Editors have also 
collected together some useful items of information 
regarding the three great poets whose works are 
embraced in it, namely, V aman, Muktesvar, 
and Moropant. 

The third department contains unpublished 
Sanskrit poems. In this part, the place of honour, 
if we may say so, was given to a work called 
Mukuiidtiiiaii.la Bhana. We own that we have 
been utterly unable to wade through the whole of 
that work. And we do not think we can be 
charged with sqneamishness in our taste, if we 
say, that we consider the work so exceptionable, 
as nob to be entitled to any place whatever in 
such a publication as the present, let alone the 
place of honour. We can only express our gre'at 
regret that the Editors should have thought it 
worth while to preserve such a performance in 
print. The other pieces are, however, good ones. 
The fii'sb, Apirokshdnubhiiti, is a work ascribed to 
Sankaraoharya, and the other is a Rdmdyana by the 
famous Marathi poet Moropant, which is curious 
as showing, among other things, the same verbal 
ingenuities as those which mark his Mar&thi 
poetry. This work has nob yet been completed. 

Upon the whole, we trust we have said enough 
to show that this publication is a very meritorious 
one, and deserving of the patronage of all who 
take an interest in Sanskrit and Marathi literature 
and in the history of India — especially the history 
of the Marathas. It is at present conducted on a 
scale smaller than is required by the nature of the 
subjects it deals with. At the pi’esent rate, it will 
take years before even a fairly large number of 
Bakhars can be published. And the same thing 
may be said of the large mass of Marathi litera- 
ture which still remains imprinted. As to Sans- 
krit, the call for such work is nob urgent, because 
there are many other agencies at work directed to 
the publication of old Sanskrit pieces. But as 
regards the other two departments, the publication 
before us is almost the only one in the field. A 
few years’ delay, and we fear there will be no 
harvest to reap at all. 

We have been informed, that the only difficulty 
in the way of enlarging the size of the present 
publication is the vulgar one — money. We trust 
that the public will patronize the work so as to 
get rid of this difficulty, and we shall be glad if 
our notice serves to introduce the publication to the 
knowledge of a larger circle of readers than it com- 
mands at pi'csent. 

K, T. Telamg. 
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ANDHRA COINS. 

BY E. THOMAS, P.R.S., COERESPONDAN^^ DE L’INSTITUT DE EEANCE. 


N the Indian Antiquary vol. VI. for 1877 
pp. 274 to 277, 1 described some remarkable 
coins of the Andhra dynasty : simultaneously 
making an appeal to our correspondents in 
Southern India to aid in the development of the 
ancient history of the peninsula by contributing 
additional examples of the local coinages. This 
appeal has been responded to from several quar- 
ters, but notably in the new acquisitions of Mr. 
R. Sewell, Madras C.S., Mr. J. Burgess, and 
Dr. Codrington. 

These contributions enable me to place the 
preliminary outline of the series upon a more 
scientific basis, so far as the sequence of coins 
extends, and I have ventured to add some sug- 
gestive notes, which may perhaps prove of value 
in the more advanced stages of the enquiry. 
Family Goins. 

A. — MadrI. 

No. 1 . — Lead, with traces of copper. Weight 
220 grains. Size 9 of Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse — A crudely-outlined delineation of a 
primitive round bow, with a broadly-barbed 
arrow, in position. 

Leyend—}:^ rpTlfl 5 :^:^ 

Itano Maddri-ijutasa tSivula-ku rasa 
(kulasa).^ 

‘ “ The ahoriginal raco froos a stop further hack (tliii,ntho 
Aryan), and rests its systom on tho simpler political unit 
of a nomadic society, tho family. 

“The Indo- Aryan word for a honsoliold, livila, is not 
found by itself in Santali, but it subsists as the ground- 
work of every Sautal community. A Santal village con- 
sists essentially of a single street, with houses on each 
side ; and tho pathway running between is called through- 
out the whole Santal country the Kula-hi, the divider of 
families.” — W. W. Hunter. Rural Bengal ; London : 18G3, 
p. 179 . 

[Bhagwanlal Indraji has a coin of this typo which dis- 
tinctly reads — 

Raiio MAdharipntasn Sivaln-liurnsa. — En.J 

^ This coin is figured as No. 13 of Indraji’s Plates. The 
original piece loaves no doubt about tho jirosont interpreta- 
tion of the order or .sequence of the records. 

^ This wavy serpent pattern appears repeatedly in 
tho ornamental scroll work of tho Amaravati Tope (see 
Fergusson, Tree and Serp. IFor. pis. xlviii, Ivi, xoii, &o.) 

* Its position to tho right is not constant, it occasionally 
appears on the left of tho device. 

’ Fergussou, T. and S. Wor. Amardvati Tope, Plato 
Ixxxvi, page 208. See also p. 175. It is important to note 
that this seven-leaved branch has remained to this day 
the device or conventional symbol of Jaipdr as figured on 
the local Gold Mohurs. See Prinsep’s Essays Plate xlvi. 
No. 73 , &c. 

Mr. Lyall supplies uS with an interesting note upon 
Family trees, and their worship, which may perchance 
afford a novel explanation of some of tho scenes in tho 
Topes : — 

“ Before conchrding an alliance the Kunbi and other 
tribes look to tho dewah, w’hieh literally means the deities 
worshipped at marriage ceremonies ; the fact being that 


In one example of this typo, the tvords 
IVf JfHT Fafio Maddri puiasa are clear upon 
the margin of the original coin, which has been 
superstruc/c, or perhaps recast irregularly, with 
a die or stamp bearing the titles of nfFlftr 
Bano which words underline, in an 

' miier semicircle, the previous or normal impress.’ 

Reverse. — A Chaitya, or conventional definition 
of a tope or tumulus, formed of four rows of in- 
verted semi- circles or arches, surmounted by abalf- 
moon : at tho base of tho chaitya, serving aa a 
pedestal, is an oblong space filled-in with a bold 
representation of a serpent, in the wavy intervals 
of whose onward course, by way of completing 
the pattern, are inserted five dots® : to the right* 
of the chaitya, rising from the end of the pedestal, 
is seen the seven-leaved sacred, or possibly here- 
ditary, family tree.® 

13. — Vashti.® 

No. 2. — Lead, with traces of copper. Weight 
228 grains. Size 9 of Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse Device — Bow and arrow, as above. 

Legend— I'sii Bfr^r JTIH 

Rano Vasitho-putasa Vidivdya-Kurasa 

Reverse — Similar device to the above, with 
the important modifications — 1st, of the inser- 
tion of prominent dots within the scmi-circles of 


certain families hold in honour particular trees and plants, 
and at marriage time branches of those trees are set up 
in the liouso. It is said that a betrothal, in every other 
respect uuoxcoptionablo, will be broken off if the two houses 
arc discovered to pay honour to the same kind of tree.” — 
A. C. f.yall, Gazetteer ofBerdr (Bombay, 1870) p. 187. 

Mr. Lyall elsewhere remarks: At WAu “the teak-trees are 
strictly preserved” — especially “ in tho vicinity of temples, 
or in honour of some presiding deity. The fear of incurring 
divine displeasure has saved those plantations from devas- 
tation,” pp. 30, 31, see also Jour. li. Asiatic Society vol. V. 
p. 192, 301; vol. XVlII.p. 373; Jus. p. 485 Wilson’s lEork,s 
vol. I Y. p. 33(3 ; Pliny H. N. xii. 2, 2 ; Curtius viii. 9, 34. 

^ This is tho same name as the Vashti of Scripture 
derived from “ perfumed, ”_ the origin of and use of 

the term arc self-evident in our BihUoal texts. 

“ Now it proved that this damsel, whose name waAi Esther, 
( jAw T ) was tho most beautiful of aU the rest, and the 
grace of her countenance drew the eyes of tho spectators 
principally upon her ; so she was committed to one of 
tho eunuchs to take care of her; and she was very 
exactly provided with sweet odours, in great plenty, and 
with costly ointments, such as her body required to be 
anointed witbal ; and this was used for six months by the 
virgins, who were in number 400. And when the eunuch 
thought tho virgins had been sufficiently purified, in theforo- 
mentioned time &e.” Josephus, Aut. hk. xl. c. vi. § 2,y^is- 
ton’s translation. SoalsothetoxtofEsikcrii. _3, 9, 12: Now 
when every maid’s turn was come to go in to king Ahasaerns, 
after sho had boon twelve months, according to the manner 
of tho women (for so wore the days of their puMcations 
accomplished, to wit, six months with oil of myrrh and six 
months with sweet odours), and with other things for 
tho purifying of the women.” 
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■which the Chaifcya is built up ; 2nd, of the ordi- 
nary shifting of the sacred tree from the right 
to the left-hand corner of the pedestal. 

C.-^Gotami. 

No. 3. — Lead with traces of copper. Weights 
■varying from 180 to 196 grains. Size 9 of 
Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse Device — The usual bow and arrow. 

Legend — nrfT fTTH. 

Eaiio Gotami-p'utasa Vidivuya-hurasa.^ 

Eeverse Device — The general characteristics 
of these reverse devices are similar to those 
of the two varieties just described. There are, 
however, some peculiarities to be noticed. 
There are no dots within the semi-circles of 
the framework of the Chaitya as in the 
V a 8 i t h i coins, the sacred tree is usually 
placed on the right : and the Chaitya itself is 
surmounted, at times, by a chalcra or rayed 
circle,® denoting apparently the sun, as opposed 
to the half-moon of the other local families. This 
chakra again is often replaced by the figure of 
the Swastika or symbolic cross,® which so often 
appears with other objects of worship on the 
ancient Punch-die coms^° and elsewhere ; but 
which, in this instance, can only bo taken to 
typify and represent tlio great luminary itself. 

In this arrangement of symbols it coincides 
with the device of the unique coin of Chas- 
tana; where the Chaitya retains its ordinary 
superimposed demilune, but has a second half- 
moon in the field on one side, which is balanced 
a well-defined figure of a rayed sun on the 
other. 

No. 4. — Copper? Small coins. Weight 35 
grains. Size 4 of Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse — Similar device, Bow and arrow. 

Legend — EanoVdsitho-putasaVidivdya-knrasa. 

No. 4a. — Similar coins, in weight about 35 
grains — bearing the legend Eiho Ootami-putasa 
Vidwaya-kurasa. 

Eeverse — Chaitya, with the sacred tree placed 
directly above the apex of the edifice. 

. ' On some at least the gelling is VilivUija-kurasa, the 
la being the eame as in Hiudradatna’s Girnar Inscription, 
formed aomewhat like the modem — Bo. 

’ This may be traced ott the worn surface of Indraji’s 
•Coin -No. 8, bat I have it hi a mote definite form; on a 
coin of Mrs. Dunbar’s, where it is not directly above the 
apex of the Chaitya, but placed on the righthand nearer the 
tree — the half-moon, in this example, appears on the same 
level in apparent equipoise or balance to the left. 

* See Nos. 9 and 16 Indraji’s Plates /. B. B. R. A, S. 
vol. XIII. p. 3fl6fF. 

»*• Prinsep’s Essays, PL xx. vol. I. p. 209 ; and my Marsden, 
Ancient Indian Weights, PI. i. 


Monograms, in the field, No. 4 — Letters 
seemingly representing cT^ {tachd) or rRT {iavd). 
No. 4a, a letter very similar to a Chaldmo-Palilvi 
with a curious tdntric figure like one 
of the symbols ontheHathigumpha Rock 
Inscription ofAiraatUdayagiri.^® It may 
be added that the other associate devices on this 
rock represent the Kurmachakra or “ tortoise 
symbol” and the Swastika. 

I have separated, in this catalogue, the family 
or general maternity-descent coins, from those 
which, in addition to the tribal or ancestral record, 
bear the definite name of a reigning sovereign. 

I pi-eflx for the purposes of comparison the 
Purauik Dynastic succession list, which, however 
imperfect, in its more exact details, evidences a 
certain measure of value and authentic authority, 
in the confirmation afforded to its leading data 
by the appearance of so many coincident names 
on the extant coins described below. 

The Vishnu Purdna's loading text contributes 
the following series of the A n d h r a kings : — 

“ Susarman, the Kanwa, will be killed by a 
powerful servaut, named (1) S i p r a k a, of the 
Andhra tribe, who will become king (and 
found the Andhrabhntya dynasty). 

He will be succeeded by his brother (2) 
Krishna; 

His son will be (3) ^ a t a k a r ni ; 

His son will be (4) P r n o t s an g a ; 

His son will be (5) 6 a taka rni ; 

His son will be (6) L a m b o d a r a ; 

His son will be (7) Ivilaka (V i k a 1 a ?) ; 

His son will be (8) M e g h a s w" a t i ; 

His son will be (9) P a t u m ai {Pudumdyi ?) ; 

His son will bo (10) Arishtakarman; 

His son will be (11) Hula ; 

His son will be (12) Pattalaka (Manda- 
laka ?) ; 

His son will he (13) Prhvilasena (Puri- 

kashena ?) ; 

His son will be (14) S u n d a r a (named) 

Satakaenin ; 

“ Burgess’s Report on Kdthi&iuild and Kachh, 1874-5, 
PI. vii. fig. 7, P- 47 . See also my Quptas in India, PL I. 
fig. 7, p. 33, and Mr. Newton Joitr. Jio. Branch R. A. S. 
vol. IX. p. cix. This combination of the sun and the moon 
seems to have necessarily constituted a fixed idea amid very 
many classes of men. It even so retimed its hold upon 
public opinion in India that it reappears on the later coins 
of Arakan. Jowr. Asiatic Soe. Bengal,, 1846, February ; and 
1873 p. 201. 

Sterling’s Orissa. _ Asiatic Researches vol. XV. ; M. 
Kittoe, Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. VI; (1837) p. 
1073, Plate Iviii ; and BajendralMa in the Proceedings A. 
S. Bengal for 1877, page 163. 
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His son will be (16) Chakora Sat aka r- 
ni n ; 

, His son will bo (16) Sivaswati; 

His son will be (17) G 0 tami pu t ra ; 

His son will be (18) P a 1 o m a t ; 

His son will be (19) l^ivasri Sutakar- 
n i n ; 

His son will bo (20) Sivaskandha (the 
Matsya adds 6 t a k a r n*i) ; 

His son will be (21 ) Y a j n a s r i ; 

His son will be (22) V i j ay a ; 

His son will be (23) Chandrasri (Pan- 

^sri) ; 

His sou will be (24) Pulomarcliis (Pu- 
lomavi). 

These thirty Andrabhritya Kings will reign 
456 years. 

The total numbers in the royal succession 
above enumerated only reach, twenty-four. 
The other Purdms are equally, though irregu- 
larly, defective ; the Matsya list is the fullest, 
and retains twenty -nine names, with an aggre- 
gate total of 435^ years.'* 

Personal Goins. 

GotamI’s Branch. — Tana Satakarni. 

No. 6. — Bronze ? Weight 240 grains. Size 7. 
Sir W. Elliot.'® 

Obverse Device — Imitating, in some respects, 
the normal type of the preceding coins. The 
Chaitya or tope, in this case, seems to represent 
solid earth-work as distinguished from the built- 
up hollow outline of the earlier examples. It is, 
as usual, surmounted by the half-moon, while the 
conventional serpent at the bottom is left free 
and clear of the stupa, unconfined within the 
lines of a basic pedestal. The sacred tree is also 
wanting, and in its place is supplied a lotus or 
water-lily on the one side and a conch-shell on 
the other. 

Legend — 

^’frrni grT^T f^rfr 

Ram Gutami-putasa Siri Yana SataJeanasa. 

Reverse — Four circles, each composed of a 
central dot and two concentric circles, con- 
nected by semi-cii*cular ligatures, surmounted 
apparently by a half-moon, forming, in effect, 

Wilson’s Vishnu PurAna, vol. 17. p. xxiv., (Hall’s ed.) 
vol. 17. p. 194. See also Prinsep’s Essays, vol. 11., Useful 
Tables, p. 241 ; Asiatic Uosearches, vol. IX. p. 101 ; and 
Brihat SanhUd, J. B. A. S. (N.S.) vol. V- p. 82, etc. 

Wilson, Worlis, vol. 17. p. 199. 

Figured as No. 105 of his original plate xi. Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, \ol. III. Mr. Sewell 
has another example from Amaravati weighing also 240 
grains. 
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a leading type of the pattern, conventionally 
known as the Ujjain device.'® 

Gotami Branch.— Yana ^ArAKARNi. 

No. 6. — Lead. Size If. 

Obverse — A well-executed figure bf an elephant 
to the left. 

Legend — jflrTfr JiTfr 

Rano Ootami-putasa Siri Yana Sataha. 

Reverse — The usual Ujjain Symbol. 

No. 7. — Variants of the type of No. 6. 

Obverse — The leading device of the elephant 
is retained, but the animal is profusely adorned 
with head-gear, &c. 

Legend— 

Yam Sataha. 

Reverse — The Ujjain symbol. 

The forms of tlio letters of the legends of 
these pieces clearly assign them to a later date, 
and possibly, to a different locality, from that of 
the prototype. 

Gotami Branch. — Yana Satakarni. 

No. 8. — Lead. Weight 70 -graims. Sized. 

Obverse — A boldly sunk die, bearing a well- 
designed figure of a horse to the left. 

Legend— H--- 

Raho Ootami-putasa Siri Yana Sataha. 

Reverse — The conventional Ujjain symbol. 

No. 0. — Lead. Weight 133 grains. Size 6. 

Obverse — A well-exceiitcd figure of a liorse to 
the right, lialf-moon in the field. 

Legend— H HffSFUIfr. 

Raho G(otami-pata8a) Satakanasa. 

Reverse — Device indistinguishable. 

VasithI Branch. — Yasoda ? 

No. 10. — Lead. Weight 8G grains. Size 5. 

Obverse — Small Chaitya, composed of three 
hollow inverted semi-circles or arches. Serpent 
free at the foot. 

Legend— 

c# Jcth qr WrW- 

Raho Vdsitho-putasa Siri Yasatasa. [Yasoda ?J 

Reverse — The conventional four-fold sun. 

VIsithI Branch. — P oLOiiAr. 

No. 11. — Lead. Weight 86 grains. Size 4. 
Mr. Sewell’s coin'’ from Gudivad'i. 

Journal Asiatic Society of Perujal, vol. VII. plate Ixi. 
Prinsep’s Essays, PI. xv. figs. 29, 31, 33, &c. Numismata 
Orientalia, pt. i. plate figs. 6, 6. Ciiimingham, BhilsaTqpes 
(1854), Plates xxxi., xxxii. We have a notice of such a 
combination in Ceylon : — “ This monarch caused the 
chhatta on the Mahathfipo to be gilt, and he set four gems 
in the centre of the four emblems of the sun, each of which 
costa lalih.”— IliaAdieaiiiso, Tumour, _p. 229. 

Seethe engraving in Sir W. Elliot’s Plate xi. figure 


Andhra coins. 
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Obverse — Small Chaitya, with 3 arches. Ser- 
pent at the foot. 

Legend— ^ JiTTg-- 

Bano Viisitho-putasa . . .Puymiavasa, 

Reverse — The usual TJjjain symbol. 

VisiTHt Branch. — SivasrI. 

No. 12. — Lead. Weight 86 grains. Size 4. 
Mr. Sewell’s coin. 

Obverse — Chaitya as above. 

Legend— hlRTM RTMIh 

Ratio Yasitlio-putasa Sivasirasa. 

Reverse — As usual. 

Vlsi^Hi Branch. — Chandra. 

No. 13. — Lead. Size 4. 

Obverse — Chaitya as usual. 

Legend— 

31 wTwtr rirfc 

Ratio Vasistho-piitasa 8iri Chanda satasa. 

This reading of this legend is to a certain 
extent conjectural. The absolute letters of the 
name would be preferentially rendered 
Vadasatasa. 

Reverse — The Ujjain symbol. 

Chandra. 

No. 14. — Lead. Weight 112 grains. Size 5. 
Mr. Sewell, from Oudivada. 

Oh verse — Horse to tlio right. 

Legend — In coarsely engraved letters — 

31 

Raho Siri Ghandasa. 

Reverse — The Ujjain symbol. 

No. 14a. — Weight 70 grains. Size 4. Small 
coins of similar types, but of superior exeeution. 
The legend itself seems to be more full and 
complete, and the letters are better formed. 
Mr. Sewell’s specimens are not in very good 
condition, but the legend seems to run — 

r%? Hrm-- 

Ratio Siri Chanda satasa. 

S.atakarni Coins. 

No. 15. — Copper ? Weight (average) 35 
grains. Size 4. 

Obverse — A woll-outlincd figure of an elephant, 
free, trunk erect, without trappings. 

Legend— 

Siri Satakani. 

100 ; and Genl. Cunningliam, Ancient Geography of India 
{ 1871) page 541 ; soe also Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, Lon- 
don Oriental Congress, 1874, pp. 307 — 310. No. 26, Ndsik 
Inscription, “on the 13tli day, in the second , fortnight of 
Grishina in thoyear 19 nineteen of tho King Sri Pudnmayi 
the son of Vuslshihi’ ’ HirrrTR- 

No. 26<x also commences IffrrfTfn- 


Reverse — The Ujjain symbol. 

No. 16. — Lead. Size 3. Weight 35 grains. 

2 specimens. 

Obverse — A crude figure of an elephant to the 
left. 

Legend — Sarivana or Salivana, perhaps 
a repetition of the name, but not necessarily 
indicative of the personality of the great monarch. 

Reverse — The Ujjain symbol. 

Ehdea. 

No. 17. — Lead. Similar coins. 3 specimens. 

Legend — ^ 

Siri Ruda. 

The ^ is on one occasion given as and the 
B, if required for Budra, has to be supplied to 
the existing context. 

SiNHA Coins. 

No. 18. — Lead. Weight, varying from 218 
to 250 grains. Sizes from 6 to 7. 

Mr. Sewell. 11 coins from Amaravati.^* 

Obverse — A spirited outline of a lion, stand- 
ing erect, to the right : to the front, a square 
pedestal with cross lines, above which is a 
standard upright line intersected by four rows 
of bars, forming in effect with the central staff a 
series of four-repeated trisulas or tridents. 

Legend — Above the lion, in somewhat in- 
distinct letters, sakasakasa or 

saJeasaJeasya, Seshak ? 

This is perhaps the most appropriate place to 
notice the metallic constituents of the coins and 
tho coincident mechanical appliances of the 
Andhra Mints. 

Dr. Percy has taken so much interest in the 
former question, as to have the family class of 
coins exhaustively tested in the Laboratory of 
the School of Mines. The larger pieces prove 
to be simply lead, retaining only so far a trace 
of copper such as the local Essayists did not 
take the trouble to eliminate. The secondary 
admixture of lead and copper with a view to 
form a new compound is stated to be chemically 
impracticable. 

The larger leaden coins were obviously, in 
many cases, cast, but lead was alike so soft in it- 

PP- 314-317, and see tlie Professor’s remarks on the 
coins, page 349. 

Figured in Sir W. Elliot’s Plate ix. Madras Journal of 
Lit. and Science, vol. III. No. 63, weight 226'9, andNo. 57, 
square coin with similar devices. 

See also Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. XVII. Plate v. 
figs. 117, 118. 
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self, and so readily made softer by beat, that we 
should be wrong to pronounce any final opinion 
upon the actual methods of manipulation, which 
seem, however, to have admitted of a super- 
imposed, or otherwise as it is technically termed 
superstruck, secondary impression. Whether 
this was effected by mere reheating and the 
pressure of a hard-clay mould upon the surface 
of the original casting, it would be hard to say. 
Fumismatically-speaking the latest impression 
ought to decide relative dates. But we know 
too little about family or tribal relations in this 
case to venture to di’aw ordinary deductions from 
the given data. 

That mechanical sttrihing, or the complete 
formation of a coin of two dies, was in vogue at 
this coincident period, is proved by the smaller 
copper coins bearing the same legends and 
devices as the leaden pieces, which, however. 


come out far more distinctly in their devices, 
and sharper and more doRnite in their legends 
than the associate coins of the other metal. 

The Sihhacoins, just described, furnish us with 
unusually definite examples of a practice common 
in the early mintages of southern India — of de- 
signedly leaving the lower surface of the piece 
hlaiih. In these instances, the Zead has seemingly 
been poured out, in a fluid state, from a heated 
ladle, on to flat surfaces of stone, or evenwood, and 
then sealed with the impress of the single autho- 
rized die, which was to give it a legal currency, 
according as the ultimate weight corresponded 
by this crude process with the intentional 
value. Mr. Tookey, who has lately held the 
position of English IMint-Assayor in Japan, 
informs me that a similar system of rude fabri- 
cation of money prevailed until very lately in 
that kingdom. 


THE SWASTIKA. 

BY E. THOMAS. F.K.S., COllRESPONDANT BE LTXSTITUT HE FFaNCE. 


The crypto-import of the mystic cross of 
Western nations — the counterpart of the Indian 
Sivastika, has hitherto proved an enigma alike 
to classic and oriental commentators. Our 
Andhra coins seem to suggest a solution, 
which may, pcrchaucc, satisi’y ami cou\'incc all 
parties. 

In describing (Join Ho. 8 of this series, (page 
62, ante,) I pointed out, that tlio place of 
the more definite figure of the Sun, iu its rayed- 
w'bccl form, Avas taken by the emblematic 
cross of the Swastika. The position, S(;^ taken, 
in apposition to, or in natural balance of the 
coincident semilunc, could leave no doubt 
that the aim and intention in this case was to 
represent symhoUcally the great luminary itself.* 
In seeking for further confirmation of this in- 


‘ “ The sixth class of Saums iu opposition to tlio preceding 
deemed it unnecessary to address tlieir devotions to the 
visible and material sun ; they provided a mental luminary, 
on which they meditated, iianl to which their ad<jrati(>n was 
offered ; they stamped circular orbs on their foi’etioads, 
arms, and breasts with hot irons.” — U.ll. Wilson, Relniion 
of the U i Ildus, — hJssays, vol . I. p. 19. Sec also Colehrooko’s 
Essays (Cowell’s Ed. London, 1873) vol. I. pp. 210-212, 
vol. II. p. ISl, and the originals, in Asiatic Researches, 
vola. VII. and IX. 

® Gen. Cunningham, Dh iha Topes, plate xxxi. fig. 3. p. 354. 

* “ Ho, the impeller, the ehiof of charioteers, (Pushan), 
ever urges ou that golden wheel {of Ins car) for the radiant 
Sun.” Rig-Veda,iv.vm.7. Wilson, vol. III. p. 497. A note 
is appended to this passage to the effect that “ the second 
is rendered Aditija, ho who moves or revolves.” So also 
“ the 12 spoked wheel of the true (sun) revolves around 


ferenco, I found that, in one instance, the Sioas- 
tikd had been inserted within the rings or 
normal circles representing the four suns of the 
Ujjain pattern on coins,® in which position it 
seemed equally to declare its own meaning as 
indicating the onward movcnient and advancing 
rolatioii of the heavenly body" which is de.scribed 
in sonic texis^ as never going back. 

1 laid already noticed that there was an 
unaccountable absence of the visible sun, or its 
accopteel representative, in the long list of 
the recognised devices of the twenty-four Jaina 
Tlrthaiikaras, whoso distiuguishing chihnas, or 
marks, constituted so important an olomcnt in the 
authoritative discrimination of the succession of 
their saints. 

The sun, moreover, occupied a high place in 


the heavens.” ii. 3. Wilson’s ft. V. vol. II. p. 130. The 
later Indian conceptions of the motion of the sun are om- 
hodiod iu the following terms:— “The chariot of the sun 
is * * on which is fix(3d a wheel with 3 naves (nr rather, a 
triple nave, or 3 naves in one), five s|)oln-s, :ui<l fi peri- 
pheries —consisting of the evev-cinluring year: the whuli* 
constituting the circle or wnccl of tunc. 1 islt iiii rcrd/ia 
ii. 8. Wilson, vol. 11 . p. 237. “ As the circii infer. 'nec of a 
potter’s wheel revolvi's most raiiidly, so tiny sun iriivds 
rapidly on hi.s .southern journey, ft. ii. ]). 21fi. “ A.i th.) 

coutro'of the potters’ wheel revolvo.s more slowly (than the 
circumference), so the sun,” Ac. p. 2 f7. 

‘ Burnonf is not very clear as to this moaning, he^ says, 
avdioarti/dili incapable do sc detourner; in the _ Tibetan 
the sense runs, qui fait tournor la roue de la loi qui ne 
reviont pus sur elle-mcme. Bournouf, tom. II. 300. see 
also llcnmsat, p. 28, note 0. 
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their estimation, — even to the extent of an ad- 
verse charge of Vaishnavism — but in this official 
list or catalogue there was no apparent sun-like 
orb, or even wheel, to denote the “ universal 
deity.”“ Whereas the Swastika avowedly con- 
stituted the sign for the Suparswa, the 7th Jina, 
and the closely-associated half-moon stood forth 
as the chliiha of his successor Chandi'aprabha, 
the 8th Jina.® 

Under the advanced interpretation of the 
design and purport of the Sioaslika, from an 
Indian point of view, now put forward — perhaps 
few archreologists will he disposed to dissent 
from the inference that, in this instance also, its 
figttre, as representing one of the received attri- 
butes of the sun, was used, conventionally, to 
typify the solar orb itself.^ 

In describing the hand-made ivhorls, found on 
the site of Troy, which were unaided by the 
mechanical appliances of the potter’.s udieel, and 
whose ornamentation clearly preceded the use 
of alphabetical letters — Dr. Schliomann, in com- 
menting on the appearance of this identical 
Swastika symbol on so many of these clay objects, 
appears to have divined the leading idea associ- 
ated with the foot or following limbs attached 
to the square or normal cross — in designating 
these devices as “ representations of the wheel 
iu motion effected by the incisions.”® This 
independent conclusion is fully confirmed by an 
examination of the subsequent numismatic 
evidence. 

The earliest Lycian coins have a constant 
reverse device, nearly identical with the original 
Swastika, except so far as consists in the more 

® Wilson Rig Veda, vol. IV. p. 12. Text V. i. 6. 

® Jour. B. -4. S. 1S77, p. 101 ; Colehrooko’s lissnys, vol. II. 
p. 187; Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. p. 305; Indian Anti- 
HWiry, vol. II. p. 134. 

’ Of this optional interchange of signs and symbols 
there is further contirin.atovy evidence in the two examples 
of punched giild coins dojhctcdin Sir Walter Elliot’s Plato 
ix. vol. 111., M'llrus Journal Lit. imd Science, vfhere the 
central sun of Xo. .'I.') is supplanted by or alternated with 
the .‘iiradiha in No ‘it. 

" Troy, pp. 38, lUl and .310. See also his Mycenee, Nos. 
404, 406, 411, &c. 

“ Sir C. Fellows, Plate i. fig. 4. Sir C. Fellows supposed 
these devices to represent grapplers, p. 15. 

*° A remarkable leading example of the tracing of the 
rotatory three-feet is to be seen on one of the whorls from 
Troy in Dr. Schliemann’s work above cited. 

“ In one instance, pi. IX. 2, these curved lines are made 
to end in serpents’ beads and in another in cocks’ heads, 
IX. 7. 

The site of Aspendus was on a hill near the river 
Eurymedon, about 8 miles from the sea, in the gulf of 
Adailia, close to the eastern boundary of Lycia. The coins 
hear letters of cognate origin with the alphabet of the 


distinct sequent curve given to the four limbs, 
and a more definite opening out of the centre into 
an open circle, which, in one instance, is ima- 
gined to have a thread or rope inserted in the 
ring." These four-limbed symbols are speedily 
reduced into similar objects having only three 
arms, the Aryan triquetra,^° which admitted of 
the extension of the length of the limbs, and 
if so intended, would fancifully aid the speed 
of the revolutions'^ or clear the contracted die- 
space for improved artistic freedom of treat- 
ment. 

A similar device of the Trinacria appears on 
the coins of Aspendus in Pamphylia,'^ but in this 
instance the curved lines are transformed into 
the likeness of three human legs, manifestly in 
motion, with a tumbling or rotatory onward 
course,'® which recalls “the three steps of Vish- 
nu.”'* But the idea of speed and revolution is 
much more distinctly rendered in the mintages of 
Syracuse, where the ankles of the legs are aided 
by small wings, such as are represented as 
constant adjuncts of the statues of Mercury. 
In one instance this winged triquetra is placed 
above the horses of the chariot, who are at full 
speed'® and in others it isassociated with Pegasus. 
In some instances it replaces a quasi star, 
which clearly stands for the sun,'* and the astro- 
nomical tendencies of the consecutive mint 
scries are shown in the admission of a design of 
a new moon whose upper limb is given in an 
eclipse-like form, with a faint outline circle, 
perhaps intended to indicate the obscured por- 
tion of the moon itself 

{To he confimtod.) • 

w 


latter. The uamo of Aspendus is writtoa E2TPEAIIV2. 
Leake, p. 28. 

I have lately had occasion to point out the many curious 
identities of customs prevailing alike ill Lycia and India. 
J. R. A, S. vol. XI. 1879 p. 10. The “ 3 steps of Vishnu” 
are variously interpreted as “the rising, meridian and 
setting Suns” — iu one instance, the Vishnupada is asserted 
to represent “ the meridian sky” (Vishnu Fnrdna iii. 19), 
perhaps the full round-sun, which takes the place of honour 
on the more archaic forms of “the feet?” The term 
Tri-Vikrama, or three paces, seems to indicate something 
more than three steps, as the word Vikrama would imply 
“ to step on” — to step beyond — giving an idea of progress 
or motion. . 

Combe, Hunter Collection, vol. VII. 15, 18. 

“The throe steps of Vishnu,” Rig-Veda, I. 22, 17, 
Wilson, vol. I. p .53. Goldstucker’s Literary Remains, vol. 
I.p. 289. Max Muller, .^ig Veda, translation pp. 117, 118. 
Colebrooko’s Essays. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 1874, Mr. Head’s article, PI. 
VIII. 7, 8, 4, 5, 6. 

Num. Chron. vol. XIV. PI. ix. Nos. 11, 12— also PL 
vii.o, fig 4 ' 

*’ Num. Chron. vol. XIV. PI. x. Nos. 1 — 2. See also the 
Etruscan rendering of the Moon in Pabretti, PI. xviii. 
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THE SWASTIKA. 


BY EEV 

I have observed in the Indian Antiquary vol. 
VII. (1878) pp. 17Gff. an article written by Mr. 
Walhouse, in which he refers to a paper bj^ Mr, 
Westropp printed in the Athenceum for January 
12th, 1878, relating to the originand signification 
of the well-known symbol called the Swas- 
tika. As Mr. Westropp in the course of his 
remarks alludes to me by name, and points to 
some observations I had made {Romantic Legend, 
pp. 56, 196 nn.) on the same subject, 1 will ask 
yon to permit me to state in the Indian 
Antiquary, somewhat more at length, what I 
have elsewhere written on this matter. 

In order to open up the subject and lead to the 
explanation I have to give, I will quote Mr. 
Walhouse’s words : “ It is curious indeed,” ho 

says, “ to find the same symbolused with a mystic 
meaning both in English and Japanese heraldry, 
and for the same office of repelling demons on 
Japanese coffins and English church bolls.” 
And without doubt it i,s a curious circumstance, 
and only to be accounted for by discovering 
whether the sjmbol itself does not embody a 
meaning equally widespread. 

When I was located many years ago in the 
remote town of Hakodate, in the island of Y^eso, 
the most northern of the Japanese islands, I was 
occasionally present at soino of the religious 
functions of the Buddhist priests, who had 
several flourishing monasteries {tcrahs) in that 
place. My attention was drawn on more than 
one such occasion to the mode of their accepting, 
or perhaps consecrating, presents, sent* to the 
brotherhood by charitable persons. The gift 
was placed in the middle of a circle (inandala), 
and the priests, in their canonical dresses, would 
march round it three times in single file, reli- 
giously keeping it on tlteir right, i.e. with their 
right hands towards the centre of the circle 
as they moved. This of course brought to my 
mind the custom known for ages in India, and 
called pradakshina, commonly practised also 
in early times amongst the Romans, and styled 
decursio, equally common in Scotland down 
to the present day, and called deasil, and so 
well known in Ireland that the town of Tempo, 
in Fermanagh, is still in Irish called “ t'iompodh 
desiol," which, as Mr. Joyce explains, is nothing 
more than a compound form of iompodh, mean- 


S. BEAL. 

ing “turning” and dcisiol “to the right.” So 
that we here have a custom known from Japan 
to Ireland and common in India, the Roman 
Empire, Scotland, and doubtless throughout 
Northern Europe. 

There is a volume before me, belonging to the 
Buddhist Tripiiaka, printed in Chinese charac- 
ters, and called “Account of the customs of 
countries in the Southern Ocean” ; the 32nd cap. 
of the 2nd volume of this work is occupied by an 
account of the way in which the people of Ceylon 
mark their time by the sun’s shadow, and hence 
the author says (he lived in the 7th century) 
is derived the religious ceremony known as 
pradakshina, i. e. turning to the right in con- 
formity w'ith the sun’s shadow, in other words, 
turning “sun-ways.” 

I need hardly observe, in illustration of the 
same point, that in many Buddhist Sutras the 
custom of circumambulating the Great Teacher 
throe times, or seven times, with the right hand 
kept towards him, is mentioned as a religious 
custom generally practised at the time when 
these Sutras were written : and in one Sutra in 
ray possession the entire argument is occupied 
in discussing the happiness (good fortune, or 
blessedness) of those who thu.s cii'cnmamhulato 
Topes, or Cliaityas in general, consecx’ated to 
Buddha or his disciples. 

Enough then as to this widely recognized 
custom. 

I come now to show that the figure called 
the Swastika symbolizes this idea of circura- 
ambulation, derived from the apparent move- 
ment of the sun from left to right round the 
earth. The idea is this, that if a pei’son face 
the east at sunrising and follow its movement 
southward and westward, ho will turn with 
his right hand fixed towards an object supposed 
to be placed like the earth in relation to the 
sun, in the centre of a circle. 

Now the figure of the Swastika consists of two 
parts, 1st the cross + and secondly the cram- 
pons at the end of the arms. The figure of the 
cross is one of the oldest symbols used to 
represent “the earth” or “the four quarters.” 
General Cunningham in his recent work {Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, p. 44) has shown that 
this sign, viz. +, is in the Khalsi inscription 
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equivalent to “ cliatura,” t.o. four, Butin Pali 
fhe -word Chaturantd {i.e, tlte four quarters, or 
points) is a word for “ the earth,” hence Chulti- 
rmito -- Lord, of the Earth, (r/dr Childers’ Prt/i 
Did.) In Sanskrit wo have similar compounds 
with the same meaning. But proof positive is 
derived from the Chinese, in which we not only 
liave the symbol Qj for “ an enclosed space of 
earth,” and the .symbol 4- ( ^ ) for “ 12 
o’clock,” or noon, (the upper portion indicating 
the heaven, with the sun on the meridian, and 
the lower portion (the cross) denoting the earth), 
but we also have in so many words the fact stated 
that “God made or fashioned the earth in the 
shape of a cross,” and the symbol used is exactly 
this +. I refer to a passage in the celebrated 
Syrian inscription found by some Chinese 
workmen in the year A. D. 1625 near Si-gan-fu, 
the capital city of the province of Shen-si. 
In this inscription (which is givenin the original 
characters), and with three translations in Eng- 
lish, Latin, and French in the Chinese Ucfosiiorij, 
(vol. XIV. May 1845), we find the follosving 
passage towards the end of the first clause : ho 

determined in the shape of a cross {shih ’isz 
in the oi'iginal is I'cproscntcd thus -|- ^ ) to 
spread out the earth.” So that at the time when 
this stone tablet was erected, 1. e. a.d. 781, the 
symbol was known (in China at least) as 
an ideogram representing “ the earth.” 

There may be other illustrations in proof of 
the same point familiar to students which for 
the present can bo passed over, 

The crampons at the ends of the arms of 
the cross are, in Buddhist symbolism, mostly, 
though not always, drawn to the right — denoting, 
as we argue, the sun’s movement round the earth 
from left to right. Xow it is plain that this 
is always the appai’cnt movement of the sun in 
Northern latitudes, that is, in latitudes to the 
north of the Tropic of Cancer. In Korthern 
countries (unanected by Southern or Phoenician 
inlluence.s) thorofore wo find the cranipons of 
the + drawn to the right. But, as Milton has 
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observed (Paradise Pegained, Book IV .) 1. 70, 

“ Some fi’om furthest South, 

Syene, and where the ehadoiv both ivay falls.” 

The shadow of the sun, or, in other words, his 
apparent movement, is not always from left to 
right, but sometimes in intertropical countiues, 
apparently from right to left, and this has gene- 
rally attracted attention. Thus the Phoenicians 
who were in the fleet despatched by Phavoah 
Necho weresurprised to find the sun on the north 
instead of the south — and so the ambassadors 
sent from Xorth India to the Emperor Claudius 
expressed the same astonishment — and the first 
Portuguese navigators, who voyaged south along 
the coast of Africa, noticed the same fact — 
so that wherever sun-worship prevailed in such 
tropical countries, his path would be repre- 
sented both from left to right, and from right to 
left. Hence the double form of the Stvasf.ika, 
the crampons being found on either side of the 
arms of the cross, apparently without distinc- 
tion, as e. g. at Hissarlik, and on the altars 
found on the Roman wall in Northumberland 
(vid. Lapid.irium Sepkntrionale ; passim): and 
as the reason of this diverse form was gra- 
dually forgotten or lost, the figure would be 
drawn less carefully and without any regard to 
the symbolism pointed out. 

The argument therefore amounts to this ; 
that, as the figure of the Swastika is found scat- 
tered through countries reaching from Japan 
to England, so also the custom of turning 
‘ snnways,’ or with the sun, is equally wide- 
spread ; and secondly, that as the Swastika 
is a sign of good luck, signified by its ety- 
mology, so also tlie practice of turning with 
the sun is considered a lucky or fortunate pro- 
ceeding, and turning in the contrary way, 
especially among northern people, is dreaded as 
entailing a curse ; (called by the Soots wither- 
shins ; German, loider-shins) [vide the passage I 
have refijiTcd to above, in Waverley (Black’s 
Ed. p. 76)] ; the custom and the symbol there- 
fore, we argue, are co-related. 


THE BRANCHID^. 


BY REV. S. BEAL. 


One of the most characteristic records left by 
Alexander the Great during his Eastern cam- 
paign is the massacre of the Branchidm. 
These people, as is well known, claimed to be a 


sacred gens, descended from Branches, the 
mythic founder of the Temple of Apollo, near 
Miletus in Ionia. Their forefathers had yielded 
up the treasures of their temple to the Persian 
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king, Xerxes, one hundred and fifty years 
before. This surrender brought on them so 
much odium that when the dominion of Xerxes 
was overthrown on the coast, they retired with 
him into the interior of Asia. The Persian 
king also carried away with him to Susa the 
colossal bronze statue of Apollo, which had been 
cast by Kanachus. This statue was afterwards 
restored by Seleukos Nikator (about 300 b.c.) 
to the temple rebuilt by Paionios and Dhapnis. 

When Xerxes had carried away the Bran- 
chidfB, he did not retain them in Susiana, as Mr. 
Newton seems to imply (Travels and Discoveries 
in the Levant, vol. II., p 158), but transported 
them to a small town in Sogdiana, between 
Balkh and Samarkand, where their descendants 
were found by Alexander. They were now a 
“ bilingual and partially dishellenized race, yet 
still attached to their traditions and origin” 
(Grote). “ Delighted to find themselves once 
more in commerce with Greeks, they poured 
forth to meet and welcome the army, tendering 
all they possessed. Alexander, when he heard 
who they were and what was their parentage, 
desired the Milesians to determine how they 
should be treated. But as these Milesians were 
neither decided nor unanimous, Alexander an- 
nounced that he would determine for himself. 
Having first occupied the city in person with a 
select detachment, he posted his army all round 
the walls, and then gave orders not only to 
plunder it, but to massacre the whole popula- 
tion, men, women, and children. They were 
slain without arms or attempt at resistance, 
resorting to nothing but prayei’S and suppliant 
manifestations. Alexander next ordered the 
walls to be levelled, and the sacred groves cut 
down, so that no habitable site might remain, 
nor anything except solitude and sterility. 
Such was the revenge taken upon these un- 
happy victims for the deeds of their forefathers 
in the fourth or fifth generation before. Alex- 
ander doubtless considered himself as executing 
the wrath of Apollo against an accursed race 
who had robbed the treasure of the god. The 
Macedonian expedition had been proclaimed to 
be undertaken originally for the purpose of 
revenging upon the contemporary Persians the 
ancient wrongs done to Greece by Xerxes ; so 
that Alexander would follow out the same senti- 
ment in revenging upon the contemporary 
Branchidae the acts of their ancestors — yet more 


guilty than Xerxes, in his belief. The tnassacrc 
of the unfortunate population was, in fact, an 
example of human sacrifice on the largest scale 
oflered to the gods by the religious impulses of 
Alexander, and worthy to he compared to that 
of the Carthaginian general Hannibal, when he 
sacrificed three thousand Grecian prisoners on 
the field of Himera, where his grandfather 
liamilkar had been slain seventy years before.” 

Such is the brief account given us of this 
atrocious mas.sacre. It would seem that Alex- 
ander, influenced by his feelings towards the 
aristocratic party in the Ionian cities (which had 
always been under the patronage of the Persian 
kings,) treated the Branchida3 as he had already 
dealt with the Milesians, that is, by simple 
extirpation. Be this as it may, there is much 
room for conjecture left as to the influence pro- 
duced on the arts and philosophy of the neigh- 
bouring populations, by the residence of a 
colony of Ionian Greeks in Sogdiana during 
the one hundred and fifty years of their survival. 
There must have been some influence exerted. 
It has been a long question how and through 
what channels the civilization of India was 
affected by Greek intercourse. Both in litera- 
ture and art the efiect of contact is plainly 
visible, and this, too, apparently at an earlier 
period than the establishment of the Graoco- 
Baktrian kingdom. Wo must look elsewhere, 
then, than to the court of Seleukos and his suc- 
cessors for the channel of this inter-action, and it 
would seem that the town of the Branchidee, 
situated in the centre of Sogdiana, will provide us 
with some clue to the solution of the question. 

That thus intercommunication of thought did 
take place at an early period may be gathered 
from several considerations. The Bdmuyam 
has been called the ‘ Iliad of India.’ It was 
long ago observed by Tumour, and- more re- 
cently by Weber, that some incidents, especially 
those connected with the adventures of Ulysses 
(in the Odyssey) and of Rama and his followers 
in Ceylon, bear a marked resemblance to one 
another. But, as a more striking instance 
of agreement, let us take the myth of the 
birth of Apollo (the god of the Branchida>) 
and that of the Indian Buddha. Mr. Coxe, 
in his Aryan Nation, Vob II., p. 21, gives 
the following account of the birth of the Sun- 
God “ Then, as she drew near (i.e. Eileithyia) 
Leto cast her arms around a tall palm tree 
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as she reclined on the bank of Kynthos, and the 
babe leaped to life. The goddesses bathed him 
in pure Avater, and wrapped him in a glistering 
robe, fine and newly wrought . . . while Thetis 
touched his lips with the drink and food of the 
gods. No sooner had the child received this 
nourishment than he was endowed wdth an 
irresistible strength, and his swaddling bands 
fell off from him like flax, as he declared his 
mission ‘of teaching to men the counsels of 
Jove.’” Compare with this the Indian account 
of the birth of the child of Maya (the illusive 
dawn) ; “ Having arrived at the garden, Queen 
Maya stepped down from her chariot, and sur- 
rounded by her dancing women {i,e., female 
attendants), passed from spot to spot and from 
tree to tree in the garden, admiring and looking 
at all. Now in the garden there was one par- 
ticular tree called the Paldm (palm), perfectly 
straight from top to bottom, its branches spread 
out in perfect regularity, &c. Delighted at the 
sight, Maya paused awhile to admire it, and 
gradually approached under its shade . . . then 
taking hold of one of the branches, she looked 
up into heaven’s expanse and the child was 
bom .... At this time S a k r a and the four 
Maharajas advanced and wrapped the child in 
his swaddling clothes, but he advanced four 
paces each way, and exclaimed f ‘ Now have I 
arrived at my last birth, &c.’ ” 

There are so many points of resemblance here 
that the two myths cannot be separated. It is 
indifferent whether we suppose the one to have 
originated the other, or merely to have been en- 
grafted on it. Probably the two have a common 
origin in the distant ages, but were modelled by 
mutual intercourse. And the existence of the 
Branchidffl, the priests of Apollo, in the 
neighbourhood of North India for one hundred 
and fifty years, may give us an insight into the 
source of agreement. 

It Avould seem, again, as though the Graeco- 
Buddhistic sculptures, about Avhieh so much has 
been lately written, were allied with the Ionian 
and Asiatic type of conception, rather than the 
pare Attic. Hence the resemblance has been 
traced principally with remains found at Cyprus 
and the islands bordering on the Asiatic coast. 
And we have further corroboration of this theory 
in the actual remains still existing at Bran- 
chid® (Geronta) compared with some Indian 
j^cnlptures equally open to examination, Let 
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us take for example the form and general char- 
acter of the chairs or thrones found along the 
“sacred way” leading from Port Panormus up 
to the Temple itself. Mr. Newton, in his second 
volume, p, 148, Levant, &c. has given us an 
account of one of these chairs. He gathers that 
they were evidently copied from wood. “ Two 
of them are ornamented in fropt with a pair of 
pilasters, the capital of which formed a bracket, 
projecting at the end of the arm of the chair 
about three inches,” whilst “ the cushion on 
which the figure is seated is shown under the 
arm of the chair.” He says nothing about a 
footstool. It would be pleasing to know if such 
an adjunct were provided in this case. At 
any rate, according to the Homeric formula, it 
ought to be there ; compare for example the 
promise made by Juno to Hypnos {II, xiv., 
1. 238) 

“ Atopa 8f rot toKTco, kuXov 6p6vov, a<p6iTov atei, 
Xpva-eov' "H^atcrros 8e k ep.6s irais ap(^iyvr)tis 
Teu^et d(rKT]cras, vtto di Bprpivv noalv rjaei, 

T« Kcv eVio’X"*'?*' XLnapovs TToSas eiXaTrti/dfcor.” 

Here we not only have the normal idea of the 
throne and the footstool, but the added meta- 
phors that the throne should be (icjiOiTov aki. 
And so the seat or thi’one of Buddha on which 
he sat under the figtree is always designated as 
the Vajrdsana, “the diamond,” or “ imperishable 
throne.” And as we see both at S an c h i and 
A m a r a V a t i, there are the cushions and the 
footstools, and the pilasters, and moi’e than this, 
on many of the sculptures the simple inscription 
of the donor’s name, as at Ge r o n t a on the back 
of the lion (p. 155, op. cit.), where the names 
of five donors are recorded who dedicated the 
figure to. Apollo. The resemblance here appears 
to be more than accidental. It is true there is 
no eiicAr seated in the chairs at Sanebi and 
Amaravati, as there is at Geronta, but the 
absence of such a figure is in complete harmony 
with the Buddhist theory of the spiritualized 
condition of the founder of this religion, who 
could not, therefore, be represented under any 
human form or by any visible resemblance. 

These resemblances or parallolisnss may be 
accidental, but I do not recollect to have seen 
allusion made to these priests of Apollo dwelling 
in exile near the Oxus, as possibly influencing 
the progress of Indian art. It seems to me that 
the presence of the Hebrew exiles in Susiana 
and these Greek priests in Sogdiana are 
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elements fi’om whicli we may gather some in- dhlst development, so marked and in all re- 
formation as to the inciting cause of the Bad- spects abnormal, in the history of India. ‘ 

ARCHJilOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

{Continued from vol. VIII. p. 1G7.) 

No. XXIV. Ethical Pavallels. enforcing of truth, gentleness, justice, and 

Old Hesiod in his homely way affirms— No charity without any reference to aid from 

saying wholly dies which many people com- priestly intercession. 

monly utter ; ’tis God’s very voice. When Europe lay blinded in the depth of the 

During the last twenty or thirty years there has dark ages,Tiruva!luvarwrote“Lettersandnum- 

been agrowing dispositionto recognise this truth. bers am the eyes of man, and the words of the 

But although St. Augustine has said that “ the good are like a staff in slippery places,” almost 

substance of what is now called the Christian echoing the words of the wise Job, ‘ I was eyes 

religion was in existence amongst the ancients : to the blind and feet was I to the lame.’ His 

it has never been wanting from the beginning of answer to What is truth ? might, if considered, 

the human race, {TUctTCictcitk). 1. 15) ; the idea stay many mocking Pilates ; ho says ; ** It is 

that most nations have had Scriptures, in which the speaking of words that are without the 

the central and enduring principles of religion least degree of evil to others.” Want of 

and morality are declared in diverse manners, truthfulness is a reproach compendiously flung 

would still perhaps be questioned, and impatiently against Hindus, but it was a Hindu who de- 

heard in some quarters. In many pages of the dared— “If a man abstain from falsehood, 

Indian Antiquary Dr. Muir has largely illus- though he practise no other virtue, it shall 

trated the parallelisms traceable in the Old and be w^ell with him. Truth will lead to eveiy 

New Testaments and Sanskrit literature, and virtue.” W^ant of gratitude, even incapacity 

I here venture a fevy references to tlie popular to understand it, is another failing alleged by 

Scriptures of the Tamil and Telugu peoples of European self-complacency, but verses, familiar 

the Madras Presidency.’* to the Tamil people as any Bible-text, affirm; 

The KuraP is in all respects the Bible of South- “ Ho who has forgotten every virtue may escape ; 

ern India : the earliest and best monument of the there is no escape for him who forgets a benefit ; 

highly organized and elaborate Tamil language, the wise will remember through seven- fold births 

and constitutes the ethical and literary rule and the love of those who have wiped away their 

standard against which there is no appeal : nor falling tears.” The low-born Indian moralist 

undeservedly. Higher and more comprehensive gives these readings of the Golden Rule : “ It is 

mortal teaching has never been set forth ; like the resolve of the pure not to do evil in return 

all ancient hooks it contains parts and passages to those who have done evil to thorn, — should 

which later culture passes by, and separates from a man inflict on others that which were grievous 

the universal and enduring treasures. Its author to himself? — Would you punish those who have 

Tiruvalluvar lived in the 9th, or perhaps as early done you evil ? Then put them to shame by 

asthe 3rd century of our era. Brabmausbavetried showing great kindness to them !” So would 

to disguise the fact that ho was, as his name Tiruvalluvar heap coals of fire upon an enemy’s 

implies, born in alow and impure caste, and have head. Ho too saw clearly the little thank of 

surrounded his birth with legends, but they can- lending to them from whom there is hope to 

not claim him; nonecould decide from hiswu'itings receive. “ To give to the destitute,” ho says, 
to what caste he belonged except that he was not “is true charity. Other gifts may be returned.” 

a BiMiman, and this from no attack upon priests The following sentences show how true an 

or ritual observances, but from a simple constant insight he bad into tlio sources of domestic 

‘ From The Oriental, Oct. 9tb, 1873,— revised by the the Itov. Jlr. INipe, with wlik-h this brief glance at the 

Author. eaino snhjert will not interfere. Dr. Pope considora the 

* The texts used are TheCuralofJiruvaUamr, by the Oliri.-tiau Scriptures wtr-o not unknown to Tiruvalluvar, 

Rev. W. H. Drew, Madrus, 1110: and 7 he Perse.? of and that be derived many of bis sentiments from th'enee. 

P^rnarto., by Charles Philip Brown, Madras Civil Service. This cannot bo positively asserted or denied ; but the whole 

Madras: 1829. . ningo of Gonlilo Scriptures shows that, as St. Paul too 

* When writing this Note I had overlooked the far seems to admit {flonimis ii. 14j, tlie conscience of man can 
more important and exhaustive Notes on the Kitrral hy of itself roach to precepts of humanity and morality. 
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happiness : — “ Is there any bolt that can shut 
in love?” “ The pipe is sweet, the lute is sweet, 
say those who have never heard the prattle of 
their own children.” “ He best labours for 
future happiness who lives well and kindly in 
his household” ; and he knew as well as the 
Roman mother that “good children are the 
jewels of the good wife.” The Jfwr.iZ abounds 
with wise sayings on the conduct of affairs ; take 
this for example on the necessity of forethought. 

“ There are failures even in acting well. The 
work not done by suitable methods will fail, 
though many attempt to further it. The chariot 
is weak at sea, and the ship on land.” And 
again : “ Is aught difficult to him who works 
with the right instruments at the right time ? 
he wins who can think silently, and bide his 
time.” “ Patience is finest gold ; to bear with the 
ignorant is might of might.” In Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s Travels there is a passage full of Goethe’s 
far-reaching meaning, when in the Pedagogic 
Province the elders inform Wilhelm that though 
a child may be born with many gifts, one there 
is which no child brings into the world with 
him, and yet on that one thing all depends for 
making man in every point a man, when Wil- 
helm could not discover this thing himself, 
Beverence,” they exclaimed. Reverence, all 
want it, perhaps you yourself ; nor is the fear 
felt by rude people for natural convulsions or 
similar awful occurrences, an exception, for 
Nature is indeed adequate to fear, but to rever- 
ence not adequate.” Tiruvalluvar had also 
felt the weight and meaning of this sentiment 
when he wrote, “ Never will reverence be found 
with those who have not received careful 
instruction.” 

With this small handful of ears from Tiru- 
valluvar’s abounding grainfield, we now turn 
to Y e m a n a, emphatically a people’s poet, the 
familiar oracle of the old Telugu race, much 
below the great Tamil Teacher in moral and 
poetic sentiment, and sweet reasonableness of 
perception, he excelled him in satirical force and 
vehemence of scorn. The mild wisdom of 
Tivuvailavar is never aggressive, bub Vemana 
deals swashing blows at hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness, and never wearies in discharging 
shaft after shaft at Brahmanical assumption. 
Nothing certain is known of his life. Tradition 


hands him down as a Kdpu or farmer, and his 
translator, Mr. C. P. Brown, thinks he lived in 
the 16th century, but there is reason to think he 
lived long before. Several hundred quatrains 
are ascribed to him, a large number of which 
are probably popular sayings that in course of 
time gathered about his name. He embodies 
the popular distrust and hatred of Briihmans, 
and is one of the few singers whose works 
could be collected from the mouths of the people, 
who know him by heart, and are always delighted 
to fling one of his stinging sarcasms at preten- 
tious purity and asceticism. He well discerned 
the emptiness of broadened phylacteries. 
“ Sanyasis,” says he, “ affect particular words 
and vests, they wear a brick-red garb and shaven 
pates. On these they pride themselves, their 
heads look clean, but are their hearts so ? A 
tiger skin, a staff, bells, and smearing with ashes ! 
what avail these for the worship of God, who 
is a Spirit ?” In the same vein as Moses pro- 
claimed that the commandment laid upon the 
people was not hidden nor far off, neither in 
heaven or beyond the sea, but very nigh to them, 
in their mouth, and in their heart, that they may 
do it (Beut. xxx), Vemana exclaims, “ Kasi, 
they cry ; why roam in pilgrimage to holy shrines 
to find the God that dwells within them ?* 
Wandering in the wilds will not discover sanc- 
tity, nor is it in the sky, nor at the confluence 
of holy streams. Make the body pure, and 
thou shalt behold the king ! ” His version of the 
Golden Rule is very absolute : “ Though an 

enemy worthy of death fall into thy hand, 
afflict him not, conciliate him by kindness, and 
bid him depart. This is death to him ! Injure 
not others, 0 men, and live for ever !” The 
following expression is striking in the mouth 
of a Hindu : — “ Why revile a Pariah ? Of what 
caste is He who speaks in the Pariah ?” Carlyle 
highly praises the words of the German Novalis, 
“ There is but one temple in the universe, and 
that is the human body : nothing is holier 
than that high form, bending before men is 
a reverence done to this incarnation of the 
Divine.” Long before him, however, Vemana 
had written — “ Why collect marble and build 
temples ? The true temple is the body, the soul 
is the God therein,” a strange unconscious echo 
of the words of St. Paul, “ know ye not that 


* 8eo Ind. Ant. yol. I. p. 102, where this forms the sub- 
•tance of the last verse of some very striking Metrical 


Translations by Mr. R. Caldwell from the poetry of 
Sivavakkiyar. 
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ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you ?” Vemana despised a 
fool as utterly as any Hebrew prophet : “should 
a fool,” says he, “find even the philosopher’s 
stone, it would melt in his hand like a hailstone.” 
There is quite a ring of Emerson in this 
saying : — “ That alone is yours which you have 
bestowed upon others, the rest is not at your 
disposal,” and here is one of the last words of 
the philosophy of to-day : — “ Lo, all fear is 
ignorance : when fear leaves us the divine spirit 
shall become our own.” It is no bad Indian 
version of the maxim — “ To thy own self be 
true,” to say with Vdmana, “If dissimulation 
leave thy heart, none in the world will be 
deceitful towards thee.” 

It has been conjectured that Vemana lived at 
Kondavid near Guntur in the south-west Telin- 
gana country ; certain passages in his writings 
seem to favour this supposition, but it cannot bo 
held certain. Whether contemporary with 
Shakespeare, or living as early as Chaucer, it. is 
clear that he had intellectual strength and in- 
sight enough to shake off the worst superstitions 
that swayed the people amongst whom he lived. 
He had no respect for the Vedas or the Hindu 
deities ; declares all castes equal ; and scoffs 
unsparingly at Brahmans, ascetics, ceremonial 
observances, anR the respect paid to omens and 
auguries. In effect he was a Stoical Pantheist, 
and his countrymen to-day, though outwardly 
conforming to the Brahmans, have all his bitter 
sayings at their finger-ends. 

It has long been the fashion in Europe to 
regard the Hindus, as beyond other races, bigot- 
ed, fettered by caste, and immoveable in their 
religion and customs, but in fact no country 
can show more signal instances of the revolt 
of the intellect and conscience against idolati’y, 
superstition, and priestly domination. Indeed 
it may he asserted that Europe has lagged 
behind India in the sphere of moral and re- 
ligious insurrection. The Jaina and Buddhist 
systems, older than Christianity, are examples 
on the largest scale of triumphs over priestly 
pretensions, at times too when Brahmanical 
law and ascendancy were strongest, and the 
view taken of Buddhism in the Indian Anti- 
quary (vol. VIII. page 180) seems to me cer- 
tainly correct. Again, no Puritan or Cove- 

' Bramhlnandam, parama Bukhadath, Kdvala jfianamdrtiiii 
DyandTfitltam, gagana Badriaaiii, tatvamasyadilakskyam 


nanter of the old stamp could have gone to 
work in a more root-and-branch style than 
Basava, the founder of the Jan gam or 
Virasaiva sect in the 12th century. Him- 
self the son of a Brahman, he was led to rebel 
against the orthodox creed, even in its strong- 
hold, and resolutely rejected all the Brahminical 
priesthood and principles, renounced the Vedas, 
Mdmdyana and Bhagavat OUu, on which they 
ai’e founded, and discarded all the observances 
and purificatory rites so tenaciously enforced by 
the Brahmans, teachingin their place the doctrine 
that all men are equal by birth and holy in 
proportion as they are temples of the great spirit, 
and that worship is due only to Siva conceived 
as the one God and Father of all. His teaching 
spread wide, many of the Eujas on the Western 
Coast were his followers, and they are still 
numerous in the Maratha and Kanara countries 
and in Maisfir and Berar. Three centuries later 
in Bengal, where Brahmanical tyranny was most 
fixed and supreme, C ha i tan y a, born in the 
same year with Luther, renounced caste and 
priesthood, proclaimed the sufi&ciency of simple 
faith without works, ceremonial, or observances, 
and died with four millions of followers, now 
said to be doubled. And V S m a u a, surrounded 
by Brahmans, shot shafts at them and all their 
works unceasingly. But India also exemplifies 
Iheapparentlyineradicabletendency of thehuman 
mind towards sacerdotal direction, authority, and 
ritual, for the Brahman, though so often de- 
feated and seemingly near extinction, is again 
supreme, and his rivals have faded away, or exist 
in comparison as but a few scattered dissenters. 
Still amongst all the follies and servitudes 
of idolatry and priestcraft there will never be 
wanting in India many whose daily aspiration 
will be as of old, the famous hymn ascribed to 
the Muni Agastya always prefixed as a motto 
to Jangam and Jaina books, and continually 
uttered as a credo or confession of faith. 

The Being, endless, giver of goodness, image 
of wisdom, whom pain and grief 
Never can reach, the sky his emblem, whose 
names are countless, and Truth the chief. 
The One, everlasting, stainless, stedfast, who 
knows all secrets, himself unknown. 
Passionless ever, of perfect justice, — Him do I 
worship, and him alone.® 

iiityam, vimalam-aclialam, sarvatas eSkehi bhtitam 
BnaivatStaih, triguna rahitani, ead garam tain namAmi ! 
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{Continued from Vol. Vlll,,^. 305.) 


No. LXI. I 

At a short distance to the south-west of the 
village of Aihclc, in Survey No. 72, there is a 
temple, small but highly interesting on account 
of the quaint and elaborate sculptures with 
which it is decorated, wliiih i.s noticed by 
Mr. Uurgc.ss in his Firnl Arc/ii.eologictd Iicjwii, 
p. 40. It is now disu.sed, and is partly in ruins, 
the whole of the roof having been removed. 
Mr. Burgc.ss con.siders it to be of abont the same 
age as the Durga-tcinplo. It appears to have 
been originally a Vaishiiava temple, as there 
are figures of Gam da over the doors both of 
the maridapa and of the shrine, and a figure of 
Lakshmi, with her elephants, over the entrance. 
Bat there is also a figure of Siva, dancing, on 
the roof, with Parvaii holding a child, which 
must be either Gauapati or Karttikeya. 

On the north side of the porch there is an 
Old-Canarese inscription of eleven letters, in 
characters of the ninth or tenth century A. n., 
of which a fac-simile is given in the First | 
ArclitJeological liepnrtA It commences with the 
word Svasti, followed by Gunasuhbana, ‘ of 
Ganasobba’; the last four letters cannot be read 
satisfactorily. 

And on a pilaster on the south side of the 
porch, there is the following inscription,’’ in the 
Sanskrit language and in characters of the 
seventh or eighth century A. n., which probably 
records the name of the builder of the temple : — 
Transcrijation. 

[^] Svasti [II*] Jambudvip-antare kaschit 

[“] vastu-prAsada-tadgatalj 

[®] Narasobba-samo vidvan 

[*] na bhuto na bhavishyati || 

Translation. 

Hail ! There has not been, and there shall not 
be, in Jambudvipa, any wise man, proficient 
in (the art of huildimj) houses and temples, 
equal toNarasobba. 

No. LXII. 

Farther to the south-west of the village, on 
the right bank of the river, in Survey Nos. 74 

* PI. LV., No. 34. 

* Firat A rckczol. Report, PI. LV., No. 33 ; and No. 75 of 
Pdli, Sanskrit, "nd Old-Oonurese, inscriptions. 

® No. 7&of Pdli, banskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inscrip- 
tions. 

* There u some uncertainty os to tho exact date ; for, 


and 76, there is a large group of ruined and 
disused temples, mentioned incidentally by Mr. 
Burgess in his First Archosological Report, p. 4.3. 

The largest and most interesting of them is 
the temple of the god Galiganatha. On the 
front or east side of the courtyard there is a 
handsomely sculptured gateway, still nearly 
entire, after the fashion of the gates of the 
topes at SAnchi and Amaravati, but not nearly 
so elaborate in design, and on a diminutive scale, 
being only ten or twelve feet high. It is tho 
only gateway of the kind that 1 know of in this 
part of the country. 

Just outside this gateway, and a few steps to 
the south of it, there is a small cell, on one of 
the beams of which is an Old-Canarese inscrip- 
tion® of the R a s h t r a k u t a king K a n n ara 
or Krishna, dated Saka 831 (a.d. 909-10), 
the Prajfipati sfluVraisara.* I shall publish this 
hereafter in a separate paper on the R a s h t r a- 
k u t a kings. 

The only inscription, that I could find, be- 
longing to the temple of Galiganatha itself, is on 
the north fixee of one of the four pillars of a'small 
square unroofed structure, in the centre of which 
there is a Uhga, standing in the middle of the 
courtyard. The characters are early, — perhaps 
of the sixth or seventh century a.d. The writing 
covers 4^" by 6j." A fac simile* is given here- 
with. The transcription is : — [1] Vamsiga-Bittu- 
\_‘l]l:rltnm ; i.e., ‘ Made by V a rii s i g a-B i 1 1 u.’ 

‘ Bittu’ is probably another form of J Bitti,’ 
which is a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ Vishnu’ ; 
Vaiitsiga is his surname, and is a corruption of 
the Sanskrit vanisilca. 

No. LXIII. 

In front of the abovementioned temple of 
Galiganatha, there is a large unnamed temple 
with an Old-Canarese inscription, in one line, on 
the outside of one of the stones of the wall on the 
south side of the door, which is in the east wall. 

The characters are of the eighth or ninth 
century a.d. The writing covers 1' 4^" by 4' 

A fac-simile“ is given herewith. The transorip- 

Saka 831 was tke Sukla sarhvatsara, and the Praj&pati 
suiiiV'itsara was 6aka 833. 

® No. 81 of Pdli, Sareskrit, and Old-Oanarese, Inscrip- 
tions. 

No. 80 of Pttii, Sanskrit, and Old-Gmarese, Inscrip- 
tions. 



ON A PILLAE IM THE COUKT-YARD OF THE 


TEMPLE OF GALIGANATHA, AJHOLE. 



ON THE FRONT WALL OF A TEMPLE IN FRONT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF GALTGANATHA, AT AIHOLE. 
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ON A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE OF 
NAEAYANA, AT AIHOLE. 
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tion is : — Siy'attti iiri-Jcada}riidan=tindidan=sali^j 
Bdddviya muni. 

Mr. V. R Katti explains mduii as a term ap- 
plied to ‘an old woman’ or ‘ a goddess’,— and 
proposes to correct lutdiipnd in into kudapudin, 
which must then be taken as an irregular form 
of the instrumental singular of /■ nlapn, kit- 
dampth ‘a cheek, a lip.’ The translation would 
then be : — ‘ Hail ! The goddess (or, old woman) 
of Biidavi, who enforces that which is 
ottered (or, that which she utters) with the lip.’ 

This correction in the first word is rather 
a violent one. But I cannot suggest anything 
better, — with the exception, perhaps, of point- 
ing out that Sanderson gwa^muni as ‘ the meni- 
brum virile,' whence it might perhaps he used 
in the sense of a liinja , — that Icndu may be 
for kadii, ‘ excessive, great, much,’ — and that 
puda may be for buda., which wo have in 
budalihune, budabnda, budabiidane, ‘ with force, 
hastily.’ Fz’om this point of view the inscrip- 
tion would refer to some liiija, probably a lliija 
brought from B.idami, and sot up in this tem- 
ple, which was supposed to have the power of 
immediately enforcing any vow made, or any 
promise given, in its presence. 


No. LXIV. 

In the same group of temples with the temple 
of Giiligan.'itha, bat in Survey No, 75, and 
rather closer to the river, there is a temple of 
the god Nir.'iyana. It contains three separate 
shrino.s, all leading out of tlio central hall. The 
inscription, of which a fac-similc' is given here- 
with, and of which there is a partial transcrip- 
tion in the Elliot MS. Collection, at Vol. L, 
p. 5o2, is on the front face of a pilaster on the 
ri<’'ht side of the entrance to the south shrine. 

O 

The language is Old-Canaresc. The writing 
covers a space about 2' 5" high by I' 9" broad. 
At the top of the inscriptions there arc the 
usual emblems ; viz., in the centre, a figure of 
Baaava, and a cow and calf; on their right, 
a liii'ja, with the .sun and moon above it ; and 
on their left, a curved sword. 

The inscription is dated in the forty-third 
year of the C h a 1 u k y a Vikrama-Varsha,® i. e. 
in .Saka 1 OlO (a. d. 1118-9), the Vilarabl sauivat- 
sara, and records the gift of certain lands to 
provide for the porpotnal oblation of the god, 
and a grant of ten gadtidii.as to provide food 
for the Fiijdri, or officiating priest of the 
temple. 


Transcription. 

[^] Svasti Jay,'i(y6)-bliivri(vri)(lhdhi(ddhi)s=cha [W*} ChAlukya-Vikra- 
[“] ma-varishada 4d[ne*]ya Vilambl-smhvatsa- 

[‘’] rada nttarayana-samkramanad-aih- 

[*] du Gamg.idhara-Sanariigiyaruih Narasith- 

[®] ga(ha)-Sanamgiyaram tamma dAvara pu- 

nitya-ni(nai) vedyakaih(kkaih) bitta Kaggala-ma- 
[’] neya® keyi mattara 12 Dodd;xna-m.bii(ne)- 

[»] ya keyi mata(tta)rit 8 Samdhi’‘’gei.eya 

[®] keyi mata(tta)ri4 12 Belu^vaviya ke- 


[‘“1 yi 


mata(tta)rM 3 Banneya-kereya keyi 

[‘'] mata(tta)ni 3 Madhavana-kereya keyi 

[‘®] mata(tta)rw 3 Jachcha-geyi devara ho(?)iigipa(ppa ?)tn(ttu ?)- 
P"] gariitL-mata(tta)r« 2 bh6*®janake(kkaih) 

['♦] bitta gadyaua hatu(ttn) [ | *] Amt=am. 

[‘®J tuva(vaih) dhiira-purbba(rvva)kam-madi bi- 

[^o] ttarit [II *J 

Translation. \ in the Vilambi .oujiiw/sara which was the forty- 


Hail ! Victory and prosperity ! At the time 
of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north 


’ No. 82 of Pali, Sanskrit, anil OU-Canarcse, Inserijp- 
tions. 

• Sae Vol. VnT.,p. 187. " Sc., miniya. 

III tbo lithograph this letter has coiae out as it it wore 
it ; hut the original has did. 

In the lithograph this letter reads as if it were pa, a 


thii’d (year) of the C h a 1 u k y a Vikrama- 
Varsha,~Gafigiulhara-Sainu'igi and Narasimba- 


amall marie at the hottam, whicli would have distinguished 
it as hx, hiiA iiig tailod to appear. , , , 

It is not clear what the lower part of this character 

is THoant for. , _ , t xj. 

i"' Th j original boinpr ratlier damaged here, this letter 
hu 3 not como out properly iu tbo lithograph. 
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Sa^ngi allotted to the officiating priest of their 
god, for the purpose of the perpetual oblation, the 
cultivated land called Kaggala-manya (measur. 
ing) twelve ma/tars, and the cultivated land called 
Doddana-manya {measuring) eight mattars, and 
the cultivated land of the tank called Sandhigere 
{measuring) twelve mattars, and the cultivated 
land of the well called Beluvavi {measur ing) three 


mattars, and the cultivated land of the tank 
called Banneyakej'c {measuring) three mattars, 
and the cultivated land of the tank of Madhava 
{measuring) three m, attars, and the cultivated 

land called Jachchageyi, in of 

the god, {measuring) two ganfi-mattars, — and, 
to provide for his food, ten gadydnas. This much 
they allotted, with libations of water. 


STRAY NOTES. 

BY CAPTAIN J. S. F. MACKENZIE. 


1. In the North-West Provinces, on an out- 
break of small-pox, it is the practice with some 
people to place, in the centre room of the house, in 
a water-pot, a branch of the nimb tree decorated 
with flowers as representing the goddess (Si- 
tala Mayi or Devi Bhawani) of small-pox. The 
gardener’s wife who furnishes fresh flowers 
every morning, worships the representation on 
behalf of the family. While small-pox is in the 
house, the inmates feed a donkey morning and 
evening with gram and jagari. The donkey 
is fed because it is the animal on which the 
goddess rides. 

2. Among the Brahmans of Bengal, eight out 
of the thirty-six castes into which the Hindus 
are divided, are considered clean. These eight 
are Ahirs (milkmen), Kumbis (ryots), Lohars 
(blacksmiths), Malis (gardeners), Tumbolis (pan 
sellers), Kumars (potters), Hajams (barbers) 
and Kahars (bearers). Any one of these castes 
may come into the house, and touch the bedding 
or pots without necessarily defiling them. A 
Brahman will drink water out of the hands of 
any one of these. If any member of the other 
castes were to touch the things, they must be 
washed and purified. 

3. While trying a case of adultery (in My- 
sore), in theconrse ofcross-examination the head- 
man of the village admitted that some time 
before the case had been brought into court, a 
panchiiyat had enquired into the matter, but at 
the same time he showed a very marked reluct- 
ance to giving details of what then happened. 
It struck me that all the villagers were afraid 
they had done wrong in taking notice of the 
affair, and each pretended to know as little as 
possible of the doings of the panchayat. The 
following facts were however elicited. A wo- 
man who could not get on with her husband 


returned to her parents’ home, and they, at the 
request of her husband, after some months, turned 
her out; but she declined to go back to her 
husband, went off, and lived with the co-respond- 
ent, an inhabitant of the same village. On 
this there was a general panchiiyat convened — 
at whose request I could not learn — each house 
in the village sending one member, who was 
summoned to attend by the village {kulwadi) 

‘ toty.’ The meeting settled that if the woman 
were allowed to remain in the village, some mis- 
fortune would happen, and it was determined she 
should be expelled. The sentence was commu- 
nicated to the headman, who said he had not been 
present at the meeting, but admits he executed the 
sentence by leading the woman out of the vil- 
lage, and dismissing her beyond the boundaries, 
I have often known cases where a breach of caste 
rules has been punished by a fine, but this is the 
only case I know of where the drastic course 
of expelling from the village an offending mem- 
ber has been followed. 

4. The Holiars of Mysore are generally 
looked upon as outcasts of very low morals. 
On one occasion I was trying the headman of 
the caste, a reputed dacoit. The chief witnesses 
against him were members of his own caste. He 
tried to make out that the evidence of one of 
the witnesses was unworthy of any weight, since 
he was the offspring of a Holiar by a “ Beder” 
woman. Now the Beder is admittedly of a 
higher caste, and yet a Holiar had been punished 
by a caste fine for marrying a woman even of a 
higher caste. And in the eyes of the caste a 
slur attaches to the offspring. Another witness 
he declared was unfit to give evidence because he 
lived with a woman without being married to 
her, and he had been fined by the caste for this. 
The incident is interesting as showing how even 
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among the lowest castes breach of the caste rules 
is looked on as detracting from the respectability 
of the offender, and rendering his evidence of 
less value in their own opinion. 

6. Among the lower class of Musalmans in 
the North-West, there is a belief that bad luck 
will attend a child through life unless a naked 
sword or knife is shown to it soon after its birth. 
There is also a belief among this class extending 
to the lower castes of Hindus that the goddess 
or angel of good luck will not visit a house in 
which there is no sword of some sort or other. 

6. When talking to a Bengali gentleman on 
the subject of tree and serpent worship, he told 
me — but I had better give his own words 
“ In reference to the conversation of last Sun- 
day morning, I have been, on the evening of that 
day, to a prostitute’s house, and obtained the 
following correct information in respect to their 
system of marriage with flower plants. 

“ There are two classes of prostitutes : — One 
born of prostitute mother and carries on the 
profession from generation to generation. This 
class is married to flower plants, the daughters 
born of such prostitute mothers form no con- 
nection by rights of marriage with any living 
man, coiisequently any intercourse with this 
class of women is not considered a great social 
crime, as they bring no shame to any one by 
their pernicious profession. 

“ The other is the one who, on account of high 
metal, quits the protection of their guardians, 
leaving infant children, and thereby bring dis- 
grace to the family which she had deserted. 
Intercourse with this class of women is in a 
moral and social point of view a heinous offence 
and sinfulness, as 'any assistance rendered to 
them encourages women of such disposition to 
enter into this profession. 


“ In the olden times, or what is called the 
Saiya. Yuya, according to Hindu mythology it 
appears from the Purctnas, that there was a set 
of prostitutes of the first class such as Ur- 
vasi, Menaka, Rambha, Tilottama, &c., and the 
mode of their living is also defined there. Each 
woman attaches herself for one night or suc- 
cessive nights to one man only, and during that 
period she has no connection with anybody else. 

“ The ceremony observed in the marriage with 
flower plants by the first class is — that the mother 
of the girl gives away her daughter to a flower 
plant, previously planted in her house for the 
purpose, in the presence of a priest of their class 
and of other friends invited for the purpose. A 
wedding feast is given on the occasion, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the party. 

“ So long as the flower plant with which the 
girl is married is alive, she daily waters it, and 
puts a light near it at night. When the plant 
withers and dies away, the girl observes mourn- 
ing for a period of three days, and abstains 
from meat or fish during those days, hut lives 
on one meal of rice and vegetables. On the 
fourth day she bathes, cuts her nails, feeds 
friends and Brahmans, and then leads her usual 
mode of life. 

“ All flowers are of the female sex, except four, 
which are of the male species. As I am not ac- 
quainted with their English or botanical names, 
I give their names as pronounced in Bengal ; — 
Togore, Kund, Golunoho or Kulka, and Sepha- 
lika. With these four species of flower plants 
the tree-marriage is contracted, and with no 
other kind of flower trees.” 

So far as I can learn, nothing is known 
around Allahabad of tree-marriage. The nimb, 
as I have already noted, is worshipped, during an 
outbreak of small-pox, by the people. The pipal 
is worshipped as Mahiideva by the Brahmans. 


THE PERUMALS. 


Malabar or Malay a lam denotes the 
country between tbe Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea south of Kohkan. Its Sanskrit 
name Kerala m refers probably to the abundant 
growth of the keram orcocoanutin these parts. 

According to tradition P a r a s u r a m a, the 
sixth incarnation of Vishnu, reclaimed it from 
the sea, and established the principal temples 
and gramams. To distinguish the people of 


Malab&r from their fellow Aryans in other 
parts of the peninsula, certain changes were 
instituted in the maiiners and customs of the 
people ; the principal of which are the wearing 
of the ktidumi or tuft of hair, on the forepart of 
the head, the restriction that the eldest sons 
only of the Namburi Brahmans should marry, 
and the system of inheritance known as Mara- 
makkatayam amongst the ^udra castes. The 
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lands in the newly occupied country were 
divided, rent free, amongst the temples and 
a few Brahman proprietors called thence “ Jan- 
mis.” These had each a large number of 
tenants or dependents, and at first established 
an aristocratic form of Government, till the 
rapid increase in the numbers of the colony and 
the dissensions amongst tlie chiefs’' rendered it 
necessary to instal a supreme executive officer. 
About B. c. (50’ a great congress was held, when 
it was agreed that a governor or P o r u m a 1 
should be sent for from the neighbouring king- 
dom of Che da, comprising Koimbatur and 
parts of Malabar and Travaukor. Each viceroy 
was restricted to a rule of 12 years only. 

List of some of the Perumdl Princes who 
reigned in Malay dlam, ^c. ; — , 

1. Kay a Perumal, — Died before the 
expiration of the prescribed time. 

2. SholaPeruma 1, — Assassinated by a 
Brahman, who, with his associates, were expelled 
their tribe, and their descendants are called 
Nambidaimars. 

3. PandiPeruma 1, — Described as an 
enterprising female who reigned under this 
name. She resigned her government. 

4. V a n a m P e r u m a 1, — Described as 
having been converted to the Buddhist faith, 
and retired to Makka.® 

5. TnlnP6rum & 1, — The division of Ma- 
layfilam into four provinces took place in the 
reign of this chief. 

6. I n d er a m P 0 r u m a 1, — Subdivided the 
country ; the north he called Tulunad, the south 
Malayalam, and directed that the inhabitants of 
each should confine their alliances to those be- 
longing to their own particular tract. 

7. Aria Peruma 1, — During the reign of 
this chief the country underwent a third change, 
from Gokarna to Perampalli it was called 
Tulunad; thence to Pothupatnam, Kerala Iliij ; 
thenco to Kaniath, ^lutliaganad ; and thence to 
Kanya Kumriri, Kuvala Raj ; each province was 
superintended by a Dalcdderi or Brahman 
Councillor. 

8. Kuna Perumal. 

' This period k called the Arichawattam or state of 
misrule. — E d. * Some fix this about a. d. 200. — Ed. 

* The native History of Kerala appears to indicate moro 
rationally that he became a Muhammadan ; but if so, ho 
must be placed very much plater in ,the list. After 
mentioning the arrival in Malabftr of Mfir SiphOr and MAr 
Aphr6tta, the native Syrian Christian Brief History 
states that, “ at that time the Jevrs and Arabs in this 


9. Kottai Perumal, — Is said to have 
founded Kottaikolam, the modern Calicut. 

10. M u n d a P e r u m a 1. 

11. Y ai li a P r u m al. 

12. K u m b u m P ^ rUm al. 

13. V ij ayamPe rum ill, — Is said to have 
built Kulam then called Vaddakenkolam. 

14. Valuvam Perumal, — Derived his 
appellation from his constant tours through 
the country. 

15. Arechendron Perumal, — His 
successor early disappeared. He built the Fort of 
Puraviyamalla. 

16. M a 1 1 a m Peruma 1, — Traced his 

lineage from the Madura kings. 

17. Kolashagara Perumal. 

18 Cheraman P e r u m a l,-*-He made 
Tiruwanjekolam his residence and encouraged 
commerce. A Saiva temple there perpetuates 
his memory.* 

The Perumals had their capital atKranganor 
orKodungalfir, and preserved the tributary 
relation to the Tamil kingdom, till the fourth 
century after Christ, when the last Chfiraman 
Perumal made himself independent. The Jews 
and Syrian Christians had received the protec- 
tion of the Perumal as refugees and traders, 
and probably helped him to throw off the yoke 
of his sovereign. 

Before the retirement of ChSmman Perumal 
to Makka as a Buddhist (?) in a.d. 373,® he 
divided his dominions amongst his relatives and 
dependants. The Rajas of Cochin are the descen- 
dants of the Perumal in the Maramakkatayom 
line, and as such were entitled to the paramount 
position in Malabar. They were crowned at 
Ponani in the presence ,of the other Rajas till 
that town was forfeited successively to the 
Samorin of Calicut, the SuMn ofMaisur, and 
lastly to the British Government. 

From the native annals of Malabar and their 
own traditions, it appears that ten thousand 
Jews arrived on the coast shortly after the de- 
struction of the second temple, and the final 
desolation of Jerusalem.® It is supposed that 
some seven thousand settled at once on a spot 

country ■were at war. Wo and the Jews were allies. The 
Arabs commenced the war — destroyed a city — slew the two 
Rijas Vilyanvattale, and burnt their bodies.” White- 
house’s Lingerings of iiyhf, pp. 64, 306 j conf. Madras 
Jour. Lit. Soc. vol. II. p. 71 - — Ed. 

* Whitehorse’s Lingerings of Light, pp. 2, 3 . — Ed. 

® Others give a. d. 825 for this date. — E d. 

® This is quite fabulous, see ante. vol. III. p. 323 . — Ed, 
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then called M a li u d 6 v a p a t n a m, ^ut now 
Kudangalur, and applied themselves with their 
usual sagacity, economy and success to trade, 
and thence early obtained the respect and pro- 
tection of the native princes. Some considci’ahle 
time afterwards' they procui’ed a most valu- 
able grant from the ruling sovereign, and had it 
engraved in old Tamil upon copper plates. These 
plates are still in existence at Cochin. They 
have been already given in facsimile with a feud with one another. The army was raised 

translation. The following is the transliteration by conscription from the Nayar’s, and the 

of the first plate : — inferior castes were pressed into the Service as 

Svasti sri — koyon amai kondiin. ko sri Parkaran- camp followers. When we consider that a 

Iravivanraar tiruvadi pala nurayira- loose patriarchal sort of government was all that 

ttandum seupol nadatti yfda ninra yun- pertained to the sovereign in those times, who 

duirandiim andaikk’edir muppattaram Andu Mu- levied no land taxes, and established no strong 

yirikot^ irunda ’ruliya nal pirasadissa ’ru- tribunals, it is not surprising that some of the 

liya pirasa^/amavadu : Tssuppu Irappanukku chiefs latterly claimed sovereign rank for them- 

anjuvannamum vediyAlum payanattAlu- selves, or were adjudged the same by foreigners, 
m papudamum anjuvannapperum papalvi- who found the lines of distinction between the 

lakkum pavadaiyum andolapamum kudaiyum . . honoured subject or tributary chief and the 

[kbduttom].® independent ruler too narrow to be perceived." 

FOLKLORE SCRAPS FROM BIRBHUM, BENGAL. 

BY G. D. BYSACK. 

Sujol, in the district of Birbhum, is situated the Munis still perform their devotions below 

one and a half kos to the north-east of the railway the earth. There is a tank in the middle of 

station of Bolpur. Its correet name is S r in- the village called Endo— the hermitage of 

g alp nr. Tradition says that this place was Andhaka. A tank Avas dug to the east of the 

the hermitage of the great ascetic Rishya Sringa. village in the year 1231 Bong. San, and 

The country is undulating, and tho village called Morepukhar. When digging it pieces 

Sujol is built on an elevated site. One of its of broken boats, rotten tobacco, and human 

wards is called Devipara, and to tho north-oast bones turned up. It is said that formerly tho 

of Devipara is a narrow mound of earth where ^jai river flowed through this place. Dasa- 

the great Rishi used to perform his devotions. ratha, the lord of Ajodhya, Avhou celebrating 

Near tho mound was his Kunda or sacrificial the Putresti ydjna (sacrifice to obtain a sou) 

fount. That Knnda is now called Kunri land. took Sringn to Ajodbya by the river. Rishya 

This place is regarded as sacred, and dedi- Sringa’s father Maharishi Vibhnndaka was 

cated to a lion-mounted goddess Nava DurgA. very old, and was by no means inclined to 

It is .said that the father of Rishya Sringa, tlio let his son go to so distant a place, bat the 

great sage, YibliAndaka, established the stone motlicr w-as prevailed upon to assent to the 

image here. Cinders, rice and hilva leaves are Raja’s earnest commands as there was no other 

still to bo found in digging. A story prevails alternative left for her. After the departure of 

that a few years ago a European sunk an iron her son, she became very anxious for him. 

bar in the earth to know Avhether tho place had The river Avhich had helped Dasaratha to take 

a coal mine, when the bar was taken oat of the her son away excited her ire. On the return 

ground he found it to bo hot. This served to of her son she stopped its course by a curse, 

confirm the general belief or superstition that From that time the river began to silt up, and 

’ 111 the eiglitli contiiry A. D., spo vol. tfl. p. 3.‘34.-- bn. anfe, vol. III., pp. 333fF.— Eu. r n i ■ r 

® I have added, tins from Dr. .Duriicll’s S. itidvin From tbo AilinhiistTdtio'i'i RcpoH of Cochifi for 

PaZ®of;rap/iy (2 ikI ed.) p. 140, ill place of an unsatisfactory 1875-76, communicated ^ by H. H. Kama varms, Firet 

translation given in the Report. For his translation see Frince of Travaukore. En. 


The States formed on the dismemherment of 
the PorumArs empire were further weakened 
by smaller apportionments amongst Chiefs or 
Kaimals who were under a species of feudal 
subordination to the Rajas, and, subject to their 
control, exercised a tyrannical rule over the 
tenants and people included within their pro- 
vinces. These subordinate Chiefs were styled 
RAjas again by their subjects, and were often at 
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oltimately ctanged its course. The climate 
of the place was then highly salubrious. It is 
only lately that it has become unhealthy, as the 
ravages of cholera and malarious fever indi- 
cated by the number of deserted and dilapi- 
dated houses prove. The village is said to be 
very old, an old long Digi or tank, and the 
debris of an old brick-built house are the only 
vestiges left to testify to its former existence. 
From the people also we gather that the place 
was the abode of a Raja Basanta. His palace 
was to the east of the railway. Traces of 
buildings at the place are found to this day. 
There is also a story connected with this fort 
at Bhubarva. Once it is said the Raja took 
shelter with his army within this fort. The 


fort had only one gate, and a gate-keeper 
guarded the gate without closing it. One of 
the men from the enemy killed the door-keeper, 
and no one else could come out of the fort, 
so the Rilja was killed with all his army and 
followers. The men killed in the fort became 
ghosts after their death, and it is said that now 
and then during the dead hours of night they 
resume their former shapes and march about 
in battle array, and sounds are audible — the 
noise of chariots, &c. To the south of this 
village is a place called Makdamtala. The 
Muhammadans say that at this place a great 
battle was fought between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and the men who died in the 
battle were buried there. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A TILLAGE LEGEND. 

Kelhr is a village three miles to the south of 
Aihole in the Hungund taluka of the Kaladgi zilla, 
and about a mile and a half to the west of the village 
is a Ttol or glen, in which is a temple of Siddhes- 
varadeva. To the north of it is a cavern in the rock 
and another to the south. Once upon a time two 
cows used to come daily from the south cave, and 
graze on the pasture in the neighbourhood. A boy 
attending the village cattle observed them, and 
took it into his head to watch them so as to find 
out their owner, and ask wages for keeping them. 
Accordingly in the evening he followed them into 
the cave, where he found two Rlshis engaged in 
their devotions, who, on opening their eyes, were 
surprised to see the cowherd boy. They ques- 
tioned him who be was, and how he happened to 
come there. The boy explained all and asked for 
some wage for watching their cows. They gave 
him a ball of cow-dung and dismissed him, enjoin- 
ing him not to reveal to any one what he had seen. 
The boy’s mother finding her son had not come 
home at the usual time went out to seek him, and 
met him just as he had come out of the cave. She 
asked why he was so late that evening, when he 
told her the whole story, and shewed her the ball 
of cow-dung which he was carrying under his dhoti. 
The ball was found to be half gold and half dung, 
bnttheboy immediately expired on the spot. Since 
then nobody has ever attempted to enter the cave. 

J. B. 


THE GRAMMAR OF CHANDRA. 

Kandy ; Dec. 18, 1879. 

1. At a time when the enquiry into the history 
and developmentof Sanskrit grammatical literature 
is engaging a large share of the attention of 


Oriental scholars, it gives me great pleasure to 
announce to them the discovery of an important 
work in Ceylon which will throw much light on 
this interesting subject. 

That a grammar by Chandra existed till about 
eight or nine centuries ago, and that it now exists 
in a Tibetan version only,' are facts within the 
knowledge of every well-read Orientalist. Nob 
only is there the absence of its name from every 
catalogue of existing Sanskrit works, whether 
published or still in MS., bat we have the distinct 
assertion of Rfijendralfila Mitra, LL.D., on p. 162 
of his Beserijptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pub- 
lished in 1877, that the work is lost. 

We find the author mentioned in the twelfth 
century by Yopadeva in the second verse of the 
Introduction to his admirable Bhdtupdtha called 
the Kavikalpadruma. There a list is given of the 
eight principal grammarians, the founders, no 
doubt, of eight different schools, to some one or 
other of which all the existing grammatical trea- 
tises are referable. These are Indra, Chandra, 
KS/sakritsna, Api^ali, S&kat&yana, F&nini, Amara, 
and Jainendra. The works of Indra, KAsakpitana, 
Apisali, and Amara are also lost, and MSS. have 
only been discovered of those of S&kat^yana, 
Panini, and Jainendra. That Apisali and Saka- 
tayana were predecessors of Pdnini appears from 
their being mentioned by him ; and, although there 
is no mention of Indra in his work by name, yet 
there are reasons making it highly probable that 
the Prdnehah frequently referred to by him be- 
longed to his school. It is also clear that several 
works now extant, such as the Kdtantra and 
others, have been composed on the principles of 
the Aindra school of Sanskrit grammar. With 
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the exception, therefore, of Indra, more perhaps is 
known of Chandra from quotations in existing 
works than of any one of the other three whose 
works have shared the samefate— viz., Kasakrits- 
na, Apisali, and. Amara. What is known of him, 
however, is so scanty that it would nob enable us 
to form any definite idea of the character and 
extent of his work. To say that it consisted of 
sfitras, and that it was quoted by Bhattqji in the 
Praudhamanoramd, by Ujjvaladatta in his com- 
mentary on the Unddi-suirae, and by one or two 
other authors, would embrace perhaps all that 
could have hith.erto been said of the Chandra 
grammar. But the MS. just discovered enables 
us to ascertain with certainty several important 
facts regarding this work and its relation to the 
existing systems of Sanskrit grammar. 

From this MS., of which I shall give a short 
account before concluding this paper, we gather 
that Chandra’s work was based on the model of, 
and was intended as an improvement on, Panini’s 
AaJitddhydvi. Both works have adopted the 
same arrangement, which may be termed arti- 
ficial, as distinguished from the natural arrange- 
ment according to subjects observable in the 
Kdtantra and Mtigdhabodha, and, in fact, in all 
European treatises on grammar. The division 
into adhydyas and pddaa is also common to both 
works, with only this difference, that the num- 
ber of adhydyas in Pflnini is eight, while that in 
Chandra is six. This has resulted probably from 
the latter embodying in ono adhydija tho sub- 
stance of Pariiii’s third, fourth, and fifth chapters, 
all of which treat of affixes. 

Both works open with a peculiar arrangement 
of the letters, materially differing from the alpha- 
betical arrangement, and styled by the Paniniya 
school of grammarians the Sivasdivas. There is, 
however, a slight difference between the two 
schemes — viz., that the it or anuhandha t at the 
end of the fifth sfitra in Panini’s is omitted in 
Chandra’s scheme, which thus contains thirteen 
sfttras, while the number in Panini’s is fourteen. 
This omission causes tho absence from Chandra’s 
work of only one pratyahara, at, the necessity for 
which is obviated by Chandra in an ingenious 
manner, as will bo seen from an instance which I 
cannot help adverting to. 

Panini, after laying down in viii. 4, 1, that the 
dental n should be changed to the cerebral it when 
it follows r or sli in tho same pada, states in the 
stltra immediately following that the rule obtains 
even when the letters included in the pratyahSra 
at, and those belonging to the guttural and labial 
classes of consonants, as well as the preposition 


8i 


dh and the augment nwn, intervene between the 
r or sh and the dental n. Chandra, on the other 
hand, after giving a rule corresponding to Panini 
viii. 4, 1, in nearly the same words, mentious in a 
subsequent stltra a number of letters the interven- 
tion of which between the r or sli and the dental 
n prevents the operation of the first-mentioned 
rule. These letters are those belonging to the 
palatal, cerebral, and dental classes of consonants, 
those included in 4ar and the consonant 1. The 
obvious meaning of this is that the intervention 
of any other letters — and the only others are those 
given by Panini — does not prevent the cerebral 
change. 

At also occurs in P3,nim viii. 4, 63, but in the 
corresponding stltra of Chandra we find, instead of 
it, the more comprehensive pratyahara am, which 
includes, besides the letters contained in at, the 
nasals and the consonant 1. That Chandra’s rule is 
the better of the two will be readily admitted when 
it is remembered that Panini’s stltra was amended 
by a yS,rttika of Katyayana substituting this very 
pratyahfira am for the less comprehensive at. 

Another pratydhara employed by Pd,nini but 
dispensed with by Chandra is the an formed with 
the second n in the scheme. This occurs only 
in one solitary siltra of Panini, viz,, I. i. 69, accord- 
ing to which the letters contained in it would also 
represent or imply their homogeneous modifica- 
tions ; for instance, the short vowel a, which alone 
is given in the scheme, would imply, among 
others, the long and prolated d. Chandra finds no 
necessity for this rule, and omits it altogether, as 
the short vowel a, being a jati term, would neces- 
sarily imply its long and prolated forms and its 
other homogeneous variations. 

The only other pratyahara employed by Panini 
and omitted by Chandra is j had ; but he employs 
in his grammar the four pratyaharas, rile, nam, 
mam, and chay, which do not", occur in Panini . 
With reference to the last of these, chay, it 
must be stated that, though nob employed by 
Panini, it is used by Katyfiyana in a vfirttika to 
viii. 4, 48. 

With the aid of these new pratyaharas Chandra 
has effected a decided improvement on many of 
the stlbras of Panini, an instance of which may 
here be mentioned. The sfitra Panini i. 1, 51— 
Uran raparah— means, if we assign to the terms 
occurring in it their true and legitimate significa- 
tions, that an, that is to say the vowels a, i, and 
M, substituted for tho vowel ri, should be followed 
by r. It was found by grammarians that this 
rule stated too little, as it did not teach that an,_ 
substituted for the vowel li,^ should be followed 


' Almost all Oriental scholars transliterate this vowel 
by “ Iri.” I have my reasons for omitting the r and 


retaining only li, but they are too long to be stated in a 
foot-note. See Max Muller’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 13. 
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by 1. To remedy this defect Panini’s commenta- 
tors were obliged to have recourse to several 
ingenious devices, attributing to Piinini doctrines 
bo never inculcated and contrivances ho never 
intended. They beld tliat the vowels ri and U are 
boinogerieous, and that the former^ according to 
i. 1, C9, implies the latter. This can scarcely be 
said to be a perfectly correct view, ns U is actually 
given in the siva-sutras. At all c\'ents the com- 
mentators arc not consistent, ns wbilo asserting 
that li, wliicb is given in the scheme, is liomo- 
gcncoii.s with ri— wliicb in point of fact it is not, 
the former being a dental while tho latter is a 
lingual — they, in almost tho same breath, assert, 
for certain objects which it is foreign to my pur- 
pose to mention here, that ai and au, which in 
point'of fact are homogeneous with e and o respec- 
tively, are not homogeneous with them, because 
tho former are given in tho scheme at tho begin- 
ning of a siltra. Having, however, by this gram- 
matical fiction brought in the vowel i by implica- 
tion into the rule, they bad a still greater difficulty 
to contend with, viz , to show that the consonant 
I is also mentioned in it. To meet this fresh 
difficulty they resorted to a step to ^Yhicll there is 
no parallel in point of subtlety in the whole range 
of grammatical invention. Tboy contended that 
the a in the sixth siva-shtra, Ian, is an //, and that 
tho consonant r in the fifth siva-sdtra forms with 
it the pratyiihara ra, which includes the letters r 
and /. In this extraordinary way the commen- 
tators of Panini have explained the sdtra in 
question to inean that an substituted for ri and U 
should be followed by r and 1. If now we turn to 
the corresponding rule ofOhandra — rlko’noralau— 
wo are forced to admit that the doctrine is taught 
there in tho plainest terms, and that this has been 
effected by the adoption of the pratyahara rih not 
occurring iu tho sdtras of Panini. 

Ill both works the employment of pratyaharas 
is not confined to letters, hut their application is 
extended to affixes also, which appear to be enu- 
merated in tho same order, beginning with san 
and ending with haj). The affix pratyaharas are 
also identic.al in the sutras of both gi’ammarians, 
with this difference : that in Chandra there arc two 
sups, one formed with sn and sup, as in Puuini, 
and the other with sn and leap. 

A remarkable feature in tho system of Chandra 
is the absence from it of several technical terras 
invented by PS,nini, dr adopted by him from prior 
grammarians such as guna, vriddhi, pragrUuja, 
sarvandmasthdna, gld, nadi, shat, and several 
others. This circumstance led me at first to sup- 
pose that Chandra’s work was prior to Pauini's; 
but a closer examination has convinced me that 
the omission was intentional. The reason for this 


step appears to be that, while by the omission of 
these terms no obscurity or lengthening of tho 
siltras would result, there was the decided advan- 
tage of many sfitras, such as those defining them, 
or rather explaining tho meanings assigned to them 
being omitted and, indeed, of others being actually 
shortened — a primary object according to tho 
M'lhdhhdshja in all grammatical sdtras. I shall 
illnstratc this by an example or two. 

Prinini’s explanation of vriddhi is “ vriddhir 
ddaich” of giina “ adcii giinah.” It must be remem- 
bered that these siltras ai’O not properly speaking 
definitions of tho terms vriddhi and gima, but that 
tliey merely give these names to the letters men- 
tioned in the sdti’as. Now these terms are by no 
means shorter than the convertible terms ddaich 
and adm, and hence no advantage is gained by the 
use of the former in a sdtra in preference to tho 
latter, which may be used to equal advantage, as 
they actually have beeij by Chandra. 

In the case of sarvandmasthdna consisting of 
six syllables, tbere is a considerable economising 
of space by its omission and by the retention of the 
dissyllabic &isut used by Chandra, and occurring 
in two sdtras of Panini, explaining the technical 
tei’rn sarvandmasthdna — viz., si in i. 1, 42 and iut 
in i. 1, 43. 

The Vipratislicdha-sfitra, P.anini i. 4, 2, and 
the Asiddha-sAtra, Panini viii. 2, 1, also occur iu 
Chandra, the latter being placed iu about the 
middle of the third pada of the sixth adhydya. 
The sdtras, therefore, in the latter half of the third 
pada and in the whole of the fourth are, as it 
were, non-existent in reference to those in the 
preceding five adhydyas and two pddas, and about 
one-half of the third pada of the sixth. 


2. I shall now advert to the work mentioned at 
■ the beginning of this paper, which lias enabled mo 
to gather tho above-mentioned facts regarding 
Chandra’s grammar and several other facts which 
the limited space of this paper precludes my 
j stating here. It is called the Bdldvabodhana, and 
! is a reproduction of Chandra’s grammar by a 
i Buddhist priest named Kdsyapa, who lived in 
' Ceylon about seven centuries ago, and of whom 
I hope to write a short account hereafter. The 
reader will be able to form some idea of the work 
ami of its extent when I say that it bears the same 
relation, a^s regards matter and arrangement, to 
Chandra’s grammar as tho LugliukaniniuU does 
to that of Panini. Tho LaghuJcammidi is an 
abridgement of a larger work called the Siddhdn- 
tulcnumudi, containing all the siltras of Panini, 
ditfcrcntly arranged and explained; but whether 
the Bdldvahodhana is an abridgement of an al- 
ready existing work bearing the same relation to 
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Chandra as the SiddhdntakainmuU does to Panini 
is a question wlucdi I am not yob in a position to 
decide. If, however, an introductory verse be any 
guide, I should bo very much inclined to conclude 
that the work is an original one, or, in other words, 
that Kasyajia has effected in the Chandra system 
what Kamachandra has done in tho Paniniya by 
his work called tho FrnhrindhimnuuU which, no 
doubt, aflordcd a model for Bhattoji in tho com- 
position of his Siildlidntahauimidi. The verso 
referred to is the following : — 

" Bhpgavantaih jagadvandyam abliivandya ta- 
thagatahi | 

Balavabodhanam bindutir Chandrasindhau karo- 
niy a ham || ” 

Here the author states that the Bdldvalodhana 
which he composed is a drop from the ocean of 
Chandra. If the w'ork was an abridgement of an 
already existing rc-ari’nngcracut of all or the 
greater number of the shtras of Chandra, the 
author would most probably have referred to that 
work in the Introduction, just as Varadaraja, in 
the introductory verse to the Laglmhaumudi, 
has stated it to be an abridged Siddhdntahau- 
niudi- 

Tho book begins with the usual adoration to 
Buddha as found in almost all Buddhistical works 
' — Namas tasmai bhagavate ’rhate samyak-sani- 
buddh&ya. Then follow the introductory verse 
given above, and the scheme commonly called the 
siva-siltras, together with a gloss explaining the 
use of the scheme and the olassilicatiou and for- 
mation of letters. The extraordinary statement 
in the KammaUs that the vowel U has no long 
form, though it has a prolated one — a statement 
quite opposed to the Kdtantra — is also met with 
iu the BdUvahodhana. A reason is assigned for 
the repetition of the h in tho scheme, which is 
that it is repeated in order that it may he in- 
cluded in the pratyahara val. Such a reason is 
also mentioned iu tho PraudhavicnoramA, which 
cunmGrates, besides ro/-, the pral ^ ahuias Mfl, 
and ial. 

According to tho si hh'iI’I and p>s>i- 

atna arc concerned with the forjnation ol letters, 
hilt iu the work under notice a third tiling is 
meiitioiicd, namely, Icavana. 'Ihc ktiranas aio the 
middle of tho tongoo, the vicinity of the tip of tho 
tongue, and the tip of the tongue itself, us iu lu'O- 
nomicing the palatals, the linguals, and tho dentals 
1 espectii el V. In the case of the other lei.tci.s tho 
sthdiui and biyaiia ai-e the same. 

Before leaving the subject of the elasMiiic.ation 
of letters and tlie mode of tbeir I'ovmaliou, and 
passing on to tho eliaptcr on suiidln, a kariku. is 
given restricting tlio pratyiiliaras to forty-two, 
Tvhicb bears a close roseinblanco to that given 


in tliG Kdsikd for tba formation of Pdiiini’s 
forty-one pratyalifiras, as will bo seen on a com- 
paiisou of the two which I quote here for tho 
purpose : — 

“ Nahanavrili syur ckasinacli cliaturbliyastukachau 
nasliau [ 

Diabliyaiii rasmyo ’pi pauchabhyo las tu skad- 
bliyo vidliij’ate ||” 

Kasika : “ Ekasman haiianavata dvabhyaih 

slms tribliya eva kanamah syiih | 

Jliej'au clinyau eliaturbliyo rah pauchabhyah 
salau sliadhliyali |1” 

As regards the arrangemeut of the subjects in 
the Bdldualiodhana, I am very nmch inclined to 
the oiiinion that it is more logical and, strange to 
say, more in consonance with European ideas 
than the arrangcmoiit in tho Kaiimudis. As 
an instance affording proof of this, I may men- 
tion that iu the former the declensions of pro- 
nouns and numerals are given iu separate sec- 
tions, and not blended with those of nouns as in 
the latter. 

The MS. in question belongs to the Lankatilaka- 
viliara, a Buddhist temple iu the Central Province 
of Ceylon, about eight miles from Kandy, the 
mountain capital of the island. Mr. A. C. Lawrie, 
district judge of Kandy, and a member of the 
committee of the Oriental Library of that city, 
w'hose services to the library cannot be too highly 
valued, having received information of there being 
a good collection of MSS. in this vihAra, at once 
proceeded to the place and liad tlic wliolc collection 
c.xnmiiicd and catalogued. At liis nupiost, Kobbe- 
kadnw'c Srinivasa Biuldlnirakkhita, the incumbent 
of tho viliara, lent the work to tho library, and 
it was there that I found it about three months 
ago. A careful examination of the MS. led mo to 
believe that its jmblication would bo of immense 
service to Oriental scholars as tending to throw 
new light upon tpiestions relative to the historical 
connexion of tho didcrent systems of Sanskrit 
gi ammar and upon other problems in the solution 
of ivliich scholars arc at present engaged. With 
a ■view, tliere.''ore, to its ])nblication I made diligent 
enquiries for other copies of it, in every quarter 
where I thought any would be forthcoming, for 
the purpose of collation, but my search has re- 
sulted ill the discovery of only two otlier copies. 
One of these belongs to the Siiduhiimiiohi viliara, 
near Kandy, and the other to tlic learned liigb- 
]n’ic.st, Siimangala, Priiieipal of the Oriental 
College, L'oloiiibo. All the three coiiit'snow ill my 
possession — and 1 do not believe it likely that any 
more could he added to the number — are in the 
Slnhale.so character: but tho edition I intend 
pvihlishiiig will apjiear in the Devanagarx type, 
together with a preface, explanatory notes, and a 
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list of the siltras alphabetically arranged. The 
■work of collating is being vigorously carried on, 
and I hope to send the edition to the press in 
about two or three months. 

W. Goonetilleke.* 


NOTE. 

Tho NiraydvaUud Sidtam by Dr. S. IVarren 
(Amsterdam : J. Muller), is the text in Jain Prakrit, 
with notes and glossary, of five Jain Upanyas, form- 
ing the above Suita, and containing a legend of 
Bimbisara and Ajatasattu, a Jataka story by 
Mahavira, and several short avaddnas or legends of 
Jain saints. Dr. Warren has not ventured on a 
translation, and confesses that he has not been 
able to understand all the text -which he edits. 
The paucity of Jain texts compels us to welcome 
any new one, carefully edited, as this is, from four 
MSS . — The Academy, Jan. 17, 1880. 


THE GATEA AHENAVAITI OP THE PARSIS. 

Yasna, xxx. 

No-w will I speak and proclaim to all who have 
come to listen. 

Thy praise, Ahura-Mazda, and thine, 0 Vohumano. 

Asha ! I ask that thy grace may appear in the 
lights of heaven. 

Hear with your oars what is best, perceive with 
your minds what is purest, 

Bo that each man for himself may, before the 
great doom cometh. 

Choose the creed he prefers. May the wise ones 
be on our side ! 

These two spirits are twins ; they made known in 
times that are bygone 

That which is good and evil, in thought and word 
and action. 

Rightly decided between them tho good ; not so 
the evil. 

When these Two came together, first of all they 
created 

Life and death, that at last there might bo for 
eucli as are evil 

Wretchedness, but for the good a happy blest ex- 
■ istence. 

Of these Two the One who was evil chose what 
was evil ; 


‘ The Academy, Jan. 24 and 31, 1880, pp. 69£f., 88ff. 

' nahschmann, Ein Zoroastrisehes Lied, mit Rueksicht 
auf die Tradition ubersetzt und erkldrt (Munchen, 1872) 
Compare Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of Religion 
pp. 237— 9 Rawlinson’s Religions of the Ancient World 
in Sunday at Home, Juno 1879, pp. 373, 374. 

* Hang’s Essays, by West, pp. 149—151. 

* Qiush urvA means the universal soul of earth, tho 


He who was kind and good, whose robe was the 
changeless Heaven, 

Chose what was right ; those, too, whose works 
pleased Ahura-Mazda. 

They could not rightly discern who erred and 
worshipped the Ddvas ; 

They the Bad Spirit chose, and having held coun- 
sel together. 

Turned to Rapine, that so they might make man’s 
life an affliction. 

But to the good came might; and with might 
came wisdom and virtue ; 

Armaiti, herself the Eternal, gave to their bodies 
Vigour ; e’en thou wert enriched by the gifts that 
she scattered, O Mazda ! 

Mazda, the time will come when the crimes of the 
bad shall be punished : 

Then shall thy power be displayed in fitly reward, 
ing the righteous — 

Them that have bound and delivered up falsehood 
to Asha, the Truth-God. 

Let us then be of those who advance this world 
and improve it, 

O Ahura-Mazda, 0 Truth-God, bliss-conferring ! 
Lot our minds be ever there where wisdom 
abideth ! 

Then indeed shall be seen the fall of pernicious 
falsehood ; 

But in the house where dwell Vohu-mano, Mazda, 
and Asha — 

Beautiful house — shall be gathered for ever such 
as are worthy. 

0 men, if you but cling to the precepts Mazda has 
given, 

Precepts, which to the bad are a torment, but joy 
to the righteous, 

Then sliall you one day find yourselves victorious 
through them.^ 

Tho following is Dr. Haug’s prose version of 
the same section of this Gatha* : — 

1. I will now tell you who are assembled here, 
the, wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahura, 
and the hymns of the good spirit, tho sublime' 
truth which I see arising out of these sacred 
flames. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to tho soul of 
nature® {i.e., to plough and cultivate the earth) ; 

cause of all life and growth. Tho literal meaning of tho 
word, soul of a cow,” implies a simile ; for the earth is 
compared to a cow. By its cutting and dividing, plough- 
ing IS to be understood. The meaning of that decree, 
issued by Ahuramazda and the heavenly council, is that the 
sou 18 to be tilled; it, therefore, enjoins agriculture as a 
TGli^ious duty, .^arathushtra, when encouraging men by 
tho order of Ahuramazda to culfivate the earth, acta aa a 
prophet of agriculture and civilisation. 
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contemplate tlio beams of fire with a most pious 
mind ! Every one, both men and wonicn, ought 
to-day to choose his creed {hetween the Deea and 
the Ahura religion). Ye ofP.spring of renowned 
ancestors, awake to agree with us {i.e. to approve 
of my lore, to be delivered to you at this mo- 
ment ! The prophet begins to deliver the words 
revealed to him by the sacred flames). 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, 
two spirits, each of a peculiar activity ; these are 
the good and the base, in thought, word, and deed. 
Choose one of these two spirits ! Be good, not base ! 

4. And these two spirits united created the first 
{the matorial things) ; one, the reality, the other, 
the non-reality. To the liars {the worsliijipcrs of 
the Devas, i.e. gods) existence will become bad, 
whilst the believers in the true God enjoy pros- 
perity. 

•5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, 
either the evil, the originator of the worst actions, 
or the true, holy spirit. Some may wish to have 
the hardest lot {i.e., those who will not leave the 
’liolytlicistic Dcva-religion), others adore Ahura- 
mazda by means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (i.e., you 
cannot he worshippers of the one true God and of 
man]! gods at the same time). One of the Devas, 
against whom w© are fighting, might overtake 
you, when in deliberation {what faith you are to 
embrace), whispering to you to choose the worst 
mind.* Then the Devas flock together to assault 
•the two lives (the life of the body and tlnil of ih.c 
soul), praised by the prophets. 

7. And to succour this life {to increase IG, Ar- 
inaiti“ came with wealth, the good and true mind; 
she, the everlasting one, created the material 
world ; but the soul, as to time, the first cause 
among created beings, was with Thee. 

8. But when ho {the evil spirit) comes with one 
of these evils {to soiv mistrust among the believers), 
tlien thou hast the power through the good mind 
of punishing them who break their in-omisc.s, 0 
righteous spirit !® 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the 
future.' The wise living spirits'* are the gi'cato.st 
supporters of it. The prudent man wi.she.s only 
to bo there where wisdom is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the sliolter from lies, the anni- 
hilation of the destroyer {the evil spirit). All 
perfect things are garnered up in tho splendid 
residence of the Good Mind (Vohu-mano), the 

* 1 /iawo (suporlat. achishteni man") moans liter- 
ally “ evil mind.” It is a pliilosopliical term apjiliej by 
Zaratliusbtra to dosiffiiato his priiicijilo of nou-e.xistenoe, 
non-roality, which is the cause of all evils. 

* She is the angel of earth ami the personification of 
prayers. 

" That is to say, tho.se who give to-day tho solemn pro- 
Miise to leave the polytheistic religion, and to follow tliat 


Wise (Mazda), and the Righteous (Asha),® wlio arc 
known as the best beings. 

11. Therefore, perform ye tho commandments 
which, performed by Mazda himself, have been 
given to mankind ; for they are a nnissmee and 
perdition to liars, but pi'ospcrity to the believers 
in the truth ; they are the fountain of hap- 
piness. 


AVALAMBANA. 

By Rev. S. Beal, B.A. 

Mr. Eitol, in his very useful JTandbooh for the 
Student of Chinese Id iiddb ism, arr.anges under the 
heading 77Zn?)!ba the particulars which relate to the 
“ sacrifice for the dead” common aiwong Bud- 
dhist.s, at least in Cldiia and .Japan, (and in Ceylon 
also, according to Spence Hardy; Mmitial of Bud- 
dhism p. fib), made on the 15th day of the 7th month. 
This title GZamZm should doubtless be restored to 
Avalamhrin a , as Julicn gives it in his MeZ/zorfe (1315), 
and as the Encyclopasdia Yi-tsi-hing-yin-iiwWj ex- 
plains (Kiu'cn xiv., fob 25). Tliis title Avedarnhana 
seems to be derived from the idea of tlie sn.spen.sion, 
head downwards, of fhonnliajipy occupants of the 
Lihibus prdritm. Thi.s idea is not a new one in 
Hindu fancy. "Wc nil know how the “ Baital” or 
‘‘ Vctnl,” in the tale is suspended head downwards 
from a tree, .and how Vikrara repeatedly cuts him 
loose and carries him aw.ay on his back. We may 
remctiihcr .also in tho Mahiihluircda {Vnna Parvnn) 
how Agastya sees liis .ancestors sns]iendcd hj^ their 
heels in a pit, and was told by tliem that they 
could only ho c.vtricatcd liy his Ijcgeiting a sou 
{I'licadre of the Indus, vol. I., p. 322 n.). The.se. 
instances are sufficient to show that the term 
Aridarahftna is intended to signify literally tho con- 
dition of tlioRO mirodoomcd souls who suffer in 
purgatory (wo hnvc no otlicr word) by being sus- 
pended head downwards, till the sacrifice made hy 
tlicir offspring on earth compensates to rescue tlK-m 
fromtlicir sutfering.s. How nearly' this idea of the 
Buddhists a])proaches to that of the condition of 
souls in Limbus arid their I’oscue by tho oflerings 
or sacrifices of their friends on earth is too jilain 
to need comment. Mr. Eitel, however, would as- 
sign the origin of this cu.stom of “ sacrificing for 
the dead” among the Buddhists to tho time of tiie 
Y o g a c li a. ra school, introdiici d into (diiiia aboiit 
A. D. 733. But we have, in fict, a Shlea t lansla.i.ai 
into Chinese in the time of the Wcrslcni T.sm 

preachcil by Zai'.itliii-Iif ra, will bo jmiiishoil by (ind slmuid 
they break their promise. 

’’ In this (lassago wo have tho germs of the doetrino of 
tho reourrectiini from tho dead ; sec the author’s Oeriiiari 
work on tho (Jdlh is, vol. 1. pp. 109 — 113. 

“ These are tho archan'iels (Ainshaspends). 

® Three names of archangels. 
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dynasty [i. e. circ. 205 a. d.), by the famous priest 
Dharmaraksha, relating to this very subject. 
It occurs in the 5th chapter of the collection 
called King-tsong-yo-shwo, and is called Fo-sliwo-u- 
lavi-pwan-king, i.e. the Sutra Avalamhana spoken 
by Buddha. We shall proceed to give a translation 
of this short sermon, and so leave the matter in 
the hands of the student. 

IVie Avalamlana Sutra. 

'I'hus have I heard. Buddha at one time was 
residing in the country of ^lAvasti, in the garden 
of Jeta the friend of the orphans. At this time 
Mu gala n having begun to acquire the six 
supernatural powers {irrdhi), desiring above all 
things, from a motive of piety, to deliver his father 
and mother, forthwith called into use his power of 
supernatural sight, and looking throughout the 
world ho beheld his unhappy mother existing 
without food or drink in the world of Prdfas (hun- 
gry ghosts) nothing blit skin and bone. Mugalan, 
moved with filial pity, immediatety presented to 
her his alms-bowl filled with rice. His mother, 
then taking the bowl in her left hand, endeavoured 
with her right to convey the rice to her mouth, 
but before it came near to her lips, lo ! the rice 
was converted into fiery ashes, so that she could 
not eat thereof. At the sight of this, Mugalan 
uttered a piteous cry, and wept many tears as he 
bent his way to the place where Buddha was 
located. Arrived there, he explained what had 
happened, and awaited Buddha’s instruction. On 
this the master opened his mouth, and said, “ The 
sin which binds your mother to this unhappy fate 
is a very grievous one, from it you can never by 
your own strength re.scue her, no ! nor yet all the 
powers of earth or heaven, men or divine beings ; 
not all these are equal to the task of deliverance. 
But by assembling the priests of the ten quarters, 
through their spiritual energy deliverance may 
be had. I will now recount to you the method 
of rescue from this and all similar calamities.” 
Then Buddha continued “ On the 15th day of 
the 7th month the priests of the ten quarters being 
gatlicred together ought to present an offering for 
the rescue of ancestors during seven generations 
past, as well as those of the present generation, 
every kind of choice food and drink, as well 
as sleeping materials and beds. These should 
be offered up by the assembled priesthood as 
though the ancestors themselves were present, by 
which they shall obtain deliverance from the pains, 
and be born at once in a condition of happiness in 
Heaven." And, moreover, the World-honoured 
One taught his followers certain words to be 


repeated at the offering of the sacrifices, by which 
the virtue thereof would be certainly secured. 

On this Mugalan with joy accepted the instruc- 
tion, and by means of this institution rescued his 
mother from her sufferings. 

And so for all future time this means of 
deliverance shall be effectual for the purpose 
designed, as year by year the offerings are presented 
according to the form delivered by Buddha. 

Having heard these words, Mugalan and the 
rest departed to their several places, with joyous 
hearts and glad thoughts.^ 


THE TOOTH-SEAL OF ASOKA. 

By Rev. S. Beal, B.A. 

In the curious legend given of A so k a in Burnouf’s 
Introduction a VSisi. du Buddkisme Ind. p. 407, 
we read that his wife Tishyarakshita, determined to 
punish her son-in-law Kun S, la, for his non-com- 
pliance with her wishes, by having his beautiful 
eyes put out. For this purpose, having got the 
king to grant her the royal authority for seven 
days, she wrote a letter to the magistrates of Tak- 
shasila giving orders to this effect — “ That the eyes 
of K u n a 1 a should at once be torn out.” We read 
then that she caused this letter to be sealed with an 
“ivory seal,” and to be dispatched to its destina- 
tion. The expression “ un sceau cl’ivoire,” used 
by Burnouf, has been shown by Jolien (ii. 166n) 
to be really equivalent to the “ seal of his tooth” — 
the Sanscrit danta meaning both “ivory” and 
“tooth,” and the Chinese version demands the 
latter signification in the legend before us. We 
have here another proof of the advantage of 
studying the Chinese accounts in connection with 
these Buddhist legends translated from the Sans- 
krit or Pali. But our object in drawing the i’eader’,s 
attention to this legend is that ho may compare 
this tooth-seal of Asoka with the following verses 
which occur in the gift of lands to the Rawdou 
family (Marquis of Hastings), vide “ Burke’s Peer- 
age, sub. “ Hastings” : — 

" I, William, king, the third of my reign. 

Give to Paulyn Bawdon, Hope and Hopetowne, 
With all the bounds both up and downe, 

From heaven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel. 
For thee and thyne there to dwell. 

As truly as this kingright is mine. 

For a crossbow and an arrow. 

When I sal come to hunt on yarrow ; 

And in token that this tiling is sooth, 

I bit the whyt wax with my tooth. 

Before Meg, Mawd, and Margery, 

And my third son Henry.”* 


* From The Oriental, Nov. 6, 1875. 


From The Oriental, October 2, 1875- 
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METRICAL VERSIONS PROM THE 

mahAbharata. 

UV JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
(Continued from p. 52.) 

The Indian Rationalist in Ancient Times. 

Mahdhhdrata, xiii. 2194ff.* 

The mau who on the Vedas looks 
As on authoritative books. 

Who breaks their rules, and spurns all law, 
Down on his head must ruin draw. 

The Brahman who, in vain conceit. 

With scorn those scriptures dares to treat. 
Who, shallow, yet acute and smart, 

On logic dotes — that worthless art, — 

Who, versed in all its tactics, knows 
His simpler brethren how to pose. 

Who subtly syllogizing speaks. 

In wordy war to conquer seeks, 

Who Brahmans good and true reviles. 

At all they say contemptuous smiles, 

The truths they urge with doubt receives, 
And absolutely nought believes, — 

That man in speech so sharp, and wild, 

Is nothing better than a child. 

Nay worse : the wisest men and best 
That wrangler, as a dog, detest. 

For just as dogs assail their, prey. 

With savage growls, and rending, slay, 

So too these noisy scoffers strive, 

The scriptures into shreds to rive. 

The following i.s a nearly literal version of the 
lines of which the above is a free paraphrase ; — 

“ The opinion that the Vedas possess no author- 


ity, the transgression of the Sdstras, and an 
universal lawlessness— (ii/iese things) are the de- 
struction of a man’s self. The Brahman who fan- 
cies himself a Pandit ifearned man), and who 
reviles the Vedas, who is devoted to the science of 
reasoning useless logic, who utters argumentative 
speeches among good men, who is a victoriou.s 
wrangler, who continually insults and abuses Brah- 
mans, who is an universal sceptic and deluded — 
such a man, however sharp in his speech, is to be 
regarded as a child. He is lookpd upon as a dog. 
Just as a dog assails to bark and to kill, so such 
a man aims at talking, and at destroying all the 
Sdstras (scriptures).” 

Whatever conclusion might have been drawn 
from such passages as the preceding, the Brah- 
mans of old were by no means indisposed to argu- 
mentative discussions; but, on the contrary, seem 
to have made a practice of indulging in them on 
important occasions when they met in large num- 
bers. This is shown by two passages from the 
Rdmdyana, i. Id, 19 (Bombay edition), and the 
Mahdhhdrata, xiv. 2536, in similar terms, that 
during the Asvainedhas (horse-sacrifices) celebrat- 
ed, in the one case by Dasaratha, and in the other 
by Yudhishthira, where it is said that “ wise and 
eloquent Brahmans, eager for victory, engaged in 
argumentative discussions about the reason of 
things.” 

It was only when the authority of the Vedas was 
called in question, or anything decidedly heretical, 
or adverse to their ow'ii high caste pretensions 
(though in this last respect the Mahdhhdrata it- 
self is often unorthodox), was asserted, that 
they took the alarm, and sought to silence argu- 
ment. * 


BOOK NOTICE. 


British Burma and its People ; being Skotebes of Native 

Manners, Customs, and Eeligiou. By ('aptain C. J. E. S. 

Forbes, F.E.G.S., Offieiating Deputy Commissioner, 

British Burma. London ; John Murray ; 1878. 

Captain Forbes tells us that his work owes its 
origin to a remark in the Report of the last 
Census. Nothing however could less resemble 
the bulk of the somewhat dry compilations which 
are produced under the impulse of Secretariates 
and gazetteer offices. 

The statistical information occupies five lines 
of our author’s preface, one-fifth of the space 
given to acknowledging the merits of pioneers 
in his own lines of research. Twelve chapters 

‘ The verses of which the following ia a free translation 
have an interest, as showing that the same conflict with 
wbicb we are familiar iu our own day between tbe vindi- 


treat successively of physical geography, ethno- 
logy, social life (two chapters), occupations, games, 
festivals, folklore, forest tribes, Buddhism in 
Burma, the monastic order, and the language and 
literature of the country; and are followed by 
a good index. 

Captain Forbes is well known to have a close 
acquaintance with the Burma of to-day, and does 
not attempt the historical treatment of his sub- 
ject, though there are indications here and there 
in his book of the power to do so it ho chose. 
Probably the most interesting parts of the work 
are the chapters on *’ Social Life and Manners, as 

caters and the opponents of a supernatural revelation was 
hotly waged in India in early times. 
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the most spirited are those upon amusements 
and festivals. In the former, it is pleasant to 
find him disinterestedly taking up the cudgels 
for the much abused opium-smokers, admitting 
the mischief of the habit when excessive, but 
reprehending the absurd generalizations under 
which all degrees of the habit are treated as alike 
ruinous and unconquerable. He gives an inter- 
esting case of an opium-eater whom he sent to 
jail (not for opium-eating, but as having no ostensi- 
ble means of livelihood,) and who afterwards 
came to thank him for having thus begun his 
reformation. Captain Eoi-bes considers opium 
eating much more injurious than the smoking. 
The present writer’s observations in Western 
India lead to the opposite conclusion ; which may 
probably be accounted for by some difference 
in the preparation and method of use. 

Nothing Burman, perhaps, has been more 
discussed in British India than the peculiar 
position of the Burman -women ; especially as 
attention has boon twice drawn to it by the well 
meant, but not very judicious, attempts of differ- 
ent Chief Commissioners to “ moralize” the popu- 
lation by order numbered and dated. We are glad 
to Jind Captain Forbes, an excellent authority, 
bearing favourable testimony to the character of 
the Burman women. The froodoinof divorce, very 
great indeed, but not greater than existed in 
Imperial Romo, and now exists in some of the 
United States, has led hasty observers to form 
unwarrantable conclusions against the general 
morality of the community. The fact seems to be, 
that while the position of women in Burma is 
decidedly freer and pleasanter than in peninsular 
Indi%. or most other parts of Asia, they are really 
much less apt there to abuse their liberty than 
their enslaved sisters are to cheat their servitude,— 
a result which might reasonably be expected, and 
for the details of which we can recommend our 
readers to our author. 

Perhaps nothing could better illustrate one 
phase of this independence and community of 
interest with the men, than the description of a 
strange “ tug of war” which is performed upon 
the funereal catafalque of a departed Buddhist 
saint. Two villages strive each to move the car 
in their own direction, tugging at huge man- 
ropes of cane or coir. “ At first a fow lads and 
idlers begin pulling at either side, without much 
effect on the heavy mass. Each side calls some 
more of their friends, then perhaps a headman 
of a village to which some of the lads belong 
joins in, the numbers gradually increase, and the 
car begins to oscillate ; and as the attention of 
the crowd is drawn towards it, the villagers of A 
and B coming up, join their friends on either 


side. Suddenly a headman of B village sees the 
headman of A pulling away and inciting his men : 
he gives a yell, shouts for all his people, and rushes 
to the ropes, which are now well manned. The 
car, strongly made as it is, shakes and quivers 
with the strain, while the lofty canopy of elastic 
bamboo rocks violently backwards and forwards. 
I have seen the struggle last for amhour or more 
without either party stirring the oar more than 
a few feet. The crowd, as usual, get violently 
excited ; every man that has an acquaintance or 
friend in either village joins in ; I have seen 
policemen on duty frantically waving their staves 
to encourage the contending heroes, or rushing 
at some shirker to bring him back to the lists — 
it was no use taking notice of the want of disci- 
pline. Now perhaps one side gain the advantage 
and with deafening shouts drag, the car some 
paces; but lo! in rush fresh forces. Led by 
some excited old lady, all the women and girls of 
the losing village fly to the rescue ; and mingle 
with their husbands, brothers, and lovers at the 
ropes. Now, then— if you are men — you hya la 
tha' pull for very shame till you snap the cables ! 
Hurrah ! La hyee ! La hyee ! it comes ! it comes ! 
and with a ringing cheer away we go triumphant, 
some hundred yards or so.” 

It is impossible to read this book, or for the 
matter of that any of the best works upon 
Burma, without remarking the strong resem- 
blance between the characteristics assigned to 
the natives, and those of some of the older tribes 
in Western India, especially the coast Kolis, 
a race living under similar physical conditions, 
though politically depressed. There is the 
same physique, somewhat short and broad but 
active and of tougher fibre than is found among 
the more Aryan races, the same broad, almost 
Mongolian face and comeliness, rather than beauty, 
of the younger women ; whose dress, too, the 
short sari, worn without the separate bodice, 
scorns closely to resemble the Burmese tamein. 
And the cheerful, excitable character, and ready 
friendliness with any European who will take 
any trouble to approach them, contrasts strcmgly 
with the reserve of the superior Cis-Gangetic races, 
closest when it seems most thrown aside. Some 
speculations on this head are thrown out by our 
author, who mentions, besides, the Mongolian 
character of Buddhist sculptures at Sarnath, which 
can be parallelled from some of the Western 
caves, where dress and feaijgre are frequently 
distinctly Koli. This ground, however, on which 
we should like to accompany Captain Forbes 
further, is forbidden to us by caution and want 
of space. 

W. F. S. 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN 
BY HENRY H. 

I. 

i^lNCE writing the first volume of my Jf is fori/ 
^ of the Mongols I have had the good fortune 
to meet with the Russian translation by Palladius 
of the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, or ‘Secret History of the 
Mongol Dynasty,’ which has been again trans- 
lated for me by some of my friends. Thi.s work 
i.s by far the most important authority which we 
possess for the history ofChinghizKhan and j 
bis ancestors. According to Dr. Bretschneider it 
was originally written in the Mongol language 
and was finished in the year 1240, at the time of a 
great assembly on the river Kerulon. The work 
is quoted in the Hung-wu-shi-Vu, or ‘Detailed 
Record of the Reign of Hung-wu,’ under the 
year 1382, where, we are told, that it had been 
\;ritten in the Mongol tongue and in Uighur 
characters, and that a Chinese translation of it 
was made, to which the Mongol text was 
annexed, not in the original letters, hut by 
rendering the Mongol sounds by Chinese letters. 
Palladius translated his version from a copy in 
Chinese contained in a collection of reprints 
published in 1848. After he had translated this 
he di.scovei’ed a copy of the Ming edition, accom- 
panied by the klongoltoxt in Chinese char.actcr.s, 
and found that what ho had translated, 
and what is alone therefore available, was only 
an extract of the original work which comprises 
15 chapters, and has no title. ^ To this notice I 
may add that my friend Mr. Wylie met with a 
copy of tho Yiian-ch\to-pi-shi, in China, written 
in the Mongol language in Chinese characters, 
as above mentioned. This was partially trans- 
cribed for him, but the original copy was lost 
during the rebellion, so that what he now has 
is only a fragment. 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pl-shl I believe to bo the main 
source of the matter contained in the first book 
of the Yuan-slti, or ‘Imperial Annals of the 
Mongol dynasty,’ of which the first three books 
were ' translated into Russian many years ago 
by Hyacinthe, while the first one has been re- 
cently translated into English by my friend 
Mr. Douglas. Fro# the Yuah-eh’ ao-pi-shi the 
author of the Allan Tojgchi and Ssanaug Setzen 
apparently also drew the earlier portion of 
their matter. The Allan Topchi or ‘ Golden 


AND HIS ANCESTORS. 

HOVVORTH, F.S.A. 

Epitome’ is a Mongol chronicle discovered by 
the members of the Russian Mission to Peking, 
and published with a translation in the fith 
volume of the Memoires o^ the Eastern Branch of 
the Imperial Archaeological Society of St. Peters- 
burgh by a Buriat Lama named Galsau 
Gomboef. The last Khan mentioned in it is 
L i n g d a n, who mounted the throne in the 
year 1604, and the last redaction of the text was 
probably made during his reign, although from 
the many archaisms it contains, the original 
text i.s no doubt much older. It is apparently 
the EnleHt Topchi qnotcdhj Ssanang Setzen. 

The work of S.sanang Setzen entitled Suuan 
Selsen u NamUrr is more generally known 
by the translation of Schmidt. Its author, 
S s a n a n g-Se t z e 11 Khungtaiji, was a 
Mongol prince, who was born in 1604, and com- 
piled his well known chronicle in the year 1602. 
(op. cll. 299.) Its text is of great use for re- 
covering the correct form of names as they 
were current among the Mongols. 

Pallas also, in his work entitled Samluiigen 
historischer Nachrichten ueber die Mongolischen 
Vollcerscha, fieri, (St. Petersburgh, 1776), has re- 
lated the traditional story of the origin of the 
Mongol Imperial house from the Lama work called 
Bhodimer, which describes tho origin of gods 
and men, and which, inter alia, gives a genealogy 
of Chinghiz Khan (op, cit. 17). This practically 
exhausts the material which is extant in China 
and among tho Mongols for the discussion of the 
origin of the Imperial stock of Chinghiz Khan. 

On turning to the Musalman writers who 
have left ns such valuable materials for the 
history of this dynasty, we shall find that their 
accounts of its origines arederived almost entirely 
from the well known Jamiut Taicdrihh of Rashid- 
u’d-din, who was the main authority followed 
by Abu’lghazi, as the latter himself tells us. 

Fazl u’llah Rashid, the son of Abu’l-kliair, was 
born at Hamadan about the year 1247, and was 
employed as a doctor in the service of tlu; 
famous llkhau of Persia Gazan K h a n, who i n 
1300 put him at tho head of tho administration 
of Persia, with the stylo of vazir. This post ho 
continued to hold during the reign of Gazan’s 
successor U 1 j a i t u, to whom in 1309 he pre- 


* Bretschneider, Notices of Mediceval Qeo(jraj)hy, etc. pp. 14, 15. 
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soiited liis faiROUs -work. Falsely accused of 
liaving poisoiH'd Uijaifii, lio was put to deatliby 
nnlerof the lilt toi''s snocessoi' Abn Sayyid on tlie 
Iblli of September 

lie tells us in bis preface tbat tlicrc existed in 
the iu’cbives (be. of the Aloiigol sovereign of 
Fer.sia) historical fragments of nndoubtodiuitlien- 
iieity written in klongol. These he bad been 
ordered by (la/.an to consult, as well as learned 
(.diineso, Indians, Uigliurs, Kipchaks, and others 
who lived at bis court, and especially tlie genera- 
lissimo and administrator of the kingdom, Pulad 
(Ihingsang, “who knows,” he says, “better than 
any one in the world the origin and history of 
tlie Turkish tribes, and especially of the Mon- 
gols.”’ Elsowhero Eashid speaks of a book 
called the Allan Defter, or ‘ Golden Register,’ 
which was deposited in the Imperial ti’casmy 
iimier the custody of several oHicial.s, and which 
Null 


Yafis 


1 

1 

Turk . 

1 

Kliazar 

Sailab 

rL 

1 

Ming 

i 

Chin 

1 

1 

Gumari 
or Kimari 

'I'lniag 

1 

Chikal 

1 

Ilaz.sinjar 


1 

Amlak 




or Tutak or Jinkal or Harsajar 

llchc Khan 

1 

Dibbakni Khan 

J 

tCnvuk or Kiwak Khan 

1 

Aliiija Khan 

I I 

Tatar Khan IMughul Khan 


Kara Khan Uz Ivliiin Kuz Khan 

I or Ur Kliiln or Kin Khan 

Oghuz Khan 


Kun Khan Ai Khan Yolduz KlGn Kuk Khan Tagh Khan Tenghiz Khar 

he. Sun Khan i.c. Moon Khan r.e. Star Khan ho. Sky Khan nr. Mountain Khan nr. Lake Khai 

J 

11 Khan 

Kian Nokuz 


Knr Khan 
or Gur Khan 


he refer, s to as containing a history of the 
house of Chinghiz Khan.* The Alt an Dejter, u.s 
T believe, was either identical with the Yaan- 
or contained virtually the same 

materials. 

; The servant and panegyrist of ;i royal house, 

; famous for its zeal in religious matters, it is not 
strange thatllashldu’d-din should have connect- 
ed it with tlie patriarchs who are equally promi- 
nent in the h’/7d'; and the Koran, and have derived 
it from Null and Avails, and that further he slioiild 
have found a place for the cqionymous repre- 
sentative of the jMongol stock in the strangidy 
artificial and inconsequent ethnographic genea- 
I logy, in which, like other Eastern historians, ho 
afliliatcs together the various branches of the 
human family known to him. It Avill suffice 
us to tabulate the story as given by these 
I curious genealogists. 


D’Olisson, llistoirc dot Mongols, vol. L p. xliii. 


Id. pp. XXXV. aud xxxvi. 


* Id. pp. 23 and 24 note 2. 
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In iliis table I liave mainly followed the de- | 
tailed list as given by Abu’l-gliazi, oxeluding only I 
the three names of AG)ldnz Khan, IMingli Khan, 
and Tenghiz Khan-, whom ho places in succession 
after Ai Khan, and which do not occur in other 
authors. Idioyhavo been clearly interpolated by i 
him, and two of them merely repeat two names of ' 
hi'others of Ai Khiai. I ought hero to add that i 
the list has been recently illustrated at great i 
length, and apparently with n full belief in its i 
credibility, by Major Eavorty, in the Transudlons \ 
\-if the AY. Petersburg Congress of Orientalists, 
hut tlic whole is clearly fabulous. In it we have 
a curious medley of artilicial and of real names, i 
of mere eponymous creations, and of inytholo- ! 
gical tigments. They arc cleaily also derived j 
from the legends of the A’ esievn Turks. Kara 
Khan, Oghuz Khan, and II Kh:iu are famous | 
names in Turkish tradition. AVe are told by 
Eashidn’d-dhi and his followers that this race 
of princes lived in the Urtagh mountains and 
t he Karakam stepjie, that is in the old land of the 
Western Turks, and it was no doubt the anxiety 
of the courtly Persian historian to iind a 
suitably dignitied ancestry for his hero, which 
made him link him to the legendary heroes of 
Turkish tradition. 

I need not say that these early links in the 
chain are entirely absent from the ('h.ineso and 
Mongol rcsccnsion.sof the Saga about the origiiiof 
theAIongol royal stock, and may bo accepted as of 
no value whatever, exci'pt as a proof of the reli- 
gious loyalty and the diplomatic skill of Eashid- 
u’d-din. From Japliet to the two chiefs Kiau 
and Nokuz we may cheerfully erase the wdiole 
list of names' from our memory as utterly ir- 
relevant to the Mongols. Ilashidu’d-din tells 
us these two last-named princes took refuge 
Avith their people in the retired valley of Irgono- 
kun — where their descendants remained for 400 
years. AVe are not told who the princes were 
who reigned during this interval, and after its 
close the story really begins again. The gap 
is interesting as showing how the patchwork 
story w^as built up. After the interval of 400 
years jnst mentioned the Mongols are said to 
have brokeir the yoke of the Tartars, and to 
have issued from the defiles of Irgeno-kun under 
a chief named Burtechino, descended from Kian, 
and of the race of the Kurulas. Burtechino 

‘ Ssanans' Sptjirn, p. 2 .t. 

* Ssanang Setzen, p. 317 note 6; see also Scliinidt, For- 


and tlio.se who succeed him in Ea.shidu'd-dln's 
.story arc well known also to the more priniitis'c 
legend preserved in China and Aioiigolia, and to 
them we sliall revert presently. 

AVhile Eashidii’d-diu traces the Alongol Kliiui.s 
to the Semitic patriareli.s, the indigenous Alongol 
chroniclers in a similar manner trace them to tba 
royal stock of Tibet, and through it to Hiiidustau 
to the sacred founder of their faith Sakyamuni 
himself. In this the Altaii Topclii, Ssanang 
Sctzcii, and the Kalmuk legend as reported by 
Pallas agree, and they all name the Indian sove- 
reign, Olana Frgiikdcksen, P.S the stem-father 
of the race. The two former anlliorities Jediicc 
the Tibetan royal .stock from this chief, ami triua- 
it tlu'ongh several generations to DIgiiiu-Dsanbo 
Dalai 8abia Aru Allan Shireglictu, who had 
tlirco sons, Si\mghochi,Borocliu, and Burtechino. 
AVo are told that their father having been killed 
by bis minister Longnara, who usiu’ped the 
throne, the three brothers fled ; the fir.st to the 
land of Ngangho, the second to that of Bubo, 
and the third to (loiigho.'^ 

The story of the usurpation ofLongnamis told 
in the native Tibetan books, whence it has been 
abstracted by Schmidt." _Iu the original story- 
the three brothers arc called Ja-thi, Nia-thi and 
Sha-za-thi. 'I'hi, which is written Khri, means 
throne, and is the surname of all the early 'J'ibetan 
kings. Jit moans bird or fowl, iSia means lisli, 
and Slui-za means the llesh-eatcr. 'J’he two 
former arc similar in meaning to Sivaghochi and 
Borochu, wliieli respectively mean thefowder and 
the fi.shcrman. AThile the third brother, the flesh- 
eater, has been ingeniou.sly^ identified with Bur- 
techiuo, anarac, as I shall show pre.seiitly, mean- 
ing the ‘ blue-grey wolf,’ as.sui’edly a v-cry typi- 
cal flesh-eater. As Klaproth, to wliom we owe 
the dissection of the story, has argued, it is clear 
that on the conversion of the Mongols to Bud- 
dhism in the Kith century, the Lamas naturally 
desired to connect their royal race w'itli Buddha 
himself, andfoundin the plausible resemblance in 
meaning of the two names Sha-za and Burte- 
chino a link by winch to hritlgo over the iii- 
eongrnous lineage they dosii'cd « prujn to 
establish. I need not say that liono of this part 
of the story, any more than the earlier part of 
Eashidu’d-din’s table, occurs cither in the Pmum- 
ch’ao-'pi-slii, or in the Chinese annals, which 

schufigcn, cte.l5; Klai^TothTahJeaux Hietoriques de I’Aiic' 

p. 137-8, note. 
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prcserre for us the earliest edition of the Saga, ! 
and that we must discard it all as an .invention | 
of the Lamas in the IGth century. 

Having got rid of the accretions which the old 
tradition received at the hands of the Muham- 
madans of Persia and the Tibetan Lamas, let us 
now approach the older edition of it. 

The authorities, old and young, ea.stem and 
western, agree in deducing the Alongol Imperial 
stock from D u r t c c h i n o. First, as to the ety- 
mology of this name. Chlao in Alongol means 
a ‘ wolf,'' burte moans the bluish-gi’cy colour 
which the fur of many animals acquires on the 
iij)proach of winter.® So that Vmdccliino means 
jnerely the blue-grey, or winter-coated wolf, and 
we find thatin the Yiian-ch’ao-pl-nlii the ancestor 
of the Imperial family is simply called a blue wolf. 
This grey-blue colour is equivalent to that of the 
sky, and means in fact Celestial. Hence we find 
the royal race of the Mongols is known as that of 
theBorjigs, i.e. the grey or blue-grey eyed, from 
boro, grey or grey-blue, * the celestial being who 
visited Alun Goa, as I shall mention presently, 
Jiavinghad eyes of this colour. Again Ssanang 
Setzen tells ns Chinghiz Khan gave his people 
the name of lOJcc Mongol, i. c. Blue Mongols, 
and blue was the Imperial colour of the Yuan 
dynasty. “ In all these cases it no doubt refers 
to the heavenly or supernatural origin of the 
family whose members are so often apostrophized 
by Ssanang Setzen as the sons of the Tengri or 
of Heaven. Let us now continue our story. 
Jbirteoluno, wo are told, married Goa Maral.'® 

*' Goa means white or shining, and is used as a 
jtersonal name, and giren to noble ladies ; maral 
means a hind. The blue wmlf therefore mar- 
]’i('d a -white hind. In an abridgment of Chinese 
liistory -^vritten by Yuan -leao- fan, and quoted by 
Visdelou'* the wolf is said to have been white 
and the hind grey. Together they roamed across 
ilic Tengliiz (i.e. the lake or sea), and having 
i'i.-aclicil the sources of the river Onon in the 
mountain Burklian, they had a son, who was 
called Bedetse K bun. This is the story as 
told in the Yuan-cliao-pi-sJu, in a Chinese work 
cited by Klaproth,^* and in a Chinese dictionary 
(iiititled Wang-sing-t\iiifj-pii, in which last how- 

’ Kl.iprotli, A.<i.i I’oli/rilotfa, p. 2S-J. 

" Si.-liniidt. Sdiiiiiiii" f-iotzen, p. 3/2 note 1. 

" Jil. p. 37o note 0. 

cit. pp. 71, iiiiil .380 note 22. 

Klaproth, h.si'a p. 205, 

” !S.jauang Setzen, p. 07- 
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! ever the blue wolf has been converted by some 

! rationalizer of the legend into a man of great 
size and a blue colour, and the white hind into 
a miserable and deserted woman;*® Ssanang 
Setzen lias sophisticated the story after his'owu 
fashion ; he has converted the river Onou into 
lake Baikal, and lie adds a paragraph to glorify 
his proteges the Lamas. He says. that on arriv- 
ing at the mountain Barkhan, Burtechino lived 
fur a while with the people Bede who dwelt 
there. AVlicn they had interrogated him on the 
motives of his journey, and discovered that ho 
was descended from the Indian Olana Ergiik- 
deksen as well as from the Tibetan Till Es.sen, 
they disca.ssed matters together, and said — 
“ this young man is of high birth, and we have 
no one to rule over us, let us make kim our 
chief.” Thereupon they made him their leader, 
and followed all his commands. He had two 
sons Bedc.s Khan and Bedetse Khan.*' 

The mountain Burkhan, the Burkhau Klial- 
duna of Ssanang Setzen, the sacred mountain 
chain of the Mongols, is the famous Keutei Klian 
range, where the Onon takes its . rise, which is 
called Burkhan-ula in the Chinese geographical 
work translated by Hyaeintho and Klaproth. 
There Chinghiz was buried. l>ur/iJutn in Mon- 
golian means ‘ divine’, and Buddha accox’ding to 
Dr. Bretschneiderisknown among the Mongols as 
Sakyamuni Burkhan. As we have seen Ssanang 
Setzen calls the inhabitants of the Burkhan 
Khaldnna mountains the Bede people. The 
Allan Topclti calls this country the land of 
Zud, which is perhaps a corruption of Bede. 
Now Bedetse or Batachi, according to Palladiu.'^. 
is a derivative of Bedo or Bata ( Yunn-cli'an-pi-eh i. 
note 7). The name is in fact an eponymous 
one, created out of the race named Bede. 
This name Bede ga^ie rise to a fierce polemic 
between Klaproth and Schmidt. I believe with 
Remusat that it is merely a oorruption of tin* 
Chinese “ Pe-b',” northern barbarians. In the 
Tibetan work named Nom Gharhol Todunkbni 
ToUl the Turkish ti'ibes known as Hor-pa to the 
Tibetans are called Biidii Hor.*® Again, we are 
told by Erdmann, who is doubtlos.s quoting 

I Bashidu’d-din, that after the capture of Yaiighi- 


Schmidt, op. cit. p. 3/3 note 2. 

’* Bihh Orient. Supp. p. 340. 

** Tahleautc historiques de I’Asie, p. 159, 

A.ria Pohjglntta, pi 263. ” Ssanang Setzen, p. 5", 

Timkofski’a 2'ravels, toI. II., p. 226, 

Schmidt, Forschl'.ngen, &c., p. 55. 
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kcnt-ling Juclii in 1218 the Ulus Bede returned 
home to its head-quarter.s at Karakorum, and 
was replaced by 1 0,000 Turkomans. Erdmann, 
D’Olisson,®^ and Von Hammer all state the 
same fact of the’ Uighu’-s. This points to 
Uigliur and Bode being synonymous terms, 
a vieTV which is strengthened wlien we find the 
Turks of northern Tibet called Shara Uighur 
by Ssanang Setzen. Now it is very extra- 
ordinary that the neighbourhood of the Kentei 
mountains was the original homeland of the Ui- 
ghnrs, from which they in fact sprang. The mean- 
ing of the story then is — that Burtechino became 
the ruler of the Turkish tribe of the Uighurs, 
and the inference is d priori a reasonable one, 
that the legend belonged originally to the Turks, 
and not to the Alongols. On inquiring farther 
this is amply confirmed. The story of the wolf is 
in fact a Turkish story. We are told of the Usiun, 
a Turkish tribe, who were probably the ancestors 
of the Tukiu or Turks proper, that the Hiong-nu 
having attacked them, anti killed their chief, his 
son was, like Romulus, miraculously tended by 
a she-wolf who suckled him, and by a bird 
which brought him food. The ruler of the 
Hiong-nu having heard of this miracle deemed 
the child to be divine, undertook his education, 
and eventually gave him the command of his 
westei'ii dominions.’^® But it is in the legendary 
history of the Tukiu or Turks proper that we 
meet with the real parallel to our story. In one 
version of this we read that the ancc.stors of the 
Tukiu lived on the western borders of the Si-hai 
or Western lake. There they were destroyed by 
a neighbouring nation, who killed them all with- 
out distinction, except a boy of ten years old, on 
whom the enemy had a certain compassion, and 
spared his life although they cut off his hands 
and feet. He now dragged himself to a great 
marsh, where he remained concealed. There he 
was tended by a she-wolf, who eventually became 
pi-egnant by him. As the enemy still sought to 
destroy the young man, the slio-wolf, who was 
herself carried oft' by a spirit, took him with her, 
and transported him to the east of the Si-hai. 
She stopped with hin\ on a mountain to the 
north-west of the kingdom of Kaochang, ^.e. of 
the Uighurs of Bishbalig, where they found a 
cavern opening upon a retired valley more than 
Temudschin der Unei'schiitterlickc, p. 373-4, 

HUtoire des Mongols, vol. I. p. 233. 

De Guignes, vol. II. p. 56. 


200 U in circumference. There the she-wolf 
boro ten male young-ones, who Gventually mar- 
ried, and each one took a dift'eront family name. 
A-se-na, who was the cleverest was chosen as 
their king, and he ordered that the heads of his 
standards should he shaped like the heads of 
wolve.s, to show that be did not ignore his 
origin.'^® 

Another legend reports that the Turks sprang 
from the country of So, situated to the north of 
the country of the Hiongmn. Their chief named 
Kha-pani-pu had sixteen brothers, one of whom 
was called I-chi-ni-shnai-tn. He had a slu'- 
wolf for a mother. Ills brothers were all weak 
and without .spirit. lie, on the contrary, was very 
strong, and could control the wind and rain. 
He married two wives, one the ruler of summer 
and the other of winter, by each of whom lie 
had two sons. The elde.st of these sons was 
called No-tii-lu-shi. His father’s subjects 
made him king, and at the same time adopted 
the name of Tu-kin or Turks. He married ten 
wives, who.so sons took the ftimily names of their 
mothers. A-sc-na was one of these names.** 
Sena or A-se-na is the equivalent of cMno, and 
means wolf. 

In these Turkish legends we assuredly have 
the origin of the Alongol Saga. In both we 
have a w'olf for the common ancestor, in both 
it lives near a groat lake which it erosso.s. In 
both it goes to the East or North-East on leav- 
ing it.*® In both it reaches a mountain, and 
then brings forth offspring. 

Again, the derivation of the stem-father of 
the race from the Si-hai or Western lake, the 
Tenghiz of the Tmn-ch’ ao-pi-shi, exactly accords 
with wdiat we know of the original homeland of 
the Turks proper, namely, thecountry round lake 
Issikul. Rashidn’d-dhi and his followers 
describe the valley in w'hich the wolf settled as 
named Irgene-kun. This according to Abu’l- 
ghazi means a sharp-peaked girdle of mountains 
{oj) cit. p. 32), a description which applies ad- 
mirably to the actual cradle-land of the Turks, 
namely, the mountain girdled and secluded valley 
of Issikul, which district vvas still known in 
the 13th century as Organum, and is referred tu 
under that name by Rubrufpiis. I may add 
that the range of hills we.st of the Volga run- 

Viadelou, pp. 01, 02; Klaproth, Journ, Asiat. lat 
ser. t. II., pp. S!09, 211. Visdelou, op cit. p. 92. 

See Abel Remusat, Nouv Journ. Asiat. tom. IX. pp. 
136-7. 
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iiing from Sarepta to the Manytsch are called tlie 
Irgene hills by the Kalmuks. Lastly, the western 
writers make Burtechino belong to the tribe of 
the Kurulas called by the Mongols Khorlut {id. 
33), which, as I shall show further on, was a 
Turkish tribe. At all points, therefore, the legend 
proves itself to be Turkish. Burtechino and Goa 
hlaral, the blue-grey wolf and white hind as we 
have said, had a son Bedetse. - Ssanang Setzen 
gives the latter a bi’otlier Bodes, who is not 
known to any of the other writers, and who is 
no doubt an interpolation of his own. Bedetse 
was succeeded by his son Tamatsak, or, as the 
western writers give his name, Timaj (Abu 1- 
ghazi, p. 63). He had a son Khoritsar Mergen, 
the Kichi Mergen of the western writers {id. 
p. 63). Rashidu’d-din makes him the eldest of 
live sons of Timaj, the other four being -the 
ancestors of the tribe Durban — of which more 
presently — in which he differs from the more east- 
ern writers, as we shall see presently. Khorit- 
sar was succeeded by his son Aghojim Bughurul, 
the Kuchum Bughrul of Rashidu’d-dm (ih.). 

I have adopted the orthography of these 
names given by Ssanang Set/en, which is sub- 
.stantially the same as that given in the Yuan- 
ch’ao-pi-shi and the Allan ToprJii, as I prefer to 
take Schmidt’s direct transliteration of the 
Monsrol words to one taken at second-hand 
through the medium of Russian letters. 

Aghojim Bughurul was succeeded by his son 
Sali Khaljigho, who is not mentioned by Rashid- 
u’d-din nor in the Bodhinuir {vide infra). We 
may remark that one of the Mongol tribes named 
by Ssanang Setzen in the 15th century was 
called Khalighochin (op cit.pp. 175, 191 and 259). 
This fact, and the omission of the name from two 
independent lists, looks suspiciously like an 
interpolation for the purpose of flattering some 
tribe or family. Sali Khaljigho was succeed- 
ed by Yeke Nidiin, i. e. the large-eyed, so 
called both in the Ymii-ch’ao-pi-sMsLui the Allan 
Tnpchi, and by Rashid u’d-diu, while Ssanang 
Setzen has corrupted it intoNige Nidiin, the one- 
eyed. Rashidu’d-din makes him the son of 
Kichi Bughurul. He had a son Samsuji, and he 
had a son Khali Kharchu, who is ignored in 
the Allan Topchi, but is named by the author of 
the Ywan-c/t’ac-pi-s/w by Ssanang Setzen and by 
Rashidu’d-din. The last author tells us these 
princes lived on the rivers Onon, Kerulon and 
flrdiuaun’s I'onudschiu dev Utie^&chuttevlichcj p. 535. 
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Tuguli and on the mountains Berghad {i.e. Bur- 
khan) and Bermi (?)“® 

So far the lists virtually agree, but at this 
point there is a marked divergence. Rashid- 
u’d-din makes Dubun Bayan the son and succes- 
sor of Khali Kharchu, while the Yuan-ch’ao-pi~ 
sld, the Allan Topchi and Ssanang Setzen inter- 
polate two names between them. That these 
names are interpolations seems probable. Ac- 
cording to the authors last named Khali Khai’- 
chu was succeeded by his son Borjigetei Mei’- 
gen. This name has been created out of hor- 
jigliin, i. e. the blue-eyed, a term applied to the 
Mongol Imperial family, and derived apparently 
from the story of Alun Goa, to be referred to 
presently. This Boijigetei is said to have 
married Mongholjin Goa, a name as artificially 
created out of the name Mongol, and which is 
ignored by the Allan Topchi. These two had a 
son Torghaljin Bayan, which was perhaps created 
in a similar way out of the name Turuk or Turk. 
He had for his wife Borokshin Goa, which seems 
also compounded of the particle horo, meaning 
blue-grey already referred to. The last named 
pair are said in the Yuan-ch' ao-pi-shi to have 
had two horses named Tair and Boro, and a 
domestic named Boroldai. They also had two 
sons, namely, Doa Sokhor and Dobo Mergen, 
This Dobo Mergen is the same person as the 
Dubun Bayan of Rashidu’d-din. As I have 
said, Rashidu’d-din ignores the names inserted 
some authorities between Khali Kharchu 
and Dubun Bayan. In this he is supported by a 
very independent authority, namely, the Bud- 
dhist book cited under the name of Bodhimer by 
Pallas. The list of names given in that Avork 
under a corrupt orthography may be profitably 
compared with those we have discussed. It is 
as follows : — 

Burudachi {i. e. Burtechino). 

Berchen (t. e. BMets6). 

Temana {i. e. Tamatsak). 

Kakza Mergen (i. e. Khoritsar Mergen). 

AizaBorogol (i. e. Aghojim Bughurul). 

Eke Dagun (i. e. Yeke Nidun). 

Sai Sunji (t. o. Sam Suji). 

Tebzu {i. e. Kharchu). 

Derben Zargan(i. e. Dobo Mergen)®’ 
Here we have the list as given by Rashid- 
u’d-din confirmed in two respects ; first, by the 
omission of Sali Khaljigho between Yeke 
Pallas, op cit. vol. I. p. 17 
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Nidun and Sam Suji, and then by the exclusion 
of the names we are now discussing immediately 
before Dobo Mergen. This increases our faith 
greatly in the accuracy of Rashid, who was a 
singularly critical historian. He had the Allan 
Defter or ‘ Golden Register’ before him and 
was besides assisted, as he tells us, by Pulad 
Ching-sang, a Mongol prince well yersed in the 
traditions of his house. He is not likely to have 
excluded these names, especially the later ones 
with their peculiar colouring, the first of the 
line after Burtechino, whose wives are mentioned, 
if they had. occurred in the documents before 
him, while their artificial and evidently made- 
up character also points to some ingenious 
pedigree-maker. I have no doubt that originally 
the list at this point stood very much as Ra.shid- 
u’d-din gives it, and we shall presently mention 
a fact which makes this almost certain. Ac- 
cordingto the Yuan-ch’ ao-pi-shi Doa Sokhor had 
four sons, who all lived together. On their 
father’s death they behaved badly, separated from 
Hobo Mergen, and formed the family Durban 
(f. 6. the four). Ssanang Setzen boldly tells us 
their names were Donoi, Dokshin, Emnek and 
Erke, and that they were the ancestors of the 
four Uirad tribes Ogheled, Baghatud, Khoitand 
Kergud, who in his day were known as “ the 
Four” in contrast with the Mongols, who were 
knownas “the Forty.” Rashidu’d-din, as wehave 
seen, derives the Durbans from four sons of Ti- 
maj. As I shall shew further on the Durbans, 
who were contemporary with Chinghiz, were 
probably the four tribes of Tartars and not the 
four Uirads. Dobo Mergen married Alun Goa. 
It was from Alu n Go a that the Mongol Khans 
traced their descent, not from him. He and his 
ancestors have nothing whatever to do, in fact, 
with them, beyond his having in the legend 
married their progeuetrix. Who then were these 
legendary chiefs ? This was very ingeniously 
explained by Schmidt. Dobo is in fact no other 
than Topo Khan, the famous ruler of the Turks 
who died in 681. Doa Sokhor is the equivalent 
of Sekin, Topo’s brother, who was also called 
Moko Khan, and the division of the tribes 
among the sons of Doa Sokhor answers to the 
division of the Turks into four divisions on the 
death of Topo Khan (Ssanang Setzen, p. 374). 
I may add as a remarkable confirmation of this 

Wolff, Qesch der Mong., p. 14, note. 

Erdmann, op cit. p. 535. 


view of Schmidt, and as a proof of the correct- 
ness of the fable as given by Rashidu’d-din, that 
the immediate predecessor of Sekin and Topo 
Khan as ruler of the Turks was Kolo, otherwise 
called Meke Khan, who assuredly answers to 
the Khali Khai’chu of the above lists. This 
completes the proof that the earlier part of the 
genealogy of the Mongol Khans, as preserved 
in its primitive form, has been adopted from 
the Turks. Here, however, the adoption is more 
or less legitimate, for, as we shall show presently, 
there is every reason to believe that the Mongol 
Imperial house was in fact descended from the 
old Turkish Khans. 

We will now complete the Saga of Dobo Mev- 
gen. The Yuan-cD ao-pi-slii tells us that Doa 
Sokhor, while he was one day on the Mountain 
Burkhan, saw a number of people nomadizing 
along the river Tiinggeli, the Tuguli of Rashid- 
u’d-din (this W oHf identifies with the river still 
called Tungglu, which springs on the western 
side of the Burkhan Mountains, and falls inti} 
the Kara Gol,“® but as I shall shew further on it 
is probable that the Ingoda ’is really meant). 
Among the rest h6 noticed a black hihitha or 
tent on a waggon, on the driver’s seat of which 
was a pretty girl, and he said I must secure her 
for my brother. This was the maiden Alun 
G o a, whom Dobo Mergen married, and by 
whom he had two sons, Belgetei and Begontei, 
called Belgayut and Buganut by Rashidu’d- 
dm.“° 

Dobo died, according to Abu’l-ghazi, when he 
was 30, one of his sons being seven, and the 
other six years old.’’” 

It was after his death that Alun Goa gave 
birth to three sons, whose father was a spirit, one 
of whom was the ancestor of Chinghiz Khan. 
So that, as we have said, Dobo and his ancestors 
have nothing to do directly with the lineage of 
the great conqueror, and it is remarkable that 
in the chapter of the Yuan-shi or ‘ Official 
Annals’ of the Mongol dynasty, which has been 
examined for me by my friend Mr. Douglas, 
the dynasty is not traced beyond A 1 u n G o a, 
and the earlier names are left out. M. D’Ohsson, 
in his well known history of the Mongols, has 
also excluded them, and has similarly commenced 
his story with the same ancestress. 

{To he continued.') 

30 Op cit. p. 64. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESB INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.E.A.S. 

{Continued from p. 76.) 


No. LXV. 

Inside tlic villfige of Ailiole, in the compound 
of the Mailia of Hachchayya, there is an old 
and partially ruined temple of the god Tsvara, 
one of the columns of which bears an Old- 
Canarese inscription. It consists of twenty -live 
lines of about fifteen letters each. The greater 
part of this insci'iption is now undecipherable. 
Dut enough is legible to shew that the preamble 
refers itself to the reign of the Western Ch a- 
1 u k y a king Trailokyamalla orSome- 
svara I., and that it is dated in Saka 989, the 
Plavaiiiga sanivatsara, on Sunday^ the second 
day'* of the bright fortnight of the month 
AIArgasira or Margasirsha. 

No. LXVI. 

On a column in another ruined temple in the 
compound of the same Matlia there is another 
Old-Canarese inscription, consisting of nineteen 
lines of about ten letters each. This, again, is 
for the most part undeciphei’able. But enough 
is legible to shew that, though it does not refer 
itself to the reign of any particular king, this 
in.scription, again, is dated in Saka 989, the 
Plavariiga saihvatsara, on Wednesday® the 
seventh day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Karttika. 

No. LXVII. 

There is also an Old-Canarese inscription 
at the temple of the god Ramalihga, in Survey 
No. 75 on the south of the village. A partial 
copy of it is given in the Elliot MS. Collection, 
Vol. I., p. 360. Without referring itself to the 
reign of any particular king, it is dated at the 
time of the sun’s commencing his progress to 
the north on Sunday*, the eleventh day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Pushya of the 
^ uva sathvatsnrn, which was the twentieth 
year of the C h a | u k y a Vikrama-Varsha, i.e- 
Saka 1017 (a.j>. 1095-6). I had no leisure to 
examine this inscription when I was at Aihole. 
No. LXVIII. 

On a stone somewhere in the wall. of the fort 
there is said to be an Old-Canarese inscription, 
which, without referring itself to the reign of 
any particular king, is dated in Saka 1019, the 
Isvara saihvatsara, &t the time of an eclipse of 

■ ' Adityavara. ® Bidige ; so., dvittyd, 

® BiidhavAra, * Adivfira. * 


the sun when the sun was commencing his pro- 
gress to the north on Sunday' the fourth day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Pushya. This 
inscription, however, was not forthcoming at 
the time of my visit to the village. 

No. LXIX. 

Just outside the south-west gate of the village 
there is a modern shrine of the god llanumanta, 
with a stone dhvaja-slamhha standing in front 
of it. Into the pedestal of this dlivaja-stamtiha 
there has been built a Vh'ugal or monumental 
stone, with an Old-Canarese inscription on it, 
of which a copy is given in the Elliot MS. 

, Collection, Vol. I., p. 410. The upper compart- 
ment of the stone is now hidden from view. 
But three lines of writing are visible, recording 
the date of Monday® the eleventh day of the 
bright fortnight of the mouth Sravana of the 
Vishu saihvatsara, which was the twenty-sixth 
year of the Ch a Inky a Vikuama-Kfila, i.e. 
Saka 1023 (a.d. 1101-2). The next compart- 
ment of the stone has a figure of the god Jintni.* 
dra, sitting cross-legged, with on each side of 
him a YalcsM fiinning him with a cliauri. The 
rest of the stone is now hidden from view ; but 
it records a grant by the five-hundred Malui- 
janas of A y y a v o 1 e. 

No. LXX. 

There is another ruined temple of the god 
Isvara in wdiat is known as the courtyard of the 
Arainane or ‘ palace,’ in Survey No. 86, not far 
from, tlio Brrdunauical Cave. One of the pillars 
now lying in the mandapa of this temple 
has on it an Old-Canarese inscription consist- 
ing of twenty-seven tines of about twelve letters 
each. A transcription is given in the Elliot 
MS. Collection,'Vol.l.,'p. 640. But only enough is 
legible with certainty to show that it is dated iit 
the time of a simhramana on Friday^ the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Sravana . 
of the Nala saihvatsara, which was the sixty- 
first year of the C h a 1 u k y a Vikrama-Varsha, 
i.e. Saka 1058 (a.d. 1136-7). 

No. LXXI. 

Inside the village, in a temple of the goddess 
Kontemma or Kontevva®, which has been appro- 

^ IdityavAra. « S6niavAra. 

’ Sukravara. * Kuntl, the wife of PAikIu. 
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pi-iatcd as a house by the Pujdri, there is a 
black-stone tablet with an Old-Canarese inscrip- 
tion on it, of which a partial transcription is 
given in the Elliot AfS. Collection, Vol. II., 
p. 239. I have published it in the Jour. Bo. 
Br. R. As. 8oc., Vol. XL, p. 274; but my 
version there was given from the photograph”, 
which, from the letters having been imperfectly 
filled in with whitewash, represents the original 
but indifferently. I now give a revised version 
from the original itself. 

The tablet is 4' 3" high, by V lOf” broad. 
The letters are well- formed, but rather shallow. 
The emblems at the top of the stone are : — In the 
■centre, a standing figure of a four-armed god, or 
.perhaps goddess, with a worshipper kneeling at 


its right foot ; on the proper right, a male and a 
female figure, kneeling and facing to the front, 
with the sun, partially effaced, above them ; and 
on the proper left, a curved sword or dagger, 
with a cow and calf beyond it, and the moon 
in the space above. 

It is a S i n d a inscription of the time of the 
MahumindaUsvara Chamunda or Cha- 
vunda II. and his sons, Bijjala and 
Vikrama, — by his second wife, Siriya- 
d e V i, — who were governing the K i s u k a d 
Seventy, the Bagadage Seventy, and the 
K e 1 a V il d i Three-hundred. And it is dated 
in the Virodhi snmvatsara, which was the ninety- 
fourth year of the Chalukya Vikrama- 
Varsha, i. e. Saka 1091 (a.d. 1169-70). 


Transcription. 

[ ^ ] Namas=tuThga-siras-chunibi-chaihdra-ch!imara-charave trailokya-nagar-arambha-mAla- 

staihbha- 

[ * ] ya Saihbhave || Svasti srimad-vinata-samast-amara-maku^-nikata-vastu-gabhasti-nya- 
[ ®] st-amghri-pithaniisaih 6a(sa)stam padedam dharitriyuman=a[ih*]bu-dhiyuma[rii*] || 
[*J Vri(vn) || TJdit-emdn Sri-nivasarh 8aranagata-kubhri(bhri)dh(d)-rajita(tam) niitna 
ratri-abhyudaya-kshetraih 

[ ® ] Mukumda-priya-sayana-talam kurmraa-patbina-nakr-onmadamatariig-ali-keli-chalita- 

[ ® ] jalachar-asphala-kalldla-mala-nada-nady-arhbhahplav-alamkarana nrijagad-avasa-mudraih 
samudra || 

[ ’ ] Kaih II Tad-udadhi-mekhaley=enal=oppida vasudhege inakntam=enipa M^mge temkalw 
sad-ama|a-Bharat-a- 

[®] vaniy=amt=^adarirhdam teirikal=eseva Kumtala-visa(sha)yaih || Adan=aldav(r)=aram(naih)ta- 
sukh-i'lspadam=enipa Chalukya-vam- 

[ ” ] sa-ratn6ttaihsa(sa)r=mmadavad-ari-hasti- mastaka- vidalana-kam (ka) nthirava-pratapar=ane- 
karw II Svasti Sri-Simdavam- 

[“’] 8-6dbhava-kamala-van-adityan=iinaih(na)mna(mra)-bhubhrin-mast-alaihkara-vastu-bra(vTa)ja- 
vilulita-vinyasta-pad-abjan-a- 

['"] st-ari-stomaih Gflrjjar-Aihdra(dhra)-Dravila-Magadha-Ndpala-bhupalak-adi-prastutyaTh 

nitya-t6jam praba- 

[‘*] la-bala-yutam vira-Chamna(mu)riida-bhupam |i Jayati vijaya-lakshmi-narttya(rtta)ki-natya- 
ramgo 1 vijita- 

[^■’] samara- rariigo vairi-dor-ddarppa-bhamgah 1 vitarana-guua-tumgo visva-vidy-arii(a)ntaramgd | 
vividha- 

[‘*] vibudha-sanigo(gah) Si'ihas6ttuihga-bhupa[h*] |1 Anat-arati-nripalaraih bedare beihkoriid= 
attha(rttha)mam 

[^°] vastu-vrihanamaih periidira taihdamaih gudigalaih gudaramaifa nadumaih raunisimd=irkkali- 
[»«] golvad=embade vinddarii tam(ta)nnol=emd=amdu peln ghana-sau(sau)ryyam-bada(de)d- 
ippar=iir=ttodarddu(rdu) Cha- 

[”] mumd-Rvanipiilanolw || Ant-enisida ■sriman-mahslmamdalesvaram Chrirana(mu)Tiid-arasar=a- 
[^®] var=ardhdham(rddham)ga-lakshmi-Siriyiideviyara dasa-dig-vartti-kirtiy=eriit=cmdade ,1 
Kaih II Pati-bhaktiyi[ih*]- 

[/**] p(d)=Aru[th*]dhati matiyim Bharati subhilgyadiih E.atiy=emd=i kshi[tiyo]lM Chamumda- 
bhupana sa- 
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[**’] ti Siriyiid^viyaiii jagaiii bannisugum ll Va || Ant=emsida Siriyadevigam Cbaham(mum)d- 
avanisam- 

[P'lHc*] negarttegatii pogarfctegarii neley=enisida vira-Bijjaladeva-Vikrava(ma)ddva- 
kumarara sri- 

[®®] mafcM-Kisukad-eppattuih Biigadagey-eppaltum KeIavadi-[munuT;u]maih su[kha]- 
Ramkatha-[vi]- 

f’*®] nodadiihd-aldu rajyaifa-geyyuttam-ire || Svasti Sriinach-Chalukya-['V'ikrama-vai’shada] 94neya 
[“*] Virodliksaiiivatsarada 


Translaticni. 

Reverence to {the god) Sauibhu, wlio is made 
beautiful by a cliauri wliich is the moon that 
lightly rests upon his lofty head, and -who is 
the foundation-pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds ! Hail ! He, the lord, 
the excellent one, — Avhose footstool is placed 
upon the substantial rays of all the diadems of 
the glorious immortals, who bow down before 
him, — acquired both the earth and the ocean ! 

(L. 4.) — The ocean, — from wliich the moon 
arose ; which is the home of the goddess of 
fortune; which is adorned by the mountains 
that fled to it for protection ; which is the place 
of the* production' of ever-new jewels ; the sur- 
face of which is the favourite couch of {tJie god) 
Mukunda^^ ; and which is decorated with the 
streams of rivers, large and small, and with 
lines of surging waves caused by the motion 
of the aquatic animals which are driven to and 
fro by the play of the tortoises and the pdthma- 
flshes and the alligators and crowds of ele- 
phants in rut, — is marked, as if with a signet, 
with {{he earth tvtiicJi is) the habitation of men 
and animals. 

(L. 7.)— To the south of (the mountain) 
Meru, which is esteemed the tiara of the earth 
which is charming as being considei’ed to have 
that same ocean for its girdle, tliere is the good 
and spotless land of Bhar.ata ; and to the south of 
this there is the charming country of K u n t a 1 a. 

(L. 8.) — Many (hings ), — who were the jewel- 
led earrings of the race of the Chajnkyas, 
which was considered to be the receptacle of 
endless happiness ; and who were as mighty 
as lions in rending asunder the heads of the 
infuriated elephants which were their enemies, 
— governed it. 

There are faint traces, here and there, of two more 
line..! of writing ; and after that, the rest of the stoue appears 
to have been left niipolislied and blank, unless the details 
of the grant have been- intentionally effaced, 

" Vishrm. 

OuJ&ra, gudara, is not Oiaetly a tent in the English 


(L. 9.) — Hail ! The brave king C h a ra u n d a 
is the sun of tlie white ^vaterlilies which are 
those who are born in the S i ii d a lineage ; the 
waterlilies, which are his feet, are shaken to and 
fro and are pressed down by tlie many head- 
ornaments of the kings who bow down before 
him ; he has driven away the assemblage of his 
enemies ; he is worthy to be praised by the kings 
of Gurjara, Andhra, Dravila, Magadha, and 
Nepala, and others ; his glory is perpetual ; lie 
is possessed of a very powerful army. Victoriou.Si 
is he, the king who excels in impetuosity; — who 
is the stage for the dances of the dancing-girl 
who is the goddess of victory ; who has con- 
quered (in) the battle-field ; who has broken 
the pride of arm of his enemies ; who excels 
in the virtue of generosity ; who is deeply 
versed in all knowledge ; and who associates 
with learned men of various kinds. Tell me 
now ; who are those who have acquired suffi- 
ciently great courage to withstand the king 
Charaunda, when they consider that it is 
his delight to frighten and pursue the hostile 
kings who bow not down before him, and then 
in his auger to assail their wealth, the vehicles 
in which they convey tbeir goods, their troops 
of wives, their temples, their teuts^^ and their 
countries ? 

(L. 17.) — And as to the glory, which extends 
to the ten regions of the, heavens^®, pfSirl- 
y li d t3 V i, who was the wife of this glorious 
Mahumanda IJh'cwa king C h a m u.n da ; — Man- 
kind praise Siriyadevi, the vi rtuous wife of 
king C h a m u n da, saying that she is a very 
Arnndhati in devotion to her husband, a very 
Bhiirati in wisdom, and a very Rati in beauty. 

(L. 20.)— While the princes, the brave B ij- 
j a 1 a d e v a and V i k r a m a d e v a, — [ who were 

meaning of the word. It is a largo cloth which may be 
used indifferently as a carpet, or a curtain, or, suspended 
over a cross-bar supported at the extremities, aa a rough 
kind of tent open at each end. 

The four cardinal points of the compass, the four 
intermediate points, the zenith, and the nadir. 
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boni\ to this Siriyadevi and king C h a- 
rn n n d a ; and who were considered the abiding- 
places of glory and the objects of praise, — were 
governing, witli the delight of pleasing conversa- 
tions, the glorious K i s u k a d Seventy, and the 
B a gad age Seventy, and the Kelavadi 
Three-hundred, and were reigning : — 


No. LXXII, 

The last and latest of the Aihole inscriptions'* 
is the following'^ on a rock in the bed of tha 
river,'below the temple of Parasuriimain Survey 
No. 75. It is hardly worthy of notice, except 
as an instance of the extent to wliich corrupt- 
ness of diction can be carried in the more 


(L. 23.)— Hail! On recent inscriptions. The characters are of the 

. . of the Virodhi fifteenth or sixteenth century ; but the in- 

sdiiivatsara, which was the ninety-fourth year of scription i.s not specifically dated. The inscrip- 
the glorious C h a 1 u k y a Vikpama-Varsha, . . tion contains no fact of any historical ira- 

portance. 

Transcription. 

['] Sva-dattarh'® dvi-gunaih puihnyaih para-datt-auupMauaih | para-datta-pahiirenaiii [ sva-datarii 
nispalarh 
[*] bhavetw l(||) 

[■’] Prajotpatya-sariihraacharada | Chayitra ba 1 In | srlmatii, rajc-sri Baregedevenriyaka-vodeyaru 
[*] RiimaliihgAna stanika Mapekhanara Chika-Somaihnauayakarige Kotapadebenakanavore- 
grama-made Tusabuka- 

[®] Chikereya stala sahavagi kota pateya [||*] Yidake avan-an-obba tappidare Hiifadu tappida- 
[*1 re Kasiyali akala koihda patake hoharu Musulamana tappidai’e Makkedalli 
[’] musapa bisata patake hoharu [ 1* ] Yi dharmmake arobbaru tappal-agadu [[ 1 *] 

■ Translation. I notice. Among the latter, is a very interesting 


■ Translation. 

The preservation of the gift of another is 
twice as meritorious as making a gift oneself ; 
by confiscating the gift of another, one’s own 
gift becomes fruitless I 

On the first day of the dark fortnight of 
(the month) Chaitra, of the Prajbtpatti sanivat- 
the glorious and royal lord Baregedeva- 
nayaka gave a strip of laud in the village of 
■Kotapadebenakanavore, together with the site 
of (the tank, or village, called) Tusabuka-Chik- 
kere, to MApekhanara-Chikka-Somannanayaka, 
who belonged to the shrine of (the god) RAma- 
linga. 

If any one offends against this (grant ), — if he 
be a Hindu, he incurs the guilt of killing a cow 
at KA.4i; and if he be a MusulmAn, he incurs the 

guilt of ........ • at 

Makka 1 No one may offend against this (act of) 
religion ! 

No. LXXIII. 

In the season 187C-7, I thoroughly examined 
all the inscriptions which were known to exist at 
BadAmi in the KalAdgi District, and at the 
same time succeeded in discovering a few new 
ones that had never previously been brought to 

“ Concluded from Vol. Vill., pp. 237 to 24(5 and 284 to 
288, and pp, 74 to 7(5 above. 

No. 84 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inscrip- 
tions. 

It would take up too muck space, and make the trau- 


fragment low down on the north side of a large 
and shapeless rook lying to the north-west of the 
temple of Teggina-Trappa, or ‘Irappa of the 
hollow,’ which is on the north bank of the 
tank at the back of the village. 

A lithograph'®, from the esfarnpage made by 
my.self, is published licrewith. It iucludcs 
fragments of two inscriptions, which cover on 
the rock a space of 4' 2" broad by 3' 11'' high. 
The upper six lines are in beautifully-cut char- 
acters of radically the same class with those 
of the early C'lialukya and Kadaraba grant.s 
which I have published. They have, however, 
certain distinct peculiaritle.s and refinements of 
their own; and the only inscriptions known to 
me, the characters of which are of precisely the- 
same typo, are— 1, the Pallava grant of 
Y i s h n u g 0 p a V a r m A , which I have published 
at Vol. V., p. 50, — aud 2, the Pallava grant 
of A 1 1 i v ar rn A, which I give below. But in 
Plate XII. of his South- Indian Palucogruphg, 
Second Edition, Ur. Burnell gives an alphabet 
from a P a 1 1 a v a stone-iu-seription at the Se\ eii 
Pagodas, referred by him to about a.d. 700, the 
characters of which are of the same type, though 

scriptiou too uusigbtly, to correct the mistakes in this 
inscription. 

” Prubaulj- Saka 1373 (i.n. 1451-2), or 1433, or 1493. 

’* No. 38 oiPdli, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inscrip- 
tions. 
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filiglitly modified and evidently of later date ; 
lie names tliem the Eastern C li 6 r a or Pall a v a 
Alphabet, and, at p. od of his book, states that 
it was confined to the old T o n (lain ;i d a or 
Pallava kingdom of Conjisverani, and that 
the introduction of this alphabet into T o n- 
dainadu is probably to be placed about the 
fourth century. 

Owing to the peeling off of the surface of the 
rock, the greater part of this iii.scription has been 
entii’ely destroyed ; audit is of course impo.ssible 
to say how far the lines rnaj have extended at 
the sides, — though 11. 3 &c. cannot have extend- 
ed BO far as 1. 1 may have, owing to natural 
obstacles in the stone and to some squai’o sockets 
which, for some reason or other, were cut on 
each side of the inscription. I give below a 
transcription of what remains ; it is too frag- 
mentary to translate. The fragment is of ex- 
treme interest as mentioning 15:id;imi, in 1. 2, 
under its ancient name of Vatapi, and as 
speaking, in 1. 4, of “the Pallava the 


foremost of kings.” From this, and from the 
inscription being at Badiimi itself, there can be 
no doubt that Vatapi was originally the* 
Western India .stronghold of the Pa Havas, 
and that it was from them that the C h a 1 u- 
kyas wrested it. It is probable that Vatapi 
was temporarily recovered by the Pallavas 
from the Western Chalnkyas after the reign of 
P u 1 i k e s i II. ; and there seems to be an allu- 
sion (o this, in the later Pallava traditions, in 
1. 14 of the copjicr-plato grant published by 
Mr. Foulkes at Vol. VIII., p. 273. 

The date is, unfortunately, entirely obliterated : 
hut thi.s fragment is, of course, of at least earlier 
date than the earliest C h a 1 u k y a inscription 
at Badami, which is dated Saka 600 (a.d. 
578-9). And this is, in fact, the earliest stone- 
inscription as yet known to exist in these parts. 

Lines 7 to 9 contain a few letters of another 
inscription of later date. The characters show 
it to be a Chalukya inscription of the 
sixth or seventh century A. D. 


Ti'anscription. 

First inscription. 

i [sam]vatsar6 atraano 

rajya-varshe cha varddhamane tra[y6dasc] ... 

L *] hena MaliamalQcJna vidvi.sham Vatapir= 

atima 

[ *] pa(P)ja rislinur=atulam gotram gunair=atma 


[*] 

[“] 

[‘] 

[’] 

[^] 


t tayah kshitibhujam=agresarah Pall[avah'® j 

. ih(?)ha-Vishnur’^°=a[pJi yah stambhan=jaya . . . . 
, . . . . pe(?)r=bbahu-mate prakhyata- 


Second inscription. 

[Svajsti Saka-varsha-sa[riivvatsara]- . . 


me .... 1 


r"J 


No. LXXIV. 

This is the grant of V i j a y a h n d d h a- 
varma, of which I have spoken at Vol. V., 
p. 175. I now' give the text from the original 
plates, which belong to Sir Walter Elliot. They 

There can he no doubt as to the correctness of tlie ! 
letters that 1 have siippHoJ hero. Half of the ll is dia- ^ 
tiuetly visible. And the metre requires Uavakio complete I 
the verse. 

There was possibly hero some Bucli name as the 


were obtained for him l)y ‘ Baktavatchaliah ' 
from a man named Madhavnr.ao, who found them 
at ‘ Gunapadoya’ in ‘ Kondakur’ in the Guntur 
District. They, therefore, come from the eastern 
coa.st of India. 

Siihhavishnu or Nar.usiihhavishnii (either of which would 
suit the metre) of Mr. Foulkes’ grant at Vol. Vlll., p. 27.‘5, 
— eve(‘!it that the vowel of the syllahhi preecding ni('r)li'i 
appears to he ? not i, and the AniitsiHlra is to a ccrUiiu 
extent doubtful. 



ON THE NORTH SIDE OF A BOULDER 
NEAR THE TEMPLE OF TEGGINA-IRAPPA AT BADAMI. 




FROM AN IMPRESSION BY J. F. FLEET, BO. C. S. 


W.GRIGGS PHOTO-LITH. PECKHAM. 


SEAL OF THE PALLAVA GRANT OF VIJAYABUDDHAVARMA. 



PALLAVA GRANT Of ViJAYABUDDHAVARMA. 
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The })lateR arc three in number, about long 
by 2i'g" broad. 1'hey are tliin and smooth, 
having no raised edges ; and they are much 
better preserved than J thought from the appear- 
ance of the ink-impression from which 1 first 
spoke of them. Together with the ring and 
seal, they weigh o'S}^ tolas. The second and 
third sides are numbered. The I’ing had been 
cut before the plates came into my hands ; it is 
about y thick and in diameter. The f-eal 
on it i.s cireular, about 1^" in diameter ; and has, 
sunk in the surface of the seal itself, a standing 
animal, which looks more like a deer than any- 
thing el.se, facing to the proper right. 

I am unable to give a translation, as the 
l)ody of this inscription is in Prakrit, But the 
purport of it is clear. It records a grant to the 
god Narayana by the queen -con sort of the 
Yuvamahdrdja V i j a y a b n d d h a v a r m A in 
the reign of the JSIahdrdja Vij ayaskanda- 
V a r m A, whose name occurs in its Prakrit form 
as VijayalcluinJavainma. And Vijayabud- 
d h a V a r m A is said to be a P a 1 1 a v a, and of 
the BhArattAyana or BhAradvaja golm}'- 
There is, therefore, no genealogical connection 
l)et ween the V i j a y a b u d d h a v a r m A of this 
grant, and the V i j a y a n a n d i v a r m A of 
the V e ng i grant at Vol. \ p. 17.0, who was 
of the S A 1 a h k A y a n a g^tra. 

There is nothing in this inscription to indicate 


its date, or the position of these two kings in 
the Pal lav a genealogy. But it is unlikely 
that the V i j a y a s k a n d a v a r m A of this 
grant is identical with either the first or the 
second SkandavarmA of the grants at 
Vol. V., pp. .AO and 1.A4. And, having regard 
to the rudeness of the characters in which it is 
engraved, and to its being in the PrAkrit 
language, and to the emblem being sunk in the 
surface of the seal, and to the fact that it recoiais 
only one generation anterior to the donor. — 
the prohahility is that this is the earliest 
l^allava grant that has as yet been broiigiii 
to light. 

The grant, as in the case of many of tin' 
Eastern Chalukya granis, ends with an ajhapll. 
or, in the PrAkrit, dnatti. It gives us prac- 
tically the same forms of the immerals 2 and 

3 as are given by the Pallava grants at Vol. 
V., pp. 50 and 154, and the Vcngi grant, 
at id; p. 175. In line 9, there is a form 
of 4, wdiich difl'ers in detail from the 4 of 
the three plates mentioned just above, but 
oxaetly resembles the third form of the Gupta 

4 given by Pandit BhagawAnlAl IndrajI at 
Vol. VI., p. 44. And in 1, 10, there are two 
more numerical symbols, which are somewhat 
uncertain, but which seem to be eitlicr 200 and 
40, or, combined, 400, — and, jierliaps, a third 
wdiicli is altogether doubtful. 


Transcrijifion. 


Fh'st plafe. 

['] Siddha || Siri-Vijayakhandavamma-mahArAjassa sariivvaclihara 

[*] yuvamaliArAjassa BliarattAyana 

[”] nam Siri-Vijayabiiddhavammassa dovi 

[*] kujanavlha(?)rud6vl kadA(?)viya 


91 

Pallava-. 

ta 

S* 


[’] rAjana 
[°] pAd=uttaro 
[’J chliennarii 


Hi'cand plaie ; side. 

lAchba(P)ne(?)te(?) 

pAso anyakassa 

d A1 gi ( f ) r e k u in i- rn ah A - n arak a 


pAniya®®. . . , 
ka(?nu).sita’®. . . 
deva-kn lass A 


J bhagavan- N Ar Ayanas.sa 
j®] yaiii kAtuna-bhnmi 
’ ] saniya dattataiii 

I " ) samya 


Second plate ; second, side. 

abuiii(?) Aynrh bala vaildhanl- 

nivattaue chat.tAri f adliuCrlhi 

tatuna-gAme yeka !o{r)tturaf r ) 

[? pii]rihAribiparibAra<lliii pariliaya I ! * 


‘‘ CioiJ. No. XIL, 1. Ki (Vol. V, p. .ol), and No. XV., 
1. 1 t V., p. Loo). Tlu' saiDi.' sf atoinciit. is inadc ini. 10 
of .\tr. Fi)ulI;o.s’ "rant at A^ol. Vllt., p. I(i7 ; lad 1 doulrt 
till' ^'('nuiacnes.-i oh' this iiiscript.ioii. And the "enoalogy is 
traced tlirough Hhiiradvaja in 1. II) oh Mr. Foulkes’ grant 
at Vol. VII 1., p. 273. 

““ One nuiiierieal tigure is illegible here, or perhaps two, 


Two letti'vs, eontaining the first part oh a pro])iT nsm.-’, 
are illegible liere. 

Ono letter i.s illegible bore. 

One letter is illegible here; and perliaiii; also <a\o 
before the po of ji'i ,t iij".. 

One letter i.s illogildo liero. 
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Third juatc. 

[>*] BaltuWiii-vvasndhii datta balmbliis=ch=umipAlitri 

I ' *] y^^y^ yada bliumih ta.^ya tasya tadti pbalain [||^] 

[**] Sva-dattAiii para-dattAih va \6 biiretta(ta) vasundbai-Am 
gavAih sata-sahasra.sya liaiituh dc(pi)vati dusbkritaui [|j*l 


[‘®j Anatti Rohaiii-gusvAtti 
No LXXV. 

Tliiti i.s aiiotliop copper-plalo grant from tbe 
original plates, which belong to Sir Walter 
Elliot, and were obtained for him by S6raa.siin- 
diira Mudaliyar from Gorantla in the Guniiir 
1 listrict. 

Tbe plates are three in number, and me isure 
about 8j' long by If" broad ; they are thin, and 
quite smooth, having no raised rims. Together 
with the ring and its seal, they Aveigh 35 tolas. 
The ring had been cut before tlie grant came 
ijito my hands ; it is about 3" thick, and 2|" in 
diameter. The seal is circular, about I" in 
diameter. The emblem on it is probably tbe 
figure of some god, sitting crossdegged on an 
altar ; but it is anything but clear, even in the 
original. Like the emblem on the seal of No. 
bXXlV^. above, it is sunk in the flat .surface of 
the seal it.self, — instead of being raised in relief 
on a countersunk surface, as is usually the case. 
The language is Sanskrit. The characters will 
be remarked upon below. 

Tbe inscription covers both sides of two of 
t he plates. One side of the third plate is blank. 
I’ut parts of three lines of writing, in the same 
chai-actcrs as those of the extant inscription, 
can be distinctly discerned about the centre of 
the other side of this plate ; thus, in 1 . 2 I can 
clearly read vu, and, in 1 . 3 , 

[plliidjli kilbiid(u[rit\ and many other letters 
are recognisable, though I cannot make a cou- 
iieetod passage out of the fir.st line. This obli- 
terated writing has all the appearance of having 


11 

been beaten down Avith a hammer, by Avay of 
cancellation, after heating the plate. And the 
plate Avas evidently then attached to the other 
two, as a guard to protect the Avritiug. Pro- 
bably there was another blank plate, now lo.st, 
attached to protect the writing at the other end 
of tbe grant. 

The inscription recoi’ds that king A 1 1 i- 
V a r m A, of the family of king K a n d a r a, 
granted tbe village of Antukkur, and a 
field of the measure of eight hundred pa/fis, or 
a held called Ashtakda-paltl, at the village of 
T A n t li i k 0 n tb a on tbe south bank of the 
river K r i s h n a b e n n A, to a llrAliinan named 
KotiisarmA. The gi-ant i.s not dated. 

d'hc names of A 1 1 i v a ]• m A and K a n d a r a 
arc unknown to me. But, from the style of 
the characters, Avhich are of tlie same typo as 
those of No, LX.NIll. above, — and from tlio 
fact that this grant (‘onu's from the same 
locality as No. LXXIV. above,- and from there 
being the same peculiarity in the way of mark- 
ing the emblem on tbe seal in both tliis grant 
and in No. LXXIV., — and from tbe statement 
that A 1 1 i va r m A was descended from the g-od 
Hiranyagai'blia, or BrahuiA, — there can be no 
doubt that this also is a P a 1 1 a v a ga'ant, and 
that it i.s one of early date. 

A transeriptioii of this grant is given in the 
secoiul Elliot ALS. CuUection, entitled TeUujn 
Suganams,\ o\. I., p. 13 ; but it is wrongly attri- 
buted there to tbe Early Chalukya king Ivlrtti- 
vannA 1 . 


Trail, ^crlptiiin. 

Fir^t plate ; Jirsi ride. 

[‘ j 8vasty=Atula-vipula-yasasi srimaty=Ananda-mabar3Ui-A"aiiisa-samndblu''itc bliagavato 

Va(?vath)kesvar-Adhi- 

[®] vasina 8 =tri-bbuvana 4 cartuU yaiiibb6s=charana-kamala-rajab-pavitrikrite Kandara-n ripati- 
kulA sarau- 

[\| dbliAtena 8undara-sujAta-pe.sala-jana-paricliarcn=Aprameya-Hiranyagarbha-prasav6na 

pratAp-opana- 


First pla te ; serond side. 

[*] ta-sakala-samauta-mandalena Maheudra-sama-viki'ameua 
samyak-praja-pAlan-o- 


sura-guru-sadrisa-buddhiuA 



PALLAVA GRANT OF ATTIVARMA. 
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[*] pRrjjita-kh’ttina rajna Attivarmniaua anupai’ata-dharmma-ki-iya-pareaa KAsyapa-gotra- 
["] ya Apastaihbha®'-sutra-vide yama-ni[ya*]mavat6 Rig-Yajus-Sama-vido brahmanaya 
Bralima-kalpA- 


Second plate ; first side. 

[’] ya Kottisarnimanfi Krishnabenna-daksbina-kule TAntliikontha-grAme cbatur-ddisam-ashta- 
sata-pa- 

[®] fcti-kshetran=ch=Antukkura-gramas=ch-6daka-purvvan=dattah S8a(8a)rwa(rvva)-badlxa- 

parihai’am [II*] rS]v[a]-dafctAm pa- 

[ ” ] ra-dattArii va yo liareta tasundharnm gavarii sata-sahasrasya bantuh. pibati kilbisham [,|*] 


Second plate ; second side. 

[ Bhuini-dan&t=paran=dAnan=na bhutan=na bhavishyati [tas]y=[aiva haranAt=pApa]n=na 
bh[utan=iia bha]vish[y]at[i] f||*] [Bahubliij- 
[“] r=vvasndha datta babiibhis=cli=HnupalitA®® yasya yasya yada bhumis^tasya tasya 
[tada phalara] [||*] 

[‘®J Brahuia'*®-svam visharii gbomn^na visham vishain=ucbyatd vi8bam=ekakiiiaih bariti 


brabma-svarh putra-pautrikam [||*] 
Translation, 

Hail ! By king Attivarm a, — wbo is born 
in the family of king K a n d a r a®°, which is 
possessed of unequalled and extensive fame, 
and which is glorious, and which is descended I 
from the lineage of the great saint Ananda, | 
and which is purified by the pollen of the lotuses I 
which are the feet of {the god) Sambhu, the holy | 
one, who resides at {the tempU of) Vakd- 
sv^ara'', and is the maker of the three worlds ; 
who is attended by beautiful and well-born and 
clever people ; who is of the posterity of the . 
inscrutable (yed) Hiranyagarbha ; who has re- ; 
duced the territories of all chieftains by his 
prowess ; who is equal in valour to {the god) : 
Maliendra; who resembles in intellect the pre- | 
ceptorofthe gods; whose fame has been ac- ! 

quired by properly governing his subjects ; and ^ 

who is intent upon {maintaining) the uninter- j 
rnpted practises of religion,— a field of {the \ 
’measure of) eight hundred palfn', including ; 
{Its houndarics on) the four quarters, at the 
village of T a n t h i k o n t h a on the south bank 
of ^the, river) K r i s h n a b e n n a, and also the 


village of Antukkura, were given, with 
libations of water, free from all opposing claims, 
to the BrAhman KottisarmA, of the KAsyapa 
gotra, who knows the Apastambha®® sCdra, and 
who practises the major and the minor observ- 
ances, and who is acquainted with the Big and 
the Yajur and the Suma {VHas), and who is a 
Brahman, and who is almost equal to {the god) 
Brahma himself. 

(L. 8.) — He incurs the guilt of the slayer of 
a hundred thousand cows, who confiscates land 
that has been given, whether by himself, or by 
another ! There has not been, and there shall 
not be, any gift {better) than a gift of land ; 
there has not been, and there shall not be, any 
sin {greater) than confiscating the same ! Land 
has been given by many, and has been pre- 
served in grant by many ; he, who for the time 
beipg possesses land, enjoys the benefit of it ! 
The property of a Brahman is said to be a 
terrible poison, (but, in comparison with that), poi- 
son is not called poison ; {fcr) poison kills only 
one person, (whereas) the property of a BrAhman, 
(if confiscated), kills one’s sons and sons’ sons ! 


THE GAROS. 

BY THE REV. W. AYERST, M. A. 


The GAros are a type of the more primitive 
and savage of the clans, and all of this clan 
have more or less of a family likeness to each 

= ’ Tho oei-urrcace of this form of the iiarne, instead of 
is, I believe, auflioient proof in itself of the 
early date of this grant. Dr. Biihler has ’written on this 
point ; but I Lave not his remarks to refer to. 


other. They heliovo in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who is God over all.” But they do not 
worship him by sacrifice, believing him to be 

First k& was engraved, and then it was corrected into td. 
Tho metre requires us to correct this into brdhmana. 
Sc., Krishna. Or, perhaps, Vaiikesvara. 

See note 27 above. 
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benevolent, and therefore not in need of propi- 
tiation. Their nnmerons inferior deities are the 
objects of their dread, and they do sacrifice 
to them, whenever they believe that they have 
incurred their displeasure. Among the direct 
objects of their worship are the sun and moon. 
To ascertain which of the two they should wor- 
ship on any given occasion, the priest takes a 
cup of water and some wheat ; he then calls the 
name of the sun, and drops a grain into the 
water ; if it sinks, that is a sign that they should 
worship the sun ; if not, he drops another grain 
into the cup, in the name of the moon, and so 
on till one of the grains sinks. 

Their minor deities are so numerous that 
even the votaries themselves cannot tell their 
names. R i s h i is the chief of them. He is 
the same as the Hindu Siva, and is also called 
S u r j 0 n g. R i s h i is said to preside over 
crops and health, S u r j o n g over cotton. They 
are one, but divided into two. Their worship- 
pers do not know of what gender they are, or 
where they live. Rishi is not displeased at 
murder. 

Owing perhaps to their having no written 
language, the mythology of the Garos varies 
with the ago. In this way they have come to 
regard our gracious Queen, “ the mother of all 
the Feringia,” as one of their divinities. Un- 
happily they have brought into the same pan- 
theon the Hindu deity Mahadeva, whom they 
consider the spirit of evil. 

They claim for themselves a divine origin, 
and practise hero-worship, making an offering 
to the newly-burnt ashes of the dead, and 
preserving the images of the deceased in their 
houses. They regard the higher mountains as 
the abodes of the blessed, the word Azuk, which 
signifies mountain, signifying also heaven, the 
abode of the gods. In the same way the Hindus 
regard the Himalayas as the dwelling of their 
deities. 

The first created man is believed by the Garos 
to have been a priest, but their priesthood is not 
hereditary. It is • the duty of the priest to 
perform certain rites at weddings and funerals, 
and at the investiture of chiefs ; he also names 
children on the day of their births, but his 
most important ministrations are in time of 
sickness. Every house has one or more altars 
before it. The type is a certain fantastical dis- 
position of bamboos, with festoons of cotton and 
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other light appendages that wave in the bi’eeze. 
This is the general shrine for all common occa- 
sions, and is referred to in all cases of sickness 
or scarcity. 

In time of sickness, the priest is sent for to 
offer sacrificG to the particular deity he may 
pronounce to have been offended. With his 
peacock’s feathers in his hair, and his official 
sancla.ls on his feet, and with little other cover- 
ing, he takes his seat on a low stool in front 
of the altar, and addresses it (there is no image) 
in a low monotonous chant. Meanwhile another 
person leads the victim round and round the 
shrine. It is taken away from time to time 
for lustration, and then led back to the priest,- 
who caresses it and feeds it with salt j after 
this has been repeated, the head is struck off, 
and the altar is smeared with the blood. If a 
second blow should be needed, it would be 
thought of ill omen. The sufferer, in whose 
behalf the sacrifice is made, lies near the priest 
during the ceremony. At the burning of the 
dead, if the deceased was of rank, a bullock 
was sacrificed, and the head buried with the 
body. If he was a chief of the upper Garos, 
the head of one of his slaves is cut off' and 
burnt with him. If he was of the first rank, it 
was formerly customary for a large body of his 
slaves to sally forth and seijje a Hindu, and cut 
off his head, and burn it with their chief’s. At 
weddings a cock and a hen are slain by the 
priest, but rather for augury than for sacrifice. 

The dead are kept four days. They are then 
buried at midnight. The pile is erected at 
the distance of a lew yards from the chaung, or 
house. The pile is adorned with stripes of red 
cloth, and the head of the victim named above, 
and the remains are placed in. a small boat, 
and laid on the top of it. It is fired by the 
nearest relation, and the ashes are buried near 
the spot, and covered with a small thatched 
building surrounded by a railing. A lamp is 
lighted every night for a nsonth in the building. 
Moreover, the wearing apparel of the deceased 
is hung on poles fixed at each corner of the 
railing, and left there for six weeks or two 
months, after which they are broken and allowed 
to hang downwards till they fall to pieces. 
The railed graves of chiefs are decorated with 
rude representations of animals placed over the 
graves, and the railing is often decorated with 
fresh flowej’s. 
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The dead are moreover kept in remembrance 
by means of monumental images, placed in the 
porch of the dwelling-house. Those in a single 
house frequently amount to a groat number, a 
reproduction, perhaps, of the Hall of Ancestors 
among the Chinese. The figure is adorned 
with the earrings or other ornaments worn by 
the person represented, but in other respects 
boars no resemblance, or hardly any, to anything 
lurnian. Their belief is that a Garo, as soon 
as he is burnt, is born again a Garo in some 
unknown spot far away in the hills. It is 
probably on account of their custom of repre- 
senting their dead by images that the Giiros 
are unwilling to be sketched. They believe that 
the production of a likeness of themselves is 
ominous of their death. 

Colonel Dalton describes one of those rude 
repre.sentations as “ a full-length figure, de- 
corated with all kinds of finery, and with an 
old silk umbrella supported over it.” He thus 
describes the offerings made at the grave of a 
young girl. “ In front of the house was a 
bamboo frame six feet long, two high, and three 
broad, at the corners of which carved posts 
were placed diagonally, and a lid of open 
lattice-work was lying ready to he placed on 
the top. Within the frame a small opening had 
been made in the earth, into which the remains, 
('ollected from amongst the ashes of the pile, 
were reverently placed by the nearest female 
relatives, the mother and the aunts, and then 
covered with earth. This done, the same 
mourner's filled the bamboo framework with 
various offerings, of which I noted the follow- 
ing Three baskets of raw cotton, four baskets 
of unthreshed dhan, two grilled fowls, a few 
flozen shrimps, boiled rice, rod popper and salt, 
and gourds full of mhud or fermented liquor. 
After these, earthen vessels were broken and 
thrown in. The reason given for their being 
broken was that all this provision wms for the 
use of the dead maiden, and that her spirit 
could not use the vessels till they had been 
broken, but that the fragments w'ould reunite 
for her. The trellis-work covering was then 
laid on the top, and a coarse silk cloth, stretched 
upon hoops, spread over it. Meanwhile the 
hoys of the community were beating drums, 
striking gongs, and blowing horns. Above 
all, a bull-fight was exhibited, and attracted 
crowds. Indeed, but for the grave carriage and 


silent grief of the poor mother, as she slowly 
and quietly put one otfering after another into 
the grave of her child, all looked like a merry 
making. The bamboo frame is allowed to 
remain a year, and is then burnt amidst fresh 
I’cjoicings.” 

Their marriage ceremonies and customs are 
different from the European. If a young Garo 
should make advances to a maiden,. and she 
rtq'ecting him, chose to tell her friends of it, it 
w'ould he regarded as an insult to her whole 
clan, which the blood of the oH’ender must atone 
for if among the tipper Gliros, but a feast will 
conciliate resentment among the lower clans. 
The custom is for all Garo maidens except 
heiresses (and these can only marry according 
to certain laws of kindred) to indicate their own 
choice of a husband. When the wedding day 
arrivc.s, and the bridal party begin to lead off 
the bridegroom, his parents and family feign un- 
controllable grief, and make loud lamentations, 
and some force is used to tear the bridegroom 
from tliom. 

The investiture of a chief consists in a horn 
ring being placed on each arm by the priest, 
who is to be presented with one ring, which he 
is entitled to wear on his left arm. The feast, 
wdiich forms a necessary part of the ceremony, 
is so costly that none hut the most wmalthy can 
afford it. 

When a man has been killed by a tiger, they 
believe that he appears in a dream, bidding hi.s 
relatives change their names, whereupon his 
parents and brothers and sisters adopt new 
names. The object is to prevent the tiger from 
discovering the kindred of the man ho has 
slain, and thus attacking them too. The tiger's 
nose is worn as an amulet, to facilitate child- 
birth. 

These simple people have great reverence for 
truth. Their mode of attestation on oath is very 
solemn. The oath is taken upon a stone, which 
they first salute, and then, with the hands 
joined and up-lifted, and with their eyes stead- 
fastly fi.xed on the hills, where they believe 
their god to reside, they will press him in ihe 
most solemn manner to wfitnoss what they are 
about to declare as true or false. They then 
again touch the stone, with all appearance of 
the utmost fear, and how their heads to it, again 
calling upon their god. They also look stead- 
fastly in the direction of the hills, and keep 
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their right hand upon the stone during their 
narration. In some of the hills they place a 
tiger’s bone between their teeth before they 
give evidence. On rare occasions they swear 
with their weapons in their hands. When a 
Garo is sworn in the Goalpura Court a little 
chalk scraped from the wall answers the purpose 
of earth. Amongst themselves, a lie is punished 
with instant death, not so much as an act of 
justice, as of indignation. In case of murder, 
the relatives of the slain are bound to demand 
blood for blood, and ought according to Garo 
custom to put to death either the murderer or 
one of his kindred, or at least one of his slaves- 
The offending family is then bound to retaliate, 
and so on without ceasing, unless the Council 
succeed in bringing about a reconciliation. 
The mode of effecting this is by inducing the 
injured party to accept a tine from the other as 
the price of the blood. 

In a deadly feud the weaker party flies to a 
distant hill fo elude the stronger. Both parties 
immediately plant a tree bearing a sour fruit 
called chalaJca, and make a vow that they will 
do their best to eat the fruit of that tree with 
the head of their enemy. A generation may 
pass away without opportunity of revenge. In 
that case the feud descends to the children. 
The successful person carries off his enemy’s 
head, and boils’ it with the fruit of the tree 
which had been planted ; he then drinks of the 
juices thus mingled, and the feud is at an end. 

When head hunting parties have succeeded 
in massacring sufficient victims they call vast 
numbers of their friends to see the “ reeking 
heads,” which they fill with wine and food, 
and dance round them, singing loud songs 
of triumph. After these rejoicings the heads 
are buried for the purpose of rotting off 
the flesh . When arrived at a proper stage, they 
are dug up and cleansed of their putrid flesh, 
and then the warriors sing and dance round 
them again in triumph, and finally hang them 
upin the houses of the slayers as trophies. 
“ Skulls so taken have a marketable value, vary- 
ing with the position of the owner, and the 
degree of hatred entertained for the victim.” 
Thus the skull of a Gomasta, who bought 
Kalumabopara, was valued at a thousand rupees, 
and that of an India-Talukdar, an agent of the 

’ From a paper on “ The North-east frontier considered 
aa a Mission field,” iu Tli.ii Indian Christian Intelligencer 


Kanibani Zamindar at five hundred rupees, while 
the price of a ryot’s head is from ten to twelve 
rupees. Hence the Garos ai’e careful to reduce 
the sknlls of their own kindred to powder, lest 
by accident or for gain they' should find their 
way into the market. Of late years the British 
Government has brought its influence too near 
to admit of such raids. 

In case of disputes between clans, — and among 
a people so impatient of unjust disputes these 
are very serious — the territories of the hostile 
clans are mutually proscribed. Neither may 
eat or drink within the territories of the other, 
food so taken would not nourish, water so drunk 
would be poison. The difference may be adjust- 
ed by the intervention of a third party. The 
angry clans may be brought together on neutral 
ground, that the cause of quarrel may be dis- 
cussed. If the arbitrator succeed in effecting 
peace, the parties swear to observe it, by biting 
their swords ; as a sign that friendly relations 
have been restored, the representatives of the 
clans must put food into each other’s mouths, 
and pour mhud, the festival beverage, down 
each other’s throats. 

I will only add Colonel Dalton’s account of a 
building “ bee” among the Garos. He witness- 
ed the process, and has thus described it : “ At 

the Lushkar’s (chiefs) village, there was a 
considerable gathering of young people from all 
the neighbouring villages, not often seen at this 
season, as the inhabitants are occupied on their 
farms, either planting cotton, or preparing their 
ground for cultivation. But I was most for- 
tunate in finding here a house-building partv, 
and a merry one it was. All tlie young men 
and young women of the Gundupara clans were 
employed, and most rapidly and yet neatly they 
worked. The framework was ready, and they 
were thatching; curiosity at the sight of the 
stranger stopped them ; but, on being reminded 
by some of their elders that the day is short, 
they went briskly to work again. The girls 
dived down the hills into the valley, and re- 
appeared laden with bamboo-leaves, while the 
lads on the roof covered it in with them. A 
feast was in preparation for the house-builders, 
provided by the individual who profited by 
their labour, and this is all his house cost 
him.”" 

vol. XL (Dl!C. 1878). pp. 365-377. For an early paper on this 
tribe by John Efiot, see Asiat. Res. vol. III., pp. 17-37.— En. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

JAMES WALES THE PAINTER. i Robert Mabon appears to have been a good 


To the Editor, “Indian Antiquary.” 

Sir, — In the Indian Antiquary for February, 
page 52, there are several curious details regard- 
ing the Indian career of James Wales, artist, 
in connection with which the following additional 
facts may possess some interest for your readers. 

In Stanley’s edition of Bryan’s Biograyhicat 
and Critical Dictionary of Painters, it is stated in 
the notice of Wales, written by Stanley, that he died 
at Bombay in November 1796, and the article 
also mentions that he “ made all those splendid 
drawings of the caves of Ellora and the plans 
which were, after his death, published by Thomas 
Daniell.” 

In the well known work, Oriental Scenery, by T. 
and W. Daniell, there will be foujid twenty-four 
views of the mountains of Ellora and the Hindu 
Excavations, (or as we now call them, Rock-Cut 
temples) drawn by James Wales, and engravedvra- 
der the direction of Daniell. 

It would appear, however, from a statement in 
the introduction to a small oblong quarto book 
in the possession of the writer, entitled Sketches 
illustrative of Oriental Manners and Customs by 
Robert Mabon, that Wales was assisted in his 
archaeological undertakings by Mabon, who says in 
his preface, dated Calcutta, Feburary 1st, 1797 : — 
“The following sketches were made during ray 
travels, while engaged in an arduous undertaking 
(which took mo five j’^ears to accomplish, for a 
Mr. Wales, lately deceased ;) viz : —Oriental Anti- 
quities, or Drawings of all the excavated Hindoo 
Temples in India, particularly those at Ellora, 
near Aurangabad, Ekvera, near Poona, and those 
on tho Islands of Elephanta, and Salsette, near 
Bombay.” 

“ Being requested by a few Friends to favor 
them with Drawings illustrative of the Manners 
and Customs of the Asiaticks, to send to their 
Relations, who had never been in India, I con- 
cluded a small Pocket Volume, containing Twenty 
sketches, would be very acceptable to them, and 
the Public in general ; and accordingly published 
my Proposals for the present Work.” 

“ I return the respectable few, whose Names 
are here annexed, my grateful thanks, for the 
readiness they have shewn to encourage the under- 
taking ; and sincerely wish it may answer their 
expectations on the subject.” 

The plates, 19 in number, are hand-coloured 
engravings, of considerable merit, each plate being 
accompanied by an interesting letter press de- 
scription, full of allusions to “ the Archaeological 
Survey” work on which the artist was engaged. 


architectural draughtsman, as may be seen from 
those of his sketches (such as Nos. 9 and 16) in 
which buildings are introduced. 

I ha,ve not been able to trace any reference to 
Mabon as yet, but doubtless a search in the OalctiUa 
Gazettes for the years 1790—1800 would discover 
some particulars of this English artist in India. 

The Governor General of India, Sir John Shore ; 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay ; and many 
other well known names are among the subscribers 
to the book, which unfortunately bears no imprint 
whatever. 

The title page, whicli is engraved, was given, 
as stated by the author, in substitution for the 
20th plate, promised in the proposals for publish- 
ing the work, and is thus described by Mabon : — 

“ I have introduced a Frontispiece to this work, 
instead of the last mentioned subject in my 
proposals In the Vignette of the Frontispiece, 
the emblematical Figures are History directing 
the attention of Painting to Indian subjects, a 
part of one of which is represented on a Tablet, 
which she supports. I have given the Figure of 
Painting, the attitude of striking the Rainbow with 
her pencil, to denote the Power which this art has 
in giving a just representation of nature, and her 
many varied Tints.” The “Indian subject” on 
the tablet is an Elephant, with a howdah on its 
back, kneeling down. 

The following brief epitome of the contents of 
this book will, it is hoped, prove of interest, as this 
volume is, it is believed, the earliest pufeh'shed collec- 
tion of authentic plates illustrating the manners 
and customs of the natives of any part of India. 
The Calcutta edition of Balthasar Solvyn’s plates, 
illustrating the manners and customs of the Hin- 
doos, was not published till 1799, although the 
prospectus or proposal for publishing them will 
be found in the Calcutta Gazette for 6th February 
1794. The better known French edition of Solvyn 
appeared in Paris in 1808, in 4 volumes, atlas 
folio, the publishing price being 100 guineas the 
set. 

Plate I,— The manner of crossing the river at 
Wanker, near Poona, during the monsoon. 

Seated on a trunk, on the top of a raft formed 
of “calibashes” lashed together, is an offictu- 
dressed in uniform ; three natives swimming by 
the side of the raft are urging it over a river. 
“In the background I have introduced coolies 
with his baggage ; distant from these, his bearers 
and palankeen, floating' in the same manner. 
Since the year 1793, this mode of crossing the river 
has been discontinued, on account of accident. s 
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which have happened, people having often been 
carried down by the strength of the current, not- 
withstanding the united efforts of those who con- 
ducted the calibashes.” 

Plate II. — Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, 
late Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, seated on 
the Musnud, at the Durbar of Poona, in which is 
introduced Nana Furnavese. 

'Ilia Peshwa is seated “ do-zanu” on the 
musnud, to the loft is Nana Furnavese. “ In survey- 
ing the Peshwa seated on the musnud, the eye is 
dazzled with the immense riches about him, but 
his effeminate dress and the unmanly-like attitude 
which the customs of the people make him under 
the necessity of observing, takes away from that 
dignity in appearance, which an European might 
expect to see in a Prince seated on a throne.” 

Plate III. — Savoy Mahadowrow, late Peshwa 
of the Mahratta Empire, exercising the long 
spear, with other Bramin Chiefs, near Parbuttee, 
at Poona. 

Plate IV. — Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, 
late Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, mounting 
his elephant on his return from Parbuttee, to the 
Durbar. 

Plate V. — The late Mahadajee Scindia, the 
(•cdebrated Mahratta Chief, seated in his tent. 

Plate VI. — Mahratta Peudarces returning to 
camp, after a plundering excursion during the 
late Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, late 
J’eshwa of the Mahratta’s expedition against Nizam 
Ally Khan. 

Pindarees, on elephants, mounted on horses 
and on foot, driving before them villagers laden 
with sheaves of ripe grain. 

“This sketch was made on my way to Ellora 
in order to make drawings of the stupendous 
excavated Hindoo temples there. At that period 
.Savoy Mahadowrow had taken the field against 
Nizam Ally Khan, on account ofthe latter refusing 
to pay some tribute due to the Mahrattas.” 

Plate VII. — A Suttee, or ceremony of a Hindoo 
woman proceeding to the funeral pile, to be 
burnt with her deceased husband. 

“ While at Poona, I was present at three cere- 
monies of this kind : the annexed sketch was j 
taken from the first I saw. The unfortunate | 
victim was a beautiful young Hindoo woman. On 
the death of her husband, she declared her re- 
solution to the court of Poona, that she would 
bum upon the same pile. They immediately 
issued orders, that every honor should be paid 
her; sepoys and a number of other attendants 
were sent, as also palankeens, and musicians, ele- 
plants, camels, horses, and in short everything 
which could form a grand procession. She went 
attended by these through the streets of POona, 


making a salam, (the token of her departure,) in- 
discriminately, to almost every one she met, 
after which she proceeded to the funeral pile, 
attended by a vast concourse of people. The pile 
was erected at the side of the Mulna and the 
Motta, two rivers which form a conjunction at 
Poona. The construction of the pile was very 
simple — it consisted of four poles, about eight feet 
high, struck slightly in the ground, at the distance 
of seven feet by five. Billets of wood were placed 
regularly within the space mai’ked by them, to 
the height of four feet ; between these were placed 
gobur, or cow-dung, baked in the snn, straw and 
other combustible matters ; — over these, oil was 
poured to accelerate the dissolution of the unfor- 
tunate victim. From the top of the poles others 
were tied across, so that the whole had the rude 
appearance of a bedstead. On the top of all were 
laid a great many billets of wood. 

“ On her arrival at the pile, her husband’s corpse 
(which was carried before her to the place) was 
immersed in the river, during which the Bramin 
priests, who attended on the occasion, muttered 
some prayers, and laid it on the ground. She sat 
some distance from it. Her head was adorned 
with flowers ; her relations presented her with 
beetlenut and sweetmeats, of which she partook : 
and they placed upon her wrists, bangles or 
bracelets. She seemed to be almost in a state of 
insensibility, on account of their having previous- 
ly given her gunja. After taking an affectionate 
leave of her friends she rose ; her husband’s body 
was carried beside her, and laid upon the pile, she 
ascended and laid down by it, embracing the 
corpse afterwards, four or five people laid hold 
of the poles fixed on the ground, and pulled them 
down, by which means, all the billets of wood, 
which were placed at top, fell upon them. In the 
interim, her nearest relations were employed in 
setting fire to the pile below, which they speedily 
effected, on account of the combustible matter 
contained ; in a few minutes it was in an entire 
blaze— they retreated, applying their hands to 
their mouths, making a most lamentable noise ; 
this with the shrieks of the unfortunate woman, 
were drowned by various music. She endeavour- 
ed to extricate herself from the flames, on which 
a Bramin, with a large billet of wood, struck her 
on the forehead ; which effectually stunned her, 
or perhaps deprived her of life- as after it, she 
was at rest. In a few hours, all that remained of 
this faithful pair was ashes ; those were thrown 
with some degree of ceremony into the river, 

“ Nothing could have induced me to be a specta- 
tor of this horrid scene, but a wish to give an 
exact representation of it.” 

Plate VIII. — A group of dancing girls. 
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Plate IX. — Getterha, or Annual Pair, held in 
front of the excavations of Ekvera, in the 
Mahratta Country. 

“ This wonderful work is very near the top of 
the Bhaur Ghaut, and almost opposite to the fort 
of Logur.” 

Plate X. — Mohometans performing the Mohur- 
rum, or mourning of Hossein. 

Plate XI. — Parsees assembled for devotion at 
sunset. 

Plate XII.— Different modes of conveyance 
used at Bombay. 

“ In this sketch, I have introduced palankeens, 
chair-palankeens, mehannas, doolies, and a hac- 
kery, or cart; these being the modes of con- 
veyance prevalent there, and indeed all over India.” 

In the “ chair palankeen,” which is like a sedan 
chair, is seated a stout Englishman, in white 
clothes, reading a book, very like General “ Koir 
Wig” in Rowlandson’s sketch, in the ‘ Adventiwes 
of Qui Hi? in Hindostan,’ London: 1816. 

Plate XIII. — Bombay Subadars, Jemadars, 
Sepoys, &c. 

Plate XIV. — The launching of the ship Carron 
from the Bombay Dockyard. 

Plate XV. — Artificers at work. 

Goldsmiths at work on the steps in front of an 
Englishman’s house, a lady and two gentlemen 
looking on. 

Plate XVI. — Gentoos at devotion. 

“ In this sketch I have introduced the Bratnin 
priest at Ekver’a, with other two Hindoos wor- 
shipping in the temple there, the Liugum or 
Mahdew.” 

Plate XVII, — Gentoos lamenting the death of 
a deceased relative, or friend. 

A group of six Hindu women at the door of a 
native hut, beating their breasts with the palms 
"of their hands : through the doorway of the hut is 
seen the dead person, covered with a white cloth, 
laid out on a charpfii. 

Plate XVIII. — Snake catchers exhibiting a 
cobra de capello. 

Plate XIX. — Fakeers or devotees of different 
casts. 

In this plate Mabon delineates, two Hindu, two 
Muhammadan and one Sikh Faqir. 

Aechd. Constable. 


A HINDOO SHRINE ON THE CASPIAN, 

In our walks about the streets of Resht our 
servant Gopal, with his red turban and Indian 
costume, attracted great attention among the 
Khurds and Kosaks, who frequently inquired if 
he was a Thrk. The Persians seemed to un- 
derstand better his belongings, called him a Mul- 


tfini, and declared he had come to join his brother. 
I inquired what they meant, and learned in reply, 
that one of the “ lions” of the place was Sura- 
khani, a temple some ten miles away, which all 
visitors made a point to see, containing images 
th.at were worshipped. It was lighted by sacred 
flames, which shot up out of the ground, and for 
centuries it had been under the faithful guardian- 
ship of Mult^nis. Who the Mult&nis were I did 
not at first comprehend ; but, finally, it occurred to 
me that a Mult&ni must be synonymous with 
HindustS,ni, or a native of India; that the city of 
Multdn on the Indus must have been in the 
distant past an important centre, commercially 
and politically ; and Multani might have been 
used by the Eastern nations to designate the 
people from that city itself, as well as those who 
hailed from portions south of the Indus. AVe were 
now very anxious to see what we concluded must 
be a Hindu temple in Russia ; ajid especially to 
interview the Hindu priest, if such he could be, 
in charge of the sacred spot, as we should then 
settle all doubts, and learn how it came to pass 
that the natives of Hindustan, who have such an 
antipathy to wandering to any great distance from 
their own country, were induced to make such an 
extensive journey, exposed to every kind of danger, 
both by sea and land, and finally be willing to 
erect a temple in such an out-of-the-way place, 
among people who were perfect strangers to their 
faith. Still more surprising was it that they 
should keep up so faithfully the guardianship of 
their idols, by constant recruits sent from time to 
time all the way from India, as we were told. 
These were points that cast an air of improbability 
about the whole matter, causing it to seem most 
unlikely, and made us very desirous of solving 
the mystery. If the pagoda was a fire-temple 
belonging to the Guebres, such a circumstance 
would be not at all strange, but would rather be 
the most natural thing that could happen ; and 
that it is such a temple is distinctly stated in the 
works of several travellers, who are regarded aa 
authority on matters out here, but who evidently 
would not know a Hindu were they to meet him, 
and to whom a fire-temple and a heathen pagoda 
were one aud the same thing. As much as a 
century and a half ago, JonaB Hanway mentioned 
the existence of forty or more Hindu devotees 
residing at Baku. Why, then, we thought, 
might there not be some descendant of tl.em still 
living, who would be a curiosity to behold, and 
whose acquaintance it would be profitable ■ for 
us to make? Accordingly in tho afternoon, we 
hired a fine-looking droschky with a span of fast 
hardy Kalmuk ponies, who took us all about the 
town for only sixty kopeks (one shilling and 
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eightpence) for the first hour, which is tlie govern- 
ment regulation. The charge for the next hour 
is about one-half that of the first. An hour later, 
we had arranged with our driver to take lis in his 
droschky to Surakhani, and bring us back, for the 
sum of five roubles (fourteen shillings). In addition 
to the span of horses we had, a third horse was 
quickly harnessed abreast of the other two, which 
we learned was the custom when driving off for 
some distance. We started from Baku at a quar- 
ter to four o’clock. Our driver was a Kosak, with 
a tall, black Astrakhan hat on ; and, what is more, 
he was a regular Jehu, as ho drove us over the 
undulating and poorly constructed roads, full of 
ruts and sand, at a ten-mile-per-hour rate. We 
passed through two small villages, and in sight of 
many oil-factories, which from the dark smoke 
they emitted, showed that they were running on 
full time. The air around was filled with an 
outrageous odour. 

On approaching Surakhani, a place composed 
simply of two large oil factories, we readily dis- 
tinguished the Hindu temple, whitewashed, and 
surrounded by a high stone wall, with a large 
wooden gate for its main entrance. Gopal could 
hardly contain himself. We got out of the car- 
riage ; but found the door locked, and could see no 
one in the inside. Wo then walked around into 
the nearest factory yard, where we were told that 
the priest had gone that afternoon to Baku, and 
that without him we could not enter the temple. 
However, by persuasion and the offer of a keran, 
the key to a small backdoor was forthcoming, by 
means of which an entrance was easily effected at 
a point where the walls of the factory and the 
temple joined. We passed through and out of one 
of the cells, several of which are built into the 
high surrounding wall, where the devotees lived. 
In the centre of this almost circular enclosure, with 
a diameter averaging about one hundred feet was 
the temple proper, — a strong, quadrangular struc- 
ture, bearing marks of age, but in good repair, 
surmounted with a dome some thirty to forty feet 
high. From the dome hung a rope on the inside ; 
and to its end, some three feet from the floor, was 
fastened, suspended in tlio air, a good-sized cop- 
per l)ell, just .such as is rung by Hindus in their 
temples when performing their devotions. Besides 
the bell, nothing was to be seen, save a metallic 
tube, which protruded a foot or two out of the 
floor, and had some cotton batting stuck into it. 
This the man who furnished us the key pulled out, 
and in its place held a lighted match. The result 
was the same as when one lights a gas jet. We 
then were shown into the only cell still occupied. 
In it we readily recognized articles peculiar to the 
Hindus. There were pictures of Ganpati, the 


four-armed elephant god of Siva, and a few other 
deities. The last were Penates, or household 
divinities, cut out of small pieces of silver and 
. gilded ware. They were arranged on a small 
raised altar in the middle of the cell : and about 
them were gas-jets like the one already describ- 
ed, and which our ciceroni lighted, one after the 
other, whispering audibly that the place we were 
in was very holy. The man, though a Muham- 
madan, had evidently witnessed the Hindu priest 
in profound earnestness at his prayers ; and the 
darkness of the room, lighted up with flames fed 
from the spirit world beneath, had impressed him 
with an awe that characterized his every action. 
Having noticed all that was to be seen, and satis- 
fied ourselves that, though miles away from India, 
we had not yet got away from India’s gods, we 
started to return to the city ; hoping to find the 
old priest there, and get out of him something 
about the temple and its wonderful history. It 
was already growing dark. The fires from ignited 
gas in ditches, dug here and there for burning 
lime and baking bi’ick, lighted up the sky, and 
enabled us to realize, to a very exact degree, 
the appearance of the country when under an 
extensive illumination gotten up by the citizens of 
Baku to celebrate some festive occasion, or in 
honour of the visit of some important official to 
their city. Few, if any, places have such natural 
resources for an illumination on so grand, yet 
economical a scale as Baku ; and the idea that we 
were riding over “ gas-works” on a gigantic scale, 
it must be confessed, suggested thoughts quite 
peculiar to the time and place. Our Jehu drove 
back even faster than when we came, breaking the 
harness twice in his efforts to urge on the horses, 
regardless of deep ruts and steep banks. We give 
the palm to Russian steel and Baku carriages, 
manufactured, we were told, in St. Petersburg, for 
withstanding all strain when a Kosak is the 
driver, and three Kalmak ponies harnessed abreast 
are making for home. We were back iil the 
city by seven o’clock; and were just dashing 
round a corner, before drawing up by our steamer, 
when the driver suddenly reined in the horses and 
stopped. We wondered what had happened. The 
driver, pointing to a group of men seated on the 
steps of a liquor shop, informed us that the priest 
we wanted to see was there. I turned and spoke 
in Hindustani, asking the man to come to us. 
The sound of liis native tongue startled him ; and 
he stai’ed at ns wildly as he approached. When 
we told him that we had just come from his 
country, and as a proof showed him Gopal, the 
man’s joy knew- no bounds. His story, in brief, 
was, that he ir&s a native of Labor. Nearly ten 
years had elapsed since he left Karfichi by native 
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craft, in company with two associates, and arrived 
at Bandar Abbas, after a narrow escape from 
drowning in a storm. From Bandar Abbas, they 
came on by hard, exposed marches to Kirman, 
Yezd, and Teheran, and thence by the same route 
that we had taken. They were twelve months 
making their long journey. At Baku, they 
found the temple in charge of an old priest, who, 
on being relieved, returned to India, there to in- 
duce others to follow his footsteps, just as his 
predecessor had secured these three fresh arrivals. 
One of the associates died after a stay here of a 
year or two. Shortly after, the other became so 
homesick that he returned to India, promising 
straightway to send substitutes in his place. No 
one as yet had Appeared ; and the priest, still a 
man in the prime of life, was getting very much 
discouraged. He declared he could not stay any 
longer a voluntary exile from friends and country, 
even though he should have to commit the unpar- 
donable sin of leaving the divinities unattended, — 
a circumstance without a precedent, he said ; for 
no break had yet occurred in the guardianship by 
Hindus of the temple since its erection, over eleven 
hundred years ago, but about which he evidently 
knew as little as he did about its subsequent 
history. Further than this, he was rapidly for- 
getting his motlier-tongue, and talking a mixture 
of Armenian and Turkish : so that, outside of a 
plain, ordinary conversation, he not only had 
difficulty in expressing himself, but often failed to 
complete his Hindustani sentences, making it very 
hard to understand him. One thing was evident : 
the man was losing faith in the virtue and efficacy 
of his Penates, and declared that they were not 
what they used to be. To prove this, he went on 
to show how much wealth had been slowly ac- 
cumulating for ages at his shrine, part of which 
had come all the way from India ; but the rest was 
the result of offerings from many people not so far 
away, who, though of a different faith, visited the 
sacred spot,— partly from curiosity, and partly 
from a general superstition in the vague belief 
that it is wise to appease deity under all forms. 
This wealth had lately been carried off in the 
night by parties who could not be found; and, 
if the gods could not take care of what was their 
own, the priest seriously doubted whether they 
could look after him and his interests, and that 
of those gone before him. Evidently this idea had 
made a strong impression upon him ; for on the 
next day, when our steamer was advertised to 
start, this orthodox Hindu urged and besought 
me to take him along as my servant, just as I was 
doing by Gopal, even at the risk of his losing | 
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caste and undoing the accumulated merit, which 
was the direct result of so many years of self- 
sacrifice and penance. From England he said he 
would return with Gopal to India. On finding I 
could not take him, he determined he would aban- 
don the idols to the tender mercies of some Muham- 
madan friends, and go back the way he had 
come ; declaring this life he was leading to be a 
humbug 


PROF. SCHIEPNER. 

The death of Anton von Schiefner, which was 
announced in the Athonmuni of November 29th of 
last year, leaves such a sensible void in more than 
one department of Oriental and linguistical re- 
seai’ch that a fuller notice of his life and literary 
work may, it is hoped, be welcome to many stu- 
dents to whom his name has long been familiar as 
one of the foremost Oriental scholars in Russia. 

Schiefner was born on July 18th, 1817, at Reval, 
where his father, who had emigrated from Bohe- 
mia at the end of last century, was established as 
a merchant. After passing through the grammar 
school of his native place, he matriculated in the 
University of St. Petersburg in 18'd6, and at the 
wish of his uncle, W. Schneider, who held the pro- 
fessorship of Roman Law and was anxious that 
young Schiefner should succeed him some day, 
enrolled his name as a student of jurisprudence, 
while he continued at the same time his philologi- 
cal studies under Prof. Graefe, who had been the 
first in Russia to write and lecture on compara- 
tive grammar. After creditably passing the usual 
examination at the end of a four years’ course, he 
went to Berlin in 18-10 to attend the lectures of 
the celebrated jurist F. C. von Savigny; but 
soon the classes of Boeckh, Bopp, Lachmann, and 
Trendelenburg had greater attractions for him, 
and eventually he gave himself entirely up to 
his favourite philological pursuits. The influence 
which the lectures of those far-famed professors 
exerted on him is traceable throughout his literary 
career. On his return to St. Petersburg he was 
made, in IBIS, Professor of Latin, and subse- 
quently of Greek, in the First Grammar School, 
and devoted himself exclusively to the study of 
the classics and more especially the Greek philoso- 
phei’S. A few years later, however, he took up the 
serious study of Tibetan, for which the libraries 
of St Petersburg offered special o])portunities. 
After being appointed in 1848 one of theliiirariiias 
of the Imperial Academy, he was elected in 1852 a 
member of that learned body, the cultivation of 
the Tibetan language and literature being assigned 


* From Midnight Marches through Persia, By H, Balantiae of Bombay, (Boston, 1879), PP- 329 238. 
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to him as his special function. Simultaneously ho 
held from 1860 to 1873 the professorship of the 
classical languages in the Roman Catholic theolo- 
gical seminary. In the last-mentioned year he was 
promoted to an ordinary membership in the Im- 
perial Academy, with the predicate “ Excellency.” 
After a fortnight’s illness, which from the very 
beginning gave rise to the gravest apprehensions, 
ho died on November 16th of the year which has 
closed. 

It is in three directions that Schiefner has made 
his mark in literary history. In the first place he 
contributed to the Memoires and Bulletin of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg a number of 
valuable articles on the language and literature of 
Tibet, of which the following are of special in- 
terest : — Additions and Corrections to Schmidt’s 
^Edition of the Dsanglun, 1852 ; The Life of Gdkya- 
muni, translated in abstract from the Tibetan, 1853; 

‘ On Foucaux’s Edition and Translation of Bgya 
tch’er rol im,’ 1850 ; Studies on the Tibetan Lan- 
guage, 1851, 1856, 1864, 1877 ; On the Periods of 
Human Decadence, from a Buddhistic Point of 
View, 1851 ; Translation of the forty-two Sutras, 
1851 ; On some Eastern Versions of the Legend of 
Ithampsinitus, 1869 ; Buddhistic Stories, translated 
from the Tibetan, 1875-7 ; On Vasubandhu’s Gdthd- 
sangrnha (the Tibetan Dhammapada), 1878. Be- 
sides, he separately publislicd in Tibetan and 
Oorman Vimalaprainottararafnarndld, 1858, and 
Tdrandtha' s History of Buddhism in India, 1869; 
in Tibetan and Latin, Bharata’s Answers, 1875, 
and the ancient Sanskrit-Tibetan-Mongolian glos- 
sary Mahdvyutpatti (1859). When his fatal illness 
overtook him he was busy collecting and arranging 
materials towards a work on the Bonpo or pre- 
Buddhistic religion of Tibet. 

Schiefner possessed also a respectable acquaint- 
ance with Mongolian ; but, unlike his predecessor 
T. J. Schmidt, who was a far better Mongolian 
than Tibetan scholar, he confined his principal 
labours to the Tibetan language. 

In the second place, he was for a considerable 
number of years engaged in arranging and pre- 
paring for publication the memoirs and linguis- 
tical materials left by tlic great Finnic ethnologist 
Alexander Castren, who, after spending twelve 
years among the various Ugro-Fiimio tribes of 
Norway, Lapland, and Siberia, had finally suc- 
cumbed in the prime of life to the hardships 
which he had had to endure. Of the twelve 
volumes brought out by Schiefner from 1853 to 
1861 only two arb narrative; seven treat of the 
languages of the Bamoyedic tribes, the Koibal, 
Karagass, Tungusian, Buryat, Ostiak, and Kottic 
tongues, and three co.ntain Castren’s researclies 
on the mythology, ethnology, and literature of the 


tribes he had visited. This mass of valuable 
material would probably long have remained dor- 
mant in the University library at Helsingfors had 
not Schiefner, at the instance of the Imperial 
Academy, arranged it and made it generally 
accessible in a lucid translation from the Swedish 
original into German. His independent works 
under this head comprise translations of the great 
Finnic epic Kalevala (1852), the heroic poetry of 
the Tartars of Minussiii (1859), and the lays of 
the Wotes (1856), as well as a number of highly 
interesting essays on Finnic mythology (1850-62). 

Wliile ho was still in the mid.st of these studies, 
the languages of the Caucasus began to engage 
his attention ; and it was in the first place the 
Tush language on the analysis of which he brought 
to bear his wonderful philological acumen. After 
a preliminary report on that language, which he 
laid before the Academy in June, 1854, he brought 
out two years later a full treatise upon it. It was 
mainly through the study of this work that Baron 
P. Uslar was stimulated to investigating on the 
spot also the other languages of the Caucasus. 
In a full account by Schiefner of recent researches 
on these languages, which will be found incor- 
porated in the Annual Address of the President of 
the Philological Society, just published, the author 
speaks of his own share in those most difficult 
researches with a modesty and reserve which might 
well be commended to linguistic scholars of far 
inferior abilities and attainments. 

As that statement can easily be referred to for 
further details, it may here suffice to enumerate 
the various memoirs by Schiefner on those lan- 
guages Essn?/ on the Awar (1862), followed (in 
1872) by a more comprehensive account of that 
language and a collection of Awar texts, with a 
translation ; Essay on the language of the Tides 
1863) ; onP. von Uslar’ s Abechasian studies (1863); 
Bcsearchcs into the Tchetchenz language 
Beport on P. von Uslar’s Kasi Kuniiik studies 
(1866) ; Reporfs oji P. von Uslar’s investigation of 
the Hurkanian (1871), and Kuriman languages 
(1873). Also of the Osseticlanguage( which, though 
locally Caucasian, belongs to the Iranian group) 
Schiefner had made himself master ; a number of 
translations from that language by his pen, seve- 
ral of them accompanied with the original text, 
appeared in the Bulletin of the Academy in the 
years 1862 to 1867. For many of his linguistical 
investigations ho had, with as much tact as 
patience, availed himself of the presence in St. 
Petersburg of natives (soldiers chiefly) of the 
districts on the languages of which he happened 
to be engaged. The importance, however, of the 
vast mass of linguistical material thus opened up 
by him, and of the results to which bis investiga- 
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tious led, has not yet been fully realized, except so 
far, perhaps, as his numerous contributions to our 
knowledge of Eastern fables are concerned, for 
which branch of literature he evinced throughout 
his works a keen appreciation. 

While his loss as the representative authority 
on all matters concerning Tibetan literature and 
the languages of the Caucasus is felt to be irre- 
parable, it is not 'less deplored by many savanis in 
this country, as well as in France, Germany, and 
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Austria, with whom he was allied by ties of 
intimate friendship. 

He visited England three times for tlie purpose 
of literary researches — in 18615, 1867, and 1878 — 
and he will long ho remembered here for his single- 
heartedness, his sprightly conversation, and his 
nnswerving devotion to the scientific pursuits 
which he had made the task of his life.^ 

R. Rost. 

January 1, 1880. 
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Buduha Gata, the Hermitage of ^akyaMuni. Ry Riljen- 
dralala Mitra, LL.D., C.I.B., &,c. &o. Published wider 
orders of the Government of Bengal. Calcutta, 1878. 

First Notice. 

Outwardly this is a large quarto volume, hand- 
somely printed, of 258 pages of text and 16 of 
preface, contents and errata, with fifty-one plates 
— 34 tinted and 5 plain lithographs, and 12 photo- 
graphs. Published by orders of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, no pains has been spared to make it look 
well by printers or lithographers. 

Buddha Gaya, the birthplace of Buddhism, 
the Holy City of the great monastic religion of 
Eastern Asia, is a place of much interest, and the 
illustration of its history and antiquities is well 
deserving the patronage of Government. Its 
remains had already been to some extent illustrated 
by Buchanan Hamilton, Major M. Kittoe, General 
Cunningham, Mr. Fergusson, and others, and in 
this bulky volume Hr. Rajendralala Mitra takes 
up the subject with a view, we might expect, to 
an exhaustive treatment of it. It may therefore 
not be out of place here to examine, somewhat in 
detail, how he has performed this public task, and 
to indicate the quality of the contents of this large 
volume. The author has such a repute as a scholar, 
that no one can wonder that the Bengal Govern- 
ment entrusted him with so important a duty. But 
of late he has so frequently contradicted our greatest 
authorities in Indian Antiquities— J. Fergusson, 
D.C.L., and General Cunningham — men of true 
genius, who have done lasting service to the subject 
of their special study,— that it seems desirable to 
learn whether he or they speak with the greater 
knowledge and authority, or whether the Bengali 
Doctor is not liable to mistakes of even more 
serious character than the authorities he differs 
from. 

The great point aimed at in the volume seems 
to bo to prove that Mr. Fergusson is wrong in 
attributing the building of the great Buddha- Gaya 

^ From The Athenceum of January 24. 

^ It is nearly a coiuiterpa.rt of the Eodhidruina teinplo 
at Pagan which was erected by king Jayasiihha, 1201-1227 


temple to the Burmese, — though his opinion is fully 
borne out by the style, especially when comjjarod 
with that of existing remains of temples of about tlio 
same age in Burma,“ and supported by the evidence 
of inscriptions, one of which records the repairs or 
rebuilding of the temple in 1106 a.b.,^ and the 
other distinctly states (p. 208) that this temple 
“ was constructed a fourth time and finished ou 
Friday the 10th day of Pyadola in the Sakkara j 
year 667 (1305 a.d).” The author on the contrary 
hold.s that — as there was a great temple here in 
the 7th century, — that still existing must be the 
same ; the Burme.se could only have plastered it 
and done some trifling repairs ! 

At p. 102 we meet a statement that might have 
been expected in Baron Munchausen, and there is 
no correction of it in the Errata : it is to the effect 
that the author measured ten bricks, and the first 
was 15^ X 5' 0" X 9' 5" x 2' 7" : — that brick of 
four dimensions would bo a puzzle for mathema- 
ticians who assert that there are only three dimen- 
sions ; and the other nine were also extraordinary 
bricks, for they measured from 14' to 16 feet ii; 
length, some 9' 8" and others 10' 6" broad and 
2' 3" to 2' 7" thick ! We have seen big bricks of 
gi’eat age, but nothing like the size of these : 
possibl}", however, it is a mistake or rather a 
series of mistakes, of which the author as well as 
the printer must share the blame. 

We pass from the author’s ideas on the repre- 
sentation of the sizes of bricks, to those on 
Palaeontology, which are as strange. At p. 213 he 
remarks that the “ Chhadanta” elephant, so well 
known in Buddhist mythology, could have been 
neither a Mastodon trilopodon nor M. tetralo- 
podon, nor jmt an Mepkas of the stegodon, liucodon 
or enelephasis species, bub probably the extinct 
Hippopotamus SivaJensis ! This long extinct fossil 
animal he believes to have been remembered by tlu 
early Hindus (p. 153). Are the representatioiis 
of the Chhadanta Elephant like a Hippopotamus r 

A.n. — See Crawford’s Embassy to Ava (8vo ed,), vol. 1. 
p. 117. 

=< Sec Jour. A. S. Ben. vol. XXXVII. p. 97. 
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Some of the illustrations will amuse, if they do 
not perplex, the reader: thus on plate vii. is 
given a photograph of the ‘ Southern Facade of 
the Great Temple’, which is intelligible enough, but 
the next plate is the same thing “ restored.” No 
one looking at it would suppose that the first could 
ever be restored so as to look the least like the 
second ; their proportionate heights to the bottom 
of the finial (which is destroyed in the first) are as 
3 to 5. We turn to the text p. 79, and are told 
in a footnote that the plate is wrong ; “ the 
number of storeys above the terrace should be 
eight as in the photograph’! (the first we suppose) 
“ and not nine.” But even this correction would 
not make the two in any way comparable. The 
author in trying his hand at a ‘ restored drawing’ 
has failed to see that both the proportions and the 
details of the original should be followed ; and, not 
having attended to this,' his restoration is a delu- 
sion. After comparing these two plates, on looking 
next at the ‘ restored Porch of the Great Temple’ 
in plate xix, of which “there is at present no such 
structure,” the reader will have no hesitation in 
concluding that it never did nor could have existed 
— unless it had been put up in the 19th century. 

This failure to comprehend what is before 
him, must seriously affect the value of any re- 
construction Dr. EajendraMla may attempt. 
We doubt if he so understands the elements that 
enter into the distinction of successive forms of a 
style, as to be able to judge of the value of a re- 
storation of any building. 

From architecture we turn to the sculptures re- 
presented in his many tinted plates ; and of these 
we first remark generally that the features given 
to the figures are not such as are usually met with 
in Hindu or Buddhist sculptures : the faces are 
two narrow below, and just such as students from 
our Schools of Art are most apt to draw if not 
carefully watched and kept right. In the smaller 
details also there are errors of carelessness and 
inaccuracy that the author ought not to have 
tolerated : some of these we shall remark below. 

Dr. Eajendralala, however, whilst intent on con- 
tradicting whatheconsidersthe mistakes of General 
Cunningham, Mr. J. Fergusson and Professor 
Weber, has but short space to devote to the de- 
scription and explanation of the details of the 
sculptures he presents ; but being a native of India, 
and having a great reputation for scholarship, it 
could hardly be supposed he would make any 
mistake in mythology. We are sorry, however) 
to have to point out even in this department such 
errors as he might surely have easily avoided. 

* Here the draughtsman has omitted his tail. 

’ Here again the elephant’s head, represented in the 
Bcnlptore, is omitted in the drawing. 


At p. 133 is a very meagre account of the sculp- 
ture on plate xx. fig. 3. The central figure is 
Buddha under the Bodhi tree conventionally re- 
presented by two leaves ; and round him are some 
of the principal scenes in the legend of his life. 
Below, on his right, is a representation of the story- 
told by Hiwen Thsang, of Buddha at M a t h u r a, 
when the monkey brought him a pot of honey and 
then fell into a tank,* and was drowned, but, for thi.s 
meritorious act, became a man in the next birth. 
Above this is the well-known incident at E fi. j a- 
griha, in which the elephant let loose to kill 
Buddha, is represented’ kneeling at the feet of the 
teacher. Above this, again, istheBan^ras scene 
ofBuddha seated (in the dharmachakra mudrd) and 
first preaching his law. On the opposite side a, 
similar representation is perhaps intended to re- 
present him on his visit to Svarga to teach his 
mother ; and jnst below it is the scene where Mah& 
Modgalfiyana requested him to descend. Below 
this is Mayadevi holding the branch of a tree 
and on the lowest compartment is represented, 
according to custom, the maker of the image. 
Above all is the Nirvdna scene. Such slabs are 
abundant about Buddha-Gayfi, all representing 
the same favourite scenes, none of which need be 
mistaken. In the P&nch P&ndava temple there 
is a very good example of it where the monkey in 
the first and the elephant in the second scene are 
very well cut ; also the deer below the Bandras 
scene, and a sal tree at the head and feet of -the 
nirvdna figure ; while in the Svarga scene a dis- 
ciple is making namaSkdra to the staiiding Bud- 
dha, as related by Fa-Hian ; and the infant Buddha 
is represented as being born from the side of 
Mdyd — Sakra making music at the great event. 
Round the nimbus is the formula Ye dharma hetu, 
&c., and on the pedestal is an inscription, dated 
in the 11th year of King Mahi pala’s reign 
which reads thus : — 

['] 

C®] 

II 

"Why has Dr. Rajeudraldla passed over all this in 
entire silence? The details are just what give 
interest to the sculpture, and the inscription so far 
fixes its age. 

On plate xxx. are represented three figures, 
which he regards as ‘ Buddha and attendants 
or disciples’ (p. 135) : but if we look at the two 

* This ia so badly drawn that no one would recognise 
even the attitade. 
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attendants, the ushnU (turban) or top-knot at 
once indicates that they are not disciples (who are 
never so represented), but all three are Buddhas. 
On plate xxi. fig. 3 is another similar sculpture 
which he has failed to explain (p. 135), though it 
is plainly enough Buddha travelling, with I n d r a 
the raja of Swarga carrying the umbrella over 
him, and Nagaraja the king of Patala with the 
saptaphana or seven-hooded cobra' and bearing 
the kaman^lu or water bottle. 

The object in the lap of Buddha (plate xxiii. 
fig. 2) seems to have perplexed our author (p. 134), 
yet it is quite common in the later representa- 
tions of Buddha, and indicates no penance, as he 
imagines, but is simply the bhikshdpdtra.^ 

With the representations of the Bodhisattwas 
he seems to be even less acquainted than with 
those of the Buddhas ; for, (on p. 136) he makes 
out fig. 2® on pi. xiii, with the ehahra chinh'a 
on his hand, to be Avalokiteswara — which it 
certainly is not. On pi. xx. fig. 1, the figure now 
worshipped asT & r a d e v i, was indeed originally a 
form of Padmap&ni, though it is hardly ever recog- 
nised as such, but is well known asSimhanatha 
L o k e s V a r a — easily recognised by the lion which 
attends him, and on which he is sometimes repre- 
sented as seated. At the right side of this figure is 
cut, in letters of the 8th or 9th century, the words 
8ri Buddhandgasya, which neither the artist nor 
the author has noticed. The figure on pi. xxxii. 
fig. 3 may be Padmapani.as he says,— but it is much 
more like Minauathaor Manj ughosha ; and that 
on plate xxiii. fig. 6, is not Padraapani, for it has 
a bell in the one hand and ajala pdtra in the other, 
and is a figure frequently seen in temples of the 
Abhyantara sect of Buddhists. Figure 3 on the same 
plate is similarly wrongly called Padmapani 
(p. 136), for it has the northern style of dress, 
described by Varaha Mihira as appropriate to 
S r y a, with stockings on his feet and two lotus 
flowers in his hands. 

Figure 2 on pi. xxxii is the image now wor- 
shipped as Vagisvari. This the author 
mistakes for Vajrapani, whilst it is undoubtedly 
a form of Manjusri, the Buddhist god of 
learning, of which Yagisvara ( Vdk-uvara) is 
a well known name among the Buddhists of 
Nepal, — a fact that might have kept the learned 
author right. The three figures (pis. xxix. and 
xxvi. figs, lands) which he calls Mayadevis (p. 137), 
we suspect are not so, for what the Babu calls a 

’ This again is quite misrepresented in the plate. 

* It is almost always so represented in the images in 
Nepal. 

® He says “ fig. 1,” — but mistakes of this kind are nu- 
merous ; on p. 139 ho refers to fig. 4 on “ plate xxx,” when he 
must mean pi. xxxi. On p. 125 he has 8aka 12.30 =1163 a.d. 

So an old man informed the writer. 

** The front or proper pair of hands are in the dharrm- 


tilaka is really a third eye which Mayadevi is 
never represented with ; — these are most probably 
Tan trie forms of Tara. 

The supposed female Demon, plate xxxi. fig. 2, 
isVasudhar a, — and here again the Babu per- 
haps forgot his spectacles when he examined the 
original, for there are no horses on the stone (as 
on bis drawing) but pigs 1 This figure is common 
on the east side of the great tope at Sanohi : at 
least three lay there, not long ago, among the 
ruins. In Banaras there is a fine black stone one 
with seven hogs below, and an inscription ; and there 
one of the faces of the devi is also that of a pig. 

Again fig. 1 plate xxxi. is another image of 
V asudharH, which he “ fancies” is “ intended 
for Savitri Devi, who has apparently seized an 
opportunity to have a drive in the chariot of her 
husband the sun-god Sdrya” (p. 132). Where in 
India did ho get hold of such an idea ? and the 
horses ! — why, he has indeed represented them by 
seven horse heads, but the stone has hoars ! 

Plate xxxi. fig. 3 represents an image of a ddvi, 
brought from the ruins of the monastery to the 
north of the temple by estimation it is about 
73 feet high by 4 broad. This figure with its nine 
pairs of hands^^ is not accurately described by our 
author, (p. 138) nor does he notice the inscription 
below it in letters of the 9th or 10th century, 
which reads, — 

What he calls in the text (p. 138) ‘ another re- 
presentation of this devi,’ but on the plate (xx. 
fig . 2) ‘ a figure of Buddha,’ —is a form of T S, r S. 

Figure 2 on pi. xxi. he calls a Nfi.gakanyd (p. 138): 
why a mother with her child in her lap should be 
called a Tcanyd or ‘maiden,’ he does not tell us. The 
dress is sufficient to show that his “ devotee,” on pi. 
xxiii, is only a Mlika or figure of a laic, suchas were 
often presented by worshippers to the temples. 

Even Hindu gods, the author misnames ; thus 
(p. 139) he calls fig. 4 on pi. xx. P r i t h v t d S v i, 
whereas it is evidently Y a m u n & on the tortoise, 
as represented again and again at ElniA, at 
TJdayagiri in Bhopal, and elsewhere. Pig. 4 on 
pi. xxxi. he has not recognised as the Buddhist 
Mahakfila. The subject represented in plate 
xxvi. fig. 2 is at the Mahant’s monastery, built into 

clmhm mndr& ; the right hands from below are, — 2nd 
broken ; 3rd in the mra mudrd (blessing with prosperity) ; 
4th, holds the hhadaga or sword ; 5th, in the ia/ijant atti- 
tude, or bidding begone ; 6th, holds the Mjapura or citroii ; 
7th, the anlcnh ; 8ih, the vajra ; and 9th, the paraiu. Of 
the left, the 2nd is broken, the 3rd holds the danda,; 4th, 
the lotus stalk ; 5th, the kalasa ; 6th, the p&ia ; 7th, the 
chakra ; 8th, the dhvaja (?) ; and the 9th is broken. 
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the south-east corner of the surrounding wall, out- 
side : below is an inscription in characters of the 
8th or 9th century : — PaindapdtikcLclhiycndralilia- 
drasya — “(Oiff) of Paindapatika Dhiyendrabha- 
dra.” The two figures on which the third stands 
are — Bhhti under the loft foot, and under the right 
BhUto : it is a Tantric or secret image of a Bodhi- 
sattwa,^'* but Dr. Rajondralala passes it off (p. 139), 
simply as a figure of Bhairava. 

On plate xxxiv. fig. 2 ho has a long story (pp. 
155-56) to tell, which seems to have little to do with 
the sculpture except that it relates to a Kinnari ; 
but the Buddhist Kinnaras had human busts and 
birds’ wings and feet. We may refer for examples 
to the Barahat tope, early Mathura, and Mavalli- 
puram sculptures, or the wall-paintings at Ajanta. 
But the figure here has not a horse's head even (as 
the Brahmanica legends represent the Kinnaras), it 
has the short mane and long ears of an assd® How 
would it wear the “ jewelled coronet” he speaks of? 
On the inner side of a pillar of the rail of the second 
sthpa at Sanchi is a similar sculpture where the 
second figure is a child with three mangoes in his 
hand, and carried on her side over the rocks by this 
asinine mother. So here, we suspect, it is her son 
she holds by the hand. A third example was found 
recently by Mr. Burgess at Bhaja where it occurs 
in the midst of a crowd of other figures. It most 
probably relates to some story of a Oardablu devi, 
as yet unknown. 

Plate xxxv. fig. 5 represents a man sitting in 
front of a cave on a rocky hill, — not a stone 
house as the Babu has it (p. 157). In all sculptures 
and paintings of the Buddhist period, hills are 
represented as in this figure. 

The “ acrobatic performance” (p. 158) in fig, 1 
plate XXX vii. is familiar to us in Buddhist sculptures 
as a Gandharvayug)iid, or aGandharva and Apsara ; 
and fig. 6 is well known as a kirttimukha (also 
plate xliv. fig. 5). 

Plate xliii — the Bharmadhdtumandala perplexes 
the learned doctor (p. 143)— he does not even 
give its name. But in the area of almost every 
Buddhist temple two or more of these are to be 
seen of stone or brass or other mctal.^* They vary 
in details but are all of the same type. The outer 
band is not “ of leaves” as he describes it, but flames, 
and the circle is called jvdldvali ; the 2ud, vayrdvall; 
and the 3rd, padnidvali. Inside this is the jagaii (or 
surrounding wall) with its four doors, and in the 
centreis the.dsawa or seat, upon which is sometimes 
laid a large vajra. At the Svayambhunath tope in 
Nepal is a large gilt copper Bharmadhdtumandala 
and on it lies a huge vajra with an inscription of 

A counterpart of this figure may be seen in a plate in 
Eafflos’s Java (vol. II. p. 5C), from a metal cast found near 
the mountain Dieng or Prahu. 


the time of Pratapamalla. The Mahayana sectaries 
say that Indra made such a throne for l^akya Muni 
when he was about to become a Buddha. : it closely 
resembles the samavasarna of the Jainas, 

More than two pages (160-63) are devoted to 
prove that General Cunningham was quite wrong 
in supposing that the figure in plate 1. represent.s 
Apollo or Sdrya. Now General CunninghaTO’.s 
account is quite correct — he speaks of the “ two 
attendants” however without stating that they are 
females. What the Babu thinks the sculpture 
does represent he docs not make very clear. We 
hold that it is S fi ry a in his chariot ; and similar 
figures may be seen at Elura and Sanchi, and 
always with his two wives Chhaya, and Prabha, 
shooting at the Rakshasas. Mortal women do not 
usually shoot or fight for their husbands in Hindu 
poetry; the goddesses only do so ; and this alone is 
fatal to the idea of its being any rfija or human 
being who is driven in the chariot. 

We have now indicated sufificient mistakes, we 
think, to show bow unscientific Dr. Rajendralala 
is in his treatment of these parts of his subject, 
in which he ought to be most at home, and the 
reader will be surprised to learn from these speci- 
mens that the great native savant of Calcutta 
should have been guilty of so uncritical a spirit. 
If those ho criticises are liable to occasional errors, 
he himself is quite as much so. We reserve the 
examination of the inscriptions for another occasion. 

{To he continued.) 


Die R.Ivanavaha, Von. S. Goldschmidt, ( Ist part,) 

Strassburg; K. J. Triibnor, 194 pp. 4to. 

The first instalment of Professor S. Gold- 
schmidt’s long-promised edition of the Mdvanavaha 
(more generally known as the Setuhandha or Setu- 
prahandha) has recently appeared at Strassburg. 
It gives the Prakrit text with various readings 
and critical notes, a complete Index (Prakrit and 
Sanskrit,) and an introductory essay on the 
materials from which the editor has constituted 
his text, and the principles of criticism by which 
ho has been guided. A full account of this im- 
portant publication will be rendered in the Indian 
Aniiguary when the second instalment shall have 
appeared, which will give a German translation, 
explanatory notes, and a general introduction on 
the author and his work. Suffice it hei'c to say, that 
this edition, the outcome of many years of patient 
labour and research, will be sure to secure for Pro- 
fessor Goldschmidt the thanks of Sanskrit scholars 
for having so success i’tilly accomplished what 
may fairly lie considered as one of the most* dif- 
ficult tasks in Indian philology. R. R. 

We always refer to the originals : tbo plates, as already 
noted, not being quite trustworthy. 

" They can bo bought in Nepal for Rs. 10 to 12. 
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THE GANGAI-KONDAPHRAAI 6AIVA TEMPLE. 
BY COLONEL B. R. BKANFILL. 


T he great Saiva temple at Gangai-kondapu- 
rani, in the extreme north-east part of the 
Trichinopoly district, twenty miles south-west of 
Chidambaram, and five miles north of the Kolli- 
dam (Coleroon), is the finest and grandest Indian 
temple I have seen, but is simple in design and 
chaste in ornament. This style of temple, built 
on anything like this scale, is very rare. The 
great temple at Tanjore and one other near 
Kumbakonam are the only comparable examples 
I can recall. That it is no common specimen 
may be gathered from Mr. Moore’s Tvichimjjohj 
District Manual, p. 343, whence the following 
extracts are taken : — 

“ In a letter published in the Dali Mall Gazette, 
Dr. Caldwell has remarked that he has reason 
to hope that future enquiry will firmly establish 
n supposition formed by him, that this temple 
is one of the great, if not the greatest of, parent 
Hindu temples. He believes that the old and 
splendid temple of Tanjore is probably merely 
a model of it.” 

Mr. Moore’s description is erroneous in several 
particulars. The size of the outer court, 584 by 
372 feet, is an interior measure for the length, 
which is actually CIO from wall to wall, and the 
breadth apparently includes the additional court 
of the Amman Kovdl (Ijady-chapel) attached, 
only that would bring up the width to 400 ft. 
There is only one Gopura (or “ gate pijramuV') 
instead of six as stated, and a wrong impression 
is given of the ruinous state of the buildings, 
which is true only of the accessories and minor 
parts. The principal is in very fair order, but 
the stone of the inscribed portions is beginning 
to decay and peel off. 

The first object of interest here is the great 
stone vimuna dedicated to Siva, conspicuous 
from its situation and size, for many miles 
around. Roughly speaking, it is a fac-simile, 
possibly the prototype, of the Great Saiva 
temple at Tanjore, which it closely resembles, 
but it is larger in plan, built of better stone, 
and less spoilt by stucco and white- wash. 

A strict comparison however cannot be made 
Avithout studying the two temples together by 
means of comparable photographs, or by visiting 
them in succession. 


The G a u g a i - k 0 n d a - p u r a m temple, as 
it is now miscalled, comsists of a nine-storeyed 
stahi (steeple tower) or vimuna over the shrine 
or sanctuary, 99 feet square at the base,' 
and about 165 feet high. This appears to be 
larger, though not higher, than any Indian 
temple of which the size is given by Mr. 
Fergusson in his volume (The History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture). The two lowest 
storeys are vertical, and composed ot five towers 
or compartments on each face ; a large one in 
the centre, with two narrow ones beside it, and 
two of medium size outside, next to the angles 
of the building, all ol' them ranged in the same 
line forming a side qf the square. It would 
seem more risual in Hindu temples for the cen- 
tral compartment of each face to project or stand 
forward most, the intermediate next, and the 
outer, or corner towers, to stand back, or be 
withdrawn so as to form the angles of a smaller 
square than would contain the central and 
iutermodiate projections. The base of this tem- 
ple conforms to a precise square. The central 
tower or compartment of each face is orna- 
mented simply by 16-sided pilasters at the 
angles, and has a deep niche betw'een half- 
pilasters in the centre, containing a well sculp- 
tured iigui'o or group in full relief or free stand- 
ing. The blank wall-space, of which there is 
plenty, is covered with bas-relief scenes in which 
Rishis bear a prominent part in company with 
country-folk, herdsmen, and others, in great 
variety. The abundance of these tableaux is 
a characteristic of the temple. The inter- 
mediate narrow partitions are ornamented in 
the same manner except that the pilasters are 
octagonal, whilst the outer compartments or 
towers at the four corners of the temple have 
plain square pillars and pilasters. Each storey 
is marked by a bold projecting cornice of 
single (convex) flexure, an older form than that 
of double flexure. Above the second storey, 
the towmr rises in seven stops or teri'acos pyra- 
midally, each terrace having five small domed 
cells, which cap the five tower-like conqiart- 
ments before mentioned, diminishing in size to 
the top of the ])yramid. According to Fergus- 
son, these small domed cells may be supposed 


* Ou a basement terrace lOG feet by 104. 
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to simulate the monks’ dormitories that sur- 
rounded the many-storeyed halls of the Buddhist 
viharas or monasteries, of which the monolithic 
temples of ‘ Seven Pagodas’ are early imitations. 
These ornamental cells form a more conspicuous 
characteristic of this temple than is common 
elsewhere ; at Tanjore for instance, where there 
are thirteen storeys of cell terraces, the cells 
being only about half the size, are consequently 
far less noticeable individually. Above the 
seventh or highest row of cells, there is a roomy 
terrace occupied by four large bulls couchant at 
the corners, and from the centre rises a compara- 
tively slender neck surmounted by an umbrella 
or semi-dome crowned by the usual Jcalasa 
or finial. The entire temple from base to summit 
is of hard stone, brought from a distance, for 
there is none in the neighbourhood. On the 
east side of this great Stubi or Fimdna stands 
the Velimandapani or ‘ outer hall,’ a plain rect- 
angular building I GO feet long by 83 feet wide, 
with a flat roof supported by four rows of plain 
stone pillars and without any windows. This 
grand hall or covered court was evidently 
designed to be of two storeys in height, and was 
begun on that scale at the west end, but never 
completed, being only one storey, eighteen feet 
high, throughout. 

Between the Velimandapam, or outer court, 
and the great Vimdna, there is a three-storeyed 
building joining them together, called MHe- 
mandapam, covering the transverse aisle be- 
tween the north and south entrances by which 
the shrine is approached. “ This portico or 
transept is designed and completed in keeping 
with the grand scale and style of the Vimdna. 
The interior is too dark for its arrangements 
and details to be seen, nor are strangers permit- 
ted to enter the doors. A third entrance is 
provided at the east end of the Veltmat^da-pam 
by a plain rectangular door in the centre, which 
is approached from without by a double flight of 
stone steps from the north and south sides, 
similar to the two other pairs of stairs by which 
the transverse aisle doors are approached. 
Gigantic stone warders {dwdrafdlas) guard each 
entrance. This triple building fF-ima-Jia, portico, 
and outer hall) stands upon a grandly moulded 
plinth 6 or 6 feet high, no part of which is flat, 
and the whole is supported by a basement or 

’ It raeasures 50 feet by 30. 

* Among some sketches by the writer, is one from a 


terrace 5 feet above ground level, which projects 
3^ feet beyond the plinth and forms a procession- 
path completely round the building. It is term- 
ed in Tamil diddai = “ man-way” or “ service- 
course.” The mouldings below the procession- 
path are very bold and good, the ornament of 
the vertical or flat portion simulating a range of 
pillars or palings, alternately plain and sculptur- 
ed to represeut Ydli, (conventional lions) and 
various scroll-enveloped animals. 

There is no trace of horizontal rails or of any 
wooden foi’m of structure below the top of the 
plinth-moulding which is the floor level of the 
temple and 10 or 12 feet above the ground. 
Above that, wooden forms are frequent, as for 
instance in the projecting beam heads at all the 
angles, which are only slightly ornamented. 
The string-course of grifibn heads between them , 
probably, also represents the ends of the inter- 
mediate timbers. The whole structure points to 
a style of architecture in which the basement was 
of masonry and the superstructure of timber. 

The brackets underneath the lower projecting 
cornice represent rampant animals with at- 
tenuated bodies like greyhounds, of a rather 
wooden pattern. 

TIio panel or flat part of the back wall of 
each recess, between the projecting tower-like 
compartments, is ornamented by a vase or some 
very florid object cd[\ed puranahambam. This 
is a common feature at Tanjore and elsewhere, 
and seems to correspond to our cornucopia. 

The rounded plinth-moulding just above the 
procession- path is covered with inscriptions, 
mostly in old Tamil. Many of the letters cor- 
respond with those on the base of the Tanjore 
temple as shewn in plate xviii. of Burnell’s 
8. Indian PalcBography, but others seem more 
modern, approximating to those on his plate 
xix., of the fifteenth century A. D. To the un- 
instructed, the architecture seems uncommonly 
good, chaste and archaic compared with the 
common great Hindu temples of Southern India. 
The sculptured figures and groups that occupy 
the niches in the middle of each compartment 
are very good indeed, both in design and exe- 
cution. They are carved in very hard, fine 
grained, light coloured stone, occasionally ap- 
proaching a cream colour. The figures are re- 
presentations of Siva,® Vishnu and Bramha, all 

niche representing 8iva appearing out of the side of the 
Lihga, four armed, with ^parasv, and mriga, and a figure 
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of them less conventional and more natural than 
is common elsewhere. 

The good state of preservation in which the 
temple genei-ally now is, may be due to the hard- 
ness and durability of the stone, and to the 
fact that the site is very secluded and out of the 
busy paths of men, the highways of commerce, 
and tracks of armies. It has also escaped the 
fanatic zeal of the bigoted Moslem. 

The temple stands in a courtyard 610 feet 
long E. and W. by 350ft. wide N. and S., which 
contains several good subsidiary temples,* and the 
remains of a double-storeyed arcade or cloister 
which once surrounded it entirely. The gupu- 
ram proper or gateway tower iu the centre of 
the east wall, is very tine, but quite subordinate 
to the temple (yimunam) itself. It is of good 
stone throughout, but has begun to fall down, 
and will shortly be a complete ruin.® In style 
it assimilates more to that of the Viraanam than 
the Tanjore temple gopurams do, they being 
florid and highly ornate, whereas this is more 
severe and chaste than its principal. The chief 
adornment of the temple at Gangai-konda-puram 
is the repetition everywhere on the cells and 
cornices of the fan-like window ornament resem- 
bling a spread peacock’s tail. 

The name Gangai-konda-cholapuram 
occurs frequently on the inscriptions, and would 
seem to indicate ‘ the city of Gaugai-konda-chula. 
There is a place called G a n g ai-k o n d a n 
some 24 miles farther north, and the name is 
believed to occur elsewhere in Southern India. 
The local legend, perhaps invented to account 
for the name, states that a pious pilgrim, 
w'hose life and strength were spent iu fetching 
water from Banaras for the worship at Rames- 
varam, had a vision in w hich it was revealed to 
him that he should find a spring of Ganges- 
water at this spot, a result which his great faith 
enabled him to elfect, doubtless to his great 
material comfort ; and a fine well of good water 
countenances the tradition. ‘ Gangai-kanda 
might signify something like “ a vision of Gan- 
gd” or water-” gghgd is not nncommon in 
Southern India with the meaning of water, 
especially for running water, and very many 

grovelling in front. This is similar to a figure iu the D^a ; 
Avat&ra temple at Elura, only the subordinate figures of 
Vishnu and Brahmft are awanting in tho southern oxam- | 

Among these are, — on the north side those of (1) Bhad- ! 
rak^ti Amman, (2) nearly opposite the Mele- or Sundhya- i 


river names in India and Ceylon have the word 
Ganga affixed to them. Gangai-konda or 
Gangai-kondan may mean “he who obtained (or 
brought) water,” a title that might well have been 
given to, or assumed by, the prince who construct- 
ed the Ponneri-karai, a great embankment in this 
neighbourhood designed for the storage and 
distribution of water, no less than 16 miles in 
length. A supply channel 60 miles long was 
designed to keep this great reservoir supplied 
with water from the Kollidam river, and it seems 
likely that the prince who designed this great 
water project, should have been also the founder 
of the great temple at the city which was to be 
benefited by it. The city has disappeared en- 
tirely, and the rural population is now scanty 
and poor, but the great temple and the skeleton 
of the great irrigation scheme remain to testify 
to the grand works that could be conceived by 
the minds and executed by the hands of the 
former rulers and people of this country. The 
high road from Madras to Kumbakonam passes 
within a mile or so of the spot, but there is a 
cross road from Chidambaram railway station 
via Mannargudi, that leads directly to the place, 
the distance being about 20 miles. 

For the age of this temple consult the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. 
XIII. (1844), the following quotations from 
which are taken from Captain Carr’s Collection 
of Descriptive and llistoncal Papers relating to 
tho Seven Pagodas (Mfivalivaram) , where Sir 
Walter Elliot attributes this temple to Vira Ra- 
jendra Chola surnamed Koppara-Kesarivarma, 
and cites “ inscriptions of this same prince on 
the magnificent temple at Gangondaram on the 
north bank of the Cavery, of which he appears 
to have been the founder,” “ one of these, in the 
5th year of his reign (S. 991, a.d. 1069) 
runs thus ; Ko-viraja-kesarivarma named Ra- 
jendra Deva, wielding the sceptre, &c. <fec.”. . 
“ Son of RAjai’aja (Narendra) Chola whom he 
succeeded in S. 986” (= a.d. 1064) . . . Prom 
the remoteness of the quarries, the hardness of 
the stone, the great size of the building, and the 
vast amount of carving displayed in the basement 
alone, below the rounded moulding on which the 

, mandapa Sandikeavara’s, andt.t) opposite the shrine, that of 
I Bragal Nfiyiki or Vada Kailasa. In the south-west corner 
! is (4) that of Gaiiga Vinayaka ; (5) south of tho shrine is 
I Visvanatha’s, or Bakshira Kailasa ; and (6) south of the 
j great iiiandapa is ‘ NfiriyarKovil while at the east front 
! is the bull Nandi.— En. ' It measures 76 feet by 40. 
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inscriptions mostly occur, I do not think it 
probable that so much of the work could have 
been done in five years. The whole design was 
never completed, perhaps because it took longer 
than the reign of the prince who founded it, 
and I should think that the Great Vimana alone 
must have been nearer 50 years than five in 
building. 


The epoch of Vlra Rajendra Chola a.d. 1064 
(to 1079 and later) seems well established, and 
his identity with the “ Koppara-Kesarivarma, 
also called Udaiyar Sri Rajendra Devar” of the 
Vaishnava (Tamil) inscriptions at the Seven 
Pagodas, so that the year 1000 a.d. seems 
hardly too early for the foundation of this 
temple. 


NOTES ON THE TANDU PULAYANS OF TRAYANKORE. 


BY EEV. W. J. EICHAEDS, C. M. 

The men of the Tandu Pulayans (or Pulajans 
who wear Tanda grass) wear the ordinary lower 
cloth of the kind worn in this country, but the 
distinctive name of the tribe comes from the 
women’s dress, which is a very primitive article 
indeed. The leaves of a certain water-plant 
are cut into lengths of a foot long, and tied 
round the waist in such a fashion that the 
strings unwoven hang in a bushy tail behind, 
and present the same appearance in front, 
reaching nearly to the knees. This is accounted 
for by a tradition that in former days a certain 
high caste man of that region had been sowing 
grains and planting vegetables in his fields, 
but found that his daily work wns in some un- 
known way frustrated ; for whatever he plant- 
ed or sowed in the day was carefully picked 
up and taken “ when men slept.” So he set a 
watch, and one night he saw, coming out of a 
hole hitherto unknown to him, certain beings like 
men but quite naked, who set to work destroy- 
ing his hopes of a crop. Pursuing them, he 
succeeded in catching a man and woman, and 
he was so impressed with shame at their con- 
dition, that he gave the man his own upper cloth 
which was hanging on his shoulder, and made 
him put it on, but not having one to spare for 
the woman, she (following MotherEve’s example) 
made herself an apron of grass as above de- 
scribed. These were the progenitors of the 


S. MISSIONAEY, COTTAYAM. 
numerous slaves who are found there at this day. 
They are also called Kuri, or Pit Pulayans, from 
having originated as abovesaid. 

Their language is Malayalam. They worship the 
sun and heavenly bodies, and I have seen among 
them a little temple about the size of a large rab- 
bit hutch in which was a plank for the spirits of 
their deceased ancestors to come and rest upon. 

The spirits are also supposed to fish in the 
backwaters, and the phosphorescent appearance, 
seen sometimes on the surface of dhe water, is 
taken as an indication of their presence. 

The food of the Pulayans is fish often cooked 
with arrak and with the liliaceous roots of 
certain wnterplants. 

When visited about 11 — 1 o’clock they are 
found intoxicated, especially the men. 

They live in the Malayalam country, Travan- 
kore, south of Cochin, between the backwater 
and the sea, and another division of them is 
found more south near Aleppey, who are 'called 
Kantia Pulayans. These wear rather better and 
more artistically made ‘aprons.’ When a girl of 
the Tanda Pulayans puts on this garment — a 
sign of maturity — for the first time, there is 'a 
ceremony called the Tantja marriage. The state 
of these poor people is virtually that of slavery, 
though some of them possess property. I should 
be glad to see in the Antiquary any notes of 
similarly dressed natives of India. 


NOTE ON A ROCK-CUT INSCRIPTION FROM RIWA. 

BYDR.A. T. EUDOLFHOEENLE, PHILOLOGICAL SECEETAEY, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


The inscription under notice was not long 
ago sent by Mr. M. A. Markham, Collector of 
Allahabad, to the Asiatic Society of Bengal.^ 
It had been discovered by him in a cave near 
the falls of Keoti Kunda on a tributary of the 


Tanwas in the Riwa State. Of the locality in 
which it was found, Mr. Markham gave the 
following charming description in a subsequent 
communication: ‘‘As the name of the place 
(Keoti Kunda) implies, there is a pool, into 


See the Proceedings of March 1880. 
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which falls a most lovely waterfall. The river 
Mahana, which rises in the Kaiiiiur hills, and is 
a tributary of the Tanwas (Tons), here preci- 
pitates itself over a perpendicular drop of 336 
feet, unbroken even by a crag. The pool or 
kunda below is almost quite circular, and is 
hemmed in by the perfectly perpendicular rock 
of the above height for about two-thirds of its 
circumference ; the stream escaping through the 
opening and flowing for over two miles through 


a canon of perpendicular rocks, keeping the 
above height almost the whole way. On one 
side of the ‘ beetling crag’ is a fine old native 
fort, and on projecting crags on the edge of the 
fall are picturesque Hindu temples. Altogether 
it is a most lovely place.” 

The copy of the inscription which Mr. Mark- 
ham sent, and which the accompanying woodcut 
represents, is apparently a mere copy made by 
eye on the oceasion of Mr. Markham’s visit to 




the cave. The relative size of copy and origin- 
al is not known. A squeeze or rubbing would 
have been more satisfactory ; still the copy is 
evidently drawn very carefully. All the let- 
ters, with the exception of the 6th, can be easily 
recognized. The 6th looks, at first sight, like 
no, but there can hardly be a doubt that it is na, 
the upper horizontal stroke having become 
slightly displaced. The 4th and 14th are a 
Tittle differently drawn, but they are clearly 
meant for the same letter ; and the only letter 
that will fit both words in which they occur 
is On the whole, the letters arc very 

fairly preserved. The inscription app.urcntly 
consists of two parts ; there being an interval 
after the tenth letter. But the whole forms 
one connected sentence : 

Uaritrj^ntenmh Sonahena Icdritu ^nil-harini, 
i. e. “ the pool (cave) caused to be made by 
Sannaka the son of Hariti.” The language, 
as in most cave-inscriptions of this kind, is Pali. 
The-addition of the final annsvara in piifenam, 
if it be genuine, follows a well-known Prakrit 
rule (see Hcma Chandra, T, 27, and compare 
Kachchayana, I, 4, 8). The diphthong au of 
Sannaka changes, as usual in Pali, to n. 

Fukharini,^ or pool, is the name of the cave, 
which is most appropriately so called, after 
the pool at the foot of the rock which contains 
the cave. Such caves were not uncommonly 
named after conspicuous objects in their 
neighbourhood. Thus General Cunningham 

® It may bo noticed that in the first inscription of the 
Bbarahut Stflpa (see General Cunningham’s Report, p. 12S) 
the letter pw is always written like the J4th ; and that pute- 
na is twice spelt with net, as here, but once with na. 


in his Corpus Finer iptionum Indicarum (p. 
135) mentions a cave called Vdpiyaha after a 
fine large well immediately in front of it. 

As the form of the letters shows, the inscrip- 
tion belongs to the period soon after Asoka. The 
absence of the mdtras or heads, and the round 
form of some of them (as the p and s') prove that 
the inscriptions may be assigned to as early a 
date as b.c. 200.* 

In the communication already referred to, Mr. 
Markham thus speaks of another cave in the 
neighbourhood, containing painted figures, and 
hunting and battle scenes. “ In another cave, 
near a somewhat similar fall and pool on 
the T.anwii.s itself, about 8 miles w'cst of 
[ Keoti Kiind.i, I found several square yards of 
very well drawn, or rather painted, figures, and 
hunting and battle scenes, in a rather bright 
rod. They were certainly not recent, but I 
could make no guess as to their age. The 
‘ oldest inhabitant’ says they were just tlio 
same as now when he was born. I wonder 
if they arc of any value. I have no doubt 
that a close examination of the numerous 
caves would be rewarded with many inscrip- 
tinus.” 

I believe these particular caves have not been 
noticed hitherto by the Archa3ologica,l Survey. 
Perh.apsthis notice may serve to direct attention 
to them. From Mr. Markham’s statemont.s 
they would ajapear to well deserve caret iil 
examination. 


^ The ganskrlf Piishkarini ; ooiif. tbe many ‘ Pokbar- 
nas’ or pools. 

* Sec Gen. A. Cunningham, tbc Stitpa of Bharhut, p. 15. 
[From the length of tbe strokes for the vowels, I incline 
to think it somewhat later than the author.— E d.] 
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REMARKS ON THE WORD SRAMANA. 
BY REV. SAMUEL BEAL. 


General Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes p. xii.) 
seems to conclude finally that Sramana is a 
Buddhist title. But Colebrooke {Essays, vol. II. 
pp. 20d, 204) ai’i’ives at another conclusion, that 
the followers of Buddha are clearly distinguished 
from Brachmanes and Sarmanes (arguing from 
Justin, whose opinion, however, is not final as the 
passage is ambiguous). Colebrooke as a general 
definition extends the term Samanseans to asce- 
tics of various tribes (p, 204). 

Bat to examine Cunningham’s argument. 
He mentions first that Buddha wms called M a h a 
Sramana, but this proves no more than that 
this term was employed by Buddhists, adopted 
by them as it was by the Jainas (Colebr, u.s, 
p. 190) and ascetics generally, as is evident from 
the inscription placed over the I’emains of the 
Indian who committed himself to the flames at 
Athens (Strabo, lib. xv. p. 720 Casaub ). 

He then concludes that the Bramanas or 
Germanm of Megasthenes must be the Buddhists, 
because it is said that women were allowed to 
jointhem {(rvfx(l.i\tjao(f,eiv) on taking vows of chas- 
tity (on-fyo/^eVav ’afpijoSicnwi'), adding that the 
Buddhists alone had nuns ; but here we observe 
the words in the original do not bear out the 
assertion that the women were under vows, 
or became nuns; and we also find the same 
words used by Nearkhos (Strabo, xv., § 6G 
ed. Siebenkees) in reference to the Brahmans 
{(Tvn((iiKoiT6<f)eiv S'dvToi! KOI yvva'iKas), SO that this is 
no corroboration of the theory. 

The division of Klitarkhos of the Pramnm 
into optivoi, yvfivrjTui, ttoXiukoi, wpocrx^-pioi deserves 
consideration. The identification of the first 
with the Arhans will not, I think, prove 
satisfactory— first as they used the skins of 
stags for their clothing— studying the art of 
healing, &c., which does not apply to the 
condition of the Rabat ; and secondly, as we 
know that at the time when Buddha became 
an ascetic, there were in the mountains a class 
of men clothed as these mountaineers are de- 
scribed, in skins of stags, &c. As to the 
yvpvrjrai, it is distinctly said “ yvp.vovs ^laCrjv,” 

‘ AXXd3ioi of Clemens Alesaadriaus , Strom, lib I 
0. 15. -Ed. 


which will apply to no portion of the Buddhist 
community. The TrcXiVtfcot are described as 
wearing skins, and having their hair bound 
up, which is equally foreign to Buddhist 
custom. 

With respect to the division of the Germanse. 
described by Megasthenes, into 'YXo/Stot, larp'iKoi, 
^Trdirai — if the ‘VXofSioT be Alobhiya’* iu Sans- 
krit, it does not seem to refer exclusively to the 
Buddhists, for there were other ascetics who 
lived in woods and fed on berries ; nor is it so 
applicable to the Buddhist as to others, for the 
Aranyaka or Buddhist ascetic was allowed to 
receive food from the householders {vid. Prati- 
moksha). With respect to the larpiKoi, even if 
this were a corruption of irpartKoi, how do wo 
account for tiie description that they were 
physicians and concerned themselves with 
women ? a thing strictly forbidden to the 
Buddhist. 

On the whole we see no reason to argue the 
antifjuity of the Buddhist community from any 
of tlie.se SLiggo.stions. 

But observe, on the other hand, that the word 
Sramana (i.e., German®) is distinguished by 
Buddha himself from the Brahman, and yet 
does not refer to his followers. {Lolita Viat^pp. 
248, 24G). “ Bhiksbus ! there are Brahmans 
and Bramanas who believe that there is a purity 
resulting from abstinence,” &c., and so on, in 
all w'hich passages the same division between 
Brahmans and Bramans is observed, which is 
noticed by the Greek writers above quoted. We 
argue therefore that this division was one gener- 
ally accepted, and was equivalent to Brahmans 
and non-Brahmans. 

Observe again that Buddha, when on his tour 
of in.spection from the four gates, is described 
as meeting a Shaman with a joyful face, <fec. 
Bo that even before ho entered on a religious 
life we read of this sect of Bramanas as existing 
commonly in India, proving (unless we allow a 
great solecism) that this appellation was applied 
to others besides Buddhists. If this were onco 
granted, the argument falls to the ground. 

* From aZutd/ia— content, free from covetousness. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CAN ARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. P. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S. 

(Continued from p. 103.) 


No. LXXVI. 

The pregent copper-plate grant was published 
originally, with a rough facsimile, by the late 
Bill Gaugridhar Sastri in the Jou7\ Bo. D)\ E. 
As: Soc., Vol. II, pp. 4 and 12 ; and it has been 
repeated by Prof. Bhfiudirkar at idem, Vol. 
XIV, p. 16. The lithograph now appears for 
the first time. 

My transcription is from the original plates, 
which belong to ‘Nansa Walad Kansu,’ of Nirpan 
in, the Vigatpnri Taluka of the Nasik District.^ 
The plates are two in number, each about 
8|" long by 5 1" broad ; the edges of them are 
raised into rims, and the inscription has been 
very well preserved. They are connected by 
two rings. The right-hand ring is a plain 
copper wire about I" thick, bent into the form of 
a ring of about 1 Y in diameter ; but the two 
ends of the wire do not appear to have been 
ever soldered together. The left-hand ring, 
which had not been cut when the plates came 
into my hands, is about Y thick and l|"in 
diametei* ; the seal on it is circular, about 1^" 
in diameter, and has, in relief on a countersunk 
surface, at the top, the moon, — in the centre, the 
motto iSn-Jayasray«, — and at the bottom, a lotus. 

It is a Western Ch alu k y a grant of Naga- 
vardhaha, also called Tribhuvauasraya, the 
son of J a y a s i m h a V a r m a®, also called Dha- 
rusraya, who was one of the younger brothers 
of P u li k S s i.II. Prom the motto on the seal, 
it is probable that Jayasimhavarma had also the 
title of JayAsraya. 

The grant is not dated. It records the gift 
of the village of B a 1 e g r a m a, in the G 6 pa- 
ra s h t r a district, to the establishment of the 
god KapiMesvara, or Siva as the wearer of a 
garland of skulls. This village has been identi- 
fied for me by Mr. J. A. Baines, 0. S., with 
the modern Belgaum-Taralha about twelve miles 
to the north-east from Vigatpuri. 

The doubtful points about this grant are, — 1, 
that it is in the Gurjara characters ; 2, that it 
gives the title of Satyasraya to Kirttivarma I ; 
3, that it allots ‘ the horse of the breed called 
Chitrakantha’ to Pulikesi II; and 4, that it 

^ When BAl Gans?fidhar Sastin pablislied the grant, the 
plates belonged *• ta Narau Bbala Thakur, formerly of 
KavanAi in tko valley of Trimbakeswar, and now of Nand- 


speaks of Pulikesi II as a parama-rndhekara . 
But, on the whole, I am not inclined to question 
its genuineness. Considering the locality from 
which the grant comes; — so far to the north 
from ViitApi, which was then the capital of the 
Western Chalukyas ; and comparatively so near 
to the Gurjara capital, — it is probable enough 
that the Gurjara characters would be used, 
instead of the Western Chaliikya. Another 
result of this branch of the Western Chalukyas 
being located in so far an outlying part of their 
dominions may easily have been a want of 
knowledge as to the exact nature of the genea- 
logical and historical statements recorded in the 
Western Chalukya grants. Or even a mere act 
of carelessness on the part of the engraver may 
have given the title of Satyasraya to Klrtti- 
varmA I, instead of to PulikAsi II., to whom, by 
the way, no second title at all is allotted in this 
grant. And though it is not at all likely that 
the worship of Mahesvara, or Siva, by PulikSsi 
II. was ever so exclusive as to justify his being 
called a pamma-indhesoara ; yet the Western 
Ghalnkyas undoubtedly encouraged the worship 
of isiva quite as liberally as the worship of 
Brahma and Vishnu and Jinendra. 

The Nagavardhana who is mentioned in line 
13 must have been the preceptor of Pulike.si II. 
Such atleastis the strictly correct intei’pretation 
of the epithet S n- Ndgavardliana-pdddnudliydta, 
which is applied here to Pulikesi II. In some 
other inscriptions, — e. g., Nos. 3 to 10 of Dr. 
Biihler’s Chaulukya grants at Vol. VI, p. 180 ; 
and the ‘ Sihvar’ grant of Jayachandra in TAe 
Bandit, Vol. IV, p. 94, — pddihindligdta is used, 
by itself, to denote the relationship of son to 
father; and in the two Valabhi grants published 
by Dr. Biihler at Vol. VI, pp. 13 and 17, it is 
used, in addition to tisy a sutah and tasy=dnujah, 
to express the bond of filial and fraternal affec- 
tion and respect uniting a son to his father and 
a younger to his elder brother. Bat, to inter- 
pret it otherwise than in its literal sense here, 
would necessitate onr taking Nagavardhana 
to be another name of Kirttivarma I ; and there 
is nowhere any corroborative evidence to justify 

gaum in the Northern Koiikan.” 

^ For brevity, and convenience of distinction, I shall call 
him in future notices Jayasimha II. 
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this. It is plainly nsed here in the sense in 
Tvhich it occurs in Scmii-Malidstna-padu nudliyuta 
in, e.g., line 1 of No. XL, at Vol. VII, p. 161, 
and in Bhagavat-pddunudhyuta in line 13-14 of 


[May, 1880. 


No. XII, at Vol. V, p. 51, and in line 12-13 of 
No. XV, at id., p. 155 ; and it has the same 
purport as pudahhakta, which occurs in line 14 
of No. XII, and in line 13 of No. XV. 


Transcription, 

First plate. 

[ ] Svasti 1(11) Jayaty^avishlcritam Vishnor=vviirahaTh kshobhit-ilrnnavarii ( dakshin-onnata- 
[ ] dariishtr-agra-visranta-bhuvanam vapuh j| Sriniatam sakala-bhuvana-saihstuyamana-Ma- 
[®j navya-sagotr.inam Harlti-patraiiarh sapta-lokamutribhih sapta-matribhi. 

[ ] r-abhivardhi' tanaih Karttikeya-parirakshan-avapta-kalyana-paraihparanaTh 

[ * ] bhagavan-N;irayana-pras!ida-saTaasadita-varaha-hiiichlU(hchha)n-ekshana®- 

[®] kshana-vasikrit-Asesha-mahibhritarh Chalukyanilm® kulain=alariikarishn6r=:a- 

[* ] svamedh-avabhritha-snana-pavitrikrita-gatrasya satyasraya-Sri-Kirttivarmma- 

[ 1 ^’‘y3'Sy=atmajo=neka-narapati-sata-niakuta-tata-k6ti-ghrishta-charan-aravi- 
[ j ndo Moru-Malaya-Maadara-samana-dhairyyo=har-ahar=abhivardhaiaana-vara-kari-ra- 
[ ] tha-tnraga-padati-balo iHan6jav-aika-Kaihthachitr^-akhyah(khya)-pravara-fcaraihga- 

[“] mou(n)=6piirjita-STarajya-vijita-Chera-Ch61a-Pandya-kraniagata-rajya-tra- 

yah srimad-attarapath-Adhipati-Srl-Harsha- 


Second plate. 

[“] parajay-opalabdh-iipara-namadheyah Sri-Nagavardhana-pad-atiu. 

dhyata[h*] parama-mahesvarah 6ri-Pulakesivallabhah tasy=anuj6 bhrata -vijit-a- 
[ '\ ri-sakala-paksho dharasrayah Sri-Jayasiiigha(sc. siinha)7arma-rajas=tasya siiaas= 
tri(tri)-bhuvana- 

[ J sraya[h*] fari-N.igavardhana-rajah sarvvan-eY-aganii-varttaniana-bhavishya[ih*']s®=cha 
narapa- 

i_”J tin-samanudarsayaty-astu vah samviditam yath=iismabhir=:G6parashtra-vishay4mta[h*]- 
r J pati-Balegr.ima[h ] sodrahga^ 8a(so)parikara a-chata-bhata-pravesya a-chaindr-arkk-* 
arnnava- 

[**] kshiti.8thiti-samakallna[ih*] infita.pitr6r=nddisy=rritinana8=oha viptila-pnoya.yas&-bhi- 
[•°] vridhy(ddhy)-arttham Balamma-Thakkura-vijnaptikayA KApalSIvarasya Gaggala-pujil- 

nimitta[m*] 

tan-[n*]iyasi-mahAvratIbhya upabhogAya salila-pdrvvakam pratipAditas=^tad=asmad-vathsyai- 
[•*] r=ranyair=vy=AgAini-nripatibhi[h*] sarad-abhra-ohamchalam jivitain=:Akaly(layy)=ATam=- 
asinad-dAy6=numantavya[h*] 

[”] pratlpalayita,vya8=ch-6hy=uktam bhagavatA VyAsAna | Bahubhir=vvasudhA bhuktA rAja- 
[^] bhis=Sagar-adibhih yasya ya.sya yadA bhumis=tasya tasya tada phalam=iti |(||) 
[“J Sva-dattAm para-dattAm vA yo harota vasumdharAra shashtim varisha(sc. varsha)-sahasrAni 
vishthAyArii jAyate krimi[h*] || 


Translation. 

Hail ! Victorious is the form, which was that 
of a boar, that wa.s manifested of {ike god) 
Vishnu, — which troubled the ocean, and which 


* Tho rulo of douWing consonaits after the letter r is 
sometimes attended to, and sometimes not, in this grant. 

* Conf. pan,cha for paricha ini. 14 of the IlSd Gdrjara 
grant at Jour. Bo. Br. R. ^Is. Soe., Vol. X, p. 19. 

* ThisTorm of the n occurs only here, and in snhasrini, 
1. 25, and, doubled, in &rmMvaih, 1. 1. The second, and 
naore usual, form of n used in this inscription, occurs in the 
doubled form in drrvnava, 1. 18. 

® Prof. BhftndArkar reads, and translates, Chdluili/drKSjJj, 

with the vowel of the first syllable long j but he is vrrong. ' 


had the earth resting upon the tip of its up-lifted 
right-hand tusk ! 

(L. 2.) — The son of the king Sri-Ki rt ti- 
varma, the asylum of truth^®, — whose body 


’ This, of coarse, is a mistake for Chitratcanth.. 

_ As we have already had dg&min, this use of bhavishva 
IS a tautology, 

® It is not usual to express the double Ilea, by an almost 
complete repetition of the letter, as is done here and in 
1. ..0. We have an analogous instance to the present one 
in the word Karkk Adhy dpaba in line 38 of Prof. Dowson’a 
first Gdijara grant at Jour. R. At. Soc., New ISeries, Vol. I, 
p. 24/. 

Saty6Jra/ya, 
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wag purified by ablutions pertormod after cele- 
brating liorse- sacrifices ; and who adorned the 
family of tlie Clialukyas, who are glorious, 
and who are of the kindred of Manavya which is 
praised throughout the whole world, and who are 
the descendants of Harlti, and who are nourished 
by seven mothers who are the motlierg of man- 
kind, and who have an uninterrupted continuity 
of prosperity acquired by the protection of {the 
god) Kiirttikeya, and who have had all kings 
made subject to them on the instant at the sight 
of tlje sign of the boar which they acquired 
through the favour of the holy (god) Nurayana, 
— was Sri-Pulakesivallabha, the water- 
lilies of whose feet were scratched by the edges 
of the diadems of many hundreds of kings ; 
who was equal in steadfastness to (the mountains) 
Morn and Malaya and Mandai’a ; the army of 
whose excellent elephants and chariots and 
horses and footsoldiers was always increasing 
day by day ; who acquired his own kingdom, 
and conquered the three hereditary kingdoms 
of the Cheras and the Cholas and the Pandyas, 
by means of one horse, as swift as thought, of 
the breed called Ohitrakantha^^ ; who possessed 
a second name*^ which he had acquired 
by defeating the glorious Sri-Harsha, the 
supreme lord of the region of the north ; who 
meditated on the feet of Sri-Nagavardhnna ; 
and who was a devout worshipper of {the god) 
Mahesvara. 

(L.14.) — His younger brother was the king 
S r i- J a y a s i lii h a V a r m a, the asylum of the 
earth*®, who conquered all the ranks of his 
enemies. 

(L. 16.) — His son, the king S r i-N agavar- 
d h a n a, the asylum of the three worlds**, issues 
his commands to all future and present and 
future*® kings : — 

(Tj. 17.) — “Bo itknown to ymr that, for the sake 
of parents and in order that Wc Ourselves 

may acquire great religious merit and fame, the 
village of B a 1 c gr a m a, which lies in the dis- 
trict of G 6 p a r a s h t r a, lias been given by ns, 
at the request of Balamma-'fhakkura, with 
libations of water, and together with the udvaiiga 


and the 'Ujjarilcara, and not to bo entered by 
the irregular or the regular troops, and to en- 
dure as long as the moon and the sun and the 
ocean and the earth may last, for the purpose of 
the (rite called) Ouggula-piijd'^^ of the temple of 
(the god) Kapalcsvara* \ and, for their usufruct, 
to the great ascetics who reside at that (temple). 
Therefore this our gift should he assented to 
and preserved by future kings, whether of our 
lineage or others, having borne in mind that 
life is as tran.gient as an autumn-cloud.” 

(L. 22.) — And so it has been said by the holy 
Vyasa ; — ^Land lias been enjoyed by many kings, 
commencing with Sagara ; bo, who for the time 
being pos.sesscs land, enjoys the fruits of it! He 
is born as a worm in ordure for the duration of 
sixty thousand years, who confiscates land that 
has been given, whether by himself or by 
another ! 

Ho. LXXVH. 

This is another of the Herur plates, of which 

I have .spoken at Vol, Vll, p. IGl. General 
LeGrand Jacob gave a notice of this grant, but 
did not publish it in detail. He treated it, in 
fact, as two separate inscriptions ; the first and 
second plates being given as No. V in his 
paper, and the third plate as No. VII. It is 
plain, however, from the measurement of the 
plains, and from the uniformity of the writing, 
and from the context of lines 31 and 32 in my 
transcription, that wo have one entire grant, 
and not parts of two separate grants. 

- Aly transcription is from the original plates, 
which arc throe in number. The first measures 
about 8^" long, the ends of the lines being 
broken off, by A" broad. The second is entire, 
and measures 9fd" long by 4^' broad. The 
third plate, again, is only a fragment, the last 
two or tlii'ee lines being broken off*; it measures 
9|" long by 3" broad. Aleasuring from the top 
and tho left side of each plate, the ring-hole 
occiipic.s exactly' the same po.sition iu plate III 
as in plates I and H. The edges of the plates 
are rai.sod into rims to protect the waitings. 
In addition to the parts broken away, plates I, 

II h, and III are a good deal damaged by rust. 


Soo note 7 above. Son nlso para. 4 of the intro- 
ductory rnmarbs to No. LXXVII. 

“ The aocDTul na.mo. bowovor, — that of rai'amSivara, or 
' Suiiroino Lurd,’ — is omitted. 

Dluiro.iratid, 

'J'rihh Ill'll VO irai/u. 

Sco note 8 ab.rve. 

“ Ouggukt, gugg idu, giiggali; guggila, is bdellium, a 


frajrrnnt icuiu or re-iii, wbii-h is Ijiirnt ‘iiid waved before 
idols iu ]»r JIM'S- 1 oi 1 . i am l >! i that the rite is eoiiliucd now 
to Uie .wor.slu]) of ibi. a'od Virablaulril. 

'J'lie word iiitlie oriiriiial is K'f'dUvara, which 
must be^ reiub'r.‘d l)y ‘ t!ie ti'midi'or cstabb.-liment of Kapd- 
1: ivai'ii.’ Ill 01d-(,'a!iar.'.-(' inscriptious the name of a god 
is a.iiihig.iusly ii ed iu the neuter to signify the toinplo, 
instead of only tho god itself. 
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Plate II a is better preserved ; but here, as 
elsewhere, many passages would have been very 
doubtful but for the style followed in this 
grant being so well known. On the outside of 
plate III there are the remains of six lines of 
writing, — probably a later addition to, or vari- 
ation of, the original grant ; detached letters 
are legible enough hero and there, but no con- 
nected passage can be deciphered. The ring 
and seal of this grant have been lost. The 
characters are those of the usual Western Cha- 
lukya alphabet, — very similar to those of No. 
XXIX, at Vol. VI, p. 85, but not quite so 
well formed, and with the same slope to the 
right. 

It is a Western Chalukya grant ofVija- 
yaditya, dated Saka 622 (a.d. 700-1), in 
the fourth year of his reign. It is issued from 
his victorious camp at the city of R A s e n a- 
n a g a r a, and it records the grant of the village 
of Nerur itself, bounded on each side by the 
villages of BallAvalligrama and Sahamyapura. 
The former of these is evidently the modern 
‘ WullawuT of the Trigonometrical Survey 
Map, about three miles to the west of NerAr ; 
but the map does not give any name corres- 
ponding to Sahamyapura. I am not able at 
present to identify Rasenanagara, unless it is 
Rasin in the Ahmadnagar District, about 
twenty-two miles W. by N. from Korti. 

I have translated 11. 10 to 15 in such a way as to 
make the ‘ horse of the breed called Chitrakantha’ 
belong to V i k ra m A d i t y a I. In this I differ 
from Mr. Rice, who translates the same passage in 
the Vokkaleri grant (Vol. VIII, p. 23)) in such 
a way as to make this horse belong to S atyA- 
B r a y a or Pnlikesl II, The whole passage from 
line 8 to line 19, including three generations, is a 
genitive construction ; and it is possible to apply 
the epithet ending with vijigishoh, 1. 11, to sva- 


guroh, 1. 12, and thus to make the horse belong 
to Pulikesi II, — instead of applying it, as I do, to 
Vikramddityct. . . . bhaftumkasya, 11. 14-15. 

The only direct statements that we have on 
this point are, — 1, 11. 12-13 of No. XXVIII 
(Vol. VI, p. 76), where the nominative construc- 
tion is used, and the horse is specifically stated 
to belong to V i k r a rn A d i t y a I ; — 2, 1. 9 of the 
spurious grant of VikramAditya I, No. XLV 
(Vol, VII, p. 219), which follows the construc- 
tion and language of the preceding; — 8, 11. 11- 
12 of the spurious grant of Pulikesi I, No. XLIV 
(Vol. VII, p. 211), where the horse ia 
allotted, neither to VikramAditya I., nor to 
PulikAsi II, but to Pulikesi I; — and 4,11. 
10-12 of No. LXXVI above, whore the horse, 
under the mistaken name of Kanthachitra, is 
made to belong to P u 1 i k 5 s 1 II. This last 
grant may, or may not, be genuine ; but it is at 
any rate one of no particular authority. And 
the only authoritative statement that remains ia 
that contained in the first of the four grants 
that I have just spoken of. Looking now to 
the wording of the present grant, — if the epithet 
ending with vijigishoh were intended to be con- 
strued with sva-guri>h, then the natural arrange- 
ment would have been to place avanipati-tritay- 
untaritdm, ‘ which (regal splendour) had been 
interrupted by a confederacy of three kings**, ’ 
after, instead of fie/ore, sva-guroh. These words can 
only have been placed before sva-guroh expressly 
for the sake of emphasis, and to indicate that 
the epithet ending with vijigishoh is not to be 
construed with sva-guroh. I do not know of 
any extraneous evidence, apart from these 
inscriptions, bearing on this point ; and, — in the 
absence of such, — on the authority of No. 
XXVIII, and on the arrangement of the words 
in the present .grant, we cannot but allot the 
horse to VikramAditya I. 


Transcription. 

First plate. 

[*] Svasti [||*J Jayaty=:Avishkritam Vishn6r=vvarahaih ksh6[bhit-ajrnnavam dakshi^- 
onnata-darnshtr-agra-visrA [nta-bhnvanam va] - 

[*] pnh [||*] SrimatAih Bakala-bhuvana-8amstAyamana-MAnavya-sag6[trAnAifa] HAriti'- 
pntrA[nAih sapta-16]- 

[•] karinAtribhis=sapta matfibhir=abhivarddhitAnam Karttikeya-parira [kshanaj-prapta- 

kalya[na-parampara3- 

[*] nam bhagavan-Narayana-prasada-samasAdi[ta-vara]ha-lAnchhan-Akshana-kshana-va[Sikrit- 

asesha]- 

• V Mr. Rice has altogether missed the meaning of these words; which he renders by ‘together with tliat. (wealth) 

mhented for three generahons. < o \ , 
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[®] mahibhritam Chalikyanam kulam=alanka[n]shn6r=a8vamcdh-i\vabhTitlia-[8iiaiia- 
paviti-ikrita]- 

[ ] gatrasya bri-Pula[k6]si[val]lablia-mabara[jasya su]nuh pariikra[m-i'iki’anta-Vanavasy-.a]- 
[ ] di-para-nripati-maudala-pi’auibaddha-visuddha-kirttih [Srl-Ki]rttivarrQma-[prithivivallabLa- 
mabaraja]- 

[* ] s=ta8y=atmajas=saraara(atmajasya 8amara)-satnsakfca-sakal-6ttarapatb-e[sva]ra-^ri- 

Harsbavarddhana-parajay-opa]- 

[ " ] tta-paramesvara-sabdasya'® Satyasraya-srl-pritbiv5[va]l]a[bha]-ma[haraj-adbiraja-param4]- 
[‘°] svarasya priya-tanayasya prajnata-nayasya [khajd[g]a-ma[tra-sabayasya Chitraka]- 

Second plate ; first side, 

[“] nfch-abhidhana-pravara-tarangamen=aik6n=aiv=6tsririt®°-asesba-vijig*sh6r=avaiiipati tri- 
[^*] tay-antaritaih sva-gnroh Briyam=atmasat-kntya prabbava-kulisa-dalita-Pandya-Chola- 
[*•] Kerala- Kajabhra*bprabhriti-[bbfl]bbrid-adabbra‘“*-vibhramasy = an-any-avanata - Kaacbipati- 
makn- 

[^*] ^-chumbita-pad-anibujasya Vikramaditya-Satya8raya-sri-prithivivallabba-inabarrij-adhi- 

[“] raja-paramosvara-LbbattaJrakasya priya-sunoh pifcur=fij5ayi'i Bi\londusekliara[sya] 
L**] Tarakaratir=Iva daitya-ba]ain=ati-samuddhatam trairAjya-Kaiicbipati-balam=avasbtabhya ka- 
[”] ka“°radikrita-Kamera®^-Piirasika-Simbal-adi-dvi(dvi)p-adbipasya sakal-ottarapatha-natha- 
matban-6- 

[^*] parjjit-orjjita-palidbvaj-adi-samasta-paramaisvaryya-chihnasya Vinayadifcya-Satyasraya-sri- 
[^®] prithivivallabba-mabaraj-adhiraja-paraTnfisvara-bbattrirakasya priy-atmajaB=saisa[va ev^=a]- 
[**’] dhi[gat-a]sesb-asfcra-[sa]str6 daksbin-asri-[vijayilni pitamabe saiiiuiimu[lita-ni]kbi- 

Sccond plate ; second side. 

[*‘] Ia-kanfcaka-sanibatir=uttarapatba-vijigish6r=ggur6[r=agrata ^]v =abava-vyaparam=a- 
[•*] cbarann=ari»ti-gaja-gbafc-apafcana-visiryyamana-kripana-dharas=samagra-vigrah-agr^- 
[•*] aaras^sat-sahasa-rasikab paraifa(rd)ma(Amu)khikrifca-8atra-mandal6 Gaiiiga-Yamnna(na)- 
palidbvaja-pa- 

[**] da( ?da )-da( dba )kka-mabasabda-cbibna-tniinikya-matamgaj-iidm=pifcrisat-karTvan=paraih= 
palfiyamriiiai- 

[•*] r=asadya kat.bam=api vidhi-[va]siid-apamt6=pi pratapad=ova visbaya-prak6pam= 
a-rajakam-u- 


The reading here, which is followed also in 1. 9 of 
No. LXXVIII, and in 1. 12 of No. LXXIX, is better than 
the reading in 1. 10 of the Vokkaleri grant at Vol. VIII, 
p. 23. 

This is the reading also in No. LXXVIII, 1. 10-11, 
and in No. LXXIX, 1. 13. The Vokkalm grant, 1. 12-13, 
reads div « dtsMit-M^sha ; hut, though the rest of the 
nassase is different, uts&rita in the word used in 1. 11-12 of 
Klurious grant of Pulikisi I. (No. XLIV, Vol. VII, 
nilb lnl 12-13of No.X.XVlII (Vol. VI, p. 76), the 
reading is obivi prSrit-dnSka-samara-muUdshu,. In 1. 
9-10 of the spurious grant of Vikrainaditya I. (No. XLV, 
Vol VII n. 219), the reading is aivi pr.itU-&nSka-s'imara- 
mukhi. In No. XXXIX (Vol. VII, p. Ill), Second Part, 
1 34 and Fourth Part 1. 74-5, the tracing roads aivi 
■prwkt-dn&U-saih (?) sri (?) ti (?).trairuna.phhcMpati- 
lalim-avasUabhya kivaiikrita, &c. as m 1. 17 of the pre- 
sent grant, 'omitting the intervening matter; the MS. 

OolleeWon copy omits the passage altogether. 

There are several marks over the to., one of wmeh may 
be an inusvd/ra, or all of which may be caused by rust ; 
but I do not think that there is any Anusvira. Nos. 
LXXV III and LXXIX do not throw any light on this point, 
as in the former, 1. 12, the whole word is omitted, and m 
the latter, 1. 17, the first two syllables, kuH, are omitted. 
Tn 1 14 of the Vokkaleri grant, the lithograph does not 
shew any Anusvira, In No. XXXVIII, 1. 6(1 
n 66), the tracing reads very distinctly do lit i-Pihii'tya- 
CMla-KSra.]a-KaAaihba-pr-’bhnti,h\xt it isjustpossiblethat 
Xacfawiba is a mistake for K ill b/irrt ov K i hihbhra on the 

part of the man who made the tracing ; this passage m 


No. XXXVIII is omitted in the MS. Collection copy, and 
it does nut occur at all in No. XXXIX. In No. XXIX, 
1. 16-17 (Vol. VI., p. 86), and No. XXX, 1. 16-17 (id., p. 
89), and No. XLVIIT, 1. 15-16 (Vol. VII, p. 301), and in 
PAli, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inscription.'!, No. 16, 1. 
11-12, the text is diflerent, and only the Cholaa, PAndyas, 
and Keralasare mentioned. Ini. 21of No. XLVIII, where 
the word occurs in a different context, the lithograph does 
not show any AnusvAra, and though Col. Dixon’s photo- 
graph does shew a mark which appears to be meant for 
Anus vdra, yet its position is more over the bhra than over 
the la. Having regard to the fact that the early inscrip- 
tions generally follow the correct practice of using, in the 
middle of a word, the nasal of the class of the following 
consonant, in preference to the AnusvCLra, the probability is 
that KaVihhrcL is the real word. 

In No. XXXVIII, 1. 66, I have read, and translated 
udagra. This should he corrected, as the tracing, on 
reexamination, clearly shows ndahhra. 

This repetition of the syllable ka is a mistake. 

The reading is quite certain here, and in No. LXXVIII, 
1. 16. It is equally certain in 1. 19 of the Vokkaleri grant, 
and is there Knv^ra. In No. XXXIX, Second Part, 1. 34- 
35, and Fourth Part, 1. 73, the tracing very distinctly shows 
karadtkrita-Kero]a-Pom<i(si)\a-Simlvt]-a,di ; but curi- 
ously enough, in the Second Part the MS. Collection copy 
reads Kamiira, instead of KHrala. The river Kflvdn 
undoubtedly takes its name from Kavera, as the name of 
a country or of a people. It is probable therefore that 
the Kiv'ra of the VokkalM grant is more correct than 
the KamSroi of this grant and of No. LXXVIII. 
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Bva-bhnj- 


[“®j tsarayan=Vafcsaraja i[v=an-ape]kshit-apara-sahiiyakas=tad-avagraliaii=nirggatya 

avaslita- 

[*’] mbha-prasadlii(di)t'aseslia-Tisvambliarah prabliur=akbandita-sakti-trayatvach=chhatrn- 

mada-bliaiijanatvad=udara- 

[*®] tvaa=iiiravadyatvad=yas=samasta-bhuvan-asrayas=sakala-paramaisvaryya-vyakti-Lefcu-pali(li)- 

dh vaj -ady- uj va( jj va)- 

la-prajya-i’iijyo ■V'ija[yaditya-Sa]fcyrisraya-sri-pTitbivivallabha-maliaraj-adliiraja- 

paramesvara-bha- 

[®°] tbirakas=aavYvan=eYa[m=ajriapaya]ti [|*] Viditam=asfcu v6=smabhir=dva-viifa8aty-'attara- 
sbat-clibateshu Saka-varsbe- 

[’'] shv=atitesbu pravarddbamana-vijaya-rajya-saifavatsare chaturfcthe yarta(rtta)iii&ae 
Raseiia®®-iiagara- 

Third plate ; first side. 

[**] m=adbivagati vljaya-skandbuvare Asbada(dha)-paarnnamasyam Nande®” . . . ya- 
vijBapanaya Va(?)tsa(?)- 

[**] sag6tra(tra)sya(ya) Revasvami-dlkshita-pautraya JannasvAminah putraya DasaevaminA 
Tridi(?di)ge(?pe)- 

[®*] visbaye Vili(?bi)ge(?bbe)-nadi-taU-8tbah BallayaUigrama.Sabamyapura-grAmay6r= 
mniadbya-sthah Nerfi- 

[■’*] r-nnuma gvanias=sa-bb6gas=sarvva-badba(dba)-pai’ibar6 dattah [ !l* ] Tad=agamibbir= 
.a6mad-variisyair=anyais=cba raja- 

[**] bbir^ayur-aisvaryy-adhiarh vilasitam=a(jbiraiiisu-obaihohalam=avagachohhadbhir=a-chaTidr- 
arka(rkka) -dhar-arnnava-stbiti- 

[*'] samakalam yasas-obiobisbubhis=sva-datti-nirvvisSsbaTh paripalaniyam=uktan=cba 

bhagavata voda-vyu- 

Vyasena [|*] I]abubhir=vvasudba blmkta raja[bh]is=Sagar-adi[bhib yasya] 
yasya yada bhumis=ta- 

tasya tajda pbalam [||*] Svan^datura 8u-maha[ch-chhakyam duhkbatn= 
anyasya palanam danam va pa]la[nam] v=Ati da[na]®^- 


[®®] stma 


Translation. 

Hail ! Victoriona is the form, ■wbiob waa that 
of a boar, that was manifested of {the god) 
Vishnu, — which troubled the ocean, and which 
had the earth resting upon the tip of its uplifted 
right-hand tusk ! 

(L. 2.)' — The son of the Great King SrJ- 
Pula ke si V al 1 ab h a, — whose body was 
purified by ablutions performed after celebrating 
horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the family 
of the Cbalikyas, who are glorious ; who are of 
the kindred of iirmayya, which is praised over 
the whole world ; who are the descendants of 
Hariti ; who have been nourished by seven 
mothers, who are the mothers of mankind ; who 
have attained an uninterrupted continuity of 
prosperity through the protection of (the god) 
Karttikeya ; and who have had all kings made 

” Gen. Jacob’s Pandit reads RJsaea. But the second * 
syllable is certainly se, with the vowel long or short ; and 
though the third syllable might bo va, with the lower part 
corroded away, I consider it to be na. 


subject to them on the instant at the sight 
of the sign of the boar, which they acquired 
through the favour of the holy (god) Narayana, — 
was S r i-K i r 1 1 i V a r m a, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, whose pure fame was 
established in the territories of the hostile kings 
ofVanavasi and other (cities), that had been 
invaded by his prowess. 

(L. 8.) — His son was Satyasraya, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the su- 
preme king, the supremo lord, who had acquired 
the title of ‘ Supreme Lord’ by defeating Sri- 
Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of all the 
region of the north. 

(L. 10.) — His dear son was Vikrama- 
ditya-Satyasr aya, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one, — who was 


One consonant and vowel are quite uncertain here. 
There seems to be visible the letter r subjoined to them. 

This letter, nd, is broken away at the end of the line ; 
and the rest of the plate, oontaiuiqg two or three Unes more, 
has been broken off and lost- 
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conversant with the ai’t of government ; whose 
only aid was his sword ; who was desirous of 
conquering all people, whom he drove before him 
by means of only one hoi'se of the breed called 
Chitrakaiitha®® ; who, having acquired for himself 
the regal splendour of his father, which had 
been interrupted by a confederacy of three kings, 
subdued {like Indm), with the thunderbolt 
which was his prowess, the mighty tumult of 
the mountains which wei’e the Pandya and the 
Chola and the Kfirala and the Kalabhra®® and 
other kings ; and who had the waterlilies which 
were his feet kissed by the diadem of the lord 
of Kahcbi, who had bowed down before no 
other. 

(L. 15.) — His dear son was Vi nay a- 

d i t y a-S a t y a s r a y a, the favourite of ithe 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one, — who, having 
at the command of his father arrested the 
extremely exalted power of the lord of Kanchi 
whose kingdom consisted of three {component) 
dominions, just as TarakArati®® {at the command) 
of {his father) Biilendusekhara®’- did arrest 
the power of the demons, caused the rulers of 
KamtVa®* and Paraslka and Sirahala and 
other islands to pay tribute to him ; and who 
was possessed of the pdlidhvaja^^ and all the 
other mighty insignia of supreme dominion 
which ho had acquired by crashing the lord of 
all the region of the north. 

(L. 19.)— His dear son, Vijayaditya- 
Satyasraya, the favourite of the world, 
the Great King, the supreme king, the supreme 
loi^, the venerable one, — who even in his 
childhood acquired a knowledge of all the writ- 
ings oil the use of weapons ; who, his grand- 
father having been victorious in the region of 
the south, uprooted the thicket of the thorn- 
bushes which was the assemblage of his foes 
(in that direction) ; who, following the avoca- 
tion of war even in front of his father who was 
desirous of conquering the region of the north, 
had the edge of his sword worn away by splitting 
open the foreheads of the elephants of his foes ; 

*• See para. 4 of the introductory remarks to this grant. 

»• Seo note 21 above. No. XLVIII, compared with 
No. 16 of P&U, tianskrit, and Old-Canarese, Inscriptions, 
shows that Vinayaditya’s campaign against the Pallavas, 
Kalabhras. &c., took place in Saka 015-6. 

*“ Karttikcya. 

Siva. 

See note 24 above. . 

** I have suggested two possible explanations of j)a.w- 


who was in the foremost rank in all battles ; 
who was flavoured with the quality of excellent 
impetuosity ; who drove back the bands of his 
enemies ; who, — while acquiring for his father 
the tokens®* of the {river) Gaiiga and the 
{river) Yamuna and the pdlidhvaja, and the 
insignia of the dhalckd-drnm and the mahd- 
suhda, and rubies and elephants, &c., — having 
been attacked by his enemies, {who turned upon 
him) while they were fleeing, and having been 
somehow or other, through the force of des- 
tiny, led away {into great danger), — by bis 
prowess quelled the anarchical disturbance in 
his country, and, resembling Vatsar.lja in not 
depending on any other for assistance, came 
safely through his obstacles and tranquillised 
the whole world by the support of his own arm ; 
who, being then the lord, became the asylum 
of the whole world®® by reason of possessing 
in all their integrity the three constituents of 
power, and by reason of having broken the 
pi'ide of his enemies, and by reason of his higb- 
mindedness, and by reason of bis blamelessness ; 
and who possesses the paUdlivaja, which indi- 
cates entire supreme dominion, and the other 
brilliant {insignia of) mighty sovereignty, — thus 
issues his commands to all people : — 

(L. 30.) — “ Be it known to you ! Six hun- 
dred and twenty-two of the Saka years having 
expired, and the fourth year of {Our) increasing 
and victorious I’oign being current, and (Our) 
victorious camp being located at tbo city of 
R a s e n a n a g a r a®*, — on the day of the full- 
moon of the month Ashadha, the village named 
N e r u r, Kituatod between the villages of Bal- 
lavalli and Sahamyapura on the bank of the 
river (?) Vilige in the (?) Iridige district, has 

been given by IJs, at the request of Nando 

ya, with the enjoyment of it and with the relin- 
quishment of all opposing claims, to Devasvami 
of the (?)Yatsa gotra, the son’s son of RSva- 
svamidikshita and the son of Jannasvaml. This 
{grant) should be preserved by future kings, 
who are desirous of acquiring fame, whether 
they belong to our lineage or to other families, 

dhvaja or f^Xi-lHano, at Vol. t'll., pp. lllatid 215, but 
the meaning is still (toubtl'ul. The explanation suggest'd 
by Mr. Rice lu his inlrodnctoi’y remarks to the Vokkaleri 
grant will oertaluly not hold water. 

Fwla. 

Sa ioastahhuvii'i\‘\ir(iMa. This is, I tliialt, tho earliest 
in Stan e of the use of this title, which became, under the 
Western Chalakyas, one of the perpetual titles of the 
family. 

See note 25 above. 
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as long as the moon and the sun and the earth attached .to his paper, rough as it is, shews 

and the ocean last, just as if it were a grant that at that time the whole inscription was very 

made by themselves, bearing in mind that the legible indeed ; whereas now, though it is 

charms of life and riches, &o., are as evanescent sufficiently legible to any one who knows the 

as ‘the lightning.” text from other similar grants, to any one else 

(L. 37.) — And it has been said by the holy it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to , 

Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas ; — Land has decipher the greater part of it. The ring, which 

been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with had not been cut when the grant came into my 

Sagara ; he, who for the time being possesses hands, is about fV" thick and 4}" in diameter, 

land, enjoys the fruits of it ! It is a very easy The seal is circular, about 1|^" in diameter, and 

thing to give one’s own property, but the pre- has, in relief on a countersunk surface, a stand- 

servation of (iho grant of) another is difficult; ing hour, facing to the proper right ; a facsimile 

(if the question is) whether giving or preserving of it is given on the same jolate with the 

(is the more meritorious act),— preservation is Western Chalukya grant of Nugavardhana. The 

better than giving characters are of the same type as those of the 

No. LXXVIII. preceding grant. 

This is another of the Nerhr plates, trans- It is another Western C h a 1 u k y a grant of 
cribed and translated in full by General Le- V i jay a d ity a, and is dated 6aka 627 (a.d. 

Grand Jacob as No. II. in his paper. - 705-6), in tenth year of his reign. It records 

My transcription is from the original plates. the grant of the village of Hiknlaraba 

They are three in number, about Oj" long by orHikulambha. I cannot find any name 
41* broad ; the edges are raised into rims to approaching this on the map ; but the inscrip- 

protect the writing. The third plate is eaten tion tells us that it was in the same vishaya or 

through by rust in a few places. The other two district with Nerur itself, the name of which 

plates have not sulfered in this way. But the seems to have been Iridige, and which, as it is 

whole inscription was evidently very much called a maliu^aphnna, appears to have been 

injured by wliatcvcr process was adopted to clean one of the districts constituting the Seveu 

it for GeneralJacob’s Pandit: for the hand-copy Koukanas. 

Transcription. 

First plate. 

[*] Svasti [II*] Jayaty=avishkritaih Vishnoh viirahaih ksh6bhit-jirna(rnna)vam 
dakshiii-onnata-damshtr-agra-visranta-bhuvanarii 

[*] vapuh [|p] Srirnataih sakala-bhuvana-saihstuyamana-Manavya-sagotranaih Huriti- 
putriinuih sapta- 

[ * ] 16kamritribhis=sapta-matribhir=abhivarddhitanarii Karttikeya-parirakshana-prapta- 

kalyana-pa- 

[ * ] rathparanaih bhagavan-Nariiyana-prasiida-saraasadita-varaha-lauchhan-ckshana-kshana-vasI- 
[ ®] krit-asesha-inahibhritaih Chalikyiin.arii kulam=alamkarshn6(rishnd)r=asvam6dh-avabhritha- 
sniina-pavitrikrita-ga- 

[ " ] trasya Sri-Pulakesivallabha-maharajasya sunuh parakram-akrdnta-Vanavilsy-adi-pa- 

[ ’ ] ra-nripati-rnandala-pranibaddha-visuddha-kirttih Sri-KIrttivarmma-prithivivallabha- 

mahariijas~ta- 

[ * ] sy=atmajas=samara(atmajasya samaraj-saihsakta-sakal-ottarapath-esvara-Sri-Harshavard- 
dhana-par A j ay- opatta -pa- 

[ * ] ramesvara-sabdasya Satyasraya-sri-prithivivallabha-maharrij-Adhiraja-paramesvarasya 

[priya-tanayasya* ] 

[‘"j prajnata nayasya khadga-mnatra-sahayasya Chitrakanth-abhidhana-pravara-turaihgaraen= 
aik6u=aiv=6- 

[“] [tsa]rit-asSsha-vijiglsh6r=avanipati-tritay-antaritarh Bva-gur6[h*] sriyam=atmasaLt-kri]- 
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Second plate ; first side. 

[** 1 tya prabhilva-kTili8a'dalita-Pandja-Chola-Korala-prabli:riti®*-bh0bhrid-adabhra-vibliramasy= 
un-any-ava- 

[‘®] nafca-KaSchipati-maknta-cbuiiibita-pad-rimbujasya VikramHditya-Satyasraya-sri-prithmYa- 
[’*] llabha-maliarrij-adbirrija-paramesvara-bhattarakasya priya-sOnoli pitur=a[jnaya Balejndn- 
[^®] sekharasya Tarakaratir=iva daitya'[ba]la[m=ati-sa]muddhatam trairajya-Karicbipati- 
ba!am=ava- 

[^®] shtabbya karadikrif,a-Kaniera®‘’-Paraslka-Sithhal-adi-dvIp-adbipasya sakal-Ofctarapatha-nS- 
tba-mathan-6parjjit-6rjjita-pajidhvaj-adi-samasta-paramaisvaryya-cbihnasya Vinayadi- 

[^®] tya-Satyasraya-sri-prithivivallabha-maburaj-adbiriija-paramesvara-bha^taraka'sya priy- 

attnajas=sai- 

[^®] sava 0v=adbigat-asesh-a8tra-s*istr6 daksbin-asA-vijayiai plfcamabO samunmOlita-nikhi- 
[*®] Ia-kaptaka-sambatir=uttarapatba-vijigish6r=gu(ggri)r6r=agrata Ov=ahaTa*vyaparam= 

acbaraun=a- 

[*^] rati-gaja-gbafc-apatena-vislryyaniAna-kripana-dhi\ras=samagra-vigrab-agresaras=sa- 
[*“] t-sabasa-rasikah paranmukbikiita-satru-mandalo Ganga-Tamuna-palidbvaja-pada(?da)- 
da(dba)- 

Second plate ; second side. 

[ **] kkA-manikya*°-inataiiigaj-Adm=pitTiBHt-kiirvvan=paraih palAyainAiiair=AsAdya katbamapi vi- 
[**] dbi-vasAd=apatiit6=pi pratapAd=Ova ■visbivya-pi’akopain=a-rAjakam=ut8Arayan=VatsarAja 
[*’J iv=An-apOksbit-apara-sAbAyakas=tad=aiv’=Avagi'aliriii®^=nirggatya sva-bbuj-Avastariibba- 

prasa(sA)dbi(di)- 

[®*] t-Asesba-visvambharah prabbur=akbandita-sakfci-trayat¥-Acb=chhatru-mada-bbarhjanatvud=- 
udAratvAn^nirava- 

[•^] dyatvAd=yab samasta-bbuv'an-Asrayas-sakala-pAramaisYavyya-vyakti-hetu-pAlidbvaj-Ady-u- 
[**j 3>a(jjva)la-prAjya-rAjy6 Vijayaditya-SatyAfiraya-sri-pritbivivallabba-maharAj-AdbirAja- 

[•®] pararQfe3Yara-bhattArakas=sarvvan=dvam=.Aj5ripayati [|*] Viditatn=a3tu v6=sinubhi[b*] 
sapta-vimsaty-uttara-sba- 

t-cbbat0.sltu Saka-var3bosbv=atitAsbu pravarddliamAna-vijaya-rAjya-samvatsare dasamO 
varttaniAno 

[“^] [srl]mad-Upendra-vijriApanayA maba-saptamO Iridi(rdi)ge(?pe)-visbayo Kumara(?)*® 

pu(?)ra-gi*Ania- 

[®*] y6r=mmadbye Hikulaniba(?mbha)-aAma grAma(ino) veda-vediiriiga-paragobhya asb^- 
brAhmanebbyo [da]ttab [l*] 

[®®] ^]tesbAn=nAma-g 6 trAny=achcbya(chya)n.tc [[*] Bbiiradvaja-sagotra-DorasYami Kausika-sagd- 

Thml plate.. 

['*] tra-KarkkasTami SbaradYAja-sagotra-YajnasvAmi Kaundlnya-sagotra-N A gammas vA mi 

Maudgalya- 

C*®] sagotra-DAvasvAmi AtrAja-sagutva-Ga(?)rgga(?)sTAmi'‘® [KAsyapa]-**sagotra-Rudra8vami 

Vatsasasa-*'’ 

rM] gAtra-DAsavar.nmanO dat^ab [i|*J [Ta]d=:AgAmibbii-=asmad-vaihsyair=anyais=cba rAjabhir= 
Ayur-ai[sva*‘‘'°ji'yy-Adiaiuii 

[•■’] [vi]lashi(si}taai-aebir.imbi-[cliaiiicba]lam=aTagacbcbbadbbir=a-[cba]ndr-Arka(rkka)-dbar- 

Arna(vnTia)va-sthiti-samakAlaiii 

[®*] yasas-chicbisbubbi[h*J SYa-datti-nirvvisjsha[m paripAlamya*]m=uktam eba bbagavatA 
veda-TyAs6na Vyasena [p^] Balmbhi- — — — 


In No. LXXVIT, 1. 13, the reading is Kcrah-KaU- 
Ihra-prahhi-iti. Thu Kalabiiras arc omitted here. 

See note 24 ah^vo. 

Til No. I^XXV ir, 1. 24, and No. TiXXlX, 1. 3o-l, the 
roadiiig is (It (• Ii '. )ll. (i-niah&'nhil < -rli iJoi '-iH'iai/, i/a,. 

» in No. LXXVn, 1. 2d, and No. LXXIX:, ]. .34, the 
reading is tad-’iViigi'ahdn,, sc. <as»iiid=.ica2*‘d‘’dd, instead 
ot tadd di;a nwgrahild. 

*’ 'I'liree letters are altogetber uncertain here, they 


were not read by Oen. Jacob’s Pandit also. 

fhi l•<J(|aav‘||'di tlic reading of Gen. Jacobs lanaitj 

but tlie b'tters arc now very doubttal.“ u » 

Tl> is is tilt* vOiViliui? of ttcn. Jticub s 1 Anuit 5 outbu<^o 
throe letters are now quite illegible. _ 

Phis renetition of the letter, .<n, is a mistoke. 

The band- copy by Gen. Jacob s Pandit shows part of 
this letter, sva, in dotted lines ; but it is really omitted 
altogether. 
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[®®] r=v[v]asudha bhukta rajabhis=Sagar-adibhir-ya(yya)sya yasya yada bbuniis=tasya tasya 
[*°] tada phalaih [||*] Svan=drituih su-maliacb-chhakyaih duhkbaiii=aiiyasya pulanam 
danarii va palanam v=eti dana- 

[*^] ch=cbhrey6=nuprilanaih [ll*] Sva-dattarii para-dattam va yo hareta vasundhararii 
shashtim varsha-sabasrani 

[‘*] vishthayaih javate krimih [jj*] Maha-sandhi-vigrabika-Nira[Ta*]dyapunyavallabh4na 


likliitam=i- 

[**] daih aasanam ||* 

Translation. 

Hail ! Victorious is the form, which was 
that of a boar, that was manifested of {the god) 
Vishnu, — which troubled the ocean, and which 
had the earth resting upon the tip of its 
up-lifted right-hand tusk ! 

(L. 2.) — The son of the great king Sr i- 
PulakSsi vail abba, — whose body was 
purified by ablutions performed after celebrat- 
ing horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the 
family of the C h a 1 i k y a s, who are glorious ; 
(&c., as in No. LXXVII), — was Sri-Kirt- 
tivarma, the favourite of the world, the 
Great King, (&c., as in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 7.) — His son was S a t y a s r ay a, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supremo king, the supreme lord, — who had 
acquired the title of ‘ Supreme Lord’ (Ac., as 
in No. LXXVTl). 

(L. 9.) — [_IIis dear son] was Vikrama- 
di ty a-S at y A s ray a, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, the supi-emo king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one, — who was 
conversant with the art of government ; &c., 
as in No. LXXVII.*' 

(L. 14.)— II is dear son was V i n a y a d i tya- 
S a t y A s r a y a, the favourite of the world, tho 
Great King, the supreme king, the supreme lord, 
the venerable one, — who, having at tlie com- 
mand of his father (Ac., as in No. LXXVII.) 

(L. 18.) — His dear son, Vijayaditya- 
S a t y A s r a y a, the favourite of tho world, the 
Great King, tho supreme king, the supreme lord, 
the venerable one, -who even in his childhood 
acquired a knowledge of all the writings on the 
use of weapons ; (Ac., as in No. LXXVHH®), — 
thus issues his commands to all people : — 

(L. 29.) — “ Be it known to you ! Six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven of the Saka years 
having expired, and tho tenth year of (Our) 
increasing and victorious reign being current, — 

*’ But omitting any niriition of tho Kalabtiras. 

** But omitting the words ma kisjbdu-claJma. 


the village named (?) H i k u I a m b a, between 

the villages of KumAra and 

pura, in the mahdsaptama** 

district of (?) Iridige, has been given by us, at 
the request of the glorious Upendra, to eight 
BrAhmans who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the Vnlas and the Veddhgas. Their names and 
yd/r<7s are declared : — It has been given to D4va- 
svAmi of the BharadvAja gotra, and Karka- 
svAmi of the Kausika gotra, and Tajnasvami of 
the BharadvAja gotra, and NagammasvAmi of 
the Kaundinya gotra, aird DevasvAmi of the 
Maudgalya gotra, and (?) GargasvAml of the 
Atreya yu<ra, and RudrasvAmi of the (?) KAsyapa 
gotra, and DAsavarmA of the Vatsa gotra. This 
{(/rant) (should be preserved] by future kings, 
(&c., as in No. LXXVII).” 

(L. o>i.) — And it has been said by the holy 
VyAsa, 1 ho iirranger of tho Vida-:: — Land has 
been eujf)yed by many kings, coramoucing with 
Sagara ; (Ac.) ! It is a very easy thiug to give 
one’s own property, (Ac.) ! He is born as a 
worm in ordure for the duration of sixty thou- 
sand year.s, who confiscates land that has been 
given, -whether by himself, or by another ! 

(L. 42.) — This charter has been w'l’itten by 
Nirav.adyapuriyavallabha, the high minister en- 
trusted with the arrangement of peace and war. 
No. LXXIX. , 

This is the last of the Nerfir plates, noticed 
by. General LeGrand Jacob as No, IV in his 
paper, but not published in detail by him. 

Aty transcription is from the original plates. 
They are three in number, about long by 
4g" broad ; but a good deal of the first plate, 
including the whole of the first lino, has been 
broken off and lo.st. The edges arc slightly 
raised into rims to protect the writing ; the in- 
scription, however, is here and there so much 
worn away as to be very difficult to read. The 
ring, vhich had not been cut when the grant 

‘® lit., ‘ the great seventh,’ 
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came into my hands, is about Y thick and SI" 
in diameter. The seal is slightly oval, about 1" 
by Y) Eind has, in relief on a countersunk surface, 
a standing boar facing to the proper right ; a 
facsimile of it is given on the same plate with the 
Western Chalukya grant of Nagavardhana. The 
characters are of the same type as those of 
No. XXVIII, at Yol. YI, p. 75. The ortho- 
graphy is very bad; so much so that, coupling 
this with the peculiarity of style in 11. 38 to 44 


and with the omissions in the following lines, 
I am somewhat inclined to doubt whether this 
is altogether a genuine grant. 

It is an undated W estern Chalukya grant, 
of the time of Y i j a y a d i t y a, and records 
the grant of the village of M a 1 a v u r by his son 
Yikramii dityall. This village mast pro- 
bably he looked for somewhere in the Kohkan ; 
but I cannot find any name suggestive of it in 
the Map. 


'V] 

[•] 


[*] 


Transcrijption. 

First plate. 

[Svasti II Jayaty=avishkritaih Yishn6r=vvar&ham kshobhit-arnnavarh dakshin-onnata]- 
[damshtr-agra-visranta-bh]uvanam vapu[h] [i|*] Sr[imatam sakala-bhuvana-sariistu]- 
[yamana-Manavya]-sag6tra(tra)na(narh) Ha(ha)riti(ti)-putra(tra)uam sapta-[l6kama]- 
[tnbhis=sap] t[a-matri]bhir=abhivaddhi(rddhi)ta(ta)na[rii* ] Katti(rtti)k5ya-parira- 

k sh [ana-pra p ta] - 

kalya(lyii)ua-para[Hi*]para(ra)na(nam) bhagavan-Na(na)ra(ra)yana-prasa(8a)da- 

sam[a8adita]- 

[ ® ] vara(ra)ha-la(la)nchhan-ek8hana-kshana-vasi(8i)krit-a(a)s5sha-mahi(hi)[bhri]- 
[ ' ] tarn Chalukyana(naih) kulam=ala[iii*]karishn6r=asvam5dh-avabhntha-sna(sna)na- 
[*] pavitri(tri)krita-gatrasya Sri-Pole“°ke8ivallabha.mahara(ra))ja[sya*] Bunu(nuh) para(ra)- 
[ ® ] kram-a(a)kra(kra)nta-Yanava(va)sy-adi-para-nra(nri)pati-mandala-praaibaddha-visud[dh]a- 
kb 

[rttih Sri-K] irt[t]ivarmma-pri(pri)thivivallabha-iaahara(ra) jas=tasy=atma[ja8ya samaraj- 
[samsakta-sa]kal-6ttara(ra)path-48vara-6rl-Ha(ha)rshavarddhana-pa[rajay-6pa]- 
[tta-pa]ram5svara-8abdasya Satya(tya)s[r]aya-8[r]i-[prithivi]- 

Second plate ; first side. 

£'*] [va]llabha-mahara[j-adhira]ja-paramesvarasya priya-tanayasya pra[jnata]- 

[^*] nayasya [khadga-mH]tra-sa[ha]yasya Chitrakanth-abhidhana-pravara-tu[ramga]- 

[men=aike]n=aiv=6tsa(tsa)rit-asesha-vijig]sh6r=avanipati-tritay-a(a)ntari[taih sva-gu] 


flO] 

[a.] 


[-] [roh] 


prabha(bha) va-kul6(li)sa-dal6 (li) ta- Pa(pa) ndya- 


6ri[ya]m=atmasa(sa)t-kri(kTi)tya 

Ch61a-K5ra- 

[”] la-[Kala*]bhra®‘-prabhriti-bhubhrid-ada(da)bhra-vibhramasy = a(a)n-any-a(a)vanata- 
Ka(kil)nchi- path ma- 

[>*]'kuta-chumbita-pad.ambnjasya Yikramaditya-Satya(tya)sraya-8rl-pTi- 

r”l thivivallabha-mahara(rA)i-adhira(r.a)ja-pai’ama(me)svara-bhatta(ttu)rakasya 

_ .... . .V ^ av-ia/ia\ 1 /J..* 


[, 0 ] 

ri 


priya-su[n6h] pitur=a(a)jnaya(yA) Ba(ba)16(le)ndu85kharasya Ta(ta)raka(a)rAtir=iva [dai]- 
, [tya-balam=ati-samu]d[dh]atam tre(trai)ra(ra)jya-Ka(ka)nchipati.balam=ava8htabhya ka- 
[”J radikTita-Kamera-Pi\ras:ka-Sim]hal-adi-dvi(dvi)p-a(A)dhipasya sakal-6ttara{rA)pa[tha]- 

[”] ‘ 

[’1 


[natha-mathan-6parjjit-6rjjita-palidhvaj-adi]-samasta-pa(pa) [ramaisvaryyaj- ^ ^ 

[chihnasya Yinayaditya- Saty aBraya-sri-prithivivallabha-ma]hara(ra)j-a(a) [dhiraja]- 

Second plate ; second side. 

f*®] paramSsvara-bhaltarakasya priy-atmajas^saisava 

[**] stra-sastrd dakshin-asa-vijayini pitamahe 

[’'] ntaka-samhatir=uttarapatha-vi[ji][gi*]sh6r=ga(ggu)r6r=agrata 

[’®] charann=ara(ra)ti-gaja-[ghau-apata]na-vislryyama(ma)na-kra(kri)pana-dha(dha)ra[s=sama] 


5[v=adhigat-asAsh- a] - 
saraunmulita-nikh [ila- ka] - 
ev=ahava-vya[param=a] - 


The form of le hero is the same form that is used ia 
the Baxne word in 1. 8 of No. 1.11 (Vol. VIII, p. 
in kOAnleyan, for kavileyumin, in 1. 6 of No. LVII (ta., 


p. 285), and in kavileyaih'm 1. 6 of No. LVIII {id., p. 286). 
See the remarks at Vol. VIII, p. 237, para. 6. 

See note 21 above. 
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[®®] graTia“®-vigrali-a(a)[grS*]8aras=sat-8a(sa)ha[sa-ra]sikah pa[ranm]uklilk:rita-Batrii-manda[16] 
C*°] Cr^™o‘''*Yamuna-paIidhvaja-pada(?da)-da(dha)kkil-rQahasabda-chihna-[ma]- 
[*^] 9ikja-matariigaj-H[diii=pitrisajt-kurvvan=pavaih=pala(la)yama(ma)n[air=:a]- 
[ J 8a(sa)dya kathamapi vidhi-va[s:i]d=apa[nifc6]=pi prata(ta)pa(pa)d=eva. vishaya-[pra]- 
[ ] k6pam=a-ra(ra)jakain=atsa(tsa)ray^n=VatBara(ra)ja iv=a(H)n-apekshit-a(a)para-Ba(8a)[ha]- 
[ *] [ya]kas=ta[d-ava]graliiin=nirggatya sva-bliuj-a(ii)vashtamblia-hpra(pra)sa(8a)dhi(di)t- 
ase[6ha-vi]svambbara[h] 

[ ] [p*’^]bbiii’=^>'ka(kha)udita-sakti-trayatva(tva)ch=cbliatru-mada-bhaihjanatva(tva)d=uda(da)- 

rat va ( t V a)n=i 1 i ra vady a [ t vad =ya h ] 

[ ] 88'™asta-bhuvan-a(a ).sraya-sri°®-s=sakala-pa(pa)ram6(mai)svaryya-vyakti-hetu-pa(pa)lidva- 
(dhva)j-[ady-ujjva]- 

[ ] la-pra(pra)jya-ra(ra)jyo Vijayaditya-Satya(tyA)sraya-sri-pri(pri)thivivalla- 

Third plate, 

[ ] [l^^^fl']'Haaka(lia)i'a(ra)j-adLira(ra)ja-param6svara'bhatta(tta)rakas=sarvvan=dYani=ajSa(jBH)- 

payati [|*] 

[ ] [Vi]ditam=astu v6=sma(sma)bliah(bbili) sa(su)uu[Ii*] Vikra[ma]ditya-Satya(tya)8ra[ya'*]- 
sri-pri{pn)thi- 

[*°] vivallabha-raaba(ha)ra(ra)j-a(a)dliira(ra)ja-paramesvara[li*] sarvva(rvva)[n = 6vam=a*liBa- 

(jS^)payati [I*] 

[ ] Sakanti datta Malavu(vu)ra-nii[ina-gramah*] Ba-bh6gam(h) sarvva-ba(ba)dba-pari[har6] 
da[ttah] 

[**] Kavu(sc. kau)ndmya-sag6tra(tra)ya Bammaiidasa(Bva)mma[h*] putra(sc. patraya) 

[ ] dikshita-Sarvva-Aditya(tya)[ya*] bha(cha)fii(tur)-vidya-saina®“ 

[“j Piya [||*] [Bakubbir=vvasudha bhukta*] ra(ra)jabhih [Sagar-adibhili*] yasya yasya 
ta(ya)da(da) ba(bliu)mi[h*J tas[y]a [tasya*] [tada pha]- 
[**] lam [||*] Satta(sc. sra-dattam) para-datta(tta)[m*] va yo har(*[ta*] va[8u*jndharaih 

[sbasliti-varslia-saliasrani vishfcayaih*] jaya- 

[«] ina(te) krimi[]i*] [||»] 


Translation. 

Hail ! Victorious is the form, which was 
that of a boar, that was manifested of {the god) 
Vishnu, — which troubled the ocean, and which 
had the earth resting upon the tip of its up- 
lifted right-hand tusk ! 

(L. 2.) — The son of the Great King ^ri- 
Pol e kSsi vallabha, — whose body was 
purified by ablutions performed after celebrat- 
ing horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the family 
of the C h a 1 u k y a s, who are glorious ; (&c. 
as in No. LXXVII), — was Sri-Kirtti- 
varm d, the favourite of the world, the Great 
King, (&c., as in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 10.) — His son was Satyasraya, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, — who had 
acquired the title of ‘ Supreme Lord’ (&c., as in 
No, LXXVII). 

** This syllable, ha, is saperflaous. 

This syllable, M, is superfluous. 

'* Four or five letters are quite uncertain here. 


(L. 13.)— His dear son was Vikrama- 
d i t y a-S atyalraya, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one, — ^who was 
conversant with the art of government; (&c., 
as in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 20.) — His dear son was Vinayaditya- 
Satyasraya, the favourite of the world, 
the Great King, the supreme king, the supreme 
lo^, the venerable one, — ^who, having at the 
command of his father (Ac., as in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 25.)— His dear son, Vijayaditya- 
Satyasraya, the favourite of the world, 
the Great King, the supreme king, the supreme 
lord, the venerable one, — who even in his child- 
hood acquired a knowledge of all the writings 
on the use of weapons ; (&c., as in No, LXXVII) 
— thus issues his commands to all people : — 

(L. 39.) — “ Be it known to you ! By Us, (Our) 

Three or four letters are quite uncertain here. 

Two or three letters seem to have been engraved here 
but they are quite illegible. If engiaved, they were super- 
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son V i k r a m a d i t y a-Sa t y asr ay a, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, thus issues his 
commands to all people : — The village named 

M a 1 a V u r a has been given . 

with the enjoyment of it and with the relin- 
quishment of all opposing claims, to Sarvaditya- 


dikshita, of the Kaundinya gotra, who is ... . 

the four Vedas, and who is 

the sonof Bammandasvami”, ” 

(L. 44.) — l_Land has lean enjoyed] by [many] 
kings, [commencing with Sagara] ; (&c.) ! He 
is born as a worm [in ordure for the duration^ 
of sixty thousand years], (&c.) ! 


BUDDHIST SYMBOLS, &o. 

BY E. THOMAS, P.R.S., CORRESPONDANT DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 

(Continued from p. 66.) 


I have lately availed myself of the opportunity 
of studying the collection of the AmarAvati 
Marbles, at present in the India Museum at South 
Kensington, with a view to determine the nature 
and bearing of the more popular symbols 
and devices appearing on these sculptures, so 
closely associated with the old homes of the 
Andhras — in the hope of illustrating and ex- 
plaining the parallel emblems on the series of 
coins, pertaining to proximate localities, recently 
under consideration. 

My first impression, derived from a very 
cursory examination of these sculptures, led me to 
conclude, that whatever extraneous elements 
might have been introduced from time to time, 
that the Tope itself had been primarily devoted 
to the cause of solar worship. The dominant 
circular pattern indeed was obviously sugges- 
tive of such a purpose. 

It need not be reiterated that the sun consti- 
tuted one of the earliest objects of worship among 
primitive nations, as in the ordinary course it 
would present itself to the untutored mind, as the 
“ natural selection.” How many races of men 
intuitively adored the sun, or how many classes 
of the priesthood have taken “the light of the 
world” as the basis of their religion, it would 
be hard to say. 

As the Greeks and Romans created many 
personifications of the sun-god, so the Indian 
Aryans recognised its leading representative 
deities by the various names of Surya, Savitri, 
Aditya and Vishnu, besides assigning many of 

l^lhAnti, 1. 41, meaning not apparent, unless the word 
is a chronogram containing the date of 615. Saka 615, 
however, was not in Vijayflditya’s reign ; and I know of 
no other instance in which a Chalnkya date is expressed 
by this method. 

.sc., ‘ Brahmflndasv&mi.’ 

'Burgess, Arch.' Survey: Notes on Ajomta, 1879, 
pis. viii, ix, X. - j i 

* The earliest Chaldooan typo of the snn was formed or 
a simple ring or circle, like the Indian SArya’inandala, 
but it was speedily improved upon by the addition of cross- 


the attributes of the god of light in reduced 
gradations to several of the minor members of 
the Indian Olympus. 

In India at large the prevalence, if not uni- 
versality, in primeval times, of the worship of the 
sun is attested by the survival of 'generic names, 
the concurrent testimony of home tradition and 
inscriptions, the evidence of travellers, and the 
more material endorsement of sculpture. 

We can roughly complete a goodly circle of 
geographical proof from the earliest Sauras of 
Saurashtra, by way of the Temple of the Sun 
at Multan, to Gaya and Orissa on. the east coast, 
and back again to the written testimony of the 
Western copper-plates, and the caste- marks on 
the foreheads of the women in the oldest 
painting at Ajan^.^ 

To revert to the symbols on the AmarAvati 
Tope. 

The Wheel. 

The leading and most important device among 
the objects of worship is what it has hitherto 
been the custom in modern parlance, to designate 
as the “ Buddhist wheel.” To my apprehension 
these carvings were not designed to represent the 
“ Wheel of the Law,” or any such fanciful 
machine, but represent the conventional symbol 
of the sun, in the form of a wheel, as indicating 
his onward revolution. At times it is difficult 
to discriminate the sculptor’s intention, as to 
whether he designed to make the wheel like the 
sun, or the sun like a wheel,* but one of the most 
striking examples of the presiding motive is 

lines witkin its circumference, and those again were 
superseded by ornamental doable lines with a circular 
centre-boss. (Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. I. 
p. 141.) In this latter form it is figured at Bavian, in 
association with the half-moon and 7 planets (Bayard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, '•18o3, p. 211). In Lajard’s Culte de 
Mitlira (Paris, 1847), endless varieties of the symbolic forms 
of the sun are collected, chiefly of more or less ornamental 
patterns, but in one instance (pi. xxxix. fig. 6), the sun is re- 
presented by a simple six-spoke wheel, with the worshipper 
in front and the hsilf moon to the left on a similar pedestal. 
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afforded by tbe parallel figures at Bhilsa. 
In pi. xliii. Fig. 6, of Mr. Pergusson’s work,® 
tbe wheel is ornamented on the outer edge of 
the felly with a succession of arrow points, 
reminding one at once of the “ arrows of 
Apollo,” or the blaze of the sun’s rays,* an addi- 
tion which, in the solid form, would have sadly 
. impeded the roll of a mundane wheel. At 
Amaravati these arrow-heads are replaced by a 
succession of tridents (pi. xcviii. fig. 7), and the 
multiplicity of the sub-divisions of the wheel 
itself are far more suggestive of the rays of the 
sun, than of useful wooden spokes. Again, in one 
instance of the examples of the various designs 
of wheels at Sanchi, we find the spokes con- 
verted into something very like flames of fire.® 
The arrow points are still more marked and 
directly indicative of their purport in the 
numerous instances of the representations of 
suns on the coins, especially in the TJjjain series, 
whose mintage locality is determined by the 
insertion of the word Ujenini, in Lat characters. 
A large number of specimens of these pieces have 
been collected and figured in Journal Asiatic 
Society, of Bengal, vol. VHI. plate Ixi. These 
examples abound in the various symbols and 
enigmatical emblems of the sun, such as the 
local imagination delighted to associate with his 
various powers. The barbed arrow points, in 
these instances, start from the central wheel 
and project considei'ably beyond the felly.® In 
one case (No. 1) we have confirmatory evidence 
of the local reverence for the four- fold sun in the 
repetition of that number of smaller rings, 
within each of the four circles connected by 
the cross-lines of the standard swastika pattern. 


^ Cnnningliam, Bhilsa Topes, i>ls. xxxi. 1, xxxii. 1. 

‘ The arrow heads are of two kinds, and are made to 
alternate from the rounded cutting point, depicted in 
Mr. Fergusson’s Sanchi plate xxxvi, to the simple unbarbed 
P'>int represented in the combats in plate xxxviii. See 
also arrows in the Jtig Veda, v. i. xvi. Wilson, vol. IV. p. 26. 

^ Fergussou, Tree and Sery. War., pi. xliii. fig. 5. See 
aid') Genl. Cunningham, Arch. "Report, vol. III. pi. xxx. B., 
and Col. J. Low, Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. III. plate 3. 

“ Nos. 2, 11, 10, 20, 30, &c. 

' Dha/inmaeahiikam, Dominion of the Law. The well 
known phrase dhammachak kajh pavatieti is usually ren- 
dered “ to turn the wheel of the law,” but that this was 
its original meaning I consider extremely improbable. 
Pavatteti does not mean ‘‘ to turn” so much as “ to set go- 
ing,” ” to establish,” &o. and cliakka is probably used in its 
sense of “ domaiu” or “ dominion.” It is most important 
to bear in mind that this famous phrase is used not of the 
whole period of Buddha’s ministry, but only of Ms first 
sermon in which ha “ began” or “ set on foot” his religion. 
AjAtasattn is reported to have said in reply to the 
priests about the contemplated general council : “ It is well, 
venerable men, yon may rely upon me, let mine be the 


We must now examine, on the other hand, 
what title the Buddhists can show to establish 
their claim to the worship of the wheel, as an 
essential part of their own system, except in so 
far as it was borrowed, in the way of an appro- 
priation, from the earlier devisers and legitimate 
employers of the symbol. 

A certain amount of confusion has been 
introduced into this enquiry by the fact that 
the chakra or ‘ wheel’ was not only supposed to 
represent the sun or the wheel of the sun’s 
chariot, but it had also a worldly significance 
of ‘ universal' sovereignty, or the kingdom of 
the entire circle of the known world. ' It is in 
this latter sense that Buddha himself is reported 
to have used the word, when he says “ Bury me 
like a Chakravartti Bdja,"^ that is as a “ king,” 
not as a saint ; and, as he contemplated at the 
time, no worship of his mortal remains, so we 
may fairly infer that he did not anticipate the 
imaginary wheel, he merely claimed in virtue of 
his royal extraction, would be elevated into one 
of the symbols of the faith he taught. 

Bumouf,® Foucaux,^° and other early investi- 
gators were not very clear in their discrimination 
of the contrasted import of the term chakra, 
but later authorities altogether discard the 
claims of the legitimate Buddhists to any such 
piece of machinery as a sacred wheel.^^ Spence 
Hardy, while recognising the Ghakrawartti as a 
universal emperor, has no snob word as a 
“ wheel” in his index.*® 

Mr. Beal, who has consistently rejected any 
idea of the virtue of a wheel, as an aid to Bud- 
dhist faith, sums up the relative bearings of the 
question in the following emphatic terms : — ” I 


domiin of temporal authority, yours the domain of 
religion.” — Childers’ Pali Dictionary, 1875; sub voce. 

“ Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. VIII. p. 1005. Prin- 
sep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 167. 

® Burnouf, tom. II. pp. 308, 387-8, 416. 

Histoire de Bouddha Salcya Muni (Paris, 1848) pp. Ixii, 
14 n, 103, &c. Le trOsor de la rone divine apparaSt dans Is 
region orientale, avec mille rais, une circonfferenee et un 
moyeu, toute d’or, non fabriquee par un charron, et de la 
hauteur de sept tAlas (cap. iii. p. 15). Babn RAjendra- 
lala, in his translation of LaUta-Vistara, is decided in the 
opinion that “The Legend of the Chakra ratna’’ is no 
doubt an after-contrivance intended to adapt the title for 
a Bauddba prince,” p. 28. 

I conclude that no one has hitherto ventured to suggest 
the similitude of Wheels of the Law, to the hand-revolving 
Buddhist praying-cylinders, or to the larger water-power 
mills which call nature to aid in the performance of the 
religious rites of entire village communities, in making the 
praj’er-inscribed drum, attached to the water wheel, speed 
their devotions to heaven. See General Coimingham’s 
Laddk, 1854, p. 376. 

Manual of Budhism, London, 1853, pp. 30, 126. See 
also Eastern Monarchism (1860), pp. 37, 82. 
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proceed to make some reference to the scenes 
of the sculptures on the gates and beams at 
Sanchi. But before doing so, I would start the 
query, whether there is any proof to be gathei’ed 
from the character of these sculptures, that the 
followers of Buddha icorshipped either the Ti’ee 
or Naga? If they did, nothing in the world 
would more effectually destroy the theory of their 
religion. The Buddhist convert, theoretically 
at least, acknowledged no superior to himself 
in heaven or earth 

M. E, Senart, who has more recently gone 
over the whole ground of Indian symbolical 
devices, in his L^a Legende du Buddha, ex- 
presses his conclusions and convictions in an 
equally positive way : “ Quoiqu’il en puisse 
etre, I’expression chalcram 'pravartayibm forme 
la partie fondamentale et vraiment significative 
dans noti’e forinule. Tout nous interdit de 
separer son emploi dans la legende du Buddha 
de son application, prec^demment examinee, au 
Chakravartin. Dans la roue du Chakra vartin 
nousavons sans jpeine reconnu le disque de 
Vishnu et les images empruntees u la roue solaire ; 
la roue du Buddha n’a point a Torigine d’autre 
sens ; c’est en sa quality de veritable Chakra- 
vartin que le Buddha la met' en monvement 
{Rig Ved. viii. 5, 8).”^* 

I quote M. Senart, in this instance, on ac- 
count of his more comprehensive knowledge 
of Buddhism and Buddhist literature. I have 
ordinarily sought to form my own independent 
opinion from the Indian point of view, of ques- 
tions before us. 


" J. R. A. S., (N.S.) TOl. V. 11871) page 168. See also 
The Travels of Fah-Hian, (London, 1869) pp. 108, 127. 
Gen. Canningham, in somewhat the same sense, remarks : 
“ With respect to the titleofthis last work of Mr. Fergasson, 
'Tree and Serpent Worship,’ I submit that it is not 
borne out by the illustrations ; and further, that as serpent 
worship was antagonistic to Buddhism, such a title is not 
applicable to a description of the religious scones sculptured 
on a Buddhist Stupa .” — Archmoloyical Ueports, (Simla, 
1871), vol. I. page xxiv. 

“ Journal A siatique, 18/6, vol. VI. p. 116. 

Since this was written, my suspicions of the authenti- 
city and good faith of these labels has been signally con- 
firmed. The more important ones are, in many cases, 
obviously after-insertions, cut in at hazard in any vacant 
space available. Furnishing, indeed, a new proof of the 
cuckoo propensities of the Buddhists. 

** The author of the TabaMt-i-N&Hri, in adverting to 
the partial destruction of the BhUsa Tope by Altamsh in 
A. H. 631, A.D. 1233, adds the information that it originally 
took 300 years to build, and stood at a height of 105 ga,j. 

The passage in the Persian text runs as follows (Calcutta 
Text, 1861, p. 176) 

AS 


Undue importance, I think, has been attri- 
buted in later arguments on the subject to tlie 
illustrative label attached to one of the scenes at 
Barahat ; comprising the words Bkagavato dhar- 
ma chalcani. This definition of the purport of the 
sculpture would, undoubtedly, be of the highest 
importance, if we could only fix the peiuod of its 
incision, or if we could pretend to determine 
how soon after the death of Sakya Muni, the first 
adaptation and appropriation of “wheel worship” 
was received into the Buddhist formula.*® 

If the Amaravati Tope took anything like 
the three centuries to finish, which is claimed for 
its fellow mound at Sanchi,*® there was room 
enough, in all conscience, for the growth and 
interchange of religious and their authorized 
symbols. Such an inference would, in a mea- 
sure, account for the apparent variety of creeds 
depicted in the several groups of sculpture, and 
explain, in the plenitude of pilgrim’s gifts of 
“ rails and pillars,” the reason for the slow 
progress of, what England irreverently calls, 
the preaching-up of a church steeple. 

The 123 nominal rolls, mostly proclaiming 
small danaihs or donations collected as a prelimi- 
nary list in Genl. Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, 
sufficiently indicates the law of progress in this 
instance. But we have more direct and material 
evidence to this end, in the appropriation of a 
sculptured stone of ancient date by the Bud- 
dhists themselves, where they are seen to have 
taken advantage of the unadorned back of a 
slab o£ a much earlier period of art, with an 
original design of a tree and Vishnu padas — to 


Major Eaverty is inclined to consider that it was f'l- 
Temple at Ujjain, that took 300 years to finish ; bat the 
text, under bis own interpretation, does not sanction such 
an inference, even if the great elevation of the structure 
alluded to by the Muhammadan author, was not alto- 
gether opposed to the conclusion. Translation of the 
Tahakdt-i NAdri (1876), p. 621; see also Elliot’s Histo- 
rio,ns, vol. II. p. 328. 

While adverting to the Bhilsa Tope, I desire to_ advert 
to an opinion expressed by Mr. Hall of the solar indications 
associated with the name and the place : 

“ I have discovered that, in the middle ages, the sv;:i 
was worshipped in Central India, under the designation of 
Bhailla, — from bha, ‘ light,’ and the Prakrit tenuiaatiun 
ilia, denoting possession, 'rhoro was a temph/ t'> Bhaillc 
at or near Bhilsa, which I take to ba a corruption of liha- 
ilia + isa, or bhaillcsa.”— Mr. Hall, rt.-i/tii c P('i''bui,vol. IT, 
p. 160. See also Jour. Asi itie Snc. Ben lal, (1802), p. 112. 
The transcription of tlio name as BJiaylesva, Mrih't- 
bhfdesvir, &c. by Eoinand, (juoting Albirimi, seems to 
support Mr. Hall’s pronunciation. See Elliot’s Histo- 
rvxns, vol. I. p. 50. 

Bhilsa Topes, London. 1854,— plates xvi, xvii, xviii, 
pp. 235, Ac. 
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figure on the reverse in finer lines and more 
elaborate treatment, their conventional repre- 
sentation of the standing form of Sakya Mnni.^® 
Vishnu Padas. 

The hollowness of the Buddhist pretensions 
to the origination of this popular symbolic com- 
bination, was exposed some fifty years ago by 
a very competent judge, who examined the 
consistency of the faith from the point of view 
presented in extra-Gangeticor Siamese localities. 
Captain J. Low concludes his obsei’vations on the 
subject in these terms : — “ To whatever country 
or people we may choose to assign the original 
invention of the Phrabdt, (foot of Buddha,) 
it exhibits too many undoubted Hindu sym- 
bols to admit of our fixing its fabrication upon 
the wor.shippers of the latter Buddha ; of whose 
positive dogmas it is rather subversive than other- 
wise, by encouraging polytheism.”^® 

In somewhat the same sense, our latest com- 
mentator on these matters. Dr. Riijendralala 
Mitra, freely admits that, “ on the whole, the 
marks on the Buddha-pad bear a closer resem- 
blance to Hindu than to Buddhist religion,” 
and I am disposed to accept the authority of the 
inscription,*® and to believe that the stone, though 
popularly culled the foot of Buddha, was put up 
by the Hindus.”*^ 

In this instance, in short, the Buddhists mere- 
ly acted, as other people, before and since, have 
had a tendency to do, i.e. to follow the sensible, 
if not inevitable, course of conciliating the local 
races by incorporating or assimilating the out- 
w'ard signs and symbols of a pre-existing faith. 

We learn from the collection of Ujjain coins, 
arranged by Prinsep, above adverted to (J. A. 
/S', lieng. vol. VII. pi. Ixi.), that in covering their 
dies wuth figures and forms, dharaiias and yan- 
f rax, the indigenous races admitted in combina- 
tion many and various devices having reference 
to the manifest power of the mn, and that its 

i’ Forgusson, Tree, and Serp. U'o)'., pi. loviii, figs. 2, 3, 
page 201 ; India Museum Slab, No. 50. 

Captain J. Low, “ On Buddha and the Phrabftt,” 
Transactions R. A. S. vol. III. p. 64, (March 20th, 1830). 
Soe also J. E. A. S. (N. S.) vol. IX. pp. 63 and 163. 

Sanskrit Inscription, dated 1230 ^aka. 

Buddha OayA (1878), p. 137. 

“ The Babylonians are remarkable for the extent to 
which they affected symbolism in religion. In the first 
place, they attached to each god a special mystic number, 
which was used as his emblem, and may even stand for his 
name in an inscription. 

“ Further, each god seems to have had one or more 
emblematic signs by which he could be pictorially sym- 
bolized. The cylinders are full of such forms, which are 


emblems predominated in the general selection, 
if not to the exclusion, of conflicting symbols. 
We know what importance has been attached to 
caste marks in India, from time immemorial, 
we have seen that the chinlia of the Jain Tir- 
thaiikaras was of more consequence than the 
outline of the special statue itself;** and the 
question then arises, as to whether these vari- 
ous devices are not merely the discriminating 
sectarian emblems adopted from time to time, 
by sub-divisions of worshippers of a common 
object ? This leads on to the consideration of 
the further query, as to whether all the four or 
five devices engraved on the soles of “ the two 
feet” may not eminate from one and the same 
idea, and carry a like significance ? The central 
wheel is many- rayed and sun-like, the closeness 
of the spokes or rays seeming to indicate quick 
rotation. The swastika — here repeated over 
and over again, even unto its appearance on the 
toes — has already been noticed in its connec- 
tion with the sun, the circle surmounted by the 
trisula is found to be a near counterpart of 
the figure of the crude god, in the temple of 
JagannAth.*® 

It forms a prominent object of devotion placed 
at the head of a cone, in very many of the sculp- 
tures at Amaravati,** and it will be remembered 
that it proves to be identical in form with the 
ornaments which constitute the outside rays of 
the wheel of the sun in the same series, taking, 
in effect, the place of the more pronounced arrow- 
rays at Sauchi, but a strange confirmation of 
its import and direct connexion with the sun 
is afforded by the so-called “ Asoka railing,” at 
Buddha Gaya,*® where the lower compartment is 
devoted to the chariot and four horses of Surya 
himself, with his attendant archers ;*® while the 
upper storey of the edifice represents a covered 
niche or shrine in which the ball or circle with 
the superimposed trimla object stands alone and 

often crowded into every vacant space where room could 
be found for them.”— Rawlinsou’s Ancient Monarchies. 
vol. III. p. 467. 

Gen. Cunningham Bhilsa Topes, p. 368: J. R. A. S. 
vol. VI. p. 430. 

*‘ Fergusson, T. and S. W., plates Ixvii. to Ixxii. page 192 ; 
Bhilsa Topes, pi. xxxii. figs. 4, 5, 10. 

Rajendrahila Mitra, Buddha Gayd, (Calcutta, 1878,) 
pi. 1., p. 160. I am bound to add to my interpretation of 
these sculptures, that the Babu does not see anything 
“ solar” in the leading figure in the chariot, p. 162. IIo does 
not seem to have taken any notice of the upper compart- 
ment. J. B. A. 8. (AT. S.) vol. III. p. 161. 

The archers appear to be females. The bows are of 
the same form as those on our coins. 
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undivided in its glory,®' and seems to declare 
itself as the direct crypto-emblem of the more 
definite embodiment of the god in the associate 
sculpture. 

The fourth prominent symbol in the order of 
the general combination, of which there are 
two examples on each foot, consists of a diagram, 
which may be reduced into the simple alphabe- 
tical elements of t {rva) or a possible crypto ^ 
{vri) . I fear that it would be useless at present 
to speculate on the meaning of the compound. 

It may be the counterpart of a more Chinese- 
looking device, of a square pedestal or box, 
surmounted by a *]“) which figures on the 
leading class of Behat coins, and which General 
Cunningham pronounces — he does not say on 
what authority — to be “ an emblemof thesun,”®® 
a conclusion which is, to a certain extent, 
supported by the new evidence now adduced of 
the real import of the combination of the 
central sun and four surrounding tridents, which 
symbol is found occasionally to supply its 
place above the back of the deer.®® 

In the Assyrian system a nearly similar device 
constituted the ideograph of “ le nom du dieu 
de Tonction royale,” and at other times stood 
for the royal sign of Nebo,”®“ but it would be 
difficult to establish any direct connexion be- 
tween the two. My own later impressions were 
that it was an early conventional type of the 
Sacred Tree, for which conclusion the appear- 
ance, in some instances, of a railing on the 
lower box seemed to give authority.®® 

Of the minor and subordinate devices which 
contribute to the filling-in of the general pattern) 
we may notice the insertion of four dots at the 
corners of the front Swastika near the toes, and 
the repetition of four flowers similar to those in 
the centre of the wheel towards the heels of 
the feet. 

There are two examples of these full size 

Genl. Oatminpliam in Vol. III. of hia Archwological 
Reports (1871-2) pi. xxvii, haa given an engraving of the 
lower portion of this column. He does not however seem 
to have noticed the important bearing of the details of the 
upper portion of the pillar, p. 97- See also Kittoe, J, A, S. 
Bengal, vol. XVI. (1847), p- 337. 

Bhilsa Topes, p. 354. 

Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. VII. pi. xxxii. fig. 6 ; 
and Bhilsa Topes, pi. xxxi. fig. 10. 

Menant, Noins propres Assyriens, p. 22. 

J. B. A. S. (N. S.) vol. I. p. 481. 

Fergusson, T. and 8. W., pi. Ixxviii. fig. 2, India 
Museum, No. 5C. 

Rajondralala Mitra, Buddha Oay&, p. 126. 

7'ransactions Ji. A. S, vol. III. p. 72. The quotation is 
from Wilkins's Bhagavat. A Dallastype photograph of a 


ornamented patterns in the Amaravati collection 
in the India Museum. The purely archaic padas 
seem to have been more simple in outline, and 
the ornamentation is confined to the central 
figure of a wheel.®® Whereas in after times, we 
find the Vaislinavi Brahmans expanding the 
number of symbolic signs into nineteen, com- 
mencing with the half-moon, but ignoring the 
more potent sun, except under his typical device 
of the Swastika. The Skanda Purdna even 
omits the wheel®® substituting, perhaps, the 
discus, but the former leading symbol is invari- 
able in the majority of examples. The multi- 
plication of figures on the sacred foot finally 
reached the extreme Siamese limit of “ 108, or 
more” objects of devotion. It is important to 
observe how these later adaptations of the 
normal outline invariably recognised the central 
wheel as denoting the sun, inasmuch as efiect 
is given to the external flames in the revolving 
manner already noticed, so that we find Captain 
Low observing “ according to some authorities the 
Hindu chakara was a circular mass of fire, instinct 
with life, darting forth flames on every side.”®* 
Tee Horse. 

The coursers of Apollo find equine represen- 
tatives in the mythology of the Vedas, but their 
number is, at times, increased to seven, and, at 
others reduced to a single steed, who is endued 
with many of the attributes of Surya himself. 

“ The bright red horse” avowedly symbolizes 
“ the Sun,” ®® as in the Persian system “ le soleil, 
souverain, coursier rapide, cell d’Ahura-Mazda ; 
Mithra, chef des provinces,” &c. embodied the 
same idea.®® Professor Wilson remarks that 
“ the hymns addressed to D a d h i k r a or D a- 
dhikravan, contemplate the sun under the 
type of a horse,®' and Dr, Muir concurs in such 
an interpretation where Us has (the Dawn) 
is said to bring the eye of the gods, and lead on 
the bright “and beautiful horse, by which the 

very elaborate copy of the foot- print of Buddha, near Nopph- 
bury in Siam, was published by Messrs. Trubner some time 
ago in their Record. This drawing shows the Central Sun 
with great distinctness. The external flames are made to 
curve, as in Col. Low’s example, as if to indicate the 
rotatory motion of the luminary. 

Ma.v Muller’s “ The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans,” 
London, 1.869, p. 9, R-V . i. 6, 1. 

Burnouf ror^to, p. 351. The Massagetm “ worship the 
suu only of all the gods, and sacrifice horses to him ; and 
this is the reason of this custom ; they think it right to 
off'er the swiftest of all animals to the swiftest of all 
gods.” Herodotus I. 21G. Compare Wilson, Rig Veda 
vol. II. pp. 112, 121, and preface pp. xii. et seq. ; Wilson’s 
Collected Works, vol. IV. pp. ii. 353j and Burgess’ lre/(.. 
Reports, vol. II. (1874-5,) p. 37- 

Big Veda, vol. III. pp. x- I19- 
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sun seems to be intended.”®® The late Prof. 
Goldstucker also, in commenting on the facul- 
ties of the Aswins, observed : “ Their very name, 
it would seem, settles this point, since ah'a, 
the horse, literally ‘ the pervader,’ is always the 
symbol of the luminous deities, especially of the 
sun.”®® In the Pwrawas “the sun in the form 
of a horse,” is said to have appeared to Y ?i j- 
navalkya, and the version of the Vishnu 
Puriina goes on to state, “ accordingly the sun 
imparted to him the texts of the Yujus called 
Aydtaydma, and because these were revealed 
by the sun, in the form of a horse, the Brah- 
mans who study this portion of the Yojus are 
called V a j in s (horses).”*® The sacred horse 
is represented in the Amaravati sculptures in 
various attitudes, but always guarded or over- 
shadowed by the conventional imperial chJiatra, 
and ordinarily depicted as reverenced or worship- 
ped by the bows and sulmns of the surround- 
ing attendants. In his free form, as issuing from 
gateways, in associate processions,** his mission 
might be taken to indicate the mere arrogance 
of an Aswamedha sovereign. But when he is 
found to have special medallions or circular 
frames in the sculptures exclusively devoted to 
his representation, and those bosses are made to 
occupy the apparent place of honour, above the 
fellow-circles containing the seated 6gure of a 
saint,*® it would seem that the intention of the 
artist pointed at higher things than the led- 
horse of an Indian Raja. It is very possible, 
as has been suggested by Mr. Pergusson,*® that 
the reverence of the horse was derived from the 
same aboriginal soui’ce, as that which has led 
the Gonds to retain his form in their crude 
worship to this day. 

There is, however, one peculiarity in this re- 
appearance of the horse on southern soil, which 
has apparently escaped Mr. Fergusson. That 
is, that we find the animal so closely associated 
with the rites of the worship of the sun and the 
moon, as intuitively preserved among many 
sections of the aboriginal forest tribes. 

Mr. Hislop** incidentally alludes to “ B a d u 

“ Somslirit Texts, vol. V. p. 167. See also J. B. A, S. 
(N.S.) vol. II. p. 6. 

JoMWiolB.A.S.(Jr.S.)vol. II.p. 16. and vol. IX, p. 228. 

Vishnu Purdna, Hall’s edition, vol. III. p. 57. 

Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. xxsv. p. 135 ; xevi. fig. 
3 ; xcviii ; and p. 223. 

Pis. Ixxxi., Ixxxii. 

** Page 203. 

** Aborigiml Tribes of the Central Provinces, Edit- 
ed by Sir R. Temple. 
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Dewa (the great god), who, in other districts, 
is called Budhal Pen (the old god) * * * 
or Burn Pen,” the chief god among the 
Khonds, who is identified in a note*® with the 
sun-god. Some of the outside aboriginal races 
(the Kurs or Kuls) are described as having for 
the “ chief objects of their adoration,” the sun 
and the moon, “ which take the outward form 
of wooden pillars, with horse, sun and moon 
set up before the houses of married people.”*® 
This association of the two symbols may 
perhaps serve to explain the juxtaposition of the 
Wheel and the Horse’s head in the Amaravati 
sculptures, in plates xciii. and xcv. fig. 8, 
regarding which Mr. Fergusson remarks,*' the 
horse “ is introduced in mid air alongside the 
wheel as an object of equal reverence; and 
on a piece of sculpture where the wheel just 
above him is the especial object of worship.”*® 
It is worthy of remark that the horse re- 
tained his fixed place as the symbol of the 3rd 
Jaina Tirthaiikara, and though recognised inci- 
dentally as a power in theology, he is altoge- 
ther ignored in the different Pauranik lists 
amid the amplified nineteen authorized marks 
on Vishnu’s feet.*® 

P. S. — Since this note on the Horse symbol 
was written. General Cunningham’s work on the 
Barahiit Tope has been published in England. 

In the new examples of old devices now 
contributed, it will be seen that the Horse takes 
an unusually prominent position, even* to the 
addition of the Wings of the Pegasus of Western 
mythology. On the votive table, in front of the 
shrine of the Sun, in the lower compartment 
of the sculpture (PI. xiii. a), may be traced the 
exact representation of the head of the G o n d 
clay -horse, who was “ offered in hen of the living 
sacrifice,” above adverted to.®® And further, in 
the same dedicatory position may be traced 
votive flowers — pure and simple — together with 
clay reproductions of the symbols of the Sun 
under the various forms of lotus-leaves, wheels, 
and the marked coincidence of Swastikas enclosed 
in the simple orb circle of the aboriginal Sol. 

P. 14 iiotef; Calcutta Review, vol. V. p. 55; and 
Church Mission Intelligencer. 

P. 26, quoting Mr. Bullock. 

Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 215. 

Mr. Hislop observes, in a Note at p. 26 : — “The Scy- 
thian origin of Kfira and Gonds might perhaps be in- 
ferred from Kodo Pen and earthen horses, which are 
offered instead of living sacrifice.’’ 

Eajendralala Mitra’s Buddha Qayd, p, 126, 

Note 48 above. 
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PROPER NAMES. 

Since my note on proper names given to 
children whose elder brothers have died, was pub- 
lished in the Indian Antiquary for November 1879 
(Vol. VIII, p. 321), I have been in communication 
with Dr. Eajendra Lala Mitra, who has kindly fur- 
nished me with some interesting information on the 
parallel custom in BangM. In Bangal a woman, 
who has lost several children immediately after 
their birth, is called maMncM podti, and two 
common names for the children subsequently born 
are Bhuto “The Ugly One,” and Oobardhan, 
“ Dung-made.” 

The corresponding generic word in Maithili 
(Terhuti) for a child whose elder brothers have 
died is machhai, which Dr. Mitra has identified with 
Skr. mrita vatsa, and with the Bangali marclihai ; 
a synonym, however, of machhai in Maithili is 
marachhvd, which I am inclined to recognize as 
Sk. Mrita Sdvaha,- A Maithili proverb runs, 
RPT pr ffiV fit, “The mother of a machhai 
has to bear the pangs of losing her sons.” 

There is, moreover, a noteworthy custom in 
Bang&l, which Dr. Mitra first brought to my 
notice ; it is that of giving away the children subse- 
quently born immediately after birth, and then 
buying them back again from the donee at a small 
cost. The price varies from one to nine cowrie 
shells, omitting the even numbers, and the 
children are named according to the price paid ; 
thus ; Ekkaudi, one shell ; TinkauM, tlu’ce shells, 
jPdnchkaiuU, five shells ; Satkatidi, seven shells ; 
and Nakandi, nine shells. Such names are very 
common in BangM, and are invariably due to this 
custom. 

In Mithila (Tirhut) the custom of sale, as above 
described, does not obtain, but the above men- 
tioned names are all used. Moreover, in Mithila 
the number of shells is not confined to odd num- 
bers, e. g. one of the commonest of these names 
is Chhakaiidi, six cowries. I am informed, how- 
ever, that in south Bih3.r, south of the Ganges, 
the custom of sale does obtain. 

The Bangali meaning of the word Oobardhan 
“ Dung- made” is curious. In Mithila it is a name 
of good repute amongst Vaishnavas, who use it 
with reference to the famous hill near Yrindavana. 
Dr. E4jendral&l Mitra writes with reference to this 
word that, in Bang&l, when used as a proper name it 
is generally but not invariably explained to mean a 
dung-hill, but that a good Vaishnava may use it 
with reference to the hill near Vrindavana. As 
a common word it means the hill. 

Finally, may I ask any one who has any further 
information to give on this curious custom of 


nomenclature, to kindly publish it in the pages 
of the Indian Antiquary. 

Geoiige a, Grieesox, C.S., 
Madhubani, Darbhanga. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS PROM THE 
MAEABHARATA. 

By JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., C.I.E. 

Kings should not be too jocular and good 

NATURED. 

The following is a free translation of Mahdbhdr- 
ata xii. 2033ff. The picture is, possibly, drawn 
from the life, from something that the writer had 
observed at the court of an Indian prince; and 
the like of which may often have been witnessed 
since : — 

When kings are weak, and love to joke, 

They quickly men’s contempt provoke. 

Their courtiers show them no respect. 

And all proprieties neglect. 

With jibes to beard the prince presume, 

And even against him rage and fume. 

They make impertinent requests ; 

Delay to do the king’s behests ; 

His secrets all contrive to steal, 

And then to all the world reveal. 

His master’s orders none obeys ; 

They make a jest of all he says. 

When he is wroth, they only laugh. 

And hold his favours cheap as chaff. 

They play with this poor silly king. 

As with a bird held by a string. 

Even when their master holds a court. 

They still pursue their wanton sport ; 

“ In this thou failed’st, king,” they say, 

“ In that thou wentest far astray.” 

And these presumptuous courtiers boast 
That they’re the men who rule the roast. 
They fain would all the world convince 
They’ve power to influence the prince ; 

“ In all affairs our help you’ll need ; 

“ The docile prince obeys our lead.” 

If charged with public trusts, like knaves, 
These men, of gold the greedy slaves. 

With selfish views their power abuse. 

No proffered bribes will e’er refuse. 

Will edicts forge to gain their ends. 

And benefit themselves and friends ; 

Will endless webs of falsehood weave, 

And so the simple prince deceive ; 

And thus with ruin overwhelm, 

His hapless, poor, mi.sgovcrned realm. 

The following is a prose translation ; “ And thou 
shouldst not laugh too much with thy servants, O 
chief of kings, Hear what evil results from this. 
2031. Prom [such familiar] contact, his dependents 
despise their master and do not keep their proper 
place, but transgress the limits of propriety 
{tattoatah). 2035. When sent as messengers, they 
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hesitate {vihalpante)-, they reveal secrets ; they ask 
for things that should not bo asked for, and eat [the 
king’s] food. 2036. They grow angry, and incensed 
against the king their master and by bribery (or 
receiving bribes,) and deceit, they cause affairs to 
miscarry. 2037. By forged edicts they bring 
ruin on the king’s realm. They attach themselves 
to the guardians of the women^ and adopt the 
same attire. 2038. In the prince’s presence they 
spit. Devoid of shame, they repeat the king’s 
words. 2039. When the prince is jovial and 
good-natured, they mount the horse, or elephant, 
or car, which he likes. 2040. In the assembly 
his friends speak thus : ‘ This, king, was difficult 
for thee ; that was a wicked act of thine.’ 2041. 
And when he is angry they laugh ; and are not 
at all delighted when he shows them honour, 
and they are jealous of each other. 2042. They 
betray his secrets, and reveal what (he) does 
wickedly, and contemptuously make sport of his 
orders. . . . 2044. They are not satisfied with their 
income and seize what should be given to the king.* 
2045. They seek to play with him as with a bird 
held by a string,* and tell people that the prince 


can be led by them. 2046. These and other evils 
become manifest when the king is mild and 
jovial.” 

A MODEL MAN. 

The following lines are selected from a number 
describing the men who “ overpass all evils : 

Mahabh. xii., 4056 ff. 

That man no evil needs to fear 
To whom all other men are dear. 

Who ne’er abuse in kind requites, 

Nor struck, again the smitor smites, 

Who neither fears, nor fear inspires. 

Who nurses no unblest desires. 

Who can himself endure neglect, 

But pays to others all respect. 

Who, though himself by want opprest. 

Ne’er envies those by fortune blest. 

Who even in straits, would scorn to lie, 

And sooner, far, would dare to die. 

And thus from every weakness freed. 

Ne’er sins in thought, or word, or deed— 

A model man, who nobly lives. 

To all a bright example gives. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Br r>DHA G.aya, the ITermitngoof .Siskya Muni. By Riijendra- 
lAla Mitra, T.L.I)., C.I.E., &c. &c. rahUyhed under 
orders of the GovernDieiit nj IJengal. Calcutta, 1S78. 

Second Notice. 

We have in the previous notice dealt with the 
portions on mythology, and briefly with the 
architectural and artistic features of this book, 
and have found them far from satisfactory : wo 
now proceed to the inscriptions. Dr. Rajcndralala 
Mitra has a reputation for reading inscriptions, and 
it may seem a bold step to question his authority 
in such a field. His first inscription in this 
volume, however, must attract attention. It is in 
the Maurya character, and is found repeated on six 
different pillars of the old rail — four in the monas- 
tery, and two in the enclosure of the great temple, 
and is read by the author (p. 182) — 

Ay aye Kuragiye. d.inam. 

After a long analysis, the Calcutta savant renders 
this,— “gift to (the person named) Kuragi,” or 
“ gift to the eater of boiled rice A very odd 
inscription indeed ! But let us examine it. In 
the sharpest example, the ra of the second word 
is expressed by a wavy line as at Girnar, and 
beside it is a distinct anuevdra, whence we read — 
Aydye Kuramyiye ddnam. 


* With the view of gaining an entrance into their apart- 
ments. — Commentator. 

“ Tidja-deyaiit, rdjahMgam, — Commentator. 

® Tho commentator explains this thus ; Krtditum rSjnS, 
saha mrujayadi-h-ld&ih kartum sasHtrena baddhena pak- 
shind syenena rdpio nirndhakd/j, i.e. “They wish to 
engage in sport, hunting, &c., with the king. As with a 


Now' as dyd is the Prakrit for drya (fern.) and 
d//«yei.s, in Sans, the sixth case, drynyah, wliilo 
ituranigi is a feminine name meaning a Deer 
(Dorcas), the inscription can only be read as— 
“ The gift of the noble (lady) Kuramgi.” 

If we may trust to the text given in General 
Cunningham’s Reports (vol. III. pi. xxvi) the second 
inscription is surely of later date than the first, 
which ought to have been pointed out. The third 
is correctly read by General Cunningham, but not 
so by Dr. Rajendralala. It is in the Museum at 
Calcutta. The word Tahapanaka with which he 
has so much dithculby is no groat variation 
from Tcimhdpanaka (with the anihsva vn inserted) “ 
Sans. Tdmraparnaha — a native of Ceylon. 

No. 4 (p. 191) is given by Cunningham (vol. 111. 
pi. xxviii.) in letters of the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. at earliest— not of the second as the author 
would lead the reader to suppose. 

Of his transcript of No. 5 (p. 192) we can make no 
sense : it is evidently misread or misprinted. 'I'he 
first line of tho original reads , — Kdrito yatravnj- 
rdsanahrikadga.ndkakntiprdsdde , — -“made where. . . 
in the Vajrasanabrihadganclhaknti temple,” i.e. in 
the great temple; gandhaknti is a temple in which is 

bird fastened by a string, with a hawk, controlling the 
king.” I have taken the sense to bo, not that they accom- 
pany the king in his sports (if this is how the Commen- 
tator understands it), but that they make him the object 
of their sport, as if he were a bird held by the leg with 
a string. The words of the original are Krtdituin tena 
chechhanti sasutreneva paishind. 
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au image, — not ‘ a receptacle for aromatics’ as Dr. 
Eajendralala supposes. In inscription No. 8 (p. 
195), the word again occurs, and also in another at 
the Mahant’s Monastery, in which we read — yem 
gandhakuH pratimatraydnvita vihita, — “ who made 
a Gandhaknti with three images,” — where this 
word must mean a temple.^ 

In No. 6 the first sloka must be incorrectly 
copied, for it gives no sense, and this can hardly 
be the fault of the original engraver, for it is 
beautifully cut. His reading is— 



Lf ] ^rri^Rnr qfrr: I 

[^3 % [sTt] 

tsft II 

We read it thus, printing the syllables he has 
misread in heavier type : — 

*nTnT55T% I tif^r^Tn^iTr i 

And we translate, — 

“ This most ornamental, excellent and lofty teSl- 
ple, constructed for the Muni compassionating all 
sentient creatures, and the vanquisher of Mara, by 
him named Bodhishena, a monk, puremiuded, de- 
lighting in the way of perfect wisdom, an inhabitant 
of Dattagalla, for the (purpose of) unloosing the 
fetters of the world, of his parents and also of rela- 
tions and his teachers, &c. inhabitants of Ahava- 
gra.” 

Let any one compare this with the author’s ver- 
sion on p. 193 and see the difference. 

No. 7, now also in the Calcutta Museum, he says, 
records the consecration of a bull in Sam. 781 ‘ by 
Sri Suphandi Bhattaraka son of Bhimaka-ulia for 
the purpose of securing progeny.’ His readingis— 
E samva 781 VaUdkha vadi 9 sharudhya grdma- 
va . . . Uama Dhimaka ulldsutena Sri Suphandi 
Bhattdraka a{?)gra{l)ttama-tayd ... a imandpatya- 
hetoii vl'ishahhattdraha-pratishthUeti | 

We read it — 

0 i'll samva. 917 Vai^dlcha vetdi 14(12?) JarU' 
dhyarji'diiiavasiarya. . . 

Hama hiinakaullosutcna Sri SupdksU-hhaUdrakd 
(jraiq md- 

id pitardlmanafi) punya heto vrishabhaMdraka 
prutishthiteti. 


‘ Samvat 917 Vaisakha vad 14 (or 12?) an in- 
habitant of the village Jarudhya the sou 

of Himakaulla, consecrated an image of Vrisha 
near to Supfi/kshi® (or Sushakshi) Bhattaraka (f.e. 
Siva) for the merit of his mother, father and self.’ 

The facsimile plate xl. of inscription No. 8 is a 
very good one, but the transcript (pp. 194-6) is 
hardly in perfect accordance with it,® and the 
translation is unsatisfactory. 

Inscription No. 9 (pp. 197ff) is not grappled 
with : in the first place the transcript is erroneous, 
and then in the original the engraver has arranged 
it on the different facets of the stone in a way 
that is somewhat perplexing at first, but if we 
read it as the sense requires, we find that though 
the language is not quite grammatical, it can be 
made out with the exception of some portions 
which are chipped away. Dr. Eajendralala makes 
nothing of it. We propose to read it thus: — 

Ye dharmahotu ^c. 

Sindhazi, chchhinddnvayajo vallabhardjah knyd 
(yu)tastasya putrotha DeiardjastasydyichcJiotlia- 
tatsutah Srimdn 1| khydto . . 

.... payastasyaiva susahgatah sahghah j 
.... siddhoparali hiindn\\tasya sutah 
M dharmah M sdmantastaddtmajasfasya \ srt 
pdrnnabliadrandmd putromitachandramah kirt- 
tih II drdkshcijasyn purandhri 
yadvadana kamalddvinisratd . . . . || 

Achdryo Jayasmah Kunidrasendsanadyotah |j 

Srimati Uddan^pure yena 

yamjagati krittikapunjo . pameyatdm 

ydtd 1 1 teiieyam 

gandhakuti pratimdtritaydnvitd vihitd nyastaiii 

hibhaniatra 'inbodhildhhakrijjagaiali | [ 

trisaranakrUdih prasastiih nandantu samantatah 
sudhiyah .... 

which may be rendered, — ‘Born in the Chiuda 
family, of the Sindh country, was the illustrious 
Vallabharaja ; his son was Desar4ja ; his son Ayich- 
cha (Aditya) ; his son, well known in the world, 

wealthy (luas) his son the beloved Sangha 

illustrious his'son the illustrious 

Dharmn; his son the illustrious Samanta ; — his 
son was named ^ri Purnabhadra, whose glory is 
like the full moon, from whose lotus-like mouth 

came the grapes of (Ms) Ach&rya 

Jayasena, brightening the throne of Kumarasena, 

by whom, in the prosperous Uddandapura 

whose glory was like a mountain, made this temple 
(gandhakuH) with three images : may the merit of 
it be for the attainment of supreme knowledge to 


‘ See AhUdMuapadipika or * Synonymes,’ where 
„ • Gandhakatl’ is defined as a ‘ JLna’s abode.’ 

* The second syllable of this word, Supfikshi or Surpfikshi, 
tuay bo slid, making it, in the local pronunciation, Sukhfi- 
shi : both forms may be used, as local names of Siva, 

b('si>le whom this bull was placed. ^ 

3 Thus in sloka 1, iinc 1, for’4DTr^=^ read 
fR; In .si. 4, 1. 4 for ; read 


; in si. 7 , 1 . 7 for 

read Rl — in si. 7, 1. 8 for 

read ; in si. 9, 1. 9 for read 

; in. n. 9, 1. 10 Tf^Tfr: 

is not the reading of the facsimile ; in 9. 1. 10 for 
read ltl%fqTfT ; in si. 16, 1. 17 for 

read 
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tlie whole world. . . . This eulogy Trisaraua made, 
may the learned approve of it.’ 

The next inscription No. 11 (pp. 199 £f.) is from 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
vol. VI. p. 657 ff., bub the author has not improved 
on the first version, which can hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory, seeing all the proper names 
in it are misread. 

Then passing over the Burmese ones we come 
to No. 15 (p. 211), of which again wo have to find 
fault with the transcript, as not being at all correct. 
It is an important one, and worth translating 
anew. 

It is in modern Nagari character and the care- 
lessness with which it has been transcribed may be 
seen from the following revised copy^ : — 

["] STTfW II 

m fiNT sbt tt 

I 1 SBt 

3nf^- 

^RJTriR JTrrN*?u3r5T ff’ 

[*J I TrffNrrT aiEf^JrT 

( \ ) 1 I 

«r5?f f ^TiTrf fiPR I 

TPTTf^irr I irr^nw- 

TT^ — 

[®] (tt I 

[«it] wtir^fR I Nnrqirr^ TT- 

*11% I i 

air%HtN%r Td II 

[*] 513?^ 3T<|% 

5^f%rfr Nl^TTf ?Tri%%r 

f^q^vriT %r^rir ^ ^5Nrr i 

f(% It quor fT'^Tfrig^ai JTfbH^'snRi^ ^iriRt 
fTffPTf^jnR T5n:R^[f% 

rrsT ^ %irnTlt ^ ww- 

[‘] iff^ 5TVr ^VSTfl^T iffr 

ff?T% «^f%>Tr*T TIdfVTTT 

Tirf^ f^?r?rTi%?rrRT%>DTrt 

«iMrfNSR^'%'TiTrwra’r rtr^r^R:|- 

ffnt 

[“] TTT fr^eT^Ff^rchiTirfrrRrr ffr^'TT^T f^- 
qr^piTt qt N7nT%=’?TrRi%Trf 

TTRHr^fnr ^fwrrnTrPTTT f^h" 
ff%lt 1 q^Tf % 

[»] r?r 1 3pnpT%T NTmr tTfaiRT i^^ft 

?Tf%NRWf% I Fir^5Tft%^PnTft% ^ »T3W% %T- 
FTT grRtr W5Frj5rgFT»Tr%T frc^. 
3T2Trsr^i^Tvnrf^Rrfr 


f^TITHr^^T^ ?f ifRTrWFRrn'- 

[*] TR^rft-% 

tiRN- 

[“J ri^iPr 3T?r^3Tr ariF tft- 

'^H^Wq'1T?4i wmgrw 

Nir^srrtR Nr%?^ 3RNiT!q^sFW5^rrrF% sit'HwRf- 
FTTi'l’ %t TN% f^[?] 

— ^f- 

[^“] TR ftld-l TT *ITrT[- 

t%l^r TNT 

f%RfRNiT?%r^r<T^ff Tfl^Tf^r f%^%t 
TrTi^rfdNr'^iHTFiTM RitTTTgwwTTfrTRrri'^HarrF’'- 

NRR TRKfTlNT??’’’ 

fr NRDTri]TPNT% ’3f%T=^TnR+l*iHa|'^ TfHT3fri‘%- 
^ R^FFTTltsT^lt 

T^TI%FFTTT TTRf^- 

[‘“J TITR ^r^'fffRiTr^ 3RTf%TRRF^^5% I 
rTl'-rNff rfh^'lMr^fTRFTST^RcTjr TT^T %%Rr Rf- ^ 
rt-TTr TTfifTTR I 3TR|l%qT ?TI% 

TfTNirFT^ FSNRTfr FTTR iFr^iTr 

fT Trr?f fRT Nfl^^- 

(*®) flRFNfr’^TTrRTTRl^Tr? vFSrr iJFTSrcT^' 
rRTrr^ TfiTir^ tPtt^r fTwritN 

FTiT'Tr^fT'f ^ T^FTWlRr I JTRTf^rjf^fTTTf FR' 

Tim«Tl<hlR% gRTHDratlr I Ti%' 

^rRr TIT^FTT lrRf% FIT^tt (%Ft STf^^TfrT 

^il%TrN;?R TfW^RWPSr^TTfN TfR%rFT^- 
5R%W53t Tfl^sRf ?W%T qf^ffTTn^T TfNrT I f ^ 
%rrt3T RfiTr%=^ THTpr jFTffWr 3%it%fr trR%* 
JTR II 

Were it worth while occupying the space, we 
might add still very largely to the already lengthy 
catalogue of errors in this volume. Enough has 
already been adduced to show in how unscholar- 
like a way the book has been produced. Even in 
so simple a matter as in quoting (p. 167) from a 
translation of Strabo, he garbles the passage 
where it is opposed to his own theory, and men- 
tions the “ walls” of Palibothra but omits the 
emphatic statement that they were “ wooden” 
walls, — because his theory requires that they 
should have been of stone. 

We cannot understand how the Government of 
Bengal, in a work published at the public expense,, 
should allow the author to make it to so large an' 
extent the vehicle of unqualified attack on men of 
the highest eminence in antiquarian research, 
while on the other hand, all else in the volume is 
so inaccurate and worthless. 


‘ The words in heavier type are wrongly transcribed by Dr. BajendralMa. 
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THE StiTRA CALLED NGAN-SHIH-NIU, i.e. “ SILVER-WHITE WOMAN.” ‘ 
[Translated from the Chinese, the second part of the Volume indicated hy vfli 
{Buddhist TripitaJca). 1st Sutra.] 

BY REV. S. BEAL, B.A. 

rXlHTJS have I heard. On a certain occasion devour it. At this time the woman called 

-L Bhagava was residing in the country of “ Silver-colour” in haste addressed the mother, 

She-wei (Sravasti)in the garden of Jeta, the and said Sister ! what are you going to do”? 

friend of the orphan, with 1260 great Bhikshus. She replied ” I am famished ! I have no life left 

At this time the world-honoured one address- in me ! I have not what to eat ! I must devour 

ed the Bhikshus in these words : — “ Oh Bhik- my child !” Then Silver-colour asked her, say 

shtts ! if men only knew the merit (religious ing, “Sister! stop a while, this thing is impossi- 

rnerit) of giving their goods or property in ble ! Sister ! is there not in all the house a morsel 

charity, and the reward (phalaui) of so doing as I of any food fit for you to eat ?” She replied at 

know the matter — so that at the time of eating, once ; “ Sister ! I had at one time stores of 

whether it be the first or the last mouthful taken, food which I kept hoarded up with niggard 

this feeling of charity were always uppermost, care ! and therefore am I now left without a 

and if not present so as to make men ready morsel to eat.” Then Silver-colour said: “ Sister ! 

to give all away, then no food wmro to be taken stop a while, I will run to my house and 

at all, [—then there would be great profit—]. bring you some food.” She replied : Sister ! 

At which time the world-honoured one uttered my ribs are breaking, my back is rending in 

the following verses — twain, my heart is palpitating without a mo- 

“ If only men of every kind ment’s rest, the w'orld seems all dark about me, 

Acted in accord with Buddha’s words, ^ before my sister reaches her home I shall be 

And kept back somewhat from their food for dead!” Then Silvcr-colonr thought thus with 
charity, herself: “If I take the child and go, then this 

Then the result would be a great reward. poor woman will perish ; if I do not take it when 

But whether at the first mouthful I leave, she will devour it — what expedient is 

Or at the last mouthful there then by which I can save these two lives ?” 

If charity be not uppermost in the mind. She asked therefore: “ Sister ! is there a knife 

Then a man should not eat at all !” in the house I can use?” She answered 

At this time the world-honoured one having “ There is,” and taking a knife she gave 

uttered these stanzas, addressed the Bhikshus, it to Silver-colour: whilst she on her part, 

and said ; — Oh Bhikshus ! at a certain time in- holding the knife with her own hand, cut off 

numerable ages (Jcalpas) ago there was a certain her two breasts for the woman to eat ; then 

Royal capital : the king of which was called addressing her, she said : “ Here — eat these two 

Fadma : there was a woman of that, city called breasts of mine :” and when she had eaten 

“ Silver- colour,” who having all she required at them. Silver-colour again enquired — “ Sister 1 

home, went forth to visit other houses to see are you now satisfied ?” She replied “ I am,” 

how the occupants thereof were faring. Now Then Silver-colour continued :“ Sister ! no^ this 

this woman was exceedingly beautiful, with all child redeemed with my own flesh is mine ! I 

the distinguishing marks of loveliness, and her will take it, and keep it as my own ; and in my 

body of a most dazzling whiteness [and hence own house feed it and nourish it as it requires.” 

her name]. At this time, approaching a certain Saying these words, the blood flowing down 

residence, she entered it, and having done so, over her person, and leaving its traces along 

she found within it a woman just delivered of the ground, she departed and came to her house, 

her first-born child ; this child was very fair to Thenherrelationsand friendsbeholdingherthus, 

look upon, and of a colour surpassingly beautiful. flocked around, and asked her saying, “ Who has 

And now she saw this newly-delivered woman done thi.s ?” Silver-colour replied “ I with my 

seize the child in her hand with a view to own hand have done it.” Then they asked 

‘ Silver- Wliite, or Silver-colour, is probably a corruption would be from the last root to shine, from which comes 

or supposed derivation from Sivi, and this Sdtra i3_ there- “white.” 

fore the Northern form of the iSivi J&taha. The derivation 
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again, “ And why hare you acted thus ?” Then 
Silver-colour replied, and said : “ I have resolved 
to cultivate a heart full of compassion, and never 
to give it up, for thus I seek to arrive at perfec- 
tion {anuitara samyalc samlodhi ) ’ Then all her 
relatives answered, and said : “ Though you give 
your body thus in charity, and afterwards repent 
of what you have done, all this will not tend 
to the completion of the Paramita you desire to 
accomplish (viz., of ddna).” And they asked 
her again ; “ When you thus mutilated yourself, 
had you inward satisfaction, or did you do it 
with regret ?” Then Silver-colour said : “ When 
I had resolved and vowed to cut oif my breasts, 
there was no feeling of regret in my mind, 
my mind wavered not for a moment” — and then 
in proof she said : “ and now in virtue of my vow 
let my breasts be restored as they were at first.” 
Having made this vow, lo ! her breasts were 
restored again as at first. “ At this time all 
the Takshas and so on, in the city of Padma 
raised a great cry, and said : “ The lady Silver- 
colour has now with her own hands cut off her 
breasts!” Then the earth-Devas (gods) hear- 
ing this cry took it up, and repeated it in the air. 
The Devas hearing the cry repeated it in the 
higher worlds, till the news spread even to 
the Brahma lokas. At this time the Divine 
Sakra raja reflected thus : “ This indeed 

is an unprecedented event, that this woman 
Silver-colour from her pity to all flesh should 
thus with her own hands cut oflf her breasts. 

I will go now, and enquire of herself respect- 
ing it.” So he immediately changed himself 
into the form of a Brahman, holding in his left 
hand a golden pitcher, and bearing a golden 
begging dish in his right hand, and pro- 
vided with a golden staff, he went thus to the 
Royal City of Padma. Having arrived, he 
grai^ually approached the house in which Silver- 
colour dwelt, and taking his stand without the 
door he sang the wonted words of those who 
begged for food. Then Silver-colour having 
heard the chant of one who begged for food 
outside the gate, immediately took a dish, and 
filling it up with food she went forth. At this 
time the Brahman addressed her, and said : 

“ Sister (lady) : stop a while, I need no food 
on which she replied— “Why not?” The 
Brahman then said, “I am the Divine ^akra, 

* Vide Sacha Kartyo, Eastern Monachism, p, 273. 


and I have some doubt in my mind about your 
conduct. I have come therefore to enquire further 
of you,answer methen,Ipray you.” Silver-colour 
replied in these words : ” Great Br&hman ! you 
need but ask as you think best, and I will answer 
you truly.” Then the Brahman asked her and 
said, “Lady! isit true that you cut oflf your breasts 
to give as an act of charity to another ?” She 
replied — “It is true, great Brahman!” The 
Brahman then said : “ And what led you to do 
it ?” Silver-colour answered — “ My great com- 
passion, and my aim to accomplish the condition 
of perfect wisdom.” The Brahman replied, 

“ This is a very diflhcult matter, this so-called per- 
fection — for if there be the least vestige of regret 
mixed up with the deed, then it can never lead 
to the (completion of the) Paramita (of charity). 
Tell me, then, when you performed the act, did 
your heart feel happy or not, and when you felt 
the anguish consequent on the infliction of the 
wounds, had you no desire to change your 
purpose?” Silver- colour replied Kausika ! I 
swear that I have never faltered a moment in 
my purpose to obtain the condition I have 
named, in order that I may save the world, nor 
did I falter either when I cut oflf my breasts, 
and in pi’oof that I felt no particle of regret, 
let me now, if what I say be true, be changed 
from a woman to a man.” Then Silver-colour 
having made this oath, was changed forth- 
with into a man, and her heart was filled with 
joy unutterable and delight without measure.* 

And now as in this changed form he wandered 
forth from place to place — he came to a certain 
tree, and sitting under it he fell asleep. Now 
at this time the king of Padma died, and as he 
was childless, there was great distress in the 
country. Then the great ministers went from 
tree to tree, from village to village, from town 
to town, from cajiital to capital, everywhere 
seeking one possessed of royal marks whom 
they might choose as their king. And whilst 
thus in search they said : “ How shall we ever 
obtain a proper king to reign over us ?” At 
this time there was a certain powerful minister, 
who, being worn out with the excessive heat, 
entered a tank covered with flowers to bathe, and ^ 
whilst thus occupied he saw there beneath a tree 
a man asleep of surpassing beauty, and distin- 
guished by all the necessary signs of Royalty, 

® Ktde as before, an explanation of the Sacha Kwtya, 
Hardy, East. Mon. p. 273. 
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and he observed that although the sun was 
declining fast, that the shadow of the tree still 
remained protecting him. Then the great 
minister in a moment caused him to wake, and 
when he woke he took him to the “Royal City” 
(Rajagriha, i.e, the capital), and performing the 
accustomed tonsure, he clothed him in the 
kingly vesture, and put on his head the jewelled 
crown, and accosted him thus : — “Now you are 
king, act and govern us accordingly !” To whom 
he answered : “ I am indeed unable to act asyour 
king.” The minister answered : “Butindeed 
yon must to which he replied : “ If indeed you 
take me to reign over you, then on your parts 
you must take on youi’selvos the ten religious 
{virtuous) vows (ads) — to which when they 
agreed, he undertook to govern them as a king 
in righteousness (religwii), and he was called 
again “ Silver-colour.” Now at this time the 
age of the people reached to 70,000 naliutas of 
years, so that the king having reigned thus 
for hundreds and countless thousands of yea'' 
at length came to die — and when about to uio 
he repeated these words : — 

“ All things that exist arc transitory. 

They must of necessity perish and disappear. 
Though joined together, there must bo sepa- 
ration. 

Where there is life, there must be death, 

All depends on conduct. 

Whether good, or whether bad, 

All things born. 

Are unstable and inconstant.” 

Now, after that king’s death he returned again 
to be born in the same kingdom, the Royal 
capital of which was Padrna. He was born as a 
nobleman’s child, very beautiful and fair. At 
eight years of age with 500 other youths he 
entered school ; whilst there he enquired of 
those elder ones who had already finished their 
school course, why they had gone to school, and 
on their replying they had gone to learn their 
letters, he said “ What profit is there in learning 
letters, only one thing is necessary, and that is 
to aim at the unequalled and unsurpassed con- 
dition of heart known as Anuttara-samyaJe- 
sambhodi." And what is the meaning of that 
condition, they said. To which he replied, “ you 
must above all things aim at the accomplish- 
ment of the six ParaTOttos.” And what are the 
six ; — “ ih.G par amita of charity (ddna), of moral 
conduct (sila), of patience (kshanti), of perse- 


verance (virija), of contemplation (jmna), and 
of wisdom (penyH a).” Then having heard this 
they said, we will aim at this. Thus that child 
having led his companions into this condition he 
reflected thus, “ Now I desire to do some small 
act of charity, whether it be for man (biped) or 
beast (quadruped).” Having so thought he 
repaired to a public place of burial (sitavana), 
and forthwith taking a pocket knife (li-lih, “ a 
knife for use”) he began to cut his body till the 
blood gushed out, and then smeared himself 
all over with the blood and dust, and lying 
down in the midst of the cemetery, he sang 
out the following words ; “ Come now from 

far aird near, ye two-footed and four-footed 
creatures all, come here and eat, oh come and 
eat my flesh from my body.” Now among the 
birds that frequented that place there was one 
whose name was yeou-sheu {“ having a hand”), 
this one coming to the hermit perched above 
his forehead and 2recked at his right eye, and 
haviirg pecked at it, he let it go again. 
Then the hermit said : “ Why do you peck at my 
right eye, and then let it go !” The bird replied 
“ of all parts of a man’s body I think the eye 
most beautiful (to the taste ?).” Then the hermit 
addressed the bird, and said : “ Though a thou- 
sand times over you pecked at my right eye and 
still let it go, yet should I feel no anger or 
resentment in ray heart.” Then that bird pecked 
out both his eyes, and the rest of the birds, all 
assembling in the cemetery, came and devoured 
bit by bit the hermit’s flesh, till naught but the 
bleached bones were left. 

Having quitted this body he immediately 
came back, and was reborn in that Royal 
city of Padma as the child of a Brahman, 
very beautiful to behold, and incomparable for 
grace. Having completed 20 years of age, Jiis 
j)arents addressed him, and said : “ My son 
(ilRmarj),you must now get ahomeof jourown.” 
Then the young man answered his father and 
mother, and said : “ What reason is there for me 
to have a house of my own, I have no desire for a 
family re.sidence, my only wi.sh is to be allowed 
to enter the deep mountains as a recluse.” His 
parents having given their consent, he left his 
home, and found a homo amidst the mountains 
and the forests ; whilst wandering thus he saw 
amid the mountain woods two aged Brahmans, 
who were Rishis ; coming to them, he asked 
what they did dwelling there ; to which they 
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answered — “Manava’we dwell here in order 
to benefit living creatures, practising all kinds 
of austerities.” He then enquired further: “I 
also with the same desire to benefit all living 
creatures am come here to reside and to suffer all 
kinds of painful austerities.” Then that youth 
pa.ssed on to different places amid the Ibrcst 
gladc.s, making the earth hi.s dwelling place 
{liuinrj in holL’fi /) and whilst thus practising 
himself in religious auslcaitie.s, he obtained, in 
virtue of his meritoi’ious conduct, the eyes of a 
Deva (Jicuvcnhj S(<jlit). Then looking round 
about on the place and its neighbourhood, not 
far off he saw a tigress who dwelt there, and 
just about to bring forth her young. Then the 
youth having observed this, began to think thus 
with himself : “ this tigress not long hence will 
bring forth her young, and having done so, 
then perhaps she will die of hunger, or in her 
famished state desire to cat her young.” 
Having thought thus he then returned and asked 
the two Brahmans, and said, “ Which of you will 
divide his body, and give it in food to this 
tigress ?” They answmrcd him : “ Neither of us 
is ready to divide his body for food to give the 
tigress.” Having received this ri ply, after seven 
days the tigress was delivered, and having 
brought forth her young she carried them in her 
mouth to the den, and again came out. The 
youth having observed this proceeding forthwith 
went to the place where the two Rishis dwelt, 
and addressed them thus : “ Great Rishis, tho 

tigress has brought forth her young: if now 
ye indeed seek to benefit all tliat lives, and for 
this purpose are sutfering austerities — now is 
your opportunity — ye may now cut up your 


body, and give your flesh to the tiger-mother 
to eat.” On this those two Brahman Rishis 
immediately went to the place where the tigress 
was, and having come they began to think 
thus — “who can patiently endure such pain 
as this in practising charity ? Who can cut 
off the flesh from his body that he loves to give 
to a starving tiger ?” Having reflected thus, 
that newly delivered tiger-mother began to 
follow them at a distance, seeing which they 
were filled w'ith fear, and mounting into the air, 
flew aw'ay. 

At this time the MAnava youth looking 
around him spoke to those Brahmaus, Jurd said : 
“ Is thi.s your vow and your oath P” Having 
said this he forthwith vowed, and said : “ I 

now give my body to feed this tiger — oh would 
that in consequence of this sacrifice I may 
obtain the unsurpassed and perfect condition of 
being.” Having made this vow, he took a 
knife, and himself cut flesh from his body, 
and gave it in charity to the tiger mother ! 
“ And now. Oh Bhikshus, entertain no doubt in 
your minds, it is from compassion to you that 
I declare this — look no further, but accept my 
words — it was I who was born in Padma as 
that Silver-colour who cut oti' her breasts to res- 
cue and save that child who was no other than 
Rahula. It was I who gave my body in that 
Sitavana to feed the birds. It was I who 
cut off my flesh to feed that hungry tiger, 
whilst you were the Brahmans, andbeeause of my 
self-denying charity in bearing sorrow for others, 
I have now attained Perfection of Being.” 

The Bhikshus hearing these words were filled 
■with great joy and exulted mightily.* 


SUCCESSION OF BUDDHIST PATRIARCHS. 
BY REV. S. BEAL, B.A. 


It is well known that there is an assumed 
succe.ssiou of Teachers who presided over tho 
Buddhist Church from the death of the Founder, 
down to Bod hid harm a, tho last and 
twenty-eighth in the succession, who flourished 
in South India about 525 .^.n. The list of these 
Patriarchs is preserved with some degree of 
accuracy on Chinese and Thibetan works, and 
it is possible that a complete examination of the 
subject might result in establishing some useful 

* The S'li'i JStala is pictured in Cave XVI. at AjantA, 
and perhaps another version also in Cave IX.; they are 
much injured in both cases, but appear to agree more 


chronological data. The following account is 
compiled chiefly from Taranfitha’s History of 
Buddha^ and some Chinese fragments scattered 
through various books : — 

1. HAkya Buddha. 

2. Kasyapa, presided over the Church for 
ten years, Wassilief, BouddJiismc, § 42. 

3. Ananda, presided for forty years. 

4. Sanakavasa, or Sanavasika ; he lived at • 
^ravAsti and at Varanasi; at this time the 


closely with the Sinhalese form of the Jdtalca, than tho 
Chinese. The latter however may throw light on those 
and perhaps other wall-paintings at Ajanta. — E d. 
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number of mendicants became so numerous that 
there was a dispersion of the community, and 
Madyantika, with 10,000 Eahats, proceeded to 
the north and finally settled in Kashmir. There 
was a great conversion of the followers of King 
Sudanu, the grandson of Ajatasatru, under this 
patriarch. 

5. Upagupta; contemporary with Kalasoka, 
100 A.B. Under him the first great division 
of the Church took place, and the second 
council was held. 

6. Daitika, or Dhitika. 

7. Kala ; according to Taranatha, this patri- 
arch was principally concerned in the conver- 
sion of Ceylon and Orissa. 

8. Sudarsana, engaged principally in the con- 
version of Sindh, and South India. 

9. Katyayana. 

10. Mahaloma. 

11. Parsvika, or Parsva, principally instru- 
mental in the conversion of Asvagosha. (Tara- 
natha speaks of this patriarch under the name 
of Nandi.) 

12. Mahatyaga (sometimes spoken of as Pu- 
narya-shi, Wont/ Full, 197). 

13. Asvagosha, a very celebrated patriarch 
(vide his Life, translated by Wassilief, Ini. Ant. 
vol. IV. p. l4i). 

14. Kabimara (Kia-pi-mo-lo). 

15. Nagaijuna, supposed to have been con- 
temporary with Vikramaditya. 

16. Aryadeva, or sometimes simply Deva. 
■He was a disciple of Nagarjuna, and an interest- 


ing anecdote of his zeal is recorded by Wong 
Full, § 188. 

1 7. Ragurata. 

18. Sanganandi. 

19. Goyasheta (placed 74 B.c. by Julien, vol. 
II. p. 346). 

20. Kumarila, 

21. Jayata. 

22. Vasubhandu, generally placed as con- 
temporary with Vikramaditya. 

23. Manura. 

24. Haklena. 

25. Sitsi, driven out of Kashmir and north 
India by the cruel persecution of Mahirakula. 
This king is the Mehrkul of the Ayiu Alchari, 
vol. II. p. 145. He is placed by Cunningham 
about 500 A.D., and made contemporary with 
Baladitya [Arch. Rep. vol. I., p. 12). But 
Fergusson places him in the second century (Tr. 
and Serp. Wor. p. 165), which is more probable. 

26. Bashiasita. 

27. Putniamitta. 

29. Bodhidharma, who arrived in China a.d. 
526. 

The succession in China was kept up until 
A.D. 713, when it was finally lost. The names 
of the Chinese Patriarchs were these ; — 

1. Bodhidharma. 

2. Hoei-kho-ta-szu ...died 592 a.d. 

3. Seng-lin-ta-szu ,, 606 „ 

4. Tao-tin-ta-szu ,, 651 ,, 

5. Houng-jin-ta-szu ... ,, 675' ,, 

6. Hoei-neng-ta-szu ... ,, 713 ,/ 


THE SAIVA PARIKRAMA. 

BY BHAGVANLAL INDEAJI PANDIT. 


Round the old Sivalayas or great temples of 
Siva we often find a number of smaller shrines. 
Thus round the Vimana of the great temple of 
Kailiisa at Elurii, there are five such shrines on 
the same platform. They are now empty, and 
the visitor may be at a loss to know their desig- 
nations. At the back of the great hall there is 
a door near each comer leading out upon the 
platform on which these temples stand, and 
which forms a pradahshind or ambulatory pas- 
sage round the great shrine of the linga. Passing 
out by the door at the right or south end of the 
back wall, the first shrine was dedicated to the 
Matris, whose seven seats are arranged along 


the back, with Kartikswami or Siva at the left 
side, and Ganapati with Bhringi at ‘the right. 
The next, on the south-east corner, was dedicated 
to Chanda, whose image is one of the most 
disgusting in the Hindu Pantheon ; he is repre- 
sented nude, in lustful excitement, either with 
two or four hands, holding the trihila and a 
jug or a damru, with Siva’s third eye in his fore- 
head, and his hair in the jatd or Yogi’s style. 
The refuse of the offerings in a Saiva temple 
were thrown to him. Behind the great shrine, 
or on the east side, the small shrine is for 
P arvat 1 , whose place is just behind her lord’s. 
The fourth on the north-east is for B h a i r a v a 


' From The Oriental, Sept. 25, 1875. 
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or R u d r a ; and the fifth, on the north side, pro- 
perly belongs to G a n e s a. Through the north 
wall of the great shrine comes the channel for the 
water which has been used in washing the great 
liiiga, and falls into a trough : this outlet 
is called the Somasiitra, which it is unlawful 
for the worshipper to pass in performing his 
ritual. For the parilcramd or pradalcshind of 
Siva is not properly performed by going 
round and round the temple, as in the case of 
the other gods, but in accordance with the 
sloka : — 

Vrisliam Chandam vrisham chaiva 
somasutram punarvnsham 
Chandam cha Somasiiiram cha 
punasehandaiii punarvnsham. 

That’ is — the worshipper must first go to the 
Nandi, which is always in front of the linga 
shrine, and standing behind it perform his 


namasTcdra to Siva; thence he goes along the 
pradalcshind passage to the right, k) the shi'ine 
of Chanda, and pays his worship there; returns 
to Nandi and again worships the Uhga ; then 
round as before, but past the shrine of Chanda 
to the Somasiitra, where he touches his eyes 
with the water used for washing the god, and 
worships. Next he returns to Nandi and a 
third time worships the liiiga ; he returns a 
second time to Chanda, and having performed 
his namashdra to him he advances as far as the 
Somasiitra, and looking up he worships the flag 
on the spire ; then returning to Chanda he again 
does puja to him, and comes back to Nandi to 
make another namashdra to 6iva. 

This is the full parilcramd; but the custom 
has almost fallen out of use all over the penin- 
sula of India, and no figure of Chanda is to be 
found in any temple of modern times.' 


No., XXV. — Bag-hushes in the Bast. 

One of the most universal of superstitious 
customs is that of tying bits of rag to bushes 
or trees at spots held to be sacred or haunted 
by any supernatural presence. In vol. VIII. 
"of the Indian Antiguanj, at page 219, the wan- 
dering trader or pedlar caste, called Banjaris 
or Lambadies, in travelling from Bastar to the 
Godavain, Taluqas are said “to fasten small 
rags torn from some old garment to a bush in 
honour of Kampalamma, (Jcampa^a thicket.)” 
On three or four occasions, when going up from 
the Koimbatur plain to the Maisur frontier by 
the Gazzalhatti or Kaveripuram passes, once 
famous in the wars with Haidar and Tipu, but 
now for three quarters of a century hardly 
traceable tracts through wild stony jangal, 
I have seen a thorn-bush rising out of a heap 
of stones piled round it, and bearing bits of rag 
tied to its branches ; these deserted passes are 
frequented by Lambadies carrying salt-fish, 
grain, &c. by means of large droves of pack- 
bullocks and asses ; whether of the same race 
aa the Bastar people I do not know. I have 
more than once encountered their encampments 
in the Kavdri jangals, and am now led to con- 

‘ At the temple of 8iva-Gang& Kondai, in Tinniveli, there 
IS a small shnne of “ SheudWara,” which is perhaps the 
same as Chanda. See p. 119. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 72.) 


nect the rag-bushes I saw there, and of which 
I could not at the time get any account or ex- 
planation, with them. In the southern districts 
of Madras there is also a prickly slirub, the 
botanical name of which I do not know, but 
the prickles have a stinging quality, which in- 
duces fever, and its branches are sometimes 
seen stuck all over with bits of rag by way of 
propitiation'. In Wales the prickly furze is held 
to fence off evilly-disposed fairies, being there 
in such matters held protective rather than 
injurious. Once near Dindigul in the Madura 
district I saw a solitary mimosa tree by a pool 
in the middle of a wide barren mdiddn with a 
great many bits of rag and cloth tied to its 
branches, and was told that a traveller unknown 
had some years before been found dead by tho 
pool, that his spirit had become a malignant 
demon, which haunted the spot, and that the 
rags were tied to the tree as offerings to prevent 
it injuring the herd-boys and cattle pasturing 
on the plain, Closely analogous must be the 
custom amongst the Garos of the deep jangals 
on the Asam border of raising a bambu arch 
decorated with tufts of cotton over each path 
leading into a village to propitiate the deities ; 

^ Sir Walter Elliot informs me be has repeatedly seen 
rags tied to bushes in the Dakhan, most frequently on the 
Ber tree (Zizyphus). 
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all who enter or quit the village must pass 
under these arches ; they are also placed over 
the doors of houses in cases of sickness. 

All over India the tombs of Musalman Saints 
and holy men are surrounded with upright rods 
and canes to which are attached streamers of 
many-coloured rags. Mrs. R. Burton, in her 
entertaining book Arabia, Egypt, India, notices 
that near Bombay “the burial-grounds were 
full of little flags or pendants like those on 
a lance” (p. 128)®. Cossack graves around 
Moscow are distinguished in the same way, and 
so are the Turcoman tombs between the Caspian 
and Merv. In Persia the prevalence of the 
custom has long attracted the notice of travel- 
lers. Mr. James Morier, in his Second Journey 
through Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor, in 
1810-20, writes (page 239); — “Close to the 
burial place of a Persian saint grew a small bush, 
Upon the branches of which were tied a variety 
of rags and remnants of garments. The Per- 
sians conceive that those rags from their vicinity 
to the saint acquire peculiar preservative virtues 
against sickness, and substituting others, they 
take bits away, and, tying them about their 
persons, use them as talismans.” This recalls 
the “handkerchiefs and aprons,” brought from 
the body of St. Paul, which banished diseases 
and evil spirits {Acts xix. 12). Brand in his 
Popular Antiguities refers to a prayer of the 
Roman Church used for “ the blessing of clouts 
in the way of curing diseases.” 

In further illustration of Morier’s account, 
Mr. Eugene Schuyler, in his recent work Tur- 
kistan, observes of the tomb of Zang-ata, the 
patron saint of Ta.shkend, that “ it looks shabby 
from the ramshorns and long bits of dirty rags 
which every pilgrim has felt it necessary to tie 
there on some stick or tree. These are symbols 
of sacrifice” (vol. I. 138). Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen has also informed me that in 1874, he 
observed by the Khorzam Pass on the Elburz 
Mountains, at a height of 7000 feet, a great 
number of thorn-bushes covered with rags of 
every colour, which had been left by the mule- 
teers. In Afghanistan our troops have noticed 
that it is the custom to tie rags to bushes by 
the graves of those who had died violent deaths 

® “ Ou the top of the Giant’s Mountain near Constanti- 
nople is the tomb of a dervish called Joshua’s Tomb. It 
is held very sacred, and the railings round it are covered 
with tiny bits of rag, hung there by the superstitious as a 
sure preventive against fever and ills of every kind.’ Sun- 


— no unfrequent objects there. The Mission- 
aries Hue and Gahet describe the Oboes, or im- 
mense cairns, they encountered in Tartary 
and Tibet as surmounted with branches hung 
over with bits of cloth on which verses are in- 
scribed : these are propitiatory offerings to the 
mountain- spirits. In China Governor Davis 
speaks of the whole population of towns trooping 
out to the cemeteries at periodical times of 
mourning, “ leaving behind them long streamers 
of red and white paper to mark the fulfilment of 
the rites. Whole ranges of hills sprinkled with 
tombs may at that season be seen covered with 
these testimonials of attention to the departed 
fluttering in the wind and sunshine” (Davis’s 
Ghinese, vol, I. chap. 8)®. The foregoing in- 
stances demonstrate the wide prevalence of the 
custom in Asia, alike amongst Muhammadan, 
Hindu, and Buddhist populations. Antiquaries 
know it was equally prevalent over Europe, where 
it is indeed now far from extinct. It is there 
chiefly associated with holy wells celebrated for 
healing qualities. Bushes by such wells are 
covered with bits of clothing tied there by pei-- 
sons who had derived benefit from bathing or 
drinking, just as in Persia devotees tie rags to 
bushes near holy tombs. The custom still exists 
in Wales and Ireland, and I have seen instances 
of it near Boulogne in Prance and in the Black 
Forest. Widely spread as are the rag-bushes, 
rag-trees and their variants are more universal 
still. Over both the Americas from the far 
north to the extreme south the custom may be 
traced. In the remote regions of British Colum- 
bia fragments of the blankets and clothing of 
departed Indians wave over their graves by the 
Fraser River. Sir John Franklin describes the 
sacred tree of the Cree Indians hung all over with 
strips of buffalo flesh and pieces of cloth. Mr. 
Taylor gives an account of the great cypress tree 
in Mexico, its branches covered with hundreds 
of locks of coarse hair, bits of coloured cloth, 
rags, and morsels of ribbon, “probably so 
decorated long before the discovery of America,” 
and Mr. Darwin notices the remarkable siugle- 
stairding sacred tree in Patagonia, reverenced by 
all the Indians with numberless oft'erings “ such 
as cigars, meat, pieces of cloth,” &c. suspended 

shine and Storm in the East, by Mrs. Brassey, p. 73. 

® The Kev. A. VVilliarason in his Journey in Northern 
China, describes near Taiyuanfu an acacia dating from the 
T’ang dynasty f7th to 10th century) covered witL votive 
tablets. 
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to its brandies. In Africa Mungo Park en- 
countered a great tree called Neema Taba, “ de- 
corated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth, 
which none presumed to pass without offering 
something,” and the same custom has lately been 
reported from Madagascar*. Similar observ- 
ances prevailed amongst the Esthonians in 
Livonia, and are reported by Sir John Lubbock 
to be not yet extinct®. Confining ourselves, 
however, to Asia, perhaps the earliest notice of 
the sort is the story of Herodotus, that Xerxes, 
when marching on Greece, encountered in Lydia 
a plane tree so beautiful that he caused golden 
robes and ornaments to be hung over it, and 
placed a guard to watch it. The historian says 
this was “ on account of its beauty,” but it was 
probably also a sacred tree, such as was familiar 
to the Persians in their own land. Tabari, the 
Arabian annalist of the 9th century, relates that 
the people of Najran in Yemen every year, on 
a certain day, assembled round a large date tree 
outside the city, hung it with rich garments, and 
offered prayers. In our own times Captain Conder 
{Tent Worh in Palestine, vol. II. p. 233) says 
of the sacred oaks and terebinths named after 
the Sheikhs their owners, that “they are covered 
all over with rags tied to the branches, which are 
consideredacceptableofferings”®. Sir John Char- 
din, the traveller in Persia of the 17th century, 
often mentions the sacred trees met with every- 
where in Persia, called dirakht-fazel = excellent 
ti’ees, — stuck all over with nails for fastening on 
bits of garments. One very ancient plane he 
saw in the king’s garden at Shiraz, to which the 
people used to come to pray under its shade, and 
hang amulets and shreds of garments on its 
branches. Mr. Schuyler, at the passage above re- 
ferred to, also observes: — ‘‘ Old trees, especially 
old mulberry trees, seem greatly venerated 
throughoutCentral Asia, and the older anddeader 
they are the more bits of rag they have stuck on 
them.” In remoter northern Asia Strahlenberg 
describes the idols of the Ostiaks on the rivers 
Irtyschand Obi as “roughly hewn pieces of 
wood hung over with rags,” and the Jakuhti of 
Eastern Siberia as “ hanging all manner of nick- 

* On the liaai Oo^ of Africa nicigt settlements have 
near them lar^ fmcient trees much venented by the natives, 
who drive votive nails in them and enspend ra^. European 
residents call them deviUl/rees, It is held highly dangerous 
to iigure them. Capt. E. Burton telle a story of an 
English merchant who cut down one, and died soon after 
as well as four others of his family. 

‘ I have not met with any form of the custom in Ans- 


nacks on their sacred trees,” and Zaleski, in his 
Life on the Kirghiz Steppes, gives an account 
of a tree that strikingly recalls the solitary 
Patagonian rag-tree. He says that on the 
steppes between the Sea of Aral and the con- 
fluence of the Tchoni and Tatch rivers, a dis- 
tance of 310 miles, there is only one tree, a 
species of poplar, highly venerated by the Kir- 
ghizes, who go several miles out of their way 
to hang an article of their clothing on its 
branches, hence it is called Sinderioh-agateh, i.e. 
rag-tree. In the Indian Antiquary, vol. III. 
p. 35, I have mentioned what seems to me a vari- 
ant of the custom where the Champaka and other 
trees round the ancient shrine of the Trimurti at 
the foot of the Animalei Mountains in Koim- 
batur, Madras Presidency, are thickly hung with 
sandals and shoes, many of huge size, evidently 
made for the purpose, Suspended by pilgrims as 
thank-offerings, or in token of vows accom- 
plished. Another more ghastly variant seems 
to be the practice of the Nilgas of Eastern India 
of hanging the skulls of enemies on the great 
trees in their villages. In China, pieces of gilt 
paper are hung upon trees in sacred places, and 
silken streamers are reported to be tied to trees 
in Lamasaries in Tibet. 

This almost universal custom of tying rags 
to trees and bushes may be due to the desire of 
making some offering or recognition to an 
apprehended supernatural power or presence, 
and in its homeliest form is probably a survival 
of the gold robes and such costlier offerings as 
were made by Xerxes and the ancient Arabians. 
In many primitive nations it was customary to 
offer splendid gifts at funerals, and bury them 
with the dead, but such observances have always 
a tendency to change and lessen in value, and 
at last to be continued in imitations and tempor- 
ary substitutes. Thus inferior pottery, evidently 
made for the purpose, is frequently found buried 
in barrows of a period when much better earthen- 
ware was made, and the Chinese, who once 
offered gold ornaments at ancestral tombs, are 
now content to make them in gilt paper. So 
rags and shreds may have taken the place of 

tralia or the South Sea Islands, unless there be something 
analogous in the consecration by fcibu, “ which is generally 
marked by small white flags stuck about tabued property.’’ 
— Jarvis’s Sandwich Islands, p. 66. 

® “ Abraham’s Oak,” which figures much in middle age 
romance, was similarly decorated ; it grew near Hebron, and 
was affirmed to be green since the days of Abraham. 
— Vide -Lucan’s Pharsalia, vol. I.' p. 136. 
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wortliier gifts. Moreover, spots of reputed 
sanctity or haunted by supernatural beings, 
whether wells, tombs, shrines, or trees, often 
occur in waste and deserted places, and travellers 
or pilgrims passing by, or journeying from long 
distances to the spot, might have little that could 
easily be spared to offer, and yet be unwilling to 
pass without some recognition, however trifling, 
and a shred torn from a garment would aSbrd 
the readiest means of satisfying the impulse. 
Supernatural beings and ghosts, especially of 
persons who have died by violence, are amongst 
many peoples believed to expect food and clothing, 
and to be malignant if neglected, so once a 
year the Chinese observe a ceremony called “ ap- 
peasing the burning mouth,” and lay out stale 
cakes and worn-out clothes with invitations on 
placards above to the “ Honourable Homeless 
Ghosts,” that is, those who have left no relatives, 
or whoso kindred are too poor to provide the 
usual offerings, but who are apt to cause epi- 
demics and work mischief if quite passed over. 
So in many instances it is conceivable that the 
rags tied to a bush may be survivals and substi- 
tutes for the garments once left, for the shivering 
angry spirit. On this point the chapter headed 
‘ Presents,’ in Herbert Spencer’s recent work 
Geremonial Institutions, may be referred to. 

The traces of a form of this enstom may per- 
haps be discovered even in prehistoric times, and 
still exi.sting. Explorers have often been sur- 
prised at the. immense amount of broken pottery 
found mixed with the mould in cairns and bar- 
rows. Canon Grcenwell, in his exhaustive work 
British Barrows, often refers to this, remarking 
on the very large quantities of potsherds met 
with, which certainly could not have found 
Iheir way into the barrows accidentally, but 
seem as if they had been scattered about when 
the mound was being built. Such pottery is 
always broken, apparently made for the purpose, 
and, he thinks, must have symbolised some 


religious ideas. Perhaps some light may be 
thrown on this by a passage in Mr. Stanley’s 
mai’ch Across the Dark Continent, where when 
nearing the western coast, at a spot never before 
visited by Europeans, he writes (vol. 11. p. 453) : 
“ Close to our camp w'as a cemetery of a village 
of Mbinda. The grave mounds were neat, and 
by their appearance I should judge them to be 
not only the repositories of the dead, but the 
depositories of all the articles that had belonged 
to the dead. Each grave was dressed out with 
the various mugs, pitchers, wash-basins, tea-pots, 
glasses, spirit and beer-bottles. The various 
articles thus exhibited, especially the useful 
articles, had all been rendered useless,” — like the 
broken pottery of the barrows and the shreds of 
the rag-bushes ; some analogy between the cus- 
toms does not seem too far-l'ctehed. Curiously, 
too, this possible European and modern African 
variant of the custom exists in Central and 
Northern Asia. Mr. Seebohm, speaking of the 
remote regions of Central Siberia, says that there, 
after a funeral feast, the drinking vessels are 
broken and thrown upon the grave ; and the 
correspondent of the Dailij Neivs, describing the 
customs of the Turcoman population on the 
Caspian borders, says that in the cemetery at 
Hasan Kouli and Tchikislar the graves are 
marked by poles to which linen bands and 
morsels of cloth are attached, and water-jars and 
earthen teapots, tributes to the departed, are 
accumulated at the head of the grave. He does 
not remark whether they too were always broken, 
but adds that whilst a man who dies in battle 
is buried in his clothes, any one who dies of old 
age or sickness has his clothes hung on the 
pole'surmounting 'the grave, and his friends or 
r-elations come occasionally to brush and clean 
the garments, and sometimes replace them with 
new. This institution is named Loyunvnskha. 
These grave-poles may also be regarded as 
variants of the rag-bushes. 


ACCOUNT OF EXCAVATIONS MADE NEAR MANIKYALA, IN THE PANJAB. 

BY W. SANDFOED, SECUN-DEEABAD. 


The' excavations, of which a description 
follows, were made in the vicinity of Manik- 
yala, a spot well known from the published 
accounts of the explorations of Generals Court 
and Ventura of the Sikh service, and those of 
General Cunningham, R.E., Director General of 
the Archffiological Survey, of India. 

The work was done under the personal 


direction and at the expense of Mr. Alexander 
Grant, M.I.C.E,, Director of State Railways, 
Western System, and by the consent of the 
head of the ArchiBological Survey. 

A general description and map of the vicinity 
will be found in the second volume of the 
Reports ‘of the Archceologioal Survey of India. 

The village of Manikyala stands about a 
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mile nortH of the Trunk Eoad, near a point, 
on that road, fifteen miles south-east of Eawal- 
pindi. The village is therefore about midway 
between the rivers Jhilam and Suhan (the 
latter an affluent of the Indus). The entire 
neighboiirhood is studded for miles with topes 
and mounds, several of which have, as is well 
known, been explored. The only structure, 
however, which in any degree retains its original 
appearance is the lingo masonry stupa known 
as Ventura’s tope, wFiich General Cunningham 
considers was originally built during the reign 
of Huvishka (one of the Scythian princes whose 
sovereignty succeeded that of the Bactrian 
Greeks), about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, but to have been repaired, and made 
as it now stands, about a.d. ?20, by a king of 
Kanoj {Arch. Reports, Vol. V,' page 78). Not 
far off are the remains of another large tope, 
known as Court’s, which was built by Kanishka 
of Kashmir in a.d. 18. Another tope, which 
was opened by General Cunningham, (that at 
Sonala Find), he dates circa 70 B.c. {Arch. 
Reports, Yol. II, p. 168). 

The remains generally about Manikyala are 
therefore of considerable antiquity, ranging, 
at least, from the first to the eighth centuries, 
and prove that the neighbourhood was the seat 
of a large and important religious community 
of Buddhists. 

The Khangah Mound. 

The first excavation undertaken by Mr. Grant 
was at the site known as the Khangah Mound. 
This mound is General Cunningham’s No. 19 
(ncfe map inthe^rc/i. Reports, Vol. II, p. 153), 
and is described by that officer as “ a large, 
low, mound, 1,500 feet N.N.B. of the village 
of Sagari, and just half a mile to the south- 
east of General Court’s tope.” Its present 
name is derived from the grave of a Muhamma- 
dan Fir, named Jamal, wdio is stated, by the 
fakir in charge of the place, to have met a 
violent death, by means not explained, during 
the reign of Sikandar Ludi of Delhi (a.d. 

1488—1517). 

A plan of the mound is given in the accom- 
panying plate. It is roughly square, with sides 
of 120 feet ; it does not rise much above the 
prevailing level, and is nearly covered with 
trees and shrubs. There is an artificial pond of 
water, measuring 43 feet by 38 feet, forty-eight 
feet south of the mound, and anotlier pond, 


about the same size, (not shown in the plan,) 
stands about 150 yards to the north-east of tho 
fakir’s hut. A rough track, leading from tho 
village of Sagari to the katcha road running 
from Rawat Sarai to Kalar, runs along the south 
and west sides of the mound. 

The plan renders unnecessary any very 
detailed description of the mound, but as an 
elevation di’awing of it, and sections, cannot 
be given for want of space, it may be men- 
tioned that tho steepest side of it is the north, 

■ whore tlie gr'ound ri.sos, by two platforms, from 
the fakir’s hut to the pir’s tomb. This tomb 
stands on a small square platform of its own, 
resting against a low stone wall. On the east 
and west sides the ground falls, with varying 
graduation^ to the prevailing level of the fields ; 
on the south side the descent is -stepped (as 
will be seen from the remains of retaining walls 
show'n on the plan), as is also the case at the 
south-east and south-west cornera. 

The surface of the mound is covered with 
the remains and traces of walls, and with 
blocks and fragrheuts of stone. There are two 
Muhammadan graves, besides that of the pir. 
The highest part of the mound lies east of, and 
close to, the pir’s tomb, and is about 12 feet 
above tho level of the pond to tho south, but- 
the whole of the mound south of the wall 
against which that tomb rests, being an area 
of about 60 feet from north to south and 90 
feet from east to west, is not much lower. 

The excavations did not disclose anything of 
intei’est, but they confirmed General Cunning- 
ham’s previous supposition that the site is the 
ruins of a Buddhist monastery. The walls 
disclosed are not airanged, so far as can be seen, 
as those of monasteries frequently are, that is, 
a scries of cells around a. rectangular open court 
{vide those of Takht-i-Bahi, Sarnath near 
Banaras, and the rock-cut examples at Ajan^ 
and elsewhere), and therefore do not serve 
to exj^lain the squareness of the mound. As 
the pir’s grave is on one side, the mound can- 
not have been raised, dressed, and provided 
with retaining walls for it, nor are there walls 
everywhere below which could, in the course 
of ages, have assisted to raise a mound of such 
regular form. It is only evident that tho 
mound is of much later date than the walls 
disclosed by the excavations. 

Thera is no direct evidence of the age of tho 
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deep masonry remains opened out. There is 
an entire absence of ornament, even of the 
simplest kind. Two of the three copper coins 
found were partly legible, and are described 
further on, but. they do not show that the 
masonry was of that age, though of- course it 
may be so without any stretch of probability. 

The excavations consisted of five cuts. One 
of them is a large and a regular one, commenc- 
ing in the west side of the mound and running 
completely into the centre of it. Of the other 
four, two were merely pits in the body of the 
north-east quarter of the mound ; the remain- 
ing two being cuts, in continuation of each 
other, from the south side of the mound 
towards the centre. 

The first mentioned of these cuts was the 
only one which repaid the trouble and expense, 
as it will be seen, from the plan, that it every- 
where opened out walls and floors, and dis- 
closed, more or less completely, four cham- 
bers (which are marked A, B, C and D on the 
plan). This cut was commenced 9 or 10 yaixls 
from the fakir’s hut, and over the four-inch drain 
near the south corner of chamber A, and was 
suggested by an older excavation (made by 
the present fakir in search for stones), which 
had discovered several large blocks of stone 
(among them being one of two su{)posed door- 
pivot slabs shown in the plan). Carrying the 
excavation along the long south wall of cham- 
ber (A), another rectangular chamber (B), lO' 
5" X 9' 3", was found in the centre of the 
mound, with steps leading out of it, on one 
side, eastward. 

The following are the details of each of these 
chambers, and the pavements near them — 
premising that the sandstone masonry, is mo.stly 
a coursed rubble, wdiich in solidity and re- 
gularity is almost like block-iii-course, and 
is laid dry, without mortar. 

Chamber A. — The west, or outside end of this 
chamber, was about four feet below the surface 
of the mound ; the rest about three feet. It is 
6 feet wide and (possibly) 3G feet long. [This 
qualification as to its length is given, because 
only one end of the interior wns cleared out) 
though the exterior of the southern side wall 
was disclosed for a length of 40 feet.] The 
north and Avest walls ai’C 3^ 10” tliiclc ; the south 
2' 0” thick. All are stopped at one level, about 
2 feet above the base. Outside the north wall. 


and close to it, is a drain 4 inches deep. This 
drain was lined with large blocks of stone, and 
was more than 18 inches deep ; (it was not 
cleared to its full depth). Beyond (north of) 
this drain a rough stone floor was partly 
exposed. 

On the south side of chamber A another 4 
inch drain was found, but this, instead of being 
close under the wall (as in the foregoing case), 
runs diagonally up the middle of a paved 
passage (5 feet wide) leading to chamber B 
(though chamber B has no door where that 
passage meets it). This drain was also more 
than 18 inches deep. 

It is impossible to say what chamber A was, 
but it resembles that opened uj) by Cfcncral 
Cxinninghara at Saruath, near Banaras, in 1835 
{xirch. ]'lc]wH.s, Vul. I, p. 120), being similarly 
without doors. It also resembles the long 
chamber in the Ionic monastery at Shah-ki- 
dheri figured by Fergusson {Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, p. 176), though the latter is too 
large to afford so good u parallel as the Sarnath 
example. 

The ab.senco of doors to chamber A points 
to the remains found being merely the founda- 
tion of a superstructure of wood. The walls 
are cut off, quite smoothly, at an uniform 
level, and are not of an irregular height and 
rough top surface, as they would have been 
had a masonry superstructure been rudely 
thrown down. 

Chamber B. — This is in the centre of the 
mound, 40 feet from the west outside edge of 
chamber A, its centre being 64 feet from the 
southern edge of the mound. It has a door on 
one side, Avith two steps leading eastward, and 
its dimensions are 10' 5” X 9' 3". The walls 
are of an uniform thickness of 2' 6", cut off 
level 2' 6" from the floor. The second of the 
two 4 inch drains runs diagonally through it. 

Ghiamler C'.— This was probably 12' X IF 
and is roughly paved inside and outside. 

Chamber D. — The walls of this chamber (2' 6” 
thick) are much ruined and arc 3 feet high ou 
the north side and 8 inches on the Avest side. 
One of the stones in its west Avail is 8' long by 
2' 6" broad. Outside tlio chamber is a flagged 
floor (of which one of the stones is 4' 3’ X 3' 4”) 
whicli was cleared out for 10 fret Avostwards. 

The floors of all the chambers are nearly at 
one level, Avhich may be, say, 4 or 5 feet above 
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the level of the water of the pond on the south 
side of the mound. 

With the exception of the wall (3 feet thick) 
found in the pit nearest the pir’s grave, the 
above were all the remains of ancient masonry- 
found. In the other excavations there were 
merely loose rough stones. 

The articles found in the mound were as 
follows : — 

Three copper coins. 

A small earthen pot (plate, fig. 2). 

Some fragments of earthen saucers (fig. 3). 

A fragment of pottery ware (fig. 4). 

The coins are f" in diameter and all much 
oxidized. One resembles figures 19 and 20 
Plate xi. of Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, and 
possesses on the obverse an indistinct coated 
figure facing to the left, with two illegible 
characters, and on the reverse a , mutilated 
erect figure with the monogram It may 

therefore possibly he of the Indo-Scythian 
Prince Kanerki of Kabul, of whom other coins 
have been found at Manikyala. The second 
coin has on the obverse a coated figure, and on 
the reverse ^iva and the bull Nandi, but both 
sides are very indistinct, and it would be rash 
to attempt to identify it. The third coin is in- 
distinguishable. 

These articles -were found from four to five 
feet below the surface. The saucers (fig. 3) 
and fragment of pottery (fig. 4) were found 
in chamber A. The former resemble the 
saucers found in the Sarnath tope near Banaras, 
many of which were still lying about there in 
December 1877. 

The Ghaontra Mound. 

This is 1500 feet north of the Khangah mound, 
and about the same distance from the impor- 
tant stupa known as Court’s tope. It has been 
briefly described by General Cunningham [Arch. 
Reports, Yol. II, pp. 169 — 70), being figured 
in the map (p. 153 ibid.) as mound No. 20. 

The mound is quite bare except for three 
small trees, and a number of Muhammadan 
graves. Gold coins are said to have been found 
in it. A plan of the mound is given in fig. 5. 

The mound, which is roughly rectangular, 
measures 200 feet from north to south, and 120 
east to west, while it rises from 12 to 14 feet, 
if not more, above the prevailing level of the 
surrounding fields.^ At first it falls rather 


suddenly from this height, but towards the 
edges the descent is gradual. 

The more important excavations made were 
in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, or two 
lines intersecting each other diagonally in the 
highest paid of the mound. Walls were opened 
out everywhere, two cells or chambers being 
excavated completely. 

The masonry was much of the same kind as 
that in the Khangah mound, that is, of 
kankar and sandstone, in courses, often of 
square blocks, and laid dry. There was not 
a fragment of ornament of any kind on the 
walls, and the work altogether was disappoint- 
ingly uninteresting in its results. 

If the walls discovered are of the same age 
as the neighbouring topes, General Cunning- 
ham’s inference (before the excavations were 
made) that they are the remains of a Buddhist 
monastery is almost inevitable, as their 
arrangement is not roomy enough for any 
known lay purpose, and it is difficult otherwise 
to explain the existence of these massive 
isolated groups of cells over so many square 
miles of country, near well known topes. 
General Cunningham has shown that there 
was no town in this noiglibourhood (Manikyala 
it.scdf, two miles off, having ap])arcntly ‘never 
been much more than a large village affording 
accommodation to devotees), of whitdi this and 
other isolated ruins might have formed part. 

The various chambers and other parts of the 
excavations are lettered on the sketch-plan 
fig. 5, A to P, and the following notes follow 
the order of these letters : — 

(A) — A shallow excavation from one to three 
feet deep, witha wall at one end. 

(B) — This excavation averaged 7 feet deep. 
It was full of small rough stones and human 
bones (probably Muhammadan) down to the 
bottom ; some of the skeletons were complete, 
being protected at the sides and top by slabs of 
stone. Some fragments of a metal vessel (like 
a lota) ; a corroded piece of bar iron ; an orna- 
mental brick (shown in fig, 6) ; tind several 
shallow saucers (like those found in the Khan- 
gah mound), were found. 

(C) — This was a brick-paved cell, without 
door, the floor of which was 7 feet from the 
original surface of the jnound, and, being high 
above all the other masonry work, may have been 


* Those dimeneiong differ from General Canningham’g. 
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mucli more recent in date, ^lie style of work 
was liowever identical with tliat deeper down. 
The sketch section given as fig. 7, shows the 
position of this cell. The dimensions of the 
cell were 10' 8" x 11' 6", the floor being of 
red bricks, each 9" X 9" X 2^". The floor 
was opened, but nothing was found below it 
to a depth of two feet. About the floor were 
found several pieces of corroded rod iron, some 
fragments of red and black pottery (none suffi- 
ciently perfect to enable a sketch to be made), 
and many human bones (certainly Muhammadan, 
the centre of the mound being thickly occupied 
by graves). TRe floor of the chamber is six 
feet above the bottom of the excavation J and 
chamber L. 

(D) — This cut was carried down 5 feet 
through stiff clay, stones, (some large ones,) 
and human bones (probably Muhammadan). 

(E and F) — These are the ends of two cham- 
bers, abutting on each other, 9 feet wide from 
north to south ; the base of the massive walls 
was not reached at 9 feet from the surface ; 
excavated mostly in stiff clay. 

(G) — An excavation from 3 to 9 feet deep. 
Very few stones, and those rough and small. 

(H) — This excavation, a shallow one, from 1 
to 2 feet deep, disclosed the corner of a cham- 
ber. In it were found the articles figured in 
plate as Nos. 8 and 9. No. 8 is like a potter’s 
moulding tool, and is solid, of red brick. Iso. 9 
is a small earthenware vessel. The wall bound- 
iiig this chamber on the east side was at a level 
2 feet higher than that at the south west corner, 
the ground rising suddenly from H to D. 

(I) — This cut was carried from 7 to 10 feet 
from the surface, through stiff clay mixed with 
human bones and large stones. It was a con- 
tinuation, at a lower level, of excavation D, 
and with D seems to have been a passage 
between chambers F, E, and II. 

( j)_This excavation, 8' 3" wide between the 
walls east and west, was carried down 9 feet, 
nearly to the foot of the west wall of chamber 
K. A copper coin (figured in the plate as 
No. 10) was found at a depth of 7 or 8 feet. 
It resembles some of the coins of the Scythian 
princes of the Panjab, circa a.d. 400. 

(K) — At this spot a shallow excavation dis- 
closed a chamber, in which the human bones, 
found elsewhere, were deposited, and then 
d'-overed over. 


(L) — This chamber, excepting pait of the 
floor, was completely opened out, and was 9' 0' 

X 18' 4’. The walls were 2 feet thick and 5 
feet high, with a projecting plinth 2 feet high 
above the floor. The walls were stopped off at 
an unif6rm level. The floor, where got at, Avas 
8' 6' from the surface, and was hidden beneath 
two or three feet of hard clay, mixed with 
human bones. These bones, from their posi- 
tion, can scarcely have been Muhammadan. An 
illegible copper coin was foUnd at a depth of 
7 feet. 

(AI) — A shallow excavation, which disclosed 
part of a wall. 

(N) — Another shallow excaAmtion, AA^hich 
turned np a rude stone platform AA’ith a raised 
edge. 

(O and P) — Shallow excavations not carried 
on. The gold coins are said to have been 
■found in 0. 

In this mound were also found two copper 
coins and- the circular stone shoAvn as fig. 11. 
The coins Avere apparently Hindu, but haA'e not 
been identified. They have a lion on one side, 
and an elephant on the other. The coins are 
probably Rajput, similar to those figured in 
plate xi, figs. 11 and 12, of Wilson’s Ariana 
Antiqua. The circular stone was 16 inches in 
diameter, and looked like the lid of a box. A 
square stone box, in AA'hich General Court found 
a relic casket, is still lying in the village of 
Gura not far off. Tlie writer Avas not present 
when these coins and the circular stone AA'ere 
found, and was unable to discover where they 
were met Avith. 

Pa ri-ld-dlicri mou nds. 

These tAA’o mounds have been fully described 
by General Cunningham {Arch. Hep. Vol. II, 
pp. 168-9), and are marked No. 16 on that 
officer’s map. The mound on which the fakir’s 
tomb stands was only partly uncovered. The 
other, close at hand, said to be a monastery, 
was completely opened out, but the writer was 
not present and cannot furnish details. The 
only article found was a small copper coin, 
which turned up at a depth of 4 feet. On one 
side can be traced a long coated figure, in boots, 
like those on the Indo-Scythian coins so numer- 
ously found in the Punjab, but the other side 
is illegible, and the coin cannot be identified. 

These Avere all the excavations un(uwtaken. 

The following notes arc added regai’ding tv\o 
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localities wliicli are known, but have not, 
apparently, been described. 

The first of these is Kotera-ld-dheri, about a 
(|uartcr of a mile south-east of mound No. 3, 
and about a mile from the village of Syudon- 
ka-mora, the intervening space being a scries 
of rugged fissures and denuded ridges of sand- 
stone. The spot is General Cunningham’s No. 
I t, and was exaniinod l)y General Court, who 
found some coins in it. The remains consist of 
a tope and monastery, the latter being a large 
lectangular walled enclosure, in good pre- 
servation, which the people about call a fort. 
A plan appears in the plate, fig. 12. 

The tope is now roughly conical, not allowing 
for the partial removal of the upper core by 
General Court, but apparently had a square 
basement. The mound of the tope rises 
15 to 20 feet above the level of the pathway, 
which runs between the tope and monastery. 

The facing of part of the tope still remains, 
and looks, at a distance, nearly perfect. 

The walls of the monastery are nearly perfect 
except at one corner, and they are about 100 
feet above the ravine on the north. The work 
is constructed of large blocks of sandstone, 
without mortar, and, so far as it goes, is 
more perfect than anything about JManikyala, 


Ventura’s tope only excepted. The masonry 
is in courses, with the interstices filled in 
regularly with smaller stones. Some of the 
blocks of stone are rather large — one being 4/ 
10" long X 1' 7" high. 

Klianda-Jai-dhera, the other place, is about a 
mile in a south-eastern direction from Kotera- 
ki-dheri, a nala being crossed between them. 
It is a plateau 200 feet long by 80 or 90 feet 
broad, and is the highest point in the entire 
neighbourhood, being conspicuous, with its sur- 
vey cairn, from the village of Syudon-ka-mora. 
It is surrounded, fi*om 150 to 200 feet below, 
by harsh ridges and ravines, and is covered with 
fragments of pottery more thickly than the 
vicinity of Ventura’s tope. Numbers of coins 
are said to have been found without excavation. 
In a few minutes the writer found a small 
illegible copper coin, a fragment of another, 
some beads of coral and lapis lazuli, and several 
pieces of black and red pottery. The only 
remains of masonry are those of two rude but- 
tresses. The site is apparently however not 
ancient, as General Cunningham, who after- 
wards examined it, considered there had been 
a modern hamlet there ; it is therefore probably 
not worth examination. There is a fine view, 
of the Punch hills from the plateau. 


ON MAHAVTRA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 

BY PBOF. HERM.\NN JACOBI, Ph. D., MUNSTEE. 


In the ladtim Antiquary, \o\. VIII, p, 311, a 
paper on the Six Tirthalcns by James d’Alwis was 
reproduced with notes by the editor. One of these 
heretical teachers, Nigantha Nataputta, 
has lately become of great interest, as he has 
been identified with M a h a v i r a, the supposed 
founder of tlie Jaina sect. The proof of this 
identity is conelii.sive. For the Bauddhas and 
Jainas agree not only in the name of the sect, 
viz.. Pali , — Nignintlia, NiggaiUlia, Nigandba; 
Sanskrit.— Nirgrantlia, and Prakrit, — Niyamtlia 
Niggaiiitlia ; Sanskrit, — Nirgrantlia, — respec- 
tively ; and in the name of the founder Pali, — 
Nataputta, Nataputta, Sanskrit, — Jiiatiputi'a,and 
Prakrit, — Nataputta, Nayapntta; Sanskrit, — 
Jnataputra, Jnatipatra respectively ; but also on 
tlie place of Jnataputra’s death, the town P a v a ; 
.sec my edition of the Kalpasutra, pp. 4 sqq. Yet 
there remain some anomalies in the forms of 
these names and some obscure points in t)ie 


doctrines of the Niganthas as defined by the 
Bauddhas. To account for, and clear up, these is 
my purpose in the first part of this paper. 

Tlie word Nigantha in Pali books, and 
Niyaihtha in Jaina Sdtras {e g. i\\Q 8fdra- 
hrituhga and BJiagavatt) are neither Pali nor 
Jaina Prakrit. For its Sanskrit prototype, 
Nirgrantha, current with the Jainas and 
Northern Buddhists, would in both dialects have 
regularly become N i g g a rh t h a, which form, 
indeed, is the common one in Jaina Prillcrit, but 
not so in P.lli. The form Nigantha was almost 
certainly adopted by both sects from the Maga- 
dhi dialect ; for it occiii’sin thoAsoka inscription 
at Delhi, separate edict 1. 5 {Ind Ant. vol. VI- 
p. ISOnote). This hypothesis becomes acei'tainty 
for the wmrd Nataputta. As translated 
in Sanskrit it is Junta or Jiiatiputra, the regular 
Pali derivative would be Nataputta with a 
palatal n. The dental in its stead is a MAga- 
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dhism. Poi*, ia the Magajhi inscriptions of 
Asoka, we read ndti, amna, etc. = Sanskrit Jmti, 
unya, etc., which words become ndtl, ama, etc. in 
Pali and in the dialects of the Asoka inscrip- 
tions at Girnar and Kapnrdigiri. The palatal 
n appears in PAli in the fii’st part of the naine 
when nsed as the name of the Kshattriya clan 
to which Mahavira belonged. Por I identify 
the vdtiha living near Kotigaraa mentioned in the 
MaMvagga Sutta (Oldenbepg’s edition p. 232), 
with the Jnataka KshattrLyas in Kundagrama of 
the Jaina books. As regards the vowel of the 
second syllable, the different sources are at vari- 
ance with each other. The Northern Buddliists 
spell the word with an i, — J h a t i p u t r a in 
Sanskrit, and Jo-thi-tsm in Chinese (iseu means 
‘ son’), the Southern ones with an a — N /it a p u t- 
t a, as do the Jainas, though J u a t i p u t r a is not 
unfrequent in MSS. The form N a y a p u 1 1 a 
proves nothing, for the syllables if and f are inter- 
changeable in Jaina Pi’/ikrit. M. Eug. Bui’nouf, 
commenting on the name in question, says ; 
“ J ’ignore pourquoi le Pali supprime Vi de 
Bjndti serait ce que le pi’imitif veritable serait 
Bjndti et que le Bjndti en serait un prakritism 
correspondant a celui du Sud ndta, comme djeta 
correspond k djitri ?” That M. Bumonf was 
perfectly right in his conjecture, can now bo 
pi’oved beyond a doubt. For the occasional 
spelling of the word with a lingual / Nataputla 
shows an unmistakable trace of the original ri. 
The Sanskrit for Nigantha Nataputta was there- 
fore in all probability Nirgrantha Jhatriputra, 
that of the Kshattriya clan Juatrika (Pali — 
NdtiJca, Prakrit — Ndyaga). It is perhaps not un- 
worthy of remark that Nigantha Nataputta must 
have made part of the most ancient tradition of 
the Bauddhas, and cannot have been added to it 
in later times as both words conform, not to the 
phonetic laws of the Pali language, but to those 
of the early Magadhi. 

We shall now treat of the opinions which the 
Buddhists ascribe to Nataputta and to the Ni- 
ganthas in general, in order to show that they 
are in accordance with Jainism. One of its most 
characteristic features is the unduly extended idea 
of the animate world ; not only are plants and trees 
endowed with life, and accordingly are not to be 
W’antonly destroyed, but also particles of earth, 
water, fire and Avind, The same doctrine was, 

‘ Preserved 
be right. 


according to James d’Alwis, held by Nigantha 
Nataputta : “ He held that it was sinful to drink 
cold water : ‘ cold water,’ he said, was imbued 
with a soul. Little drops of water were small 
souls, and large drops were large souls.” In 
Buddhagbosa’s commentary on the Bharnmapa- 
dam (Fausboll’s edition p. 398), the ‘ better 
Niganthas’ who go about. naked, say that they 
cover their almsbowls lest particles of dust or 
spray, imbued Avith life, should fall into them. 
Compare Kaliiasutra, Samachari § 29, where a 
similar rule is given. These naked Niganthas 
need not have been of the Digambara sect, for 
according to the Achurdhga Sutra it was consi- 
dered a mei’itorious, not a necessary, penance 
for an ascetic to Avear no clothes. 

In the Malidvagrja Sutta, vi. 31, 1, Nigantha 
Nataputta is said to hold the hiriyuvuda op-posed 
to the alclrlydrdda of Gotama Buddha. The 
Idriyacdda, or the belief in the activity of the 
soul, is one of the cardinal dogmas of the Jainas, 
and is found in their creed in the first chapter 
of the AcJidrdnga. 

James d’Alwis proceeds after the above 
quoted passage : “ He [Nataputta] also declared 
that there were three dandas or agents for the 
commission of sin, and that the acts of the body 
(/luya), of the speech (rwr/t), and of the mind 
(rnana) were throe separate causes, each acting 
independently of the other.” Compare the 
subjoined passage from the third uddesaka of 
the Sthdndhga, in which the term daruta in its 
relation to mind, speech and body occurs : tuo 
damdd pannatta, taiii jahd : mana-damde, mi- 
daihde Idija-damde. “ There are declared three 
dandas, namely, the danda of the mind, the day da 
of the speech, the danda of the body.” Thus far 
all agrees with Jainism. James d’ Alwis’saccount 
of Nataputta’s doctrines concludes: “This 
heretic asserted that crimes and virtues, happi- 
ness and misery, were fixed by fate, that as 
subject to these we cannot avoid them, and 
that the practice of the doctrine can in no wise 
assist us. In this notion his heresy consisted.” 
As the Jaina opinions on these points do not 
materially diflcr from those of the Hindus in 
general, and as the doctrines defined above are 
inconsistent with the hiriijdvdda and Avith as- 
cetic practices I do not doubt th.d the Baud- 
dhas com mitred an error, j^erhaps in order to 


however in mltika, if my coiijoctare about the iJoiitity of that word with the first part of Xotaputta 
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stigmatise the Kigantluis as heretics, who in 
their turn have misstated the Bauddha doctrine 
of the nirvana, saying that according to tlie 
Saugata’s opinion the liberated souls return to 
the Samsura (punarhhafeh'ataranti). This mis- 
statement occurs In Silanka’s commentary on 
the Achdrdnga Sutra (867 A.D.), and can have no 
reference therefore to the Lamas and Chutiiktus 
of the N’orthern Buddhist clmrcli, as I formerly 
opined, for they were not yet in existence in 
SllAhka’s time. 

We pass now to the outline of Nataputta’s 
system in the Sdmamapliala Suita, (Grimblot 
Snpt Suttas Palis, p. 126). It may be remarked 
that, according to Mr. Rhys Davids {Academy, 
September 13th, 1879, p. 197) the passage in 
question is not commented upon in the Com- 
mentary Snmangala Vildsini. Mr. Gpgerly trans- 
lated it thus : “ In this world, great king, the N i- 
g a u t h a s are well defended in four directions, 
that is, great king, the Niganthas in the present 
world by general abstinence {from evil) restrain 
sinful propensities, weaken evil by controlling 
it, and are ever under self-government. They 
are thus well defended on all sides, and this is 
called — being arrived at perfection, being with 
subjected passions, being established iu virtue” 
{ibidem, p. 173). All this might as easily have 
been translated from a Jaina tsulru, audit would 
be difficult to tell the difference, hut unfor- 
tunately this translation cannot be reconciled 
with our text. M. Burnouf’s translation is more 
literal, but less intelligible ; it runs thus : “ En 

ce monde, grand rol, le mendiant Nigantha est 
retenu par le frein de quatre abstentions re- 
unies. Et comment, grand roi, le mendiant 
Nigantha est-il retenu par le frein de quatre 
abstentions reunies ? En cc monde, grand roi, le 
mendiant Nigantha est entieromont I'etenu par le 
lien qui enchaliie ; il est enveloppe par tons les 
liens, enlace par tons les Hens, ressorrd par tons 
les liens ; voila de quelle mani'ere, grand roi, le 
mendiant Nigantha est retenu par le frein de 
quatre abstentions reunies. Etparce qu’il est, 
ainsi retenu, grand roi, il est nomme Nigantha, 
c’est-^-dii'e lib re de toute chaine, pour qui toute 
chaine est detruite, qui a seooue toutes les 
chaines,” (ibidem, p. 204). And in a note ho 
adds : “ Mais quand la definition dit qu’il est 

enlace dans tous les liens, cela signifie qu’il 
obeit si complctement aux regies d’une rigour- 
euse abstention, qu’il semble que tous ses mouve- 


ments soient enchainc's dans les liens qui le 
retiennent captif, &c.” The general drift of this 
definition, especially the stress laid on control, 
savour’s of Jainism ; but luckily we are not con- 
fined to such generalities for our deduction. 
Eor the phrase chdtuydrna samvara-sarhvuto, 
translated by Gogerly “ well defended in four 
directions,” and by Burnouf “ retenu par le frein 
de quatre abstentions reunies” contains the 
distinct Jaina term clidturydnia. It is applied 
to the doctrine of JMahavira’s predecessor Par- 
sva, to distinguish it from the reformed creed of 
Mahavira, which is called pdnchaydma dliarma. 
The five ydmas are the five great vows, malid- 
vratdni, as they are usually named, viz. ahimsd 
not killing, simrita truthful speech, asteya not 
stealing, brahmacharya chastity, aparigraha 
renduncipg of all illusory objects. In the 
cJidturydma, dliarma of Mahavira brahmacharya 
was included in aparigraha. The most impor- 
tant passage is one of the Bhagavati (Weber, 
Fragment der Bhagavati, p. 185) where a dispute 
between Kalfisa Vesiyaputta, a follower of Parsva 
(Pasiivachchejja, i. e, Parsvapatyeya) and some 
disciples of Mahavira is described. It ends with 
KalAsa’s begging permission: bijJJiaui amtie 
chdtnjjdmdto dhammdio gyaiiichamahavvaiyam 
supadikkamanaiii dhammam uvasampajjitta nam 
viharittae : “ to stay with you after having 
changed the Law of the four vows for the Law 
of the five vows enjoining compulsory con- 
fession.” In Silanka’s Commentary onthe Ac/iu- 
rdhga the same distinction is made between the 
chdtiiryihnadharma of Parsva’s followers and the 
pahehaydma dharma of Vardhamana’s iirtlia 
(Ed. Cab p. 331). These pai’ticulars about the 
religion of the Jainas previous to the reforms of 
Mahavira are so matter-of-fact like, that it is 
impossible to deny that they may have been 
handed down by trustworthy tradition. Hence 
we must infer that Nirgranthas already existed 
previous to Mahavira, — a result which we shall 
render more evident in the sequel by collateral 
pi’oofs. On this supposition we can understand 
how the Buddhists ascribed to Nataputta the 
chdturyuma d/mr/na, though he altered just this 
tenet ; for it is probable that the Buddhists 
ascribed the old Nirgrantha creed to Nataputta> 
who then took the lead of the community, and of 
whose reforms, being indeed only trifling, his 
opponents were not aware. And though it looks 
like a logical trick, the testimony of the Bud- 
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dhists on this point might be brought forward as 
an argument for the existence of Nirgranthas 
previous to, and differing in details from, the 
tirtha of Mahavira. But we have not to rely on 
so dubious arguments as this for our proposition. 
The arguments that may be adduced from the 
Jaina Sutras in favour of the theory that Maha- 
vira reformed an already existing religion, and 
did not found a new one, are briefly these. 
Mahavira plays a part wholly different from 
that of Buddha in the histories of their churches. 
His attainment to the highest knowledge can- 
not be compared to that of Buddha. The latter 
had to reject wrong beliefs and wrong practices 
before he found out the right belief and the 
right conduct. He seems to have carved out 
his own way, — a fact which required much 
strength of character, and which is easily recog- 
nised in all Buddhist writings. But Mahavira 
went through the usual career of an ascetic ; he 
seems never to have changed his opinions nor 
to have rejected religious practices, former- 
ly adhered to. Only his knowledge increased, 
as in the progress of his penance the hindrances 
to the higher degrees of knowledge were des- 
troyed until it l)ecame absolute {kevala). His 
doctrines are not spoken of in the Sutras as his 
discoveries, but as decreta or old established 
truths, pannattas. All this would be next to 
impossible if he had been like Buddha the 
original founder of his religion; but it is just 
what one would expect to be the record of a 
reformer’s life and preaching. The record of 
the fourteen ptirvas points the same way ; for 
these books, which were lost some generations 
after Mahavira’s Nirvdna, are said to have existed 
since the time of the first TJrthakara Rishabha 
or Adinatha ; they must therefore be considered 
as the sacred books of the original Nirgranthas 
previous to Mahavira’s reforms. But all these 
arguments are open to one fatal objection, viz., 
that they are taken from the Jaina literature 
which was reduced to writing so late as the 
fifth century a.d. During the preceding ten 
centuries, an opponent will say, the Jainas 
modelled everything in their sacred books on the 
preconceived theory of the uninterrupted exist- 
ence of their faith since the beginning of the 
world. On this supposition the whole of the 
siitras would be a most wonderful fabric of 
fraud ; for everything is in keeping with the 
theory in question, and no trace of the contrary 


left. I place much confidence therefore in the 
Jaina Sutras, being of opinion that they are 
materially the same as they were in the early 
centuries after Mahavira’s Nirvdna, as may he 
proved to be the case with the Achdrdnga, the 
present disposition of which is already followed 
in Bhadrabahu’s Niryukti. Yet we must confirm 
the above suggested opinions by evidence from 
another quarter, open to no objection. If the 
sects of the Bauddhas and Jainas were of equal 
antiquity, as must be assumed on the supposition 
that Buddha and Mahavira were contemporaries 
and the founder of their sects, we should 
expect either sect mentioned in the books of 
their opponents. But this is not the case. The 
Nirgranthas are frequently mentioned by the 
Buddhists, even in the oldest parts of the 
Piiakas. But I have not yet met with a 
distinct mention of the Bauddhas in any of the 
old Jaina Sutras, though they contain lengthy 
legends about J amali, G-osala and other hete- 
rodox teachers. It follows that the Nirgranthas 
were considered by the Bauddhas an important 
sect, whilst the Nirgranthas could ignore their 
adversaries. As this is just the reverse position 
to that which both sects mutually occupy in all 
after-times, and as it is inconsistent with our 
assumption of a contemporaneous origin of both 
creeds, we are driven to the conclusion that the 
Nirgranthas were not a newly-founded sect in 
Buddha’s time. This seems to have been the 
opinion of the authors of the Pitakas too ; for 
we find no indication of the contrary in them. 
In James d’Alwis’ paperonthe Six Tirthakas, the 
“ Digambaras” appear to have been regarded 
as an old order of ascetics, and all of those 
heretical teachers betray the influence of Jainism 
in their doctrines or religious practices, as we 
shall now point out. 

Gosala Makkhaliputta was the 
slave of a nobleman. His master from whom 
he ran away, “ pursued him and seized him by 
his garments ; but they loosening Gosala efiected 
his escape naked. In this state he entered a 
city, and passed for Digambara Jaina or Banddha, 
and founded the sect which was named after 
him.” According to the Jainas he was origi- 
nally a disciple of Mahavira, but afterwards set 
himself up for a Tirthakara. In the Mahdvirci- 
charitra of Hemachandra, he defends the precept 
of nakedness against the pupils of Parsva, and 
“ gets beaten, and almost killed by the women 
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ot a Tillage in Magadha, because he is a naked 
yramana, or mendicant.” — Wilson, Worlcs, vol.I. 
p. 294, note 2. 

P u r a n a K a s y a p a declined accepting 
clothes “ thinking that as a Digambara he 
would be better respected.” 

Ajita Kesakambala believed trees and 
shrubs to have a jina, and that “ one who cut 
dow'n a tree, or destroyed a creeiier, was guilty as 
a murderer.” 

Kakudha Katyayana also “declared 
that cold water was imbued with a sonl.” 

The preceding four Tirthakas appear all to 
have adopted some or other doctrines or prac- 
tices which make part of the Jaina system, pro- 
bably from the Jainas themselves., Moi% diffi- 
cult is the case with S a n j a y a*B e 1 a fc t h a- 
putta. For the account of his doctrines in 
the Sdinamaphala Suita has been so differently 
translated by Burnouf and by M. Gogerly as 
to suspend decision. Accordin,g to the former 
Sahjaya’s doctrine, which is called aimttamana- 
vuchu, would coincide with the syddvuda of the 
.lainas ; but according to the latter it denotes no 
more than perfect indifference to all transcen- 
dental problem.s, not the compatibility of one 
solution with its contrary. All depends on the 
interpretation of the two words mo no in the 
te.xt, about wdiich it is impossible to form a correct 
opinion without the help of a commentary. 

It appears from the preceding remarks that 
Jaina ideas and practices must have been 
current at the time of Mahavira and indepen- 
dently of him. This, combined with the other 
arguments which we have adduced, leads us to 
the opinion that the Nirgranthas were really in 
e.xistence long before Mahavira, who was the 
reformer of the already existing sect. This 
granted, it is not difficult to form a tolerably 
correct idea of the relation between Buddhism 
and Jainism. The former is not an offshoot of 
the latter ; for Buddha rejected the principal 
dogmas and practices of the Nirgranthas ; it is 
rather a protest against it. All that has been said 
to maintain that Buddhism stands in a closer 
connection with Jainism, is to no effect from 
lack of proof. The proposed identification of 
Mahavira’s disciple, the Gautama Indrabhuti 
with the Gautama Sakyamuni, because both 
belonged to the gotra of Gotama, has been re- 
futed by Profs. Wilson, Weber and others. It 
can only be maintained on the principles of 


Flnellen’s logic : “ There is a river in Mace- 
don; and there is also, moreover, a river in 
Monmouth. It is called Wye at Monmouth, but it 
is out of my prains what is the name of the other 
river. But ’tis all one : it is so like as my fingers 
to my fingers ; and there is salmons in both.” 

Little better is the second argument, that there 
were twenty-four Buddhas who immediately 
preceded Gautama Buddha. The.se twenty-four 
Buddhas have been compared with the twenty- 
four Tirthakaras of the Jainas, though their 
names have little in common. As Buddha re- 
jected the last Tirthakara at least as an heretic, 
he could only have recognised twenty-three. 
The only inference which can be made from 
the twenty-four Tirthakaras and twent 3 ’-fivo 
Buddhas in texts of recognised authority is that 
the fiction in question is an old one. Whether 
there be any foundation for this Buddhistical 
theoi’y, it is not for me to decide ; all authorities 
on Buddhism have given their verdict to the 
contrary. But it is different with the Jainas. 
For, since we know that Jainism was not founded 
by Mahavira, it follows that somebody else was 
the real founder of the sect, and it is possiblo 
that many reformers preceded Mahavira. 

It is the opinion of nearly all scholars who 
have written on this question that P a r s v a was 
the real founder of Jainism. The Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson says in his Preface to the Transla- 
tion of the Kalpasutra, p. xii : “ From Mahavira 
upwards, indeed, to the pi’eceding Tirthankara 
Parsvanath, we have no list of head teachers, 
but we have only an interval of 250 years, 
while the term of Parsva’s sublunary existence 
is still bounded by the possible number of a 

hundred years The moderation of 

the Jains, up to the time of Parsvanatha, is the 
more remarkable as after that they far outstrip 
all their compeers in the race of absurdity, 
making the lives of their Tirthankars extend to 
thousands of years, and interposing between 
them countless ages, thus enabling us to trace 
with some confidence the boundary between the 
historical and the fabulous.” Whatever may bo 
thought of this argument, it is at least favour- 
able to the opinion that Parsva is an historical 
person. This is renderedstill more credible by the 
distinct mention of his followers and his doctrines 
in the Jaina Sutras. That self-same doctrine, 
the chdturydma dharma, is mentioned by the 
Buddhists, though ascribed to Nataputta. 
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But there is nothing to prove that Parsva was 
the founder of Jainism. Jaina tradition is un- 
animous in making R i s h a b li a the/irA’^ Tirtha- 
kara. Though he is stated to have lived 840,000 
great yeai's, and have died something less than 
100,000,000 oceans of years before Mahavira’s 
Nirvana, yet there may be something historical 
in the tradition which makes him the first Tir- 
thakara. For the Brahmans too have myths in 
their Fardnas about a Rishabha, son of king 
Niibhi and Meru, who had a hundred sons, 
Bharata and the rest, and entrusting Bharata 
with the government of his kingdom, adopted 
the life of an anchorite- — Wilson, Vish nu Puntm, 
vol. II., p. 103 sqq. All those particulars are 
also related by the Jainas of their Rishabha ; 
and from the more detailed account in the 
Ilkuijaoata Parana it is evident that the fiibulous 
founder of the Jaina sect must indeed be meant 
(ibid, p. 104, note 1). But what value belongs 


to these myths of the Fardnas about Rishabha, 
whether they are founded on facts, or were 
merely suggested by the legendary history of 
the Jainas, it is wholly impossible to decide. 

Of the remaining Tirthakaras I have little to 
add. Sumati, the fifth Tirthakai’a, is appar- 
ently identical with Bharata’s son Sumati, of 
whom it is said in the Phdi/avata that he “ will 
be irreligiously worshipped, by some infidels, 
as a divinity” (Wilson, ibid). 

A r i s h t a n e m i, the 22ndT]rthakara, is con- 
nected with the Krishiia-myths through his wife 
Ragimati, daughter of Ugrasena. 

But we must close our researches here, con- 
tent to have obtained a few glimpses into the 
prehflftorical development of Jainism. The 
last point which we can perceive is P a r s v a ; 
beyond him all is lost in the mist of fablo and 
fiction. 

Milnster, Westphalia, \8th March 1880. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM NEPAL. 

BY PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDEAJI, AND DR. G. BUHLER, C.I.E. 


No. 1 . — An Inscription of Mdnadcva, dated 
Saihvat 386. 

This inscription is incised on the lower part 
of a broken pillar placed to the left of the door 
of the temple of Changu-NarAyana,’^ about five 
miles to the north-east of Katmanclu. The 
pillar is about twenty feet high ■without the 
capital. Its lower half is square, half of the 
upper part is octagonal, higher up it becomes 
sixteen-cornered, and finally round. Originally 
it was crowned by a lotus-capital surmonnted 
by a Garuda, about four feet high, shaped like a 
winged man kneeling on one knee. The work- 
manship is very good, and the figure .shews the 
flowing locks, 'V'hich occur frequently on the 
sculptures of the G u p t a period. The weight 
of the Garuda .seems to have been the cause 
of the pillar’s fall from its old base, which is 
still to be seen just opposite the door of the 
temple, where numerous fragments of its capital 
and of the Garuda also are lying about. After its 


fall, a royal physician, called Chakrapani, about 
twenty yeai's ago, had a new capital made for 
it, consisting of a gilt lotus and a Chakra, and 
put it up in its present position. In doing so 
the Vaid neglected to add a new base. He simply 
planted the pillar in the ground. Hence a por- 
tion of the inscription, which is incised on three 
sides of the square lower part of the pillar, has been 
buried in tlie earth, Insi^iteofmy entreaties the 
priest at Changu-NArayana would not allow me 
to lay the buried lines bare. I have, therefore, 
been obliged to present the inscription in a muti- 
lated form. 

The foi’m of the letters agrees exactly with 
that of the Gupta inscriptions. They are 
clearly and sharply incised. With the excep- 
tion of the first part the preservation is good. 
The language is Sanskrit, and excepting the two 
first lines, the whole is in verse. The num- 
bers of the verses are marked by the ancient 
figures. 


Transcript. Part I. 

[ ' ] \ 


^ This temple starnhs in the centre of a small village on a 
spur of the hills, at the base of which Hows the river Man- 
niati. Chfiugu, literally ‘he with a bill,’ is in the Nepali 
language a name of Garuda, and the ‘ compound’ means 
therefore Garuda and Vishnu. The temple contains an 


old composite image of Vishnu riding on Garuda. 'fhe 
present building is new, having been erected in NepAla 
Samvat 814, or 1094 a.d. by Queen Riddhi-Lakshmi, as i.s 
shewn by an iuscrijAion : see also below. 
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[9] ^%: 

[’“] [r%-]f5®l|iTr%%rq‘[q^: w^liMcTrcqf^r: [ii]H[ii] 
['*] [cr]^qii^=rq: E? 5 :[f^]q: 

['"] [u^r] ?rfT^ ^ 3 ^^= [i] 

V^] -~Nqjq?FrJTR^[v^]fe'qr q?r: 

V^] ^ wr*rfir[q%^|]l[Hir]'fm= [i'l^[ii] 

f'^] [^THrl'^rTW^^^q fq 5 i 1 %qr: 

V"] [qliq^[?qr] [i] 

['1 fWqjqriT^ TM 

Part II. 

[ ' ] %fr usqqcfi- 5 =rqwqfiqfr^Frr 

C®] 'qr^qgir^ir cr^rr ^fTFcnrEr^^fl' [i] 

[^] q^TT^^T '^qTq\tr 

[^] qrRqr 5 TR 2 r^=^ fq sfEfqrRrq^sIgff [\\]^ [11] 

[^] q?qTq^ ^ 

["] qpqr 3^fqr=^ Er'jf^RT f^r % ^ [ 1 ] 
['] rr inrr^r^ ^rqr^j f^ciR srRfsrr f^»r*r 

[®] afrrmrqfqRrlrq [ill'll] 

[®] irnTitqTqf^rfRn^qqol^^: 

['°] iTTWsrf^^ Eqprqfq^ »m? [1] 

["] qT*ft^qqqrfqRr ^srr ^Rqr 

[‘"1 qrfr fln:^Tr fqq-rf^?Tr qarf: [ii]^ [11] 

[*"] fr 

[''] qFrr''i^|qr 53 rrrf^ qi:cRcq [1] 

['®] qr^Trtr^fCTTlq qr^R^rirr qsr [11] \o [11] 

V'] Efrp^fcsFrf^^ srfrsrRJR* 


Part III. 

p] wrrr^^qH^^^^g^r: qiTrcRfqR[f^r:]* 


* Nine lines following line 17 are buried in the ground. 

’ L. 1, read ^iPlNPTrfC" L. 8, the causative ^ffPI is 
improperly used for the sLuple verb. L. 14, read 


rrri7if° L. 15, read L. 17, the »T of 

like After line 17, seven lines have been lost. 
‘ L. 1, read °€?frRfTt. 


looks 



No. I INSCRIPTION OF MANADEVA, PART I. 
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No. I INSCRIPTION OF MANADEVA, PART II. 


J'l 3- ^ Qi g;0j ^7 jr f ^ ^ 

^ V -q 3 ff j i 3r 

rg ^ V 

«} ti 5*^;^ /a ;j ^ 

jyH^ ^ u j '^y li u r ^ ^ « z, 

r^i j J 4*^ 



No. J INSCRIPTION OF MANADEVA, PART III. 


^ Ly ^ ^ S 4'a ; 

"5i M ^ ^ s l^a*, 

4 a ^ ^ C .|i 

•’ 3, ^ ^ ^ ^ fp J w ^lir^ 

5sT«'-JTiC 

^ i;f 

p,' f.»,c^i| f T « " ^-9 

^ ^ '^1 f ^ Y t 
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[*3 f^nr^r'?n:qfR: ^Fcrrf^rfn^^: [ii]^^[ii] 

[^] wr^^f-cir 

L®] ^rpt'Rif^JT^im'jr [i] 

VI ir^rf^ 

[ ® J > frr=r^ [ii\»ii] 

[®] ERJ^rf^rfFT 

['"] =rF^^*Tr^crqrf^F:*rlr: 'rrff^'Tf: [i] 

['*] fl7=^[%;r ciFqrsr^Hq^ 

[*"] ^TFTTJflf^ 5T^rRW5?FTr [ll]\'*'[ll] 

['T crrRT?'i^tq^=r ^ ^ 

n trf^'Tr^q^Rrp^q-yr^Rrr^^^T: [i] 

c*'] cir^r^fq?Tqf%% =F:'Tf^: 

['"] r^r fhw 'T^r|q53ri^*iqRjii]\^[ii] 

C'] W*FcT^q- ^ ^ Rit: ^m=r 

C'®] ^Rcrqrnq^f tt [i] 

['^] 3rr^r %Rr r%irwrcr^R3TRr % q?r‘ 

[""“I f^* [ii]^^[ii] 

Translation, inconquerable-in battle by his enemies, and who 

On the first day of the bright half of the gave ..... Through valour, presents, 
month Jyeshtha of Sariivat 386, while the moon honours bestowed (on his servants), and riches, 

stood in the constellation Rohini, in the ex- he gained great fame ; comparable to a lion 

cellent Muhurla called Abhijit.® .... he protected the earth through 

1. Hari conquers, whose resplendent, beau- approved ministers 

tiful, broad and high chest is marked by the 4. His son also, illustrious king D harm a- 
Srivatsa-, . . . whose lotus-arms shed radiance, d c v a, who knew the most excellent doctrine, 

who increases the happiness of his worshippers, works, who was righteous, virtuous, 

who is constantly busy with the fond of modesty, possessed of excellent qualities 

machine for moving the three worlds, who is according to the hereditary 

eternal, who dwells on D o 1 a d r i,' and who is law a great kingdom. 

worshipped by the immortals. 5 — 6 

2. There was a king called V ri sh a d 6 v a, 7. But that king’s faithful wife, Queen 

who ... by his valour and wealth lessened Rajyavati by name, was doubtless heavenly 

trouble,® who was incomparable and prosperous Bri, who had followed (her husband into this 

because he kept his word. As . . . . the sun is world).® From her was bom illustrious king 

encircled by brilliant rays, so he w as surrounded M a n a d e v a, whose course of life in this world 

by his learned, proud, constant, famous and j is unblamable, and who always gladdens the 

W'orld by his beauty, like the autumnal moon. 

8. Approaching and sighing deeply, her 
eyes filled with teqrs, she {Rajyavati) aflec- 

" The nioaninf' of tliis rnnlilatod pilda probably is that 
bis \vc‘uUh and vnlour m-.ido liis oncmies keep quiet, and 
thus liis own and bis subjects’ troubles were small. 

* Probably the preceding verse 6 contained an identi- 
fication of the king with Vishnu. 


obedient sons. 

3. His son was truthful king Sank ara- 
dSv'a, whose country prospered, who was 

» L. 19, read 

® The day is divided into fifteen Muhurtas, the eighth of 
which is Abhijit. 

' Doladri or Dolaparvata is the name of the hiU on 
which the temple of Changunarayana is situated. 
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tionately spoke to ter son, with, faultering 
accents : “ Alas, my child, thy father is gone to 
“ heaven. As thy father is now dead, why 
“ preserve my nseless life ! Reign thou, dearson; 
“to-day, even, I follow my husband on his 
“ road. 

9. “Of what nse are the fetters of hope that 
“ are lengthened forenjoymenH°,and that bind me 
“ to a widowed life in a world similar to a lying 
“dream? I will depart.” While thus, forsooth, 
she was resolved, her sad son reverentially 
pressed her feet with his head, and anxiously 
spoke thns to her ; 

10. “ What are joys to me, what the pleasures 
“ of life when I am parted from thee ! First I 
“ will give up my life ; thereafter thou mayst go 
“hence to heaven.” Thus she stood like a snared 
bird, firmly bound by the word-bonds, that, 
mixed with tears, lay in (/«'s) mouth. 

11. Then together with her virtuous son 

she performed the last rites for her own 
husband 


13. The prince {Manadha), whose strength 
is known to (his) enemies, though they are 
clever in the use of weapons of offence and 
defence, — whoso arm is beautiful and lovely,^^ 
whose complexion is pure and bright like 
burnished gold, — whose shoulder is strong, — 
whose eyes riv&l (in heauhj) full-blown blue 
lotuses, — who is visibly an incarnation of 
Cupid, a festival of dalliance for the fair ones, 
(spoke thns to his mother') ; 

14. “ My father adorned the earth with 
“beautiful, high rising (pillars of victory, resem- 
“bling) sacrificial pillars. Here I f .'^^aad initiated 
“in tho rites of the battle-sucrifice offei’ed by 
“ Kshatriyas. Quickly I shall depart on an ex- 
“ pedition to the East, to crush my foes. (There) 
“ I shall instal those princes who will remain 
“obedient to me.” 

15. Thus the king (spoke and) bowing to 


Rather ‘that are lengthened by enjoyments.’ — G-. B. 

Rather ‘ whose beautiful ana holds tho goddess of 
Fortune.’ — G. B. 

** The famous temple of Pasupati is situated in DevapAt- 
ana, an old town, mostly in ruins, on tho river V figmati, 
three miles north-eMt from KAtmftndn. The present 
temple has three stories fifty feet high, and is huUt in the 
moaem Nep^se style. It b of brick and wood. Accord- 
ing to traditmn Queen Gangft erected it in NepSla Saihvat 
705 or 16% A.D. The temple consists of an adytum, 
surrounded by cloisters, and has four doors. In the centre 
of the garbhagriha stands a Liuga of hard sandstone, 
about three feet and a half high, from which four faces and 
four pairs of hands jut forth. jEach right hand holds a 


his mother, whose sorrow fled, he continued (in 
this wise) : “ Mother, I cannot pay the debt 

“due to my father by pure austerities; but 
“I shall attain this end, worshipping his 
“ feet by true and rightly performed feats of 
“ arms.” 

Then the king received the consent of his 
overjoyed mother ; 

16, And he set out on the road to the East. 
Having reduced to obedience those roguish 
feudal chiefs of the East, from whose heads 
bent in prostration the diadems fell, the prince, 
like a fearless lion with thick and bristling 
mane, (returned) thence, and marched to tho 
Western xlistricts. 

17. Hearing there of the evil doings of a 

chieftain, shaking his head and slowly touching 
his arni that (in strength) resembled an 
elephant’s trunk, he proudly spoke (thn,f) : 
“ If he does not come at my command, then 
he will be conquered by my valour. What is 
the use of saying much ? Shortly I tell (him) 
in the words of the Creator 


No. 2 . — An inscription of Jayavarman, incised 

during the reign of Mdnadeva Samvat 413. 

This inscription is incised on a square stone, 
which originally formed the base of a Linga, and 
is placed opposite the northern door of the temple 
of Pasupati.^® At present the stone supports 
a composite trident, about twenty feet high, 
which according to the Vaihsdvali was dedicated 
by^ankaradeva, the grandfather of M A n a- 
d 5 V a.^® It would seem that Jayavarman ’s 
Linga somehow or other was destroyed, and that 
at one of the restorations of the temple, Sankara- 
deva’s Trisula was transferred to its place. 

The letters of the inscription belong to the 
Gupta period. Owing to the daily ablutions 
of the Trisula they have suffered very consi- 
derably. The language of the inscription is 
Sanskrit. 


Rudr&ksJia M&IH, and each left a K'lnumdaVii. Similarly 
ornamented Lingas, dating from the Gupta period, are 
found in Mathurfi and in Udayagiri near Bhilaa. The 
base of the Linga is about a foot and a half high, and four 
feet in diameter, and covered with thick silver plates. 
Ordinarily the Linga is concealed under a mass of gold 
and silver ornaments, which are taken off at tho time of 
worship. In the court of the temple stand many statues 
of other deities, as well as of kings and priv ate persons, who 
gave endowments to the temple. The name for these 
figures is S&lika. There are also many modern inscriptionB, 
which, I regret, I neglected to copy. 

Wright, Nepil, p. 123, and below. 
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Transcript, 

[*] yu iTriirr 

^ Jlf^cT 

["] fkm \ f^r^q- qrn7rgr:jfr[^] crnr^ 

q'5Trc#^»rg?T[=fKl'-] 


Translation. 

S am vat 41 3 . By the fa vear of the feet of the 
illastrioas kinff Manad^ra, a -pure-minded 

® ^S* f- •!V-^ ^ 

(man) called Jayav^|rmafi has erected a 
lahga, known in the WQlid of men, as J a y e s- 
vara for the welfare of the people and of the 
king. A permanent endowment** has been 
assigned for. (defraying the expenses) of the 
occasional worship*’ of this worshipful Lihga. 

No. 3. — An inscription of Icing Vasantasena, 
dated Saihvat 435. 

This inscription is incised on a narrow oblong 
slab of sandstone about six feet high with a semi- 
circular top, adorned by a relievo showing a 
Chakra and two Sankhas. The stone lies 
near the sanctuary of Lugal Devi, not far from 
the temple of Jaisi, Lagantol Katmandii. 

The inscription originally contained twenty- 
three lines, the greater part of which has 
however been destroyed by the influence of rain 
and weai her. The remaining letters are very 
distinct and well cut, and show the forms of the 
Gupta pei’iod. The language is Sanskrit. 
Transcript. 

[‘] ^ lTRlT^r.q[i:q|-]qciqqiT- 

['] 

[’] [q2:?Tr]2r[^^rf^3'^q^Rfq^Ri5Tr%- 

['] [f ?r5fr] “ • — 

['^1 ^[q] ^r-sq-f^r* 

[- 7 ] 

[- 8 ] 

[^3 

' * Tlie, expression ahshayantvt, a permanent endowment, 
is very r-ommon in the Buddhist inscriptions of the 
Western Caves, see Bhaiidfiirkar, Nctsik InscT,, Transact. 
Or. Congress i&7i, passim. 

13 Xiirawapuj-l, translated by ‘ occasional worship,’ ispro- 
bably an equivalent for 'pwjd, and refers to the 

worship on the days of the new and full moon and other 
festive seasons. 

The first five and the last four lines only admit of 
a translation. The few words readable in the middle 


[ 10 ] 

[ 11 ] ^ 

[12] 

[ 13 ] 

[14] ;T?Trf^%qt 

[15] (Ror^^— 

[-5] 

[''] — 

[ * q--^irrq‘Rrrf Et[ w ] — — 

~ “ SI *^1- ’f- 

[srr^] 

frir KfT \ 
n q-qr»rcRricn:n^^ 


Translation. 

Om. Hail! From Managriha,*® the lord 
aud great king, the illustrious V asantasena, 
who meditates on the feet of the illustrious lord 
and great king Bap pa (an incarnation of) the 
supreme deity,*’ — whose brilliant fame has ex- 
panded as a flower through bis learning, policy, 
compassion, lihifality, affability, holiness and 
valour, — bping iu good health 


This is the order; Saihvat 435, on the first day 
of the bright half of the month Asvayuja. The 
executive odicer (diitaka) is the chief prefect 
of police and great chamberlain Ravigupta. 
He is transacting business in B r S h m a S g 
M a hi si 1 a. 


permit the inference thatthe inscription recorded a grant 
to somebody. Managrlha, from which all the inscriptions 
of the kings of this dynasty are dated, appears to have been 
the capital or tlie royal residence. 

*’ I am unable to say who this Bappa Bhattaraka was. 
But I think that it is a general title used by chief 
priests ; for the Valabhr kings and those of Vengl {Jour.. 
Bo. Br. R. A. S. XI. 3.55) also declare their devotion to the- 
feet of this Bappa Bhattaraka. Acharyas or chief priesta 
frequently bear the same titles as crowned kings. 
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No. 4 . — An inscription dated Sanivat 535. 

On a broken slate-slab, lying in a street of 
Lagantol, Katmandu, near to some stones 
smeared with red paint. 

Characters,— Gupta, but the curved stroke 


of the medial i is drawn deeper down between 
the lines, and the left hand stroke of the va 
becomes round. Preservation bad. Greater part 
defaced, and seven or eight lines at the top are 
lost. 


[’] 


Transcript. 




[0] 

['] UHR: 

p.j 

V] 

[-0] 

[7] 1 

[s] [^]^fr . fTcT^%T^5HRrH<jr 

[°] iT^'r'TiTrfefiRrH 

[ 10 ] _ _ _ 

["] 'T^rf^^RFH 'TWH qlfT 

[!"] [qRq']%Hl:'H qfcTHR -- 

[13] [qR][%Hq HRi^STflTR H lrf^[3:R] 

['1 HHKFRNr h:-- 

[ ' -1 - HFHFHHfHRf RNFf ^rr?:Hrr crHrH^qN[Hr] 

['"] [r]H RHtFKHME^rRq HlfRflxfq \qR[R] 

[■7] - - fTcTqHKf^qRRR WcT-TRR \rT[^rl 

['"] 

[''] [q] X II 

A translation of the main part of this inscrip- | m a s e n a, and the date the seventh day of the 
tion is impossible. It appears, however, that : bright half of Sravana Samvat 535. 
it refers to the grant of a piece of land, the ; No. ii>.— An inscription of Sivadeva. 

boundaries of which were accurately described. On a broken slab of hard sandstone fixed 
In the last lines, which are tolerably well in a wall near a bell at Budda Nilkanth,*’ near 
preserved, the king declares his determination the Sivapuri hill, five miles north 'of Kat- 
to punish persons interfering with the donees. milndu. The characters closely resemble those of 
We also learn from lines 17 and 18 that the ■ the preceding inscription. The language ia 
Dutaka or executive officer w'as Prince V i k r a- ^ Sanskrit. 


Transcript. 

c^] fqrTF Hi:FlTfr 


' " Budda Nilkanlhis a small tank about forty feet square, 
fed by a spring which passes through three stono S inl.hs 
held by three images, which are placed in its north-eastern 
corner. In the middle of the tank lies an imago of Vi.slirm ; 
' reclining on the waters,’ ma le of black stone. According 
tv) the chroriiole of Nepal this image was dedicated by 
king Harivarman of the Solar race. But from its appear- 
ance and workmanship I conclndo that it is not so old. As 



Siva, and as the name of the brook which flows from the 
tank IS Kudramati, it seem.s probable that the tank originally 
c vTitairied Linga, and that one of the later Vaishnava 
kings placed the image of Vishnu in it. In support of 
this conjecture I may also adduce the fact that the niugh- 
bouring village is called Sivapuri. 
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H^TT^'PrRf 


*TSTnT^^fr*rfffr^: 


'•a 


[®] »Ti:^i'ncTf^3fTrf^iT?Ftr^Er?TnTnT5^^^- 
['] ^?r|<T^‘Tr>r ^rRTfjr^rnrr^ysnTftssriTr'Trf^- 

C’] cT^^mfirs'rnTf^iJFs-^q- ‘“sftqrmRrr^^*"’ 

C"] m fsrrflr^vrRPi jrt r{i\K^ 

|-10] 


Translation. 

Hail ! Prom Managriha. The illustrious 
lord and great king ^ivadeva — who is the 
abode of all good qualities such as learning, 
policy, modesty, bravery, constancy and heroism, 
who is the banner of the Lichchavi race, 
being in good health, addresses greeting to all the 
cultivators residing in . . . according to their 
rank, and gives (^these) orders : Be it known to 
you that I, being advised for your welfare by the 
illustrious gi^eat feudal chief Aihsuvarman, 
who has destroyed the power of all (rny) enemies 
by his heroic majesty, obtained by victories in 
numerous hand*to-hand fights, — whose brilliant 
fame gained by the trouble of properly protect- 
ing {my) subjects, pervades the universe . . . 

Ah. 6 , — Inscription of Amsuvarman, dated 
^riharsha Saiiivat 34. 

This inscription is incised on a slab of sand- 


stone in the neighbourhood of a large village, 
called Bungmati, four miles to the south 
of Katmandu between the rivers Nyekhu and 
Vagmati. Its sculptured top shows Bauddha 
symbols, viz., ‘ the w'heel of the law’ between 
two deer. The stone lies ordinarily buried 
in a field to the east of the village, and is 
taken out every twelve years on the occasion 
of a great festival {rathaydtrd) of A v a 1 6 ki- 
t e s v a r a**^ at Bungmati. The reason of this 
custom is not known. I found considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a sight of the stone, 
though I had an order from the Nepalese 
Government. 

The characters are the same as those of the 
preceding two inscriptions. Regarding the era 
in which it is dated, an explanation will be 
given below. 


Transcript. 

[^] sqRfTHrJRTTffW# fT^T^Tr 

["] |JTr^*ft?Trl*r]f^^r#qH?rr[^l qsrrqqRpr- 

[*] guTRTsq [HRlmqqit 
U] qriT’qr =TT 


[^] 

["] 

[^] 

(-ZO] 

[ze] 


[d]2rr 

irHr^nEq?q- 

ff^fRFT«Tr 

fvr: qi^^fi?iq^r?rr' 


L. 8 read ^TTfpfTr®-— 

"" Fi-eizi the epithet given to Aihsuvarman it appears 
tiiat h(* occupied the position of a major dnmus, who 
wielded the real power, while the king was ruler only in 
jorinie. 


''The temple of Avalokiteivara, called MatsyendrariAtha 
by the common people, is situated in the centre of tlie 
village. The image which it contains is made of mud and 
covered with silver plates. It remains half the year only 
in this temple ; during the other six months it is kept at 
Lalitapattana. 
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C'T --- 

r'] 

Translation. 

Oiu. Hail! From tlie palace, (called) Kaila- 
s a k li t The illustrious great feudal chief 
A rii s u r a r m a n, who is favoured by the feet of 
the lord, the divine Pasupati, and meditates 
on the feet of B a p p a, being in good health, ad- 
dresses greeting to the inhabitants of the village 
of B u g a y u m i according to their rank and is- 
sues (tJtesc orders) : Be it known to you that We 
rejoicing at the preservation of the cocks, pigs 

and fishes 

The executive officer is here 


Vikra (masena). . • ■ On the tenth day of the 
bright half of the month of Jyeshtha, Sarhvat d4. 

Nb. 7. — An inscription of Aihsuvarman, dated 
&riliarslia Samvat 39. 

On a slab of slate, standing near a small 
temple of Ganesa, in the high street of Deva- 
patana, not far from the temple of Pasupati. 
It bears at the top the representation of a 
reclining bull, facing the proper right. 

The characters are like those of the preceding 
inscriptions. 

Execution and preservation good. 


Transcript . 

[‘‘‘J vrinf^^rr- 

["] % 

[■'] TRrr^«rr^: ’ f^r^Tr 

L'’^] uTfiHftr ^r^rrl’- 

U] I'^r^iTrvTrsq’ ^»TRfr<rT[% 

U] rrprr itst- 

5'JqTT'^NPT Jrf^STR% 

[’’] srf^sr- 

sTfererfr- 

[‘T Hr ETf^TF- 

['T ^HFTFf^^rHrHRfF'^: ^Ff^mf^HnTJF^HFSF- 

EFHFH’: fTHF HHF ^ 'Tr^^rf^^TFHT 

L*"'] h- 

1^'"] 'FKrr'Tl^sTF^ HHF 

t'®] 5T?r^5q% ^ ^TrfHfiF?^ ^- 

c^°] fHRvfuf^^cFqr 


-- li. 14 read 

IvailAsakuta is at present the name of a large mound 
about forty feet high situated to the north of Paiupati’s 


temple. It is covered with mins, and no doubt is the site 
of the palace mentioned in this inscription and the follow- 
ing ones. 
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Translation. 

Om. Hail ! From the palace, (called) KailAsa- 

ku^. 

The illustrious Aihsuvarman, who has been 
favoured by the feet of the divine lord P a s u- 
p a t i, and meditates on the feet of B a p p a, who, 
having destroyed hia (former) false opinions by 
pondering day and night over the meaning of 
various Sdstras, considers the proper establish- 
ment of courts of justice®* his greatest pleasure, 
being in good health, addresses greeting to the 
present and future officials of the Western 
(province) according to their rank, and issues 
(these) orders : “ Be it known to you that the 
(three Lihgas), viz., the divine Surabhoges- 
V a r a dedicated at (the sanctuary of) Pasupati 
by our sister Bhogadevi, the mother of the 
illustrious Bhogavarman for the increase 
of the spiritual merit of her husband prince 
^hrasena,' Laditamah^svara*® dedi- 
cated by her daughter Bhagyadevi, oiir 
niece, and Dakshinesvara dedicated by her 
ancestors, have been made over for protection to 
the Adhahsala-Panchalikas,*® and that we have 
favoured them by forbidding the interference of 
the officials of the-Westem (province) ; and -when 
any business referring to these (Lingas) arises 
for the Punch alikas, or when they neglect to do 
in time anything appointed (for them to do), the 
kinghimself shall privately investigate (the case). 
But we shall not suffer it that any one violates 
this order and acts otherwise. Future kings 
also, as they are teachers of justice, should con- 
tinue the favour shown by their predecessors (to 
the rdnchalikas). (This is our) own order, and 


the executive officer here is the Yuvaraja U d a- 
y a d e V a. On the tenth day of the bright half 
of the month of Vaisukha Samvat 30. 

No. 8. — Vibhuvarnian's inscription, dated 
. Sriharsha Samvat 4:0 (?). 

On the side of the mouth of the spout of 
a watercourse, on the road from Katmandu to 
the Residency near the Ednipokhri tank. The 
place is called S at d h a r a, (i e. saptadhdrd,) 
because the water issues fi’om the spring in seven 
streams . 

Characters as those of preceding inscription.s. 
Preservation good. 

Transcript. 

[‘] (!) 3 ^ 

Translation. 

On .... of the bright half of the 
month Jyeshiha, Sariivat 45,®’ by the favour of 
the illustrious Aiiisuvarman, this conduit 
has been built byV urtta Vibhuvarman^* 
for the increase of his father’s spiritual merit. 

No. 9. — Jislmugupta’s inscription, dated 
Sriharsha Samvat 48. 

On a slab of black slate placed upright in 
the ground near the temple of Mummura or 
Chhinnamastlkii Devi in the Tavjha Mahalla 
(ward) of Lalitapattana.^^ The letters are well 
cut and the inscription well preserved. The 
characters if compared with those of Aihsuvar- 
maii’s inscriptions, show slight changes. The 
medial i goes down a little deeper, the pa show.s 
an oi’iiameiital notch in the lower line. 


Transcript . 

['] # ^^ 1 % . 

['] 


The translation hardly covers the entire meaning of 
dharmMhiti&ra, which includes both the civil and criminal 
courts, and the a.uthorities dealing with rehgious and 
charitable institutions. 

liaditamahcsvara is the northern form for Lalita- 
mahesvara. Neither the Nepalese nor the Kaamirians 
possess or can pronounce the southern la 3" ; they always 
substitute da for it. 

The word PancMlika seems to be a teeliuical etpres- 
.sioii corresponding to the southern Panchakulika and the 
modern “ Panch.” At present also temples and endow- 


ments of temples in Nepal are administered by committei's 
called (tutiM. The second figm-o is douhtfui, 

““ Veda I take to he the mime of a family, as a country 
callid Varla is mentioned in tire Jfa/oit/idrnta. It may, 
however, he also derived from vnili ‘ livelihood,’ and in- 
dicate that Tih](m'artiian he]tla.vrH{i from the king. 

““ Lalitapattana or Patana is situated one and a half' 
miles east of Katraimclu. Its Nevari name is Tlnyala, i.e. 
on the road (la) to Katmandu (Tinya), because in ancient 
times the road from Bhatgam to Kf.tmapdu went bv 
Lalitapattana. 
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^rur 3TRi^r^?tr- 

U] ^ srur^TfT^OT 5s»i^[r*Tr'Rrwq^r?:r7 

[*'’] [ar]Ru?fr^r^^r qr^*Rwrr^gr^ i^T?TT^rc?rs:f=rr- 

['■] q- 5^»rr#r ^rf^^r str sTur5rfw^^T<Tr>-% ?i?Tr^r^u'?'’^* 

['"] ^fqufST irqflTq 

[1^] ^?Toqf^l:%cT =^r=^?rrqHqffu?rr^ 

[*'] Rr^qfqrw^T^ir*T5E-^^>q%?PT# 

[''] lri'^5:?Tiqw^[=q'qr f^^*T- 

[‘°] [q7]=q[>]:?r^^rq?q^''^: jrfq^q'rl^q iTqmr>: ']^u- 

[*'] [3T]^qur?r5qi%iW^q ^rfqq-qRRr srfq qrf^qrr^5^^'. 

V^] [?j^ jufJT^JT ?T%'qiT?T ’CRfq qr X R^q’qr^q' qwq^tr m \ 

[‘""J --f^ 'gfoT qr « q5^rr3‘qrrqTq^qR?:cf= 3rr?r#rq^ir m ^ 

[2 0J ^ -- y 

["'] qr « ^qqq[«Tr q^rf^qr \ qqn^^qrrq^^^q: 

Translation. I yoLi. Wherefore you sliall jsay an assessment''*M'oi' 

Om. Hail these (/leZtZi’) , and repair the watercourse (hero- 

(of ihc) illustrious lord and great after). The inhabitants of other villages except 

king U h r u V a d e V a of those three (nicnt/oiicd above) shall not lead 

. The illustrious Jishnu- this watercourse ehsewhere ; and in order to en- 

g u p t a, who desires the welfare of his subjects, sure the long continuance of this grant, this edict, 

who is of pure conduct, who, sprung from a engraved on a stone tablet, has been promulgated, 
virtuous family, has obtained a prosperous Nobody, who knows this, shall alter the grant, 
kingdom, whoso orders are obeyed by all citi- But he who, violating this order, leads the watcr- 

zens, who has been favoured bj' the feet of the course elsewhere, shall certainly be punished, 

divine lord P a s u p a t i, and who meditates on Future kings also ought to act in accordance with 
the feet of Bappa, sends greeting from the the grant made by their predecessors. Moreover, 
palace (called) Kailasakutato the cultivators a brief dosoription of the irrigable holds (is i/irni ) 
residinginthevillagesThambu, Gangul,and herewith ; south of the village of T h am b u, east 
iM u 1 a V a t i k a, and is.sues (these) orders : Be of the field®* of Rama two mdsf^ west of the 

it known to you that, seeing the water-course.®“ watercourse one mu, cast of . . . four inuh- 

which the illustrious lord and great king north of Mulavatika oa the site called 

A lii s u V a r m a n led to your villages for your A s i n k o eight mas, on the site . . . one 

benelit, destroyed through want of repairs, wc ?«a ; west of the village of G a n g u 1, on the site 

l)eing addressed by the feudal chief C h a n d r a- called Ka dampring, four mas, on the site 
warm an, have presented it to him ; that he, called K a n k u 1 a m four mas. ” (This is) ouv 

with our permission, has repaired it for the heneht own order. On the second day of the bright 

of your villages ; and that in order to ensure the half of Karttika, Saihvat 48. The executive 

constant continuance of the benefit wm have officer is the illustrious Y u v a r a j a V i s h n u- 

present^d the irrigable fields (mentioned belw:) to g u p t a. 

Tlioword tilamaka is not found in any dictionary. grtls, seems to denote a share of the produce of the field 

Hut it seems certain, from the context, that it must be see below, No. 11, line 15. 

Viiii is probably a Nevari word, and corresjionds with 
the modern rim ‘ a field.’ 

ilfd is probably an abbreviation of mdm, intended for ■ 
some measure. The jiresent Nepalese measure is the roca, 
see also below. 


some kind ot watercourse, rrohably it denotes a channel 
which leads the water from the hillside over the fields which 
rise in terraces one above the other. 

Tmclala, which is a synonym of the more common j 
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No. 10 . — An undated inscription of 
Jishnugupta. 

On a slab of black slate, standing near a 
temple of V i s b n u, called M i n a-N a r H y a n a, 


close to tke Bbairava-dboka or southern gate of 
Katmanda. Its top is decorated by a chakra. 
Parts of the inscription have peeled off. The 
remaining portions are in good condition. 


Transcript. 


[’] cJTT 

[1 ■" 

["] — hi- 

V] 


['] 'TT^rn^TT?!: “ 

j-oj JTrfr?r?y^riTrR 


["] ^ Rf^rf'TRR^fr 

^10] jj. 

[•n] 

[12] ?T3rrc^i5TRr - “ 

[13] 5qc5T^ir%ri^r *Trrar[fFtr] 

[14] — — 


[15] »T?f5<liW?’cf5q-: 

[16] qr^5?w3T5r3g 

[*°] ^q* 5'”Tif^3Frro ^ 

[* 3 ] ; q - q 7 : 5 r ;[ Tif|^qT q ": ^^liqrKqTr 

[2 0 ] f^qicToqr q ' R ^ R ’ ■" 


[2 1] iq+KWftrrST" 

[2 2] ^ ^iqiH ^ fl:%iff%otr] 

[ 23 ] 


n--^?r^-- 

Abstract. 

The first three lines probably contained a verse 
in honour of Lakshmi and Yishnu. On this sup- 
position it is necessary to read abdhijd instead of 
adrijd. The fact that a Chakra adorns the top of 
the stone makes it probable that the grantee was a 
Vaishnava. Lines 4-8 con tain the preamble of the 
grant, and show that Jishnugupta acknow- 
ledged DTi ruvadeva, of the Lichchhavi 
race, who resided at Managriha as lord 
paramount. Unfortunately the word following 
Dhruvadev a’s name, which has been ren- 


dered in the transcript hjpurassare is not certain. 
Jishnugupta dates from the KailasakfiU pa- 
lace, and addresses his edict to the Gttd-Pdnchdli- 
has, apparently a committee thus named, residing 
inthevillage ofDakshinakoli. The contents 
of the body of the inscription (11. 9-24) seem to 
have been very similar to those of No. 9. They 
refer to the repairs of a watercourse (tilamaka) 
which had been first dug by some person 
whose name ended in . . . deva (line 14), and 
the cultivators using it are ordered to pay an 
assessment (pindaka) of one-tenth of the pro- 


** L. 3, read °-riff»q3n'. 
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duce (line 16), to feed the PanchHi or Ranch 
■worshipping a deity whose name ended in 
. . . Zesi'nrasramm, and to provide for the repairs 
of the watercourse. 

No. 11. — An undated inscription of 
Jishnugu,pta’s reign. 

On a stone supporting a parasol over an image 
of Chandes vara,®^ which is placed on a 
(quadrangular base in the south-eastern corner of 
the enclosure of the gi'eat temple ofPasupati. 
The inscription originally consisted of thirty 
lines, twenty-five of which have been preserved. 

Characters as those of the preceding inscrip- 
tions. 

Transcript. 

['-] sr- 

["] 

U] 

['"] *r: 

['] STU- 

[^] II 

['“] sn- 

[''] =^r^)Tiiwrt=TJTFT#r“ 

[‘^] f;iTr% sTOTff^qrnrr^ ^- 

V'] 3«^^|r%^'rr^5Tr^r- 

uqfrl;: qKrnqrr»nT»T- 

[’7] ar^r- 

[r^] “ -^rj srr%'Trr^-'° 

cir]uT r^- 

qiH m nr 


[Cl] 

[CC] 

[ 23 ] 

[2U] 

[ 25 ] 

[ 20 ] 


qr3n% nr ^ qrnrn nr 


[>B] 

[. 0 ] 

[ 20 ] 


[^] 

["] 




\ 

^arf fn nr ^ nnr nr ^ " 

“ - qinn nnr'nr^nr'^^gf^^nr 

~ “ nn ff ?rfnnrrnqrr 

^nr- "l^r'^^'rr- 

[fruc^^rrnjnijrnfir- 

Translation. 

Afay C h h a 1 1 r a-C h a n d e s v a r a graci- 
onsly protect you, he who burned the body of 
Cupid, who is possessed of true knowledge and 
so forth, who, stirring the primary germ which 
contains all the {three) fetters, produced this whole 
multiform creation from Brahma to inanimate 
objects, who uniformly {everywhere) creates the 
■ forests and the mountains on which all men live. 

Hail ! During the prosperous and victorious 
reign of the illustrious Jishnugupta 
Acharya, the worshipful P r a n a r d a n a p r a n- 
a k a nsika®’ has given to V a r a h a s v a m i n, 

D h a r m a and to the Somakhad- 

d u k a s®® in the congregation of the M u n d a- 
srinkhalik a®® Pasupata Acharya, 
fields of eighty measures for repair- 

ing (the sanctuary of) the divine Chhatrachan- 
desvara and the spout of the watercourse in 
Kugriima. The sites of the fields are described 
(as follows) : In the village of P i k h u ten mds, 
in Samanodulaka twenty mas, in P a g u- 
m a k a five mas, in the ■village of P o two mas, 
in the village of Khulapreng nine mas, 

further fifteen mas. 

No. 12. — Inscription of Sivadeva, dated 
SriharsJta Samvat 119. 

On a slab of black slate, leaning against the 
wall of a small modern temple of Vishnu, situated 
in Lagantol Katmandu. The top of the stone 
shows a well carved relievo, which represents 
Nandi reclining on Kailasa. 

Characters as those of preceding inscription. 
Execution and preservation in general good. 
Transcript. 

quJTiTEn:- 


““ It was an ancient custom to place an image of 
Clianilesvara to the south or south-east of ^aiva temples, 
au J to offer to it the remainder of the matei’ials used for the 
worship of Siva. The images of Chatidesvara resemble 
those of 8 iva an] hold the same attributes. In addition 
tlioy showtlH' same peculiarity as the Greek deity Priapos. 
Ili'iiec the eoinnion peojde call them KAmadeva. Such 
images are also found in the mounds at Mathura. 


Line 18 , read ^ : — 

The meaning of this name seems to bo etjuivalent to 
the modern Sivaprasada or SivalMa, and to mean ‘ dear as 
life to the roarer’ (Rudra) . 

Khaddula occurs on other inscriptions as a name of 
certain priests of 8 iva. 

Mundasrinkhalika literally “wearing a chain of 
skulls” is the name of a sub-division of the Pa3ui)ata8. 
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['] i irvTr=ir^^i:Fw^- 

l^'] r^f^cT*i5Ef ^^- 

['] cTT ?T«i[irfr>T: ^uc^'rfR-«Tt^r['Tf^F]«n’3^2T^riTSTr>^’^!Tr^^^ 

[®] ijprRg'sT^RSTrtrnTcT^Tr *rr^rf^tiTr?JFr-s^ f^5^2- 

U] <i?rTw^n:^qTr>: iTiF:^i%R^ffi3r'‘’ 

[®] ?r^9n3«^f^^’’E3FR:TO'>rpT ^w^r=^r^*r: ^- 

L"] «rrf^?iwirfJT?n^5lw(t; ^f2f%?i^^T*TririTrfr^i:(?i7*TTf^- 

C'°] 

C‘*] ^{q\ 25"^ IFJTFjfr 2rr%^2^rr^ 

[‘’] M 'JFrr55r 5rr^f ^313T 'prr 

C’"] =rrf2 ^TF:2t^-sqTf2 ^r^- 

[''] q-f fM ^fiTPcTf%f^q^?T- 

%^flrr§r: sTr%q^ jrrR^^f^rr: q^ sqqwfqfq^- 


[*'] ^cT^qr? q %crnmrr»sqf^q5iqr=q«Tr fj: qrri^! '^qrf^n|^=5f 
c^®] t|- q[f^i^ mq q]wrl'qR^qr . - 

litrq 5i^[qq5T] ^^'q> 

[®°J q^qr ’^^fr fr3Trf^»qr qnrs:^ q^ qfrq-] 

[®‘] cTT ^ ^Rr^^gqi55q II qfe qf^f^Pq ^ ^] 

fq^^ sfr^qr ^i^q - q r ^ qr=^ q%q ii ^qqqr- 

^^-aqrq ^^Tjqirq^; \\q fTf^jq 


Translation. 

Om. Hail ! Prom the famous palace {called') 
Kailasakuta ! The supreme lord and great 
king of kings, illustrious Sivadeva, who 
resembles a tree of Paradise to which the 
creeper, Fortune, clings, who has received favour 
from the feet of the lord, the divine Pasupati, 
and meditates on the feet of B a p p a, being 
in good health, sends due greeting to the 
headman and cultivators residing in the village 
of Vaidyaka, and issues (these) orders: — 
“ Be it known to you that this village, including 
the land, the sky above and the nether regions 
below, together with .... has been given by 
us in order to gain much spiritual merit for our 
parents and ourselves, as an Agrahilra to the 
Vamsapdswpatdchdrya for the sake of the loi’d 
Srisivad^vesvara, dedicated by ourselves, 
in order to repair his temple, the village being 
not to be entered by our police officers,*^ and 

*“ L, 7, read ; 1- 8, read ^^'11° ; 1. 21, read 

q-ft.— 


the grant to last as long as the moon, the sun, 
and the earth endure. You, understanding this, 
giving to him {the Aehdiya) all the income, 
viz., the proper share {of the produce) and the 
taxes in gold and so forth, being protected by 
him {the Achdrya) alone, fearlessly following 
your occupations, and obeying him in respect to 
all work that may have to be performed, shall live 
■there in peace. And the boundaries of this 
{village are as follows) : To the east the high- 
road, and to the south-east the 6ivi water-con- 
duit and the little footpath along it, and to the 
south Tenkhu, to the west also Tenkhu, further 
to the north the Chisimanda watercourse {lila- 
niaha) ; and further to the north-east the 
Sahasramandala field, thence as far as the 
{above-mentioned) high-road. From this Agra- 
hara, which is enclosed by the abovementioned 
boundaries, the authorities shall take annually 
five (5) load-carriers for the Thibet service. 

“• I take clUdahliata to stand for clLatS/n prati bhata, lit. 
‘soldiers against robbers,’ and to be a name of the royal 
police, see also the Kumdrapdlacharita, 
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Bat those, -who Tiolating this order act other- 
wise, or incite others to act otherwise, will 
certainly not be pardoned. And the kings 
Yvho may come after us should protect this 
grant, understanding that it is ‘ a bridge to 
heaven’ built by a former king for his own and 
others’ welfare. And it has also been de- 
clared ('W if/ieil/o/t«57w7ra/a), ‘Oh TndhishHiira, 
zealously protect the (r/ranis of) land given to 
Bi’alimaus by former kings ; oh best of kings, 
protecting is better than giving. The giver 
of land rejoices in heaven during sixty thousand 
years ; ho who interferes {with a grant of 
Imul), and he who permits it, will dwell in hell 
for as long a period.’ {TJds is my) own order, 
and the exociitive officer here is prince J a y a- 
d e V a. On the tenth day of the bright half of 
Phalguna Samvat 119.” 

No, 12--—Insorii)tion of BivadevUj dated 
Stiharsha Samvat 143. 

This inscription is incised on a stone just 
outside the southern gate of the enclosure of the 
temple of Pasupati. I have not seen it myself. 
A frieiid in Nepal, who used to go about with 


impression from which the photozincograph has 
been prepared. 

The inscription is very badly mutilated. But 
it is clear that it contained a grant of a village: 
which was given to the fraternity of , Buddhist 
monks residing in the 6 iv ade v a - vih a r a. 
The name of the donor in line 8 is not distinct. 
It seems to me, however, that the faint traces of 
letters visible point to the reading given in the 
transcript. In favour of this I'eading the follow- 
ing additional reasons may be adduced. 

Firstly, the letters exactly agree with those 
of tho preceding inscriptions. Secondly, the 
grant is in favour of a monastery founded by 
^ivadeva. Thirdly, that thecUtaha (1. 36)is called 
Sivadeva-bhatt araka, the lord S i v a- 
d 6 V a. The epithet hhaii&raha is only given to 
a king or to a high priest. It is not known that 
a priest ever exercised the office of dUfalca, 
while we have several instances where the king 
is liis own duiaJaa, 

As to the date, the figures for 100 and for 
three are, though faint, distinctly visible. The 
middle figure I talce to have been 40. But I will 
not dispute that it may not have been 20 or 30. 


me, and to assist me in my work, sent me the 

Tran scried. 


[1] - - [ 'T ]^f^iTfri:dT’Tr^r3'- 

Ul ir?r^] - 3rcr?Tf^ 

[^'3 

[®] “ " =r ffHr 


[°] 

V] '"Sfqr- ■ 


■ . 

'[°] ^ 

['°] ’T^r^rr^rRarr - bI “■ 

[''] 

['""J B?*rr 

l' "] [?TrTOit] ^cr - - - - 
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j-2 1] f f?q«T^rr?q[r%»TiT5l^ - “ 

[ 20 j ^ H3T rr^K - - - - - 

[""] ^^R'^rTii:Tf«rJTiT^HFT - ^ 

'» c 

p t] - g|^^<^^-q.|.. - - - - 


^.5] 

[. 6 ] 

[.7J 

[20] 

[29] 

[30] 
[51] 

[32] 

[33] 

[35] 

[36] 

[37] 

No. 14.- 


^cf^^TFr?:^ ir^q«T: fr~ 

^r'^R-‘TRcfr# 

“ - - jTTf - 4- 



irrrn fli““4H 

^ ,q-srr 

ifr^ ?q^iT?irrTr^c^*Tfqr^ir%r?FvTi:'q-lrq^^r [^f'^l'-rr ^ 

irryTTf ^rc^F:^§:r *rW% 

?T ’^- 

n^fqfctr fqte: jrer? cFF^H^q^'rttqr^FflR ^ 

^ ?T3TF>T^Hrr?:rf^f^: w ^- 

cT^q- ?T3rr qr^f^cr i ^f^rirriTr i iTfF:qrr5^Rrq%q- 1 




\[«]\ 


3W 




1^ 




-An inscription dated Sriharsha 
Samvat 145, 

Location : a stone placed near a water condnit 
close to the temple of Manjughosha or Mina- 
natha Lalitapattaua. It is very badly mutilated, 
and has lost a great many lines at the top. It 
would seem that it refers to the repairs and to 
the right to use a water-course (tilamaka). 


The name of the king who issued the edict has 
been lost. The dulaka is the Yuvaraja, or heir 
apparent, the illustrious V ijayadeva, and the 
date, the third day of.the bright half of Pansha, 
Samvat 145. The letters closely resemble those 
of the preceding inscriptions, and leave no doubt 
that it most probably belongs to Sivadeva him- 
self. 


[2] 

[3] ^ fTJTr^rf ■ 

[1] ^ jrr%qn^ 

[5] '€rfTTc!iq%rqr%^r ^rmr^r 

[6] fT^ jTT^yir^t ^r?^«TFFr 

[7] [-'1^ ^ 

[«]---- fr ^ ?lrf«iRfTftqP«Tf^CRq^ =r fW^tWpiTPT^ 

[^] ?Tf rw 

,n-ir»S-l&. ..^ -l-v «N_ 'T' 1 


[“] [it-] iTn7r^qRr[^r]r^%^%^TnTr 

V ’l - - irriT f^q»TqiTrn^4?fti:TJTRoqRcT-0Fr=r [*t-] 

[‘^] ^rrm^ ^ ^ ^cTm^iT2fi-«TnTrirRRq;pTr^ fj* 
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[*'] [%] [jT]qT ^ Rr^w=iFi^^^T srircft^Ri f^«?# 

R8Ti^frcrr[JT] 

['H i ^ 


No. 15 . — Inscription of JayacUva, dated SriliarsJia 
Samvat 153. 

Location ; a slab of black slate 4' 4'' by 3' 4" 
placed behind the bull or Nandi, opposite to the 
■western door of the temple of Pasupati. The 


stone is ornamented with a lotus and buds. 

The character is a modified form of the Gupta 
alphabet. 

Execution: good. Preservation : in general 
excellent. 


Transcript. 

I «T[^r^]^Rj^- 

[^] f^??rTf^ar; crpTHp^ ii [x] ^r3Trr^qr;^(Tf^f^5qT^?i7^r;rf^^r^^f^. 

^iTf3=Tr=rr: st'f i “ ” §:[^’^'TU^»Tr] 

["] 'Tf#: <11571®!^: qpf II \X] 

['] 3Tr?f 

I [^] lT5Tr^(^rf^|i^%f^5W^JTrSTcft?T HiTi:- '11%: 

['] [HFr]i:r'Tr= m> 1 3Tr^Rjn^:Fr*r>:5THr ^i:T%^FT3ERT3riT5riiJTr^ '?ft*T'crii3ft- 

:5Fr5H:^?r ^'f [y] %% cT%r ^Tfri:«T ff% 

j-6] 

fPT ^x^: 11 [<\ sr^qq ^tri “ 

['] jprrqqr^irjqpq: gi:pqrqfq i l^=E^fqqr*r %: qf^k^r: 

rqr^rqr^qqq^r ir^rqqrirqq: ii [i] ?T^irrr^*E 0 -Rrf: q^q- ^jqrfr^i^rr q- 

[-S] ^ I -jj. 

f%l% wct: sqlrsTq^RrJDfqk: qr^q^rqi:: ii [^] W2[?rr%i%- 

['’] r%3Tfqqr ^rkqqrw; ii 'srkrRj^ fkf ?% jt^hf ?:[#- 

judTweqqgqR)- 11 [<r] ?TfT%qqrirr 9|R4-%fF5?:qrk i 
[‘"I 'sfrmq^qr Tqr%R%^^§r qr%§:: ii [<\^^ ?q ^rqr^q qrr^rrt- 

1 3Tr%r?:^=q%qiRrrrRWJT'cTqp^?r: ii [\«>] ai^qrkic':f3rq%qfkr%^RrR^r- 
^rr^qr- 


["] ^ [?Rl«r Hi??kq: I m\^[ q^irq-R^i:=rqq%RFqn:%%qrqqr^^qR'fl-3-: n [xx] 
Hff^qq %qr fl'q^Hrq: qrwf qr^qqrq'qqq 
V^l qqqFOT qsTRrq^ ^’tT? Hf^FT^i^qif^q^:! Hrq^q q^r m ®5f[f?rq^ q5qi%jRr 

^rqrR ii [x\] %#r qr|q5^r^tr^Rf^rq4^- 

["] ^rqf%^iqfk^%c^lt^r%q'q^7^rrqifer II irrFT: ^-qrkRHq^q 

qr ^ 'qrftq %q m ^f^^srr ^q?FT%5^^FT n [x\] 



No. 15 INSCRIPTION OF JAVADEVA DATED SAMVAT 153 






i, ' ''K“'S«(s«i"’i»w«s«i->w«''"i"'iO'»u«;»w.*«s9««sn»»^»"*3.'^”J;“;-,. 

V W’ng. ^9 5i'^J^'/u«: 1| W®if9-l i 

u ^ lj''Ji rSV • (^ HJ ^ IT ‘ Fj li Pi 4 ^ ^ 2i t•^ . ^ ^ ^ 

^ V < S«S,J’>f “Sil*,?X” pemiIIm j w 5? ^ 

^ fn.jnrt£ Vii >m •ji(3<i' ' qR.<r s i r')jn ■jf 'll ^ "I (^TC* ^ 
-frx,\«r.S''ftH.l4jlftUUS-' »’.f3''^'a^^.''5^’^^.^i.^._..V^.,..," „„.„ y,*a«*7.nvP^ii{iirn5'4ACfi'il^iU'53’« 


,,, fji irq-rioiUP’l.fN'irHMTJ-'" 1 ■? f T'm.WiJ 5-7' *i ‘fil’'.i ' 'i" ^ " -‘■■c--..- 

r?;ii(?i'9Tr_vqO(W^ I H-a^ 
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cT^HTffrrf^ficq-srrq-cr nr^Rr^srcir: 'ft ii ^TRfl- 

#^'Tf^^rr^^ff*r3Tr ii nsq’Jirfr 3^ir%cTiTft?f?Fr 
['®] iTiT?7=?rq‘5Tf ^3Tr ^i^r^3T[ ii [\^] stfIw 'rRn’^r 

^r^rj'^TR^^r^rr^w^^TJTR: ^t: ^sf- 

cn sr^^r^r^rf^ ii [\i\ x\^ 

f^wi%^»T®r^ar%^jrjTr'T|3t i 

['®J ?% % ^TFTr'ft'TTf^cTs 11 [^'j>] ^ ^^ 

['®] 'Tr?rr55ffff«Trf r#r ^ir^^iTfiR? 'T^r=rriT^*T =rR: l '^^Frr^^Rr'Tir^rf^^ 

wrcrrl^r'^ q-f^^r%^f^?Tr*^r^*Ti5lTr^- 

["°] #r: 11 [\^] ^fr'j'JTr ji^r m:^- 

SHR ^riTff 7cTr I wrflr*TRR?T^=^: ^r^.- fir 

["^] fRT^rR: 1% iRWK^3TJfrfl'ft?TqTn%= II [\o] m-. 11^ 
f i%*T% R^JTr=r^: fir qr^r^f^fR i 

[ 22 ] [ : ] fir ?fN?RT=T R^rSfRcTF: sfri:F'^f#- 

*4^: II [W] 'TTcrr^l^ 'TrR'Tf^=Tr^peT^1^rj^-Tr?RT rrir- 
[""] cRni%3i:fl3T^% »T^trR^=rR i ^^r: 4^^ 5rr^i:^^rR4rc*f^r5^r’Ein3f fir 
tcftR flrTfrft'?3r*Tfl^^ 5Rftr5:rT=TRr*i: ii [\\] Rsff ^ 5 - 

[^‘] 'T?rr sFr^Tir^??:^ *rr^fR ?«rt irr^R^f^ i^stjt^r- 

4% in^% R wpffTRrfRtR ^'Tfl’ =r f|- fT ^r ^r u [\\] ?rfr^ 

[“] mjfRTRr^no^t f%'^TF^frr^cT'i^5Tr I i:r3fff?:r5ffRR sfR^flr ^- 

JT^R II [^»] qR iTTfl 'Tftf^r STR^^^friTRR^ 

[ 26 ] f|55rr»T»j: I qR#^rn%'Tf5T3rlft3IRr^R r 4 TRT 'T?TR^^i:r'T^q%: 

M 1:R: II 4 ET'TrarfRRqfrR ^?Tr ir^'?3T- 

[-'] w^ JT'irR R?:F l ^^flR^fl tfl 

RR ^ftR Rrfr^i:R ^5?R 1 1 [\^] ^RFTT R: Rrl ?rR 

n RfR ^fRRF ^rmnr wri:^: 1 q-^T'W^rf: 

rf^r ^STRT ?«1T5' '^RrTRF flU3Tr% [\^] HST: II STRR- 

f?5^ ^ 5 irs 3 T 5 ?q u^TrRciqf^T qfl?Tl sriRq^FrAcft; 1 q^^r«T crflqTR 
fTrq^q'l^fqrr? 5'»q*'Rr >R 3 Tr ?Tfqr%qra rrR 5=t- 4 qFRqrr%fflR 11 [V] 
m' 11 

['"] fir ^TRRqft R-Tcf R'STTRr^'rqf^ ^qimRRRfti^^TTrRqr ^rr^rf^r i 
?qrRT flrflq- ^^rr ^frRR rrirr^ qp fir ^?roT[qr?:R qr^r 

L. 26, read ^Tr^x j^ri . 
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['‘] ii [\^] ii ir^:^nf'THrqT= 

qg rT55qrq-^fr>^q-[%qqrH' i urcrirf r%Rq3fq 

qfr(?q ?Tfr qrf% ii [^°] 'qr^rnars^ h*irr- 

ftqr^q%= tfR ?i:#qK qrrR^r^rr^^i:*! [\X] ^ ^rftrqr^- 

[^'] 5Frr?:fq?qr5^5^T qr^ ??qqpr i h 4 55frqf^^^ f^^- 

f srrarFFr^qr'^c^rr^^qqf^^ ^nt^rnr [\\] 
qu;qrqr- 

\S V.3 

[^'] ^5t: qirrf%^H<q^r^FR?f^^ u^fr H?qr?fHrf^ ^r i ^r- 

qrr^q^ Rcrq Hrf?:PTarr=qR=r wr ^ Ircrs^f^ 53:^rr%^:qTUr\sq]q(^qff^^»Tii 
[\\] ^iflrqrq^rq^^^:^- 

^s^qrirqr ^r^F^uf^Rqq^^- 
srqm^TFfcT: q«:ftrTrOT| qqiiqrtiTq^q?]^5i:qiq3Trq[ II [^y] ^ qrrrlTqr 
^ Hqiq[ir ii 


Translation. 

1. Ho is tlio tlirce-cyetl one, the three 

Vedas are his imperishable essence, he remains 
the same in the three (divisions of) time, he is 
felt in the three conditions {of ^valcing, sleep, 
and dream), he is the protector of the three 
worlds, he is tho primary cause of the triad (of 
■luored fires) ; he is fully praised by tho throe 
{deities Brahman, Vishnu and liudra) and 
others, because he contains the three fetters 
{goodness, passion and vice) ; his head is laved 
by the tripartite stream, {Qahgd), himself un- 
conquered he conquered (tho demon) Tripura, 
through him the three objects (of human life — 
merit, wealth and pleasure) are accessible. He 
■wields the mighty trident, he who is woi'- 
shipped by the lord of the thrice ten gods 
(Indra) became the destroyer of 

2. May the particles (of dust) from Pasu- 
pati’s feet protect you, which sanctify Lanka’s 
town, because they firmly eling to the multitude 
of glittering crest-jewels fastened to the top of 

Rilva n a’ s row of heads*® 

and which form a garland on famed B a n a- 
s ur a’s head. 

3. Now from S u r y a, the great grandson of 
Brahman, was born divine Manu, from 
him sprang Ik ah v&k u, from him king V i- 
kukshi. A king who ruled over the whole 
earth .... was born from him ; his son 

llus liiio refers to tho Pavr&nio story, according to 
which Euvaiia sliook Kailiisa, taking it into hia hand, and 


was Vishvagasva, who with his mighty 
host overran the universe. 

4. Twenty-eight (other) kings passed by, 
then S a g a r a, the lord of tho earth .... 
was born. His son was king Asamanjasa; 
from him descended A rii s n m a t. That best 
of princes begot an illustrious king, called D i- 

1 /v 

ip a. 

5. From him Bhagiratlia, a famous lord 

of men, drew his origin. Then 

kings (ruled). . . From R agh u, A j a was 

born, from him D a s a r a t h a, whorodo on a 
lofty chariot. After .eight other kings together 
with their sons aud grandsons had passed, 
illustrious Lichchhavi was born. 

6. A new great race, famous in the world, 
the chief ox’uameut of the earth, increasing in 
prosperity, brilliant like the beautiful full moon, 
and similar to Ganga’s flood, which is to be 
honoured even by the gods that are great in 
majesty, and which bears the pure name 
Lichchhavi. . . exists even now. 

J’ kings following after that 

Lichchhavi are passed over ; then an illns- 
trious holy prince, called Supushpa was 
born inPushpapur a**. No account is taken 
of twenty-three kings succeeding him ; then 
another famous king called illustrious Jaya- 
d e va arose. 

8. After the victorious Jayadeva eleven 

afterwards received a boon from ^iva. 

“ t. e. Patalipntra or Patna. 
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kings are passed over. Then 

came a famous king, a follower of' Sugata’s 
doctrine, known as the illustrious V r i s h a- 
d e va. 

9. From him was born.#^ a nk a r a d e v a, 
from him also DharmadSva sprang. Then 
his son, the illustrious Manad^va, became 
king, after him he who is known as M a h i- 
d ^ V a. 

10. From him descended Vasantadeva, 
dear to the people like spring (vasanta), who 
hnished the wars with his enemies, and was 
praised by his subdued feudal chiefs. 

11. Afterwards came thirteen (rulers), 
sprung from king Udayadeva, and then 
Narendrad^va, who was proud, and whose 
footstool was covered with the dust from the row 
of diadems worn by numerous prostrated kings. 

12. Then illustrious Sivadeva, honoured 
by men, became the husband of the earth, he who 
gave wealth in charity, possessed great riches, 
conquered his numerous enemies, gladdened 
his relatives, like Tama protected his subjects, 
greatly relieved the sufferings of pious men 
depending on him, and spoke truth. 

13. That prince respectfully took illustrious 
V a t s a d 6 V i to be his queen, as if she were 
Fortune, her the daughter of illustrious B h o- 
gavarman, who was the crest-jewel of the 
illustrious Varmans of the valorous M a u- 
khari race, and who by his glory put to 
shame (aZZ) hostile kings, and the grand-daughter 
of great Adityasena, the illustrious lord 
of M a g a d h a. 

14. The son of that prince, the subduer of his 
foes, and of illustrious V atsad^viis known 
as illustrious king J a y a d ^ v a‘, unvanquished 
by foes. Liberal he is and keeps honour as his 
only riches, far sees his eye. He is an ocean of 
politeness, he loves and long protects virtuous 
men. His chest is strong and broad. 

15. That king wedded, as if she were For. 
tune, queen Rajyamati, possessed of virtues 
befitting her race, the noble descendant of 
B h a g a d a 1 1 a’s royal line and daughter of 
Sriharshad^va, lord of G a u d a, Odra, 
Kalinga, Kosala and other lands, who 
crushed the heads of hostile kings with the 
club-like tusks of his rutting elephants. 

This and the following verses contain a description of 
the gilt lotus dedicated by Jayadeva in Pasupati’s temple. 
The Lihga of Pasupati has, as stated above, four faces, and 
might, for that reason, bo mistaken for Brahman. 


] 6. He, clothed in beauty, surpassing Cupid, 
worshipped by females adorned with beautiful 
girdles, and giving his mind to the duty of pro- 
tecting his beautiful kingdom, lives the life of a 
universal emperor. 

17. He holds a kingdom where all the sub- 
jects’ misfortunes are conquered by the spreading 
flames rising from theofferings made by Brahmans 
who have received great happiness (Jrom him), 
which is free from internal enemies, and which 
has been extended in consequence of the sup- 
port of his arm, and by reason of his heroism 
he has received a second name Parachakra- 
kama (greedy of the hinydoms of his enemies). 

18 . That prince named S r i- J a y a d e v a is 
descended from a pure and great race, has ob- 
tained greatness and acquired a large store of 
spiritual merit. 

19. “ Has a new lotus risen from the nether 
regions in order to worship with its eight 
petals the eight bodies of eight-formed (^iva) ? 
Or has the broad lotus-seat of lotus-bornBrahman 
come from the navel of Vishnu to be the throne 
of this deity (Pasupati), because it mistook him 
for four-faced (Brahman) ?”** 

20. “ Have the ashes (covering) Pasupati’s 
(body) been scattered, while he violently danced 
according to his heart’s desire ? Or has autumn 
returned imparting brilliancy to the rays of the 
moon on Siva’s crest ? Or have the table-lands 
glittering with masses of snow, leaving KailAsa’s 
mountain, collected here out of devotion (to 
Siva) ? Or has a flood of Amrita lovingly come 
from*® the milk ocean out of affection for its 
kindred, the poison on Siva’s throat ?” 

(The above verse is) theking’s{own composition.) 

21. “Does the resplendent row of heads, 
brilliant like moon-light, belonging to shining 
Sesha, who dwells in the furthest recesses of 
the nether world, and has risen to worship 
divine (^iva), appear here ? Or do I see the 
waves of the milk-ocean that have come up to 
bathe in milk the majestic beauty of the Lord ?” 

22. “ Or is it the full blown toy- lotus formerly 
held by tbe hand of Lakshmi, who, with the 
permission of Vishnu, enjoying his ease in 
Patala on the couch formed by the king of ser- 
pents, is hastening up devoutly to worship the 
conqueror of Tripura ?” Thus (uttering various 

The poet wishes to describe the brilliancy of the lotus 
dedicated by Jayadeva, and compares it with various sub- 
stances, possessing or supposed to possess extraordinary 
‘ whiteness’ as the Hindu poets say. 
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questions) the young wives of the Siddhas (made 
the lotus) a pleasant object of their guesses. 

23. “ Forsooth this is not a lotus composed of 
(common) fibres; lam made of silver by the 
king. How, oh men, can the two lotuses of 
Sri and of Brahman, which do not possess a 
fresh brilliancy, rival me ? On the broad earth 
not one (flower) like to me is found, neither 
in the delighted hearts of men,^' nor in (lahe) 
M a n a s a ; neither the brilliant sun, nor the 
day nor the lake produces any difference in me.” 

24. Thus the lotus spake as if it were proud 
of its beauty, showing, in derision, its golden 
stamina, comparable to a row of teeth dyed bril- 
liant red with minium, to all lotuses in this 
world. 

25. “ Thinking that this throne on which 
the deity rests, golden like Mount Mem, was sur- 
rounded by the imperishable (seven) primeval 
mountains covered by snow (the Icing) himself 
caused an exceedingly resplendent silver lotus 
with brilliant, wide-opened petals to be made 
for the worship of P a s u p a t i.”*® 

(The above verse is) the king’s (own composi- 
tion.) 

26 — 27. “ That most worshipful Sthanu, 
whom Brahman, possessed of manifest glorious 
majesty, lauds wdth his four mouths, whom 
six-faced (Eumdra) bowing at his feet, praises 
with his six mouths, whom ten-headed (Rdvana) 
even glorified by hymns from his ten mouths, 
whom Yasuki with glittering necks worships 
devoutly, singing his praise with a thousand 
tongues, shines even through qualities that are 
opposed to each other. For though, according 
to report, a supreme lord, he wears the sky 
as his garment, he pervades (the universe), 
and (still is) exceedingly small ; though praised 
as the giver of welfare, he is the destroyer (of 
the ^vorld) ; though he is one, he possesses 
eight bodies ; and though he is revered by gods 
and demons, he dances shamelessly.” 

(The last of these two verses is) the king’s (own 
composition.) 

28. “ May I obtain salvation, as I have 
caused to be made in honour of that Lord of the 


*’ Hindus always speak of the lotus of the soul, which 
has five petals of various fcolours, symbolical of the pas- 
sions. 

*“ The poet tries to prove that the lotus resembled the 
ehrine of Pasupati. As the latter is of gold. sothe centre 
also of the lotus is golden, and as the temple is surrounded 
by snowy mountains, so the petals of the lotus are made 
of silver. 


Pramathas, this great, beautiful, brilliant 
silver lotus, which resembles the lotus forming 
Brahman’s seat, and wide extends its expanding 
petals, and as out of devotion I have given to 
my mother that merit, which I obtained (thereby) 
from Pasupati.’^ 

(The above is) the king’s own (composition.) 

29. “ Is this a lotus from Ganga’s stream, 
which was growing in the water on Sambhu’s 
head ? Or (is it) a lotus that has come desiring 
to see the water-roses, newly opened in heaven ? 
Or is it a beautiful, lovely row of cars of the 
blessed gods P Or is it the lotus descended 
from the hand of compassionate Lokefivara 
(i.e. AvaldJcitesvara) ?” 

(The above verse is) the king’s (own composi- 
tion.) 

30. “ Is this the descending stream of 
heavenly Ganga, beautiful on account of its 
restless waves ? Or is it the lotus from which 
Brahman sprang, come to see the best of earthly 
lotuses ? Or has the pure moon placed on Siva’s 
forehead approached this spot ?” Such doubts 
arose in the minds of the people, when they 
gazed on it with wondering wide-opened eyes. 

81. This very precious silver lotus, placed 
over Hara’s (Lingo),*’' together with the lotuses^ 
which on all sides surround it to do it honour , 
has been dedicated by illustrious Vatsad^vJ, 
the mother of the king. 

82. The merit (which her son gained) by 
dedicating the chief lotus, that is resplendent 
like the rays of the moon and presented to 
her,®° as well as the merit which she herself 
obtained by worshipping the lotus with (gifts of) 
silver, illustrious Vatsadevi, who is pure in 
thought as becomes her race, has presented to 
her husband, the deceased king, for his welfare. 

83. What man of noble race would shame- 
lessly prajse his own virtues ? Though the 
king is a true poet, he has not composed the 
verses in honour of his own race. With the 
exception of five verses, which the clever prince 
himself composed right well, Buddhak irti, 
out of affection for the king, wrote the above 
original (eulogy). 


At present, too, a large silver lotus in a square 
frame is suspended by a chain from the ceiling just 
above the Linga of Pasupati. In shape it exactly re- 
sembles the picture at the head of the inscription. It is 
possible that it dates from Jayadeva|8 time, and is identical 
with the one described in this inscription. 

See above v. 28. 
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sf^rf^PTF ^niTRir 5r^r 

^P^f: cT^ HIOT" 

JTF^ sfrf^’rrir 


I. 

II. 


Abstract. 

Invocation addressed to Pasupati. 
Vamdvali, Suryavamsa : — 


Sthitimalla married to RiJALiADEVi 


I I I 

Tayadharmamalla, Jotimalla Kibiimalla 
Yuvai’aja md. SamsaradSvi 


Yakshamalla 1 daugliter 

Protector of Jayantaraja Jivaraksha 
Bhaktapnri married to 

(Bhatgam) Bhairava 

III. Description of Jyotimalla. 

The ornament of the race of Raghu, supreme 
king ofgreat kings, great lord and sovereign, the 
illustrious, famous Jyotimalla, who is adorn- 
ed by the various honorific titles{biruddvali), viz., 

‘ he whose head is covered by the dust of glorious 
Pasupati’s lotus feet’, ‘he who has obtained 
favour through a boon granted by glorious 
Man&svari’,'^ ‘he whose tender feet are made re- 
splendent by the crests of the diadems of bowing 
princes’, ‘ he who is an ocean of all kingcraft 
{taught') by Chanakya and other learned men’, 

‘ he who is master of the whole science of music’, 

‘ he who is the ardent devotee of Siva’, ‘ he who is 
the only sun able to unclose {the flowers) of the 
lotus-thicket of the race of Raghu’, ‘ he who is 


intent on worshipping the feet of Bradmans’, 
gods, and of his Gurus’, ‘ he who is exclusively 
engaged in studying the six kinds of philosophy’, 

‘ he who is a tree of Paradise for needy men’, ‘ he 
who is the only vessel of all virtues’, ‘ he who is 
an incarnation of Nfirayana for (the destruction 
of) the Demons’, ‘ he who is bending under the 
load of fame gained by the restoration of the 
Tope of Svayambhu and of the image of 
glorious Dharmadhat u-V a g i s v a r a°* 
(Manjusn) placed in the sanctuary on the top 
of famous Padm fichal a’.®* 

IV. Object of grant: to record the dedication 
of a golden Kalasa on the temple of Pasupati 
at D e V a p a 1 1 a n a, on which occasion a Koi- 
ydhuti was offered to Ganesaand to the 
Mothers {Mdtrigana). 

V. Date: NepAla Sam vat 633 {tribfuivana 
dahana, Mmabdna) on the 13th lunar day 
{Kdmatithi) of the bright half of MAgha, on a 
Sunday, under the constellation Punarvasu, 
while the sun stood in Makara (Capricorn) 
and the moon in Gemini, dui’ingthe conjunction 
called Priti. 

No. 17 . — An inscription of Siddhinnsimha of 

Lalitapattana, dated Nepdla Samvat 767. 

A slab in the wall of a temple of Radha 
and Krishna, standing opposite the palace in 
Lalitapattana. Characters Nepalese. 

Language Sanskrit, and in the last portion 
Nivfiri. Preservation good. 


Transcript. 

t TTFir^^rr 11 

r%4 r^^rtr 'FF^^^RT cf: i 11 \ 1 

STFd-: 5Sj)[fftr%r5^l%^?cTF^Fcn^R RfRIW: 11 X I 

F: RFqrf&TRI- RcFR 


*' 1 . e.Tulajfldevl, Tfho seems to have been Jjotimalla’s 
Knladevat§. 

A sanctnary of Manjusrt is found behind the Tope of 
STayambhd, on^ small separate head of the hill. 


Padm&chala is a hill to the south-west of Kfltmfindn, 
on which the Tope of Svayambhd is situated, see Wright, 
Nepal, p. 23. 
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rto^r^q- %%q^4 w; ii a ii 

«r^rriT%5T^ rqur^^rq'^rr: i 

^:jf^5Tr m ftqqr qclr ii ^ ii 

^ ^rfoTfSTT sr^TpiT^'T rniw 5^*ir^^rafrcrJT i 

vr^ trq: fr^enqp^rnw ^c^rr ^rl^rfr f^jRcr iK ii 

Os 

f^qqi|aaTr I qfWpETTr ^[%] II ^ II 

arfpTrf^FcTr WJ'mTRrr ^T*r=cfrsrq^rf^q75sfi-: i 
^q?rr?rrf^qr^3T:f^qr ii <ni , 

Fsrnjftf ^rRrfrr q%q q^rrq^: ^jPc^fr i 

5Rq irsq-f iTfpfl€*Tr uir ^r^^cfr ^efr jorq^r w il ^ ii 

R*q #?:4qrr5r=riT5TR=rqT^q i 
5^ cff^frq rlrffff^cqiT m iPT3^?T?rJTT ii \o ii 

^qrRfMrftR^^TRrR ^rrrur^rqft ^??i?rR?rrcr ^i^r: i 
^r^qrTqfiT Rqjq’f^q^qrg'^r qr^% ^»T^r fc ^r: ii \\ ii 

q'^Tqr5RfT5T^Rq‘^?r:3j:qT|^'^: qpf^^i^q'Rjrsrf^r ?:5r#rpT^r f^qrsrf: i 

5rl% m ^RT3UW*Trwf^*rf^: fMIr'^qr 

II 11 

g?HF<ftf> ^yg qf ^ irRjTr ^qr ^ %^RT=rT s^r*rRpq^^^F<n?*rr ^fiRrf^r: ^rr?% i 

inter ^ qf^rf^qrr ^rrf%frfri%qTrqte^5Ecr?*nte i 

qroft sqmw ir^rr ^*-n:cRT irnTPrunTi^f^! 55f|-qfr^fl:?jr€?*ri^q%: tenr ii\y ii 

nit^%=r jr: fr^r: i 

'5frqf5yrrnTr5jf^)^f%lcniT3f^cr ^rngrpr ii ii 
nr %^n^2rr:nc^itnrrrff ^■n%6ir€tr5Jr'^<niT^ i 

flrs^r^n cn^r^^iRf^rnn nmnrvTRf^ qf 1 1 \ ^ 1 1 

mf^Rfr^"^ ci^cflR q% srr% er^pnrn i 

3TTi|fr^rfcncnruy||^^ft'^?tr: te nf^crnsm^r \\\^[\ 

^gnrwT: fRTftn'^rf^ ^|f%f3r#F%f|:^r^in€5': |rf^^TqnlT|%- ^rf^^T#;i 

^Irunni^ ^r^nqnnn ?t?t qrf^q= qr#5?n: f%q^f=nf^^r nff^ft^ftqR^n^r^'nrq ii\<rn 
?Tnr^ n»7^nn nfr^nr i ?rnnnfrf^ n ^t^r n^n li\^ il 
srr^rr^ nn nnkT^nrerr^^’nrfnfn: i "STn^n^ f^wr IR® ii 
nt n^nr ? nrtg^jtRr'nr %lr nrr®fq f^ntn^TRi?^ i 
nr sqrnffgri^^ten^qR % f^nr ^ qf^sn^ftnRr: ii n 


nmrnmr n^qn: i 

nrnrf^n'. nf^lri-^n n% cTr?»Fn'g'q nr'^^n n-. ii ii 
snwrnrir nr^nr cm n% & d s:rTt stir: ^qf^l^nr i 
»nr^ ftf|-ni ^^ter %nr fq^qnr^ nnKr ii ii 
srr^^ Rrte ^ r'^nr nn 31 T ffrw^- nnnnrKi'^^l^^rsr^^^Ri 
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^<T=E^r?^ ii^vii 

^F^t5rr?=rpTr#Rrr€r#r i 

55ftirrTHfHfH?R- ^\k^: w ii 

^ fH: I 

cfl? ^ H%R 3Tiw5rr^^rrT ^r ii ii 

TR TT^rfr pRr% i 

==^^rK5rr1r=Tri^ r%f^'T|r^*r5nTm% ^ ^i^riT55Rr !Tr%tf^^'^^r^^5■ sr^ ^^^ ii^^ii 
^^^rK#r Rf^T =r i 
HH ^ JT#: siHKtr Hr^'iir fn^fTHT ^»r[%?r*r n V ii 

f^siTpjT^ jjcrf^ r^5ir3r5qT?:Frrf^ fts^[==^^ f^n% ?7=frf^ ^ i 

^'Ti^ 51=^1% qrfH f^5^rr=^T^ 5sft*Tr?H^ff^r*r?!-?7i%; h^r il ii 

^ff% ^?Ip ^T SFerpETH I 

cTff^ H#rM H5r m ir?rf3Tr ti ii 

5TTi=^rqK *T^r trRfl^ qqir i 

?-Tr^'Tf5^tTl^rR r%"^Hr ii ii 

r%^r ft?irf^fr^ RT^rrK”-^: 'fH^Hrgorr f^Tg% 

55^H^r= I 

CT^R%: ^ \\\\]l 

^of; 'TF^r’^t ^cTTHI JIFJ^pT JICITR I 

yr-^r m\ ^jfrr? iTRcr^sr^r Jrr^r ^r^r ^?r ^?T^r srum 

^fucFcr WWW 

f 3Trf^ ifhrrf^ ^ ^fprrfH i 

»r?rri% ^^j^orrf^r sncrr^ h% ii \» ii 

HT^grtr^^r 

'5rr*rRHf|Rftc*TfT^qHw ii 
II r^nsq% 11 

^ sFffRFr^rrr 

^ f ir^ft str^t %it ^’wr? sft^- 

^3?PT ^r I m %h tR^ ^ ^^rrnrrT In? \y rmi t r% \ 

^ r^pmw\w ?RR |HR^ flRFcR f STRcT^ *TH ^PtIt 

??=jcir VTK ?rr^?r a % irron^ifr Trr?:*r?f #t^ 

^r vqi n? j ^ qRr^r ?^n? <f ^r?rr ^m n? ^hi%- ?^n? ^ 

WRTi: 1 ^ ^r ?^HR=T 'R^J^^’^R’RffsTHTTRTf^ ^R5?r?T ^l5''^RjTr f ^ RR- 

NRF arris' fT^ ?T?=r'^r 5 ??rr qr*^ !5rr?w ^^grrsF^fl’ |r^ qRqrn^’T 

iT'i- 3p»Tr^^ TO*R #R% ?rrf%?r f ?rfr 
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^ T ^0 srr^q- i jct? ^ ^ 

«f%?T ^rfcTfr '^fr^r fr^ ^ i ^f^^TTirnr \\o =E^rw jtic? 

f^R ^r?f JTirr^R er^sr ^r ^ =4^1- 


Abstmct. 

T. Invocation to Gopala (vs. 1.) 

II. Vathsuvali (vs. 2-14.) : 

Harisimha 

I 

M^ihcudramalla 

I 

^ivasimha 

I - 

Hariharasiihha married to Lalamati 

I 

Siddlimrisimha [N.S. 757 

A.D. 1637] 

III. Object of inscription, to record tlie dedi- 
cation of a temple (matha) of Biila-Gopula 
(Krishna), which was ornamented by twenty- 
one spires and kalasas (vs. 15-17). On the 
day of the dedication the king fought certain 
unnamed enemies, who besieged the fortress (of 
Lalitapattana), and drove them off (vs. 18). 
These two auspicious events were celebrated by 
offering a Kotydhuti (Tantrika) sacrifice (vs. 
31) under the superintendence of Visvanatha, 
the king’s Upadhyaya (vs. 20), and by giving 
daily two hundred gold moliars {svarna) (vs. 31) 
during forty days (vs. 25) to the priests, by 
presenting ‘a mountain of rice' ^*{tandulaparvata) 
and ‘ a tree of paradise’^® (kalpadruma), food 
and other gifts to Brahmans and beggars. The 
Nivarl portion mentions the details of the 
grants and allowances made to the temple, viz. : 

1. A field (vuiii) called Povi of seven Bo or 

of a Bigaf^ about one-third of an acre. 

2. A field (vuih) called Pavllcham of seven 
Bo. 

3. A field (eitHi) called Khordgdr of three Bo. 

4. Afield (vum) called Thavadhara of 14 JJo. 

6. An irrigable field of inferior quality (Icha- 

ralilia clilii vdtilcd') called Thanthachhe for the 
purpose of the daily worship of the Nisrava 
homa, of illuminating the temple (chdkramatam) 
for three days every year on the occasion of 
the festivals (ydtan) of M a t s y e n d r a n a t h a 
and I n d r a, of burning daily one Pala (pla) of 

** lEemftdri, D/inaklianda. 

See Matfiyapv.rana, adliyUya 277. ■ 

At present tlie ISTepalose reckon 25 Ro to a Riga, but 
in olden times a Blgi coutainod 10 Ro only. 


Ghi during the month of Kdrttlka, of illuminat- 
ing the temple on the Krishnajanmashtami 
{Srdvam vadi 8). 

Further ; 

1. A field (uttHi) called Yampydko of nine ro. 

2. A field (vuih) called Kdkdpali of eight 
ro. 

3. A field (vmh) called Gustalako of twelve 
ro. 

4. A field (vwh) called Khomor of seven ro, 
for the purpose of swinging the image of 
Krishna (dolayutrd) in the interval between the 
15th lunar day of the bright half and the 1st of 
the dark half of Phalguna (March), of bathing 
the image (sndnaydtrd) on the full moon of 
Jyeshtha, of putting the image to bed and 
of worshipping his bed (.sayanapiija) on the 12th 
of the bright half of Ashudha, tying the 
Pavltras or three hundred and sixty threads 
round the neck of the image on the 12th of 
the bright half of Srdvam, of worshipping and 
of illuminating the temple on the Krishnajan- 
mash tarn 1 , and of giving to the Brahmans who 
perform the ceremony of Uttlidna (waking the 
god) on the 12th of the bright half of Kdrttlka 
ninety p/taih (or pdtMs)^'' of rice. 

Moreover : 

1, A field (vum) called Thve of 16 ro. 

2. A field called Tlivdih of 3 ro, for the pur- 
pose of expending in the month of Kdrttlka 
daily six kudus- of oil, and of providing with that 
quantity 20 lamps ; 

Finally, a field called Nyakhu of 5 ro, for the 
purpose of giving fees and food to the Brahmans. 

IV. Date, the tenth lunar day of the bright 
half of Phi'ilguna,Neprila Sam vat 757 (a.d. 1635), 
a Thursday, conjunction Ayushndn, under the 
Ardra and Punarvasu constellations (vs. 17 and 
beginning of Nivari portion). 

No. 18 . — An inscription of Pratuparnalla of 
Kdpndinlu,, dated Nepdla Samvat 760. 

On a slab in the wall near the southern 
door of a temple of Vishnu close to the royal 

The 'N'opaleso piithis holds, according to Wright (p. 298), 
8 pounds avoirdupois, according to Pandit Bhagvanlal 3 
ehers of 70 tolas each. , 
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palace in Katmandu. This temple is appai’ently 
the building mentioned in the inscription. It 
is an octagon, and has three stories. 


Characters Nepali; language Sanskrit, and 
Nivari in the concluding portion, which has not 
been copied. 


Transcript. 

ii \ii 

cT^*rrf^Enr€fPT?:fti'i:rei'§cRrr^iTrcT 

=r^r^cqn^jr: \\\ \\ 

cT^irnr '^r^r^qcirTr ==^^^Tc'TKr?:l^2r3:qT^r^5^^'^3nT4^'^rf^ i 

^?rr55riTfl‘^R3f^^ ^ ii«ii 

^ [^r#] f ^ 3 =t: i 

5^r>TfT^?rrf^r%^5j r^r ^ ii n 

w ^*n:rfrff^ s^r ^jrI' qi:r i 

^rq-^^rqrfr^yrf^^T ^ q3Tf^qiTrqf%?r^q qqS^Krq'T^qrfq ^ iK ii 

55e=qT?rr?:rq'q^qr5^?^r^rqwq: 

5fr ^qqrft ^ ^rnirnror’- ii ^ ii 

^qqcfr ^^qcfi ^f^qrf^qigff^irrf^r qqr^=ft Wrqn ^^roflr i 

srr^ffEnlq'qr fqq^W! ^frqetrcrrq^q m q^7 qpq^rqr q^r ^ir?Trfqq: ii <^ ii 

qrofiafr ?:f-^r^1' f^qrq^-^afr qrrq^lrqrqre^ ^Tatr^r?:^r^7 =qT^??-r f qr^ i 

qr^r i:r^q^ qiK^rqcfl- ^jqqqrq^q m %qq^^qrr ^sftqrRrqrr n ^ ii 

^^ifrq iTrrqFqqrq^qr%= trr^r^ qfqqq^i^f^ i 

'TRTf^'qqrf^ ql^q^q q ?rqr^qTd=s^^fq?qfqq|i:^ qfq8Ti%fq*i^ u \ o \\ 

qqcT 'Ffc^irq q^qr qj^qrq^q q^-qqpr 


Ahstrad. 

I. Vamsdvali. In the Solar- race, in the 
family of R a g h n, was born Rama. In his 
family was born — 

A^anyadeva 


In his family was born — 
Yakshamalla 

I 

Ratnamalla 

I 

Suryamalla 


Gangadcva 


Amaramalla 


Airisiihha 

/ '.. 
Rfimasiihha 

I 

Saktisimha 

_ I _ 

Bhupalasirhha 

1 

Harasimha°® 


Alahendramalla 

I 

Sivasimha 

I _ 

Hariharasiriiha 

I _ __ 

Lakshmin risiihha 

r 

Pratapa 

married to Rupamati and Rajamati. 


” The name is given as Ilarayuteimba, wliicb for metrical reasons has probably been used for Harasiriiha. 
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Prata p a took (vs. 4-5) the province of Kut- 
khasakiram from the Bhottas, i.e. the Thibetans, 
he took Evavadin prisoner. The king of Bhat- 
gam Naresamalla (Narendramalla) present- 
ed him with an elephant. He defeated the army 
ofDambarashah, an ancestor of the present 
Nepalese Gorkha line, who ruled over Gorkha in 
1633-42 A.D. He defeated the army of Sid- 
dhinr i siih ha (inscr. XVII.) of Lalitapattana, 
and took his fortresses. H A p a m a t i was de- 
scended from the Rajas of Vihara (Behar), whose 
line is given as follows : 

Narayana 

Lakshminarayana 

Viranarayana 


Rupamati Prananarayana. 


Pratapa’s second wife Rajamati came from 
a Karna^ family. 

II. Object of the inscription, to record the 
consecration {prntislithd) of an octagonal 
(vasupatrapddmasadrisaj temple with eight 
Sikharas {sringa) built for the sake of the two 
queens, on which occasion the usual Homas were 
offered. 

HI. Date, the sixth lunar day, of the bright 
half of Phalguna (Nepala) Sam vat 769, a 
Thursday, under the constellation Anurddhd, 
conjunction Harshatia. 

No, 19. — An inscription of Fratdpamodla, 
dated Nepala 778. 

On a slab of black stone, 4' 9" by 2' 
standing in the court of the temple of Pasu- 
pati, decorated by a trisul between two Nandis. 
Letters Nivuri, language Sanskrit. Preserva- 
tion good. 


Transcript. 

\\ \\\ 

iTfrr5rF5q-. ^ n ii 

3Trm ^ \\\\\ 

cTtfr R’^r^r fl’ rt'? ik i 

* 1 ^ SFT^ft ^ 5 ( 5 : II » il 

9F i 

^ sfts'cRJFF'TcrT^cTFt^ ^31= ffcFF VR^l:or II 11 

3TFr irq^cFcT' f ^r=rr it'^tf'^^f i 

SFF'FFc^^: >T-3^TrF^=fR'cfikffFlT3Tf%^Tt?rF^*I^?Tr^^ II i II ' 

55ri?-T= gFr=5F^'f^lF<T?‘'%=TFT?7^3T fT^ I 

EFRFFtcFW qFT RF^ H^l 


^fTRFRRRF R^RjtF ^TRFDHTRFfrf^: ^FRR ^RFcTf^^F^roR 1 

^RF % 3RF^ R^TF’R^S’FR^F 55fT3^ IRF i:F3onT?rR r?3F lU II 

5r^T ^FFH^FFtr IR5^^'Rvn:Ff^'RF5fRRFU “^^^F cRri:»FR^F FRR^r iKl I 

^FR: sfF3'RRF'fF5F: cilrtr ftnis Rrritjf?: RF«ft^r^: i 

^RF R: H1FF575T fRf^5?T R'TF^ ffRR F%^ II II 


” Vb. 6 read raSTfft. 
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HfrrpT?T= i 

'iRcHsrr^^ li \\ ii 

HFjfr HS^T^T HTHflRT I 

f^^r: II 11 

H^RT^r?:F^JTR: Hq-HR sTTH^HT I 

HrRrRqqrrq^rm^rH^r qirr^f qT^q nq HHrHHTRi^ hhhIr^^ il\^ ii 

qr? qfs-q?:rr%r3T qiiR'^qr^rR^rHir q^r qrfpq^^ ^r^q-^ ^qqfqqq; i 

=>^Rf^^^'K'tqrr rR^?:ruqqwit ^rf qrqfqr ff^F'^^F ^f^iff'^ qF rq^fq ii l« ii 
qr?r?qF3’qqr'Tq^F:qF%qfir|rqgr5:'|q: qr^^:q%: FlTqqr?:f^?:'qFqrF^qfH%qqr?:: i 

firqFRFqq Irsi f^qrq f^?:=qq-'i^qqqqFqT q?^^: qi:qr%i%^qr: qr|?:FqRqqT^:: ii ii 

q^RT'qRq^^Fqqi:qFqF^F q^jq qq-* qrfrqq^qqFqqrq^fr^rqqFr^qrq: i 
qfqr?:rrqf^qpqq1‘ n^qf^qF ^q'q^F»»teF Rq^F 'Tsqqqsf^i'qFqqq q^F^-q^RF^ ii ii 
55qfqifqqqqrqR3%ifr0q2q^F'Tr%: q^rq^q HCFrqRqHqr?:^ qq^qc^q? i 
qqqr rqr^ qri^q'ff qqq^ft’ 'jrf qu q^qr qfqgqR ^qqqq qfrfq: mx\ ^qiF^qF ii ii 
^sTF^rq qqr'if RRfqqqi'qr^Fq^qqF'qsF HrlFqFqR qff qrr'^qr^qqr7 qsrq'^qh^qlq ii 
3Tr=ftq qf^qjjcfi: ^qFfqqF qq qj irr qr-'i^qq fqpq^r^qr fqfs^cFFqqFq ii ii 
q^qr=^rrlirqF'^Fq^qrqRfqr qqF^r^Fqqr^HF^^qr: qr^qc^ctct^fir?-: | 

HHiTrqqqr??TR qqq rr qqrqTqq^FTR qRqqr^ qq^Ffpr h'r npHs-R^q^ ii ii 
qr^^qqqr^qRifqRRqrrFRFqqq^ wf: HFqrqrq'qi:^q?rRtq?r: qqFRri^qF: i 
qFRF qqqqqq q]q qqFRF^q i qq ^F^f^qF q^sqqfq^r ?rq^q H^'rr^q^ ii ii 
q^qrq’ftqqF'qfF q^:qrqfqfF q^q i 
H^mq R^HF'qqFt qriF%7qrrF%qT q^ ii ii 
RR qftqrRH^Rqqq q^q qqFqFcRqr qfqflf^RqfqFqftqfF q^(% i 
q-qqq q r^q^q q qqrrpqqrq l-RiR-qR; ?R:^qr: qq^r?:q H^Fqq*fr qrlfq ql-RR: li ii 
Rr9F^qTq^:fHcqrqqqf^^^qF^^q'qR: qr'qFR: qitqpqq^qqri:: qrrq^q3<jqrqr?:: i - 
q^gf litqifqf^qr Ht^TF qFRqT^q HH^Rq Rq fq^^f^Pq HqFRq II l| 

R^rqrr^fq q^rqFqqqq^qFRFqq rRRrqq qrRFRFf^ r’^qFF'qqf ^qrqrF FqRpqqrrirrqrq i 
RFRrq RCHF Rffr^q qqqr rrq rqr^fqqqrq qrqqq ?qq Fqqqfq^%f|#r r^rr ii ii 
RFR^qRqriTcqqrqFqqq^qrqq-FRrgq^q: WJjqqqFtqq^Fqf^qr: qfqqri ii 
qr^F: qjpqR-' qcrrftqrtqrqsrr'^qR'jqrRqRFqqq FqFqqqr: qqf^qF: qFRF^qF^qFq^q-. \\\\\\ 
q-qtrHF qrq?'?:: F%qqrqrqRqr: !»T?qqiqrrqqR: qqrq qFtqqqq5^qq^q?‘'fqFqrq5qq: i 
q^rRqrrqtrqTRqrqqiRqcrqrr^qFqqqr^ qFqrqqFrqq5irqRf^qqrRqrqRq!trirqf*r: ii ii 
qf^-RFf qqr TOf qftqr^q^q fqn qrrqq qqq mqq?:qqrqqqq^qrRrqq ^tfr qrrq i 
q?f?qr#qq^ qqF% qqFHFqrrqqrqi^^ff: qqrFRf^ rarF^rq; HqrFqr% ii ii 

%2r q^q qqrq qqqqfqq cr crf F^q^qr^q q§T[a^R^3jqorf^f^H qrRqq qqrqq; i 

Ys. 11 road Tffmj^q-° ; — Vs. 13, the recorrect form ^^•hich the royal poet probably found inconvonieat 

on account of the metre. 
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11 II 

w ?rr^ft %rf^^i%5r55s^'Tr^:^'^2rlF^: i 

ivj ^«Tr m^r ^pw"rR‘Rn'?R ^^ m\ ?:r^T=^^r»Tr^: ii ii 

^^%f^»T^?TiTtRf rRt: *!TW% ^T^TRT I 

qR r^i^RRit# ^ ^ir^r ii 

fRr 55ft.*TrnT3nR^3T55fts5ft?T5TTr^^^Ci^3T?rqrTr7JT^??it^f%^ Rsrq^rrf^r 

JTTf qTKRRr^f^<T3RTr^4^RTR^r ^Cr'sr^RqR^r f’wq^T' i 

ir^ r%55 ^Ri ?:fR|RR^q rj't w ii ii 


Abstract. 

I. Invocation toBhavani and Sankara. 

II. VamsdvaU, composed by king Prata- 
p a m a 1 1 a, a prince of poets : — 

Vislnm 

J 

Surya 

l_ 

Manu Vaivasvata, 

From him were descended : 

Dilipa 

Eaglm 

Aja 

I 

Dasai’atba 

J 

Rama 

1 

Lava. 

In bis I’aco were born : 

Harisiihba, 

who dug tanks in M i t h i 1 a and settled N e p a 1 a. 

Yaksbamalla, 

(falsely here called his son) 

Eatnamalla 

I 

Suryamalla 
N arendramalla 
Mabindramalla 

who brought an image^ of Devi from Bhatgam 
Sivasiriiha 


Ilariharasiihha 

J 

Lakshmlriarasiniha 

I 

Pratapamalla. 

III. Object of insonftion, to record the 
presentation of a Tuldimruslia, i. e. the king’s 
own weight in gold, silver and pearly, together 
with one hundred horses. 

IV. Date, the 7th day of the bright half of 
Migha, Nepfila Saihvat 778, a Sunday, constella- 
tion Bevati, conjunction Siddhi. 

No. 20 . — An inscription of Riddhilakshmi, dated 
Napdla Sanivat 810, 

On a slab in the wall of a great temple of 
Siva, close to the palace in Katnulndu. On 
the upper portion of the same stone is found a 
hymn to Siva, in the Bhujanga metre, composed 
by Sri-sri-jaya Bhupiilendramalla, who 
describes himself as follows : 

&rimat pahipaticbaramJiamaladh ulidli rsari 
tasiroruha — snoidncsvarishfadevatdva ralabdlio.- 
prasuda — dedipyamanamumnnatasriraghuvam- 
sdvatdra — ravikulatilalca — haniimadddhvaja — 
nepdlesvara — mahurdjadhiruja, — sahalardjaclia- 
krddkUoara. 

Letters Nivarl, language Sanskrit. Preserva- 
tion good. 


Transcript. 

®5rr5RT3r9?«p*fr =fi^*TR ^Tm i 

RccriiTr^R" 
^rfr II \ II 

%'TT^i%r'^'Tr^m^F'^^^F Rfs-fRrqf^^: i 
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r%qT srsirfqrrt'r \\\\\ 

%'TT^5? TFr^HR'TfrHRTH% 5fl‘^ilr’TrfcT% ^r i 

fT^r iti sR-fe^Tfr sTRfsr^ ii ^ ii 

Abstract. 


I. Object of Inscriptioji ; to record tlie conse- 
cration of a temple of Siva, built bj Queen 
R i d d li i 1 a k .s h m i, the mother of king B h u- 
j) A 1 0 n d r a ni a 1 1 a. 

II. Date, the 2nd lunar day of the dark half of 
Karttika, Ncpiila Saiiivat 810 (1G90 a.d,). 

No. 21 . — An inscription of Srinivasa, dated 
Nepdla Samvat 792. 

On the lintel of the door°* of the temple 
of AvaloRitesvara in Bungmati (seo above 
No. 6). 

Letters Nivari, language Sanskrit. Pre- 
.servation good. 

Transcript. 

^w- 

’frfftHT 5rr^: i 

trsT ^R7<o =r^r \\\\\ 

^r^Hr%§rw {\) 

mm 

mi hI-. 

Translation. 

“ Praise to (that Deity), bearing the form of 
Brahman, whom the Saktas, best of 
ascetics, call Matszondranatha and the 
B a u d d h a s L o k e s v a r a ! 

On the fifth day of the bright half of MAgha 
(sripancJiami) king S r i n i v a s a placed a golden 
door and iorana in the temple of glorious 
L ok an A t h a.” 

No. 22 . — An inscription of Princess Yurjamati, 
elated Nepdla Sauvvat 8-13. 

On a stone in the inner wall of a small temple 
of Radha and Krishna situated close to the 
palace in Lalitapattana. 

Letters Nivari, language corrupt Sans- 
krit. 


*- Tlio door is made of gilt brass plates, and adorned 
by relievos. The arch or torana above the door, which is 


Transcript. 

5T?5- 

ii \ ii 

55iT^: I 

f *PT f ?tr 

^k\ II ^ II 

iTrfF=rr^'T^n:ft^iTf?r ^mt 

5T5?||^Rir*rfr fi’rf iT^r^prq7»T ii ^ ii 
cr^R-% 5rr^: *sfr’5flf^ftr ^ 

RFF^FH: I 

tlFTR^r H U^f^^TFq 


II » II 



II 'k II 

^F^qqcTq-HrqfHiTiq- ^ w ^ff'^t: 

%?rq srr^ r^tf"!’- 

II ^ II 

^qirR'STr ^FRH’tilr ^€F*rT- 

RqFqiq I 

^foffDTrqtTF ^rriT^^ 
q^r II 'i' II 

tf^qF: qfq fq qn^^^rriqqrrqr: ^FqrqqFrrqr- 
^qf^RijF^ qti:: I 

fqsofr: q^^ TTtrqr^q-'q'rq^q: cf^r^f^t- 
»THfr55rHH7 FqfFq ll ^ ii 

likewise made of brass, encloses three images of Lokoi- 

vara. 
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5ir^r?rTr% »T^r- 

^Rr?n:'^jfrr=Tr?r^iTa i 

«r#- %*r*i^jf:frinFr^lr: — 

^ ^iT IK II 

sr^ firEr% 

51^ ?[Rr^ ^1: flr^fr^Trrcr^ i 

[pT^l f WH^Fc^q-ff 

fM f>^r srf^sT^fr?!; 

Abstract. 

I. Invocation to Vishnu — Krishna. 

II. VauisdvaJi, 

Siddhinrisimhamalla, king of L a 1 i- 
tapattana, became an ascetic, and went to 
dwell on the banks of the Ganga (Benares). 

■ . -L 

Srinivasa 


twenty-one wives to Dolaparvata, and died in 
the temple of Vishnu. 

Yogamati 
• _ 1 

L o k a p r a k A s a, died before his mother. 

III. Object of the inscri^ption, to record the 
consecration of a temple of Radha and Krishna, 
built by Princess Y 0 ga m a t i in memory of 
her son. 

IV. Bate, 2nd lunar day of the bright half 
of Miigha, Nepiila Saihvat 843 (*1723 A.u.), a 
Monday, constellation — Uttaraphalguna, con- 
junction — Sula. 

No. 23 . — An inscription of Queen Lulitatrqmra- 
sundari, dated Vikrama Samvat 1878. 

On a pillar, supporting a Nandi, placed opposite 
the western door of a temple of Tripuresvara 
on the road from Katmandu to Lalitapattana, 
close to the river Vagmati. 

Letters Devanagari, language Sanskrit. Pre- 
servation good. 


Yoganarendramalla went with his 

Transcript. 

R-»T: 

fl: sr?rr7 ^qrrr ^'^f- 1 

cTFT 5^: w?^5'T'n^rF^F^!Ti?rFi:^r5frfTi:f*rrTcfFi:; '?fr*r^rFn^r'^F^=5rTn7#T^OT 

STcfTcT^^R^ 


'TF^^TF^ '^r»r3:'jr^r?T^?rF?-'^'Tfi:F5^i‘F ^itRF^^JT^rtF^^rF 

^F^?jFf^5’^^F^Ff^3:'K'i^^r^r4'^TrR^FF'^^Tr^^ri:RF'^^^wiiT4rr=TF%?f^rn?^r^OTF?^i5cf^T- 
qrF lET^F^r^flr^TF cTi^F^R^FCFfiTWRFiF^fr^Tr'E^^f'Tr^g# >TfJm^ *rCFft fTFPFF^'^ F^5^ 
cKKiRltvir^F F'^^^F: 'STf^s^Fr^m^FaTF 5Fr% 

RF’TFF^^q'r F%^Ff^rR‘=T: ^FR'f^ R^'TF?! ?r% ^TFJ'fi'^^^f^rF 5Tif 

f^^F^ ^F®rt<l<HNI'iJI%'^ ?!%■ JTF^iTFf^ ^cTf^F^F jff I%WiTFr?^ciF%S'r^fK 
W ^^FF^FIt m I'^^F ^i:?F ^fi:>FrW CRPltlfFr^^F^^F^^rT: I 

^FF^^T^’F'^lTF 3T’-T *FCr^r^Ff^=l^ cF^TF '^flTTOTT-sq’ ?T%^K^F KFlCTR'^F- II \ ll 
cTS:F 5F f i:<TF'^^Fr4jfF f%^f'^: »Tr?Fl =FFiTfrW^: ^*FF^, I 
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f^TR *T'»^5iriRr %f r w \ \\ 

HrHr^'^'TriT^r>rHH55HF!TrRR^r*T'’^T i 

fT'j^FR =r^#r rrr ^*Tr'T^rf^^ li ^ ii 

RR»ir5^f^R?^5RH^5E^rNrwiTrRtr f?i: ^rrr ^ mv ^»r)Tf#r^iTR^r33f^‘ ii » ii 

H^RR*T%T 5r^r HrJTfr^'T^gjqr qg 

f^RrTTrR^’ETR>rlTrTxr|?'K: wrfr^'^'- T-5^irrRH^'H%^HrT^R^cTf%^c7rRi:: i 

sq^irsargr^iqi ^[fr sHRrR?ff^55R^KHr'TRri:r*F^'J2T^r^- 

5TRrcTRsr^fJi’ 1 

R'TRrf^ftif f^^?:=^Hr§r^^[^tr'T5yr wr5§^rf^r^ftr?cTTOR'tsrr^'^s 1 
R<Tr3irT%^^F^r^RilR^=5mffrr?rFrR ^r^irr^ctf gqr^^r^^HSFFRF ?:F3T?rF*c^ 11 \ 1 

^55HJWJFST: 1 

sTF^rIr flT^rHJTRUf^Hn^TJTF^F: RHlCF^ITf^rrH^f^: '|^^?FF*T: ^eFF^fiF 11 ^ H 
^'JSTR^Fre^iTrT^of^rRm?'! T^rflHrHiarrr^T'^TfH*rr?:HRr i 
5^5THF^'TF't'ir%^7H»irnT ^^r'T=^Fi:qit^ri:f^cTT f^WqrrF ii \ ii 

^F%5i?Fi%»T3'^!TF^ri3Fr?;girr*?:Rr^^?:?:iq^r'?ft^^3TcTr^FR i 

HF^r^5T^*TFlTcFF^^'TR'?Tt»^r=<ir’5THf[ffOTF fM HF^^TfF^^-FHf^R ^F*rFfH%^>c^ 11 « II 
cTKSi Hr^f'FFr^r*! R'TTHRrRcT H^HFEHf^qrHF'^ R'Tr?:^f^ '5|tr%frf^^qEftcr^ i^qr^T 
^RR frwHRf^jT=?r?T?r R?:^rR^:’w^HSF'F ^fr* 'it i 

STFR^‘ f RFRF'^ST*r5lF'i:cTR HF^R '^^RfF’TF'^^TF'irflrcr 5f^: ^ff^^f^f; I 


Alsfracf. 

I. Invocation to Gancs'Z. 

II. Vamsdvali , — 

Prithvinaragana Sha, 
lord of the G o r a k s h a hill (Gorhhu), master 
of all Nepill up to the frontier of M a h a c h i n a. 

I 

S i hi h a p r a t a p a S h a 

R a n a b a h a d u r S h a, 
who ruled in the west up to the Satarudra 
river {KdU ?) in the east up to the river 
Svarnavati. 

Gi r V an ay ud d ha vi k r a n a Sha 

Rajendravikrama Sha 

III. Object of the inscrijHion, to record the 
consecration of a temple of Siva, built by Queen 
L a 1 i t a t r i p u r a s u n d a r I, the widow of 
R a n a b li li a d u r S h a, in memory of her de- 


ceased husband. She employed, with the per- 
mission of her grandson, the minister B h i m a- 
s c n a, the Upadhyaya and other Brahmans for 
the execution of this work and for the ceremonies 
incidental thereto. On the 9th of the bright half 
of Ashadha, Vikrama Sahivat 1874, a Monday 
the silddhivdsana, the worship of the stones for 
the building was performed. The cornerstone 
was laid {sildpraveii) on the 9th day of the dark 
half of Bhiidrapada of the same year, and on 
the 3rd day of the bright half of Magha, of 
the following year, a Monday, the lAhga of ^ivn 
was consecrated. At all these ceremonies the 
royal Guru, Ranganatha, presided. On the 5th 
day of the dark half of Margasirsha V. S. 1875 
the temple itself was consecrated, and finally on 
the 10th of the dai'k half of Jeth 1877 a Dhar- 
masiilii and a staircase leading to the river VAg- 
mati a garden and a bell w^ere made over to the 
temple. 
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THE BUDDHIST ASCRIPTION AT KEU-YUNG-KWAN. 

BY KEY. S. BEAL. B.A. 


Attention has elsewhere been drawn to the an- 
cient Bnddhist inscription at’- Kon-ynng-kwan, 
a small village about five miles to the north of 
the Nankow Pass. This inscription is engraved 
in the characters of six different nations, viz., 
Mongol or Bashpah, Uighur, Nyuchih, Chinese, 
Devanagari, and Tibetan. On examination it is 
found to contain certain Buddhist dhdrani or in- 
cantations, which in the paper alluded to {Jour. 
It. A. Soc., vol. V. pp. have been translat- 

ed by Mr. Wylie and Dr. Haas for the benefit of 
the English reader. These dhdranis are found in 
various Buddhist works, and are supposed to 
represent the highest and most potent charms 
w^hich words proceeding from the top of the 
illustrious diadem (chuda) of Buddha’s head are 
able to convey. This “honoured diadem of 
Buddha’s head’’ refers to the well known conceit 
of the Buddhists that from the top of the 
cranium of their master proceeded an elongated 
excrescence {iisJimsJi'),^ the top of which reached 
to the highest heaven. In all probability this 
imaginary formation is pictured in the Amaril- 
vati sculptures as the “ pillar of glory surmount- 
ed by Om” proceeding from the throne sup- 
posed to be occupied by Bhagavat (see parti- 
cularly pi. Ixxi, figs. 1 and 2, Tree ami Seq/eut 
Worship). These pillars of light arc also 
referred to by Spence Hardy {Manual of Bnd- 
dhism, Isted.pp. 180, 207), and perhaps originated 
in the idea of the Liiiga and its worship. Be 
this as it may, it is curious to trace as far back 
as we can the origin of such a peculiar idea ; 
and for this purpose we have appended the 
translation of a Sfdra attributed to the Sluuiian 
Buddhavara {Fo-to-po-li) of the Yang tlyiiasty. 

The Sutra of the Dliuran! of the Illustriows 

Diadem (f Buddha’s Surmoiuitimj Head. 

“ Thus have I heard. At one time Bhaga- 
vat was residing at Sravasti, in the garden of 
J eta, the friend of the orphans, together with 
1250 great Bhikshus, his disciples, and with 
upwards of 12,000 great Boclhisattn'as and 
priests. At this time there wa.s aniongst the 
Deviis of the Trayastriii.sas Heavon.s, one in 

^ It beloiiL's to tlio Mongol cir. l.'U.j a.d. 

" .Soo also Yulu’s .111 / CO vol. I, pp. — £|)_ 

* f'he word ii.sh in.ilm usually luea.ns a ‘ turban,’ but is 
used by the Buddhists as a tvoliiiical tuna for the top- knot 


the Assembly of the Saddharma Hall, called 
Shen-chu. This Devn, whilst wandering to and 
fro in the celestial gardens, avith the company 
of Devis who attended him, had heard a voice 
proceeding from space, and warning him that 
in a few days hence he should be called to give 
up his heavenly estate and be born in hell, 
after which he should receiv^o a succession of 
births all more or less miserable and painful. 
On this, the Deva hastened to SiikrarAja, and 
with doleful voice and many tears laid the case 
before him, asking and heseeching for advice 
and escape. Then Sakranija, having heard the 
words of Shen-chn, at once entered into a state 
of profound abstraction, and, perceiving that 
the case was to ho with Shen-chn even as the 
voice had declared, he resolved at once to repair 
to the place where Buddha was residing, even 
to the garden of Jeta, and there having present- 
ed him with snitahlo gilts, to .seek Lis counsel 
and advice on the point. Accordingly liaviug 
done so, and having saluted the foot of Bhaga- 
vat and seven times circumambulated him, be 
stated the circumstances of Shen-chu’s destiny, 
and humbly asked the advice of the World- 
honoured one.” 

Then Btiddlia caused to proceed from the 
top of his head every kind of glorious light, 
which spread itself from world to tvorld throngli 
all space. Then this light again returned to the 
])resence of Buddha, and having revolved around 
him tlireo times entered tlu'ongli his month. 
Tlion the World-lioiionreJ gave a gentle smile, 
and addressed SiikrarAja a.s follows ; — “Heavenly 
king, there are certain dhurani called the 
‘ honoured diadem of Buddha’s head,’ which are 
able to deliver from every kind of evil birth, 
and to destroy every possible sorrow. If a man 
once hears these, and if they once pass throng! i 
his ears, then all the evil deeds he ha.s ever done 
shall be cancelled .and their ])nnislimont remit- 
ted; if lie writes them on a wall, or reads them, 
so written, to nthers, then shall ihe saino conse- 
quences follow and i'illi (lai!-.aM-:m la' ol a a i iicd 

Oil tins SakraiMja, eiiti'cats ilaa ia t to repeat 
these eiiuriaed wnras, on 'waii-h he ilid so. 

oil BniblUa’s lii-ail, by wliidi all fienres of lij'm nro ilistin- 
Kui'lM-'l : lii“ is iicvor i-cpi-csiuit i-d in Indian sculptairo \w'''i 
any suit uf Covering on liA bead. — Ed. 
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The dhdrani are much shorter than those empire, and doubtless were glad to be so easily 
on the Keu-yung gate, but contain the same assured of deliverance by the repetition of the 
leading words ; we do not repeat them, our words. 

object being merely to show the purpose of “ Sakrariija, having heard these words, thank- 
their being placed on this barrier gate, through fully received them ; and having saluted the 
which Mongols and Thibetans must enter the World-honoured one, forthwith departed. * 

NOTES ON THE KUBBAL OF THE TAMIL POET TIRUVALLUVAE. 

BY KEV. G. U. POPE, D.D., M.R.A.S., AND OF THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, AND 
FELLOW OP THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

{Continued from Vol. VIII. p. 309.) 


No. III. 

It may seem strange that the introductory 
Chapter on God is followed by one oh Rain. 
The connection, however, seems evident, as in 
Acts xiv. 17 : ‘Nevertheless He left not Him- 
self without a witness, in that He did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.’ 

In the Bhagavatgitd, III. 14 : ‘ All things 
which have life are produced from bread 
which they eat. Bread is produced from rain : 
rain from divine worship, and divine worship 
from good works.’ The title of the second 
chapter, or collection of 10 Kurrah, is ‘ van 
sirappu,’ the s-pecifio qualities, or excellence of 
rain. The words for ‘ rain’ in the chapter are 
van and marai ; those for ‘ cloud’ are puyal, erili ; 
those for ‘ sky’ are vdnam, vin, visumbu. 

A consideration of these words will prepare 
the way for the analysis of the chapter. 

1. Van and vdnam are the same word. By 
apocope vdn is used for vdnam in poetry, and 
may signify ‘ the sky,’ or the rain that falls from 
it. In common Tamil vdnam is often pronounced 
mdnam : thus, a district which, having no rivers, 
is wholly dependent on casual rains, is called 
mdnam pdrita Mmai, ‘ a district that looks to the 
sky.’ 2. Vin is, I suppose, a poetical variation 
of the same word. 3. Visum-lu (S. visvad-hn; 
the postfix iw is added to many stems in Tamil 
to form a noun, with an idea of ‘ existence.’ 
S. bhu. means ‘ coelum’ and by metonomy ‘a 
cloud.’ A. puyal (alsopMsaZand pjsaZ)=‘ nimbus’, 
5, erili (from er, ‘ arise’ : Lat. or) is ‘ that which 
arises.’ 6. marai is the ordinary word for ‘ rain.’ 
It appears also as mdri ; and vdri = ‘ water’ 
(comp. 8. wish and vdri). I regard the cerebrals 
in Tamil (and especially r) as resulting from 

* The Oriental, Oct. 9, 1876. 

* ’ over a letter indicates omission of a letter according to 


the attempt to pronounce a compound consonant 
such as rs. 

The chief words for ‘rain’ or ‘sky’ in the 
Dravidian dialects are — 

Tel. Kan. Mai. Tam. 

van. ban. van-am. van-am, vin. 

varsha-mu varsha. varsha. varsha. 

ma-le. mara. marai, mari. 

(Tnda: mla) 

I cannot help thinking that the Dravidian 
van (both as a verbal root = ‘ fashion’ and as a 
noun = ‘ sky,’ ‘rain’) is connected with S. 
Varum, ‘the investing sky’ in the old Aryan 
mythology. 

Couplet I. 

vd’nindB | ulagam \ varangi ] varuthaldt 

tdnam,rfham | endr’unarat | pdltu.^ 

Scanning : 

tema | pnlima | pulima | pulimangai | 
kuvilangm [ kuvilangai j kasu.® 

“ Since by the continued existence of rain the 
world preserves its course, it (rain) is to be 
regarded as partaking of the nature of nectar.” 

The idea of this couplet is an obvious one : 

‘ rain gives life to all creation, revives the dying 
vegetation, restores life to what seems dead.’ 
Any one who has seen an Indian district suffer- 
ing from drought, and noted the instantaneous 
change in the aspect of all living things when the 
long-expected rain has fallen, will understand 
the poet’s feeling : ‘ rain is the elixir of immor- 
tality to the whole earth.’ 

Nindru ( = having stood) is past adv. parti- 
ciple of R. nil. [con. S. ni in nislitita.) vdnindra 
is, in fact, a nominative absolute. 

Ulagam, Tam. form of S. loka. Comp. Ch. I. 1. 

Varangi, ‘having gone on its way.’ In Tamil 
a very large group of words from stem var is 

the Tamil laws of euphony, th is always flat in Tamil, as 
in ‘ this.’ * !i indicates a very short it, hardly audible. 
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found. Some of these are here given. (1). 
var-akkii, var-akham, ‘ custom.’ This is also 
written withjo for v. It is probable that var and 
par are only variations of the same stem. (2). 
vftr-angu, ‘ be in use,’ ‘ pass current,’ this is the 
word in the stanza. The transitive is not found ; 
but par-akhu ‘to habituate, render common,’ 
takes its place. This has an intransitive, par-ay«. 
(3). vari, ‘a road, way, what is old, antiquity, 
succession.’ Here we find para, ‘ old’ ; andpari, 
‘guilt,’ the transmitted liability to punishment, 
a man’s oZd sin. Parmn is ‘fruit,’ ‘result of 
actions.’ I suggest that var — par = S. plial. 
The cognates would be Gr. ; Lat. flor- ; 
Goth. hlom,-. In ancient Kanarese this is h'lla. 
Here may be an example of the law which I 
spoke of in my Dravidian notes. No. I. vol. 
V, p. 158. Other forms of the same stem are 
pal, pari, pand, illustrating the important fact 
that in the Dravidian languages cerelrals are 
interchangeahle ; and, the original seems to be I. 

Tamil possessed orighially very few stems, 
and these were mostly, if not altogether, mono- 
syllabic. These the poets, and especially the 
Jainas, (who were anxious to obliterate all 
traces of Sanskrit ; to introduce a new language, 
as they had introduced a new religion,) varied 
in every possible manner, especially softening 
every harsh sound, and promoting assonance. 
.Tamil and Telugu are, theroforcs lughly arti- 
ficial languages, and in them the Aryan ele- 
ment has been designedly put out of sight. 

Varuthalat : here final I is followed by initial t 
(dental), and both are changed into palatal t. 
This is in accordance with the law that ‘ two 
consonants coming together must be of the same 
organ,’ and assimilation : dental t becomes pala- 
tal, and I is assimilated. Fa, in inflection var 
or van = ‘ come’ or ‘go’, ‘ proceed.’ varnthal, is 
a verbal noun = ‘the proceeding,’ and dl is the 
sign of the instrumental ablative ‘ by the 
proceeding,’ ‘ because it proceeds.’ L or I added 
to a stem, with or without euphonic insertions, 
form a Dravidian noun. This is sometimes 
changed into n, and equals r and s, in Aryan 
languages. Vd is in Kanarese ha. We may 
compare Oscan and Umbrian ben with Latin ven. 
tan is ‘ ipse.’ Sva is the root of the reflexive 
pronoun in Aryan languages. Tamil would 
write this ta, having no sibilant and using t for 
s habitually. 

Amirtham (S. amrita, Gr. (fmbrosia) = ‘ immor- 


tal;’ ‘ a medicine prolonging life,’ ‘ the food of 
the gods.’ Other forms are amirntliam, amir- 
tham, amlrthu, amutham, and amuthu. Thus 
the S. ri is rendered by iru, ir, ir, and u. The 
Kan. has also anmdu. 

The use of enru for Gr. hoti, has has been 
referred to before* 

Unar al - ‘ the perceiving, understanding.’ 
This is a verbal noun, or infinitive mood, though 
very often the final I is omitted. The Latin suffix 
is r or s (see Roby), the Greek n, or sih. The 
verb-stem nnar is from n/ or nri = ‘within,’ 
‘internal.’ ar - ‘know;’ as a separate verb 
arri. ul is much used (in cognate dialects =■ ol, 
oV). It is a case inflexion = ‘ in,’ ‘ inter.’ It is also 
the root of a verb = ‘ to bo, exist.’ It forms a verb 
nil- ‘ eat,’ ‘ suck in.’ It forms a noun un-mai = 
‘reality, truth.’ The equivalent root in the 
‘ Ursprache’ is r4 (see Tick). 

Pd/ta is a form like muthaiin in Ch. I. 1. 
(see Notes on Kurral II, vol. VIII, p. 307). 

The nounis jn/i {pov pag al : S. hhag : Fick.) 
= ‘ essential property.’ 

, Couplet II. 

tuppdrkkn\ tuppaya | tappdkki | tuppurkkn | 

tupp'dg I a tliu um | rnarai. 

Scanning : 

temangai | temiingm | temangai | temangai 
tema I pulima | malar. 

“ For the eaters sweet food making. 

To the eaters itself food becoming : such is rain.” 

The root tu = (1) ‘ eat,’ (2) ‘ enjoy,’ (3) ‘ ex- 
perience.’ Hence the noun tuppu - (1) ‘ food,’ 
(2) ‘enjoyment,’ ‘sweetness.’ [S. duh = {\) 
milk, (2) enjoy]. 

There is a peculiarity in old Tamil, which is 
called aluh'edai {= lengthening), by which in thi.s 
case, short u is lengthened to u, and then a 
short u is added, making uu out of u. Thus 
dtlium is made dthuum. Hiatus is here allowed. 
This resembles the process by which Ionic 
Greek writes heelios for lielios. 

The idea is here, that rain causes fertility 
and is itself necessary to quench the thirst of 
men and cattle. The punning and alliteration 
are thoroughly in accordance with Tamil ideas. 

Couplet III 

Virpiindni \ poijppin\virimr\ viijanulagat' j 

turinindr’ \ lulallum pasi. 

Scanning : 

temangai 1 tema | pulima I karru vilangai j 
tema | pulima I malar. 
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“ If the cloud standing {in the shy) deceives 
(by not falling m rain to the earth), hunger 
will afflict, standing in the midst of the wide- 
spread earth, though (this earth is) surrounded 
by an expanse of waters.” 

The clouds charged with moisture stand over 
the hills, big with the promise of fertilizing 
showers. If they remain there, and do not 
fulfil their promise, the earth, though surround- 
ed by vast oceans of water, must fall a prey to 
all the miseries of famine. 

During the late disastrous droughts, each 
day heavy clouds collected and hung over the 
Maisur province ; but winds arose and bore 
them away in the direction of the sea, leaving 
the broad fields dry and parched, and aban- 
doning multitudes to misery and death by 
famine. Those who have seen this can under- 
stand the force of the poet’s lines. 

The compound viri-nir-vhjan-ulagam is in- 
teresting. It is verb -|~ noun -\- adjective -f- 
noun, extend -j- water -j- broad world. 

‘ The wide world around which the ocean 
spreads.’ Observe the alliteration. ^Perhaps 
Sanskrit grammar would divide this into two 
compounds (1) being a ‘ Karma- 

dharaya,’ where viyan (S. viyaf) is descriptive 
of ulagam= the wide world ; (2) viri-nirhemg 
a ‘ bahu-vrihi.’ 

Viri is the stem, or crude form, used in 
Sanskrit (Comp. S. vri, vi-vn, vi-vrita.) The 
Tami l grammarians see here only ellipsis (togai) 
of inflectional particles and of connecting words. 

Couplet IV. 

erin f urdar [ nravar ] puyalennum 
vdri 1 valam kundri | kdl. 

Scansion : 

tema | pulima | pulima ] pulimangay 
tema | pulimangay | nal. 

“ The ploughmen plough not with the yoked 
oxen when the abundance of the cloud-deluge is 
diminished.” 

Agriculture is the great employment of the 
Tamil people ; it ceases when the rains are not 
abundant. 

The roots er and wr are very remarkable. 

Sr is ‘ the plough with its yoke of oxen.’ It is 
found in all the S. Indian languages. Sr-uthu is ‘ a 
bull,’ er-umai is ‘a. buffalo’, 6rru is ‘the male of 
any animal.’ (Tuda, er and esht.) Here we may 
compare A. S. ear~ia7i, (Eng. ear), Lat. ct/r-are, [ 


aratrum. (See Fick), ‘ arman,’ Lat, ar-mentilm. 
(See also Fick, ardya). 

TheKanaresehas ul for ur (cerebrals interchange- 
able) and hud. The Tamil has pur-uthi for ‘ pul- 
verised earth,’ this in ancient Kan. is hiidi. 

It is curious tha^the Sanskrit and Telugu words 
for ‘plough’ are quite different from each other, 
and from Tam., Kan., Mai., Ac. 

Couplet V. 

Keduppathuum \ Icetidrkhti | sdrvdy matt' | dhge 
eduppathuum \ elld’ \ marai. 

Scansion : 

karuvilangay | te mangai [ tg mangai \ tema 
kS,ruvilangay | tema [ malar. 

“ That which will ruin, that which will uplift, 
becoming a help to the ruined : all this is rain.” 

The destructive violence of tropical storms, 
and the life-giving effects of the first burst of 
the monsoons in India, are referred to here. 

Ked = ‘ destroy,’ ‘perish.’ [S. skad. c/w'd. Fick. 
another form is Serru.'] 

Sdr vu= ‘ support.’ The root Sdr = ‘ lean, recline 
against.’ Hence the idea of ‘prop,’ ‘support.’ 
Mr = ‘ approach.’ Comp. S. char. 

Edu = ‘ take up,’ ‘ lift,’ ‘ assist.’ 

Roots with d as the significant letter, preceded 
by what seems to be a prefix, are many in Tamil. 
Thus : 

1. ko-du~ ‘give.’ 

2. i-du ~ ‘ give,’ ‘ place.’ 

3. vi-du = ‘ leave,’ 

4. d-du — ‘ move about.’ 

5. p6-du — ‘ put.’ 

6. e-du = ‘ take up.’ 

7. ta-du = ‘ hinder.’ 

8. na-du — * middle,’ ‘ plant.’ 

9. a-du — ‘cook.’ 

10. ka-da = ‘ cross.’ 

11. na-da = ‘ walk.’ 

12. u-du — ‘ clothe.’ 

13. 6-dit = ‘ run.’ 

14 pa-du, ‘ suffer,* ‘ sink.’ 

Whether these are not compounds of a root like 
dd or dhdoi the Sanskrit, and 6e of the Greek, 
is an interesting question. 

A parallel list with r as the significant letter, 
which may be formed from a root like r{ or ar, or 
sru of the Sanskrit is : 

1. ko-ru, ‘ soft,’ ‘ grow fat.’ 

2. ka-ri, ‘ pass off.’ 

3. vi-ru, ‘ fall.’ 

4. a-n, ‘ perish.’ 

5. va-ri, ‘ way.’ 

6. i-ru, ‘draw.’ 

7. po-ri, ‘ pour forth.’ 
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8. e-ru, ‘ rise up.’ 

9. a-ru, ‘ weep.’ 

10. o-ri, ‘ cease.’ 

11. Jci-ri, ‘tear.’ 

A comparison of e~du with e-ru suggests tliat 
e is a prefix = ‘ up ;’ vi-du ^th viru suggests 
that vi = ‘ down,’ ‘ away,’ ‘ oflf.’ 

The Tamil seems to me to contain just such 
traces of these compounds as the Keltic dialects 
do : e. g. cy in Welsh answers to ko or ku in TamiJ, 
[_Cy-dio {yf.) = ku~du (T ) = ‘join;’ dad in W. 
is = re, un- dis-, back, comp. Tam. ta-du, ta-dai.'] 
In regard to such compounds, is it not possible 
that S. krajp (Pick) Gr. klep, are made up of ka = 
com, and a stem signifying ‘ take,’ [ra or la) ? 
Thus Yarro says ‘ corripere = ‘ klepere.’ In Tam. 
ka-l = ‘ steal.’ 

Ell-dm — ‘all.’ 

Couplet VI. 

Visumbil I tuU vtrin | alldnmatt | 'dnye 
pasumput \ talai kdnb ’ | arithu. 

Scansion : 

pulima j pulimangay ] tSmangay | tSma 
pulima I pulima [ pirrappii. 

“ Unless the drop of rain falls from the cloud, 
scarcely may you see the green grass putting 
forth its head.” 

Something of the eflPect of the rhythm may 
be seen in the following literal rendering, where 
the rhyme is preserved : 

‘ If tli& drops I bf thfe rain MU | ndt, thm the ] green shoots 
f)f the crops [ are n6t seen 1 putting forth.’ 

Couplet VII. 

nedum kadahim | tanninnai [ kundrum 1 tadinth’eriU 
td 'nalgdtld ] dgi | vidin. 

Scansion : 

karuvilangai | temangai 1 tema | karuvilaugai] 
temaugai | tema ] malar. 

“ The broad sea even will diminish in good- 
ness, if the cloud do not swell and pour down 
its gifts.” 

KaiUaW sea’ ; from had, ‘ cross over’ ; for epithet 
no diini = ‘ long’ comp. Gr. ‘ euruporos,’ 

Couplet VIII. 

&irrappodu | piisanai \ selldtlm \ vdnam 
varrakkumU | vdnorkkum | indu. 


Scansion ; 

karuvilam, | kdvilam | temangM | tema 
karuvilam j temangai | kasu. 

“ If the heaven dry up, worship to the heavenly 
ones with due solemnity on earth will not be 
paid.” 

Varr, ‘dry.’ co. Lat. a?'-idus. 

Sel = ‘go,’ ‘go on,’ [S. char, chal.] 

el = ‘ if,’ a contraction from eu-il ^ ‘if you say.’ 

vdn-am= ‘heaven.’ Thence vdn-6n, ‘a heavenly 
one,’ plur. vdn-6r. Comp. Greek, dn in participles. 
avan = ‘ he,’ iu Tamil, comp. Welsh, af. 

Couplet IX. 

ddiiam | tavam irandwm | tangd | viyanulagam\ 
vdnam \ varangdth' j enin. 

Scansion : 

tema karuvilangai t§ma karuvilaugai 

tema pulima malar. 

“Neither alms-giving nor ascetic practices will 
abide in the wide world, if the sky dispense not 
its gifts.” 

Asceticism, always an important subject iu 
Oriental systems, is the subject of the next chapter 

Viyan-ulagam : comp, notes on coup. III. and 
Greek, ‘ euruclioros.’ 

Couplet X. 

nir indr’ | amaiydth’ | idag’-enin | ydrydrkkum\ 
van indr’ | amaiydth’ orukku. 

Scansion : 

tema j pulima [ karuvilam [ temangai 
tema ] pulima | pirrappu. 

“ If the world’s work to none goes on without 
water, without rain the prescribed order cannot 
be preserved.” 

Ydr is plur. of yd-van = ‘ 'trho’ ? here it is 
doubled and um = ‘ and’ is added = ‘ to any persons 
whatsoever.’ ya = S. Ka. comp. Lat. use of qae in 
quis-qite. 

Amai is found in the form Samai. Another of 
the group is amar. Initial s. is often omitted in 
words from Sanskrit {avai = eabhd; aravam = 
sarppam ; aniaiyam = samayam.) 

The S. root is ksham, Gr. kom-izS. 

Oru-kku — see var under coup. I. 

This ends the second chapter. The importance 
of rain as necessary to the subsistence of all living 
creatures, and to the observance of piety, is its 
topic. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


DISCOVERY OP SAYANA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE ATHARVA-YEDA. 

I trust you will kindly allow me the use of your 
columns to announce the discovery of Sayana’s 


long-sought Commentary on the Atharva-Veda. 
Hitherto scholars had almost given up all hopes 
of fiiidingthe Commentary, which there was reason 
I to believe did exist. And as all attempts to 
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find it made throngliout the length and breadth of 
India had failed, and no trace had been found of 
it, scholars had already begun to say that it was 
never written by Sayana, or, at any rate, that it 
had perished, like numerous other books which 
one hears so much about in Indian literature, and 
which, if found, would go very far to solve some 
knotty questions connected with Sanskrit litora- 
tni-e. 

The 1^^S. of which I am now in jmsscssion con- 
tains Snynna’s Conimcnfari/ on tlm Souiinki Sdhhd 
of five AlJiai ■va-V(’da, and was discovered in tlio 
South tlirongh the kind ofliees of an enlightened 
friend, himself a Sanskrit scholar, Mr. V. N. 
Narasimaiyengar, of the Mj'soro Commission. It 
i.s written on palmyra leaves, in what I suppose is 
called the Handi-Nagart character, a form of 
Devanagari still in use in some parts of the 
Madras Presidency, especially on the M.alab.ar 
Coa.st. Many in India had no doubt that the 
Commcnfnr)/ did exist ; and as Sayana, the great 
Vedic interpreter, lived in the South, and as that 
piU't of the country is still oelebratCHl for Sanskrit 
loro and the ])reservation of ancient Sanskrit 
MSS., I directed my enquiries to contre.s of 
Sanskrit interest in that Presidency, and it is a 
matter for congratulation, in the interest of Vedic 
])hilology, that the long-lost thing lias been found 
at last. 

It i.s a pity, however, that the MS. does not 
contain the whole of Sayana's Couiinoidcinj on iltc 
AtJiarva-Vcda. Of the twenty Kaiula.s, or chap- 
ters, into which the Atliarva SnhiJiitd is divided, 
the MS. contains the commentary on nine Kuudas, 
viz,, the first four Kandas, the three Kaiidas froin 
d to 8, and the four .Kamlas from 17 to 20. We 
liavo thins three fragment.s of the Coiiirivntary, 
but put together they form about two-third.s of 
the whole. I am in hopes of getting some ])or- 
tion.s of the Kandas that are missing, as some 
have 1)0011 already ti’accd ; lint I may not bo sure 
of completing tlie CoiniunnfKnj without waiting 
for an imh.u'inito length of time. 

The MS., .so far a.s it goes, is correct, and it will 
be po.ssihlo to edit tlie Cominrutonj from it even if 
no other cojiie.s are ol)tained And I liave already 
been working at the Sofuliitd and the MS. with a 


‘ The introductory versos are as follows : — 

VTigisadyali eninanasah sarv firth tin .um upalcra me | 

Yam natvfi kritakrityfh syus tarn namfmi Gajananain || 
Yaaya nisvasitath vedA yo vedebhyo’khilarh jagat | 
Niraame tarn aham vande VidyAtlrthamahewaram || 
AvidyAbhAnusantapto Vidyaranyam aham bhaje | 
YadarlvakarataptAnAm aranyavh pritikararam 1| 

Tiitkaf i'lfslipiia tadrApam dadhato Bukkabhupateh | 
Abliuddliariharo RAjA kshtrAbdheriva ebandramah 
VijitAn'tivvnt,) virairi Hariharah kshamAdhisah | 
DharniabralmiAdhvaDyah Kalim svaebaritena Kritayugam 
karufo 1| 

fSAdhayitva Mahitu sarvam srimAa Ilariharesvarab | 


view to place before scholars the results of this 
happy find of the yoar 1879. 

It is fortunate that the fir.st portion of the Com- 
mentary has been found. We have there Sayana’.s 
usual introduction. And here wo learn some 
interesting facts. The author says that he was 
ordered to write the Comnicniary by King H a r i- 
hara, the son of King Bukka, with whom 
Sayana’s Conirnentary on the Eigueda. edited by 
Prof. Mas Miillor has acquainted the students of 
the Veda. From tho introductory verses, when 
taken with the opening of the Commentary on the 
Eigveda, it would appear that Sayana and Mil- 
clhava are one and tho same person. For, accord- 
ing to the present Commentary, Hurihara com- 
manded Sayariacharya to compose— and it is 
Sayai acharya that composes — the Commentary ; 
and the author, farther on, says that he proceeds, 
therefore, to write his Commentary, having already 
written his Commentaries on the other bhree-Vedas. 
In Sayana’s Commentary on the Eigveda it is 
Bukka who commands Madhavachiirya to explain 
tho Eigveda, nnd it is that Madhavacharya who 
compose, s the Coiniiienfary. The quo.stion, there- 
fore, wlietlicr Madhava and Sayana were one and 
tho same person, or, as has been supposed by 
some, different individuals, may be said to bo sot 
at rest by the Coinuionfanj now found.' 

Tho Prefaco distinctly says that the Atharva- 
Veda Coiiinvidary was wu'itten after three other 
Vedas had been c.xplained by the author by com- 
mentary, 

Sayana quotes an authority which says that tho 
Athnrva-Veda has five “ upavedas” or Veddngas, 
which are Sarpaveda (the Veda about snakes), 
Eisdrhaveda (tho Veda about ghosts and devils), 
Asarnveda (the Ved.a about demons), Itihdsavedn 
(tlie Veda of legend.s), and Purdnaveda (the Veda 
of the Ell rduas). 

According to Havann, there are nine branches, 
or Sakluis (he calls lliern bhedas), of tho Atharva- 
Veda, which he enumerates as follows; — (1) tho 
PaippalMas, (2) the Taudds, (3) the Maudas, (4) 
tlie Saunakiyas, (5) Akshalas, (6) tho Jaladas, (7) 
Brail maviVlas, (8) the Devadarsas, and (9) tho 
Chai anavaidyas. And ho goes on to say that the 
ritualistic use of the verses of the four Vakhas of 


Rburkte babuvidliAn bbogAu asakto RAmavat isudliih ]| 
Vijayl lIariluiral)liA|):ib saui'idvahiui siikalablulbhfuum | 
SliuJala liiahfuti duuAnyanikiih sarvasya tuditayo kurvan ( 
Taiyraulabhutam Albobya vodam AtbarvanAbhidliam | 
Adi.sat SAyanAcharyam tadarthasya prakA.lane || 

Yo purvottaramimanso te vyflkhyayf.tisaiigraliAt | 

KripAluli SnyanAcbaryo VedArtbam vaktum udyatah |i 
V yi'skbyaya vedatritayam AmushmikaphalApradam I 
Aihikr.rauahinikaplialarh ohaturthatb vyacbikirshati || 

It will be observed that tho reading of tatlmtOd'shena 
t'idnipafii in lino 7 gives a bettor sense than yatkat&ksJiena, 
&e., as found in Prof. Max Muller’s most valuable edition 
of the Rigveda-Comrnentary . 
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tbe Saunakiyas, the Akshalas, the Jaladas, and 
the Brahmavadas is given, in accordance with the 
Gojiatlia Brdhnana, in five Kalpasutras, which he ^ 
names as (1) the Kauiiham, (2) the Vaitdnmn, (3) 
the Nalcsliatrakalpah, (4) the Angiraskalpah, and 
(5) the Santikalpalp * 

Sayana shows how the KanHha S^Ura is the 
chief of the five Kalpa Sutras, and promises that, 
though he will give the substance of the other 
SAtras in explaining the Viniyoga of the Atliarva- 
Veda-Samhitd, he will chiefly and largely quote 
from the Kausika. 

As for the object and the use of the Atharva- 
Veda-Samliitd, according to the author of the 
Kalpa- Sutras, Sayana summarises the Kauiika as 
follows : — The performance of the fortnightly 
sacrifices ; the creation of brain ; obtaining suc- 
cess of the vow of celibacy ; the acquisition of 
villages, towns, forts, and kingdoms; the acquisi- 
tion of sons, cattle, wealth, corn, subjects, wives, 
elephants, horses, chariots, sedan-chairs, and other 
means of comfort ; the acquisition of unity among 
the people ; acquisition of good feeling ; frighten- 
ing away enemies and elephants ; acquisition of 
victory in battles ; the fencing away of shafts ; 
the fencing away of swords and other weapons ; 
the stupefying, routing, stopping, and destroying 
of hostile armies ; the inspiring with bravery and 
the protection of one’s own armies ; finding out 
whether victory or defeat is to attend a given 
battle ; the destruction of the commander of an 
army and similar high men ; the throwing, in 
tracts travelled over by hostile armies, of charmed 
nets, swords, &c. ; the mounting a chariot by a 
king desirous of victory ; the beating of drums 
and dll other instruments which have been charm- 
ed ; the destruction of enemies ; the restoration 
of a king dethroned by an enemy ; the coronation 
of a king ; the destruction of sin ; about calamity ; 
about fattening ; the fattening of cows ; the acqui- 
sition of prosperity; the tying of a talisman; the 
prosperity of cattle ; the enriching of houses ; the 
building of new halls ; the letting-off of a bull ; 
the application of medicinal remedies to curable 
diseases caused by sins committed in former e.vist- 
ences ; medicine for all diseases ; medicines for 
fever, looseness, diabetes ; stopping of blood flow- 
ing out from wounds made by weapons; the 
laying of devils, ghosts, demons, paroxysms, 
Brahma rdkshasas, and evil spirits haunting 
children; medicines for bile, cough, and wind; 
removal of heart-diseases and jaundice ; the curing 
of intermittent, diurnal, and remittent fever, of 
consumption and dropsy ; destruction of worms ; 
curing of vegetable, snake’s, scorpion’s, and other 
poison derived ' from immoveable or moveable 
things ; medicines for diseases of the head, of the 


eyes, of the nose, of the oar, of the tongue, of the 
throat, &c. ; antidote against the curse of Brah- 
mans and others ; medicines for various diseases, 
such as carbuncles, easy parturition, consumption, 
and formation of the foetus ; appeasing of the ire 
of kings and others ; the knowledge of the means 
of obtaining what is desired ; the warding off 
storms, lightning, and excessive rain ; victory in 
meetings, in disputations, and reconciliations ; 
making the rivers flow according to one’s own 
desires ; digging up of treasures ; victory in 
gambling ; reconciliation between the cow and the 
calf;, obtaining peace to horses ; obtaining profits 
in trade ; liberating a woman from sin ; entering 
a new house ; purification of a house defiled by a 
dove, a crow, &c. ; the warding off the effects of 
improper receipts of largesses ; of improper sacri- 
ficing and officiating; warding off the effects of 
an evil dream ; warding off the effects of a boy’s 
birth under inauspicious stars ; the repaying of 
debts ; warding off the evil effects of bad aus- 
pices ; warding off the effects of magic practised 
by otliers ; performance of ceremonies connected 
with the birth, the naming, the saving, and the 
initiation of children ; the performance of petty 
sacrifices ; pacification on the occasion of many 
accidents, such as bleeding, the meeting with a 
demigod (Yaksha) and demon, an earthquake, the 
sight of a comet, lunar and solar eclipses, &c. 

Then follow similar but shorter summaries of 
contents of the other four Kalpa Sutras. 

As might have been expected, the Cominentary 
(which contaiius both the text and the explanation) 
comes to the help of the reader of the edition of 
the text published by Profs. Whitney and Roth 
by supplying more correct and intelligible read- 
ings. This is especially the case, so far as I have 
hitherto seen, in the last two Kdndas. In many 
places the readings of tlie iVISS. relied upon by the 
editors are confirmed, and in some places their 
emendations are shown to have been correctly 
made. Thus in Kdnda xix. 1, 3, Sayana reads and 
explains gamhliirenpasah instead of gamhMravepa- 
sali of the printed edition. In xix. 4, 1, 8, Sayana 
reads and explains md mrityorudagd vasam instead 
of md nirityorupagd va^am. In xix. 4, 2, 2, Sayana 
reads and explaras dvishatastdpayan. . . ivahhin 

santdpayaii instead of dvishtastapanam . . . 

ivdhliisantdpaya, which appears to have been sub- 
stituted as an emendation in the printed edition 
In xix. 7, lastver.se but one, instead of vo adamdnd 
Sayana correctly roads and explains vinlnuidtd. 
which is obviously the proper reading. 

From the Coriiiru ntary on tlio Rigveda we learn 
that Sa}^ana was the minister {dlnvrandliara) of 
King B u k k a; hero he calls himself the minister 
of King H a r i h a r a (Srimadrajadhirajaparamos- 
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varasri-HariharamaliaiAjasamrajyadhurandharena 
SS^yauach^ryena virachite madhaviye Afcharva- 
vedasamhitabhashye vedartbaprakase, &c., &o.). 

The MS. is not very old, but may have been 
■written within the present century. This justifies 
us in hoping that the missing portions of the 
Commentary may yet be found. But the portions 
in hand being on the most important parts of the 
Atharva collection, I propose editing the Com- 
mentary, incomplete as it is. 

From Sayana’s introductory verses already 
quoted it also appears that he was different from 
Vidyaranya. Popularly Sayana and Vidyfiranya 
are believed to be one and the same individual, 
and Sayana’s Commentary on whatever work is 
called Vidydranija-bhashya. Sayana’s respectful 
mention of Vidyaranya made in these verses now 
shows that the latter was a different individual 
from Sayana, and different again from Sayana’s 
Guru or Teacher, whom Sayana constantly men- 
tions and refers to in language worthy of the 
Divine Being only, under the name of Vidyatirtha- 
Mahesvara. 

Shankar Pandurang Pandit P 


With reference to the above, we have received 
the following communication from Mr. S. P. 
Pandit : — 

Since I wrote to The Acachm.j, I have been follow- 
ing various linos of search after the missing 
portions of Sayana’s Cornmcnlary on the Aiharva- 
Veda Samhitd, but regret that I have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining any of the portions which 
are missing in the MSS. already in my possession, 
except that on Kdnda xi. This was obtained from 
one of the sources which yielded the fragments 
described in the letter given above. Further 
search in the same places, though made with care 
and attention, has only made the hope of getting the 
needed portions of the Commentary less than ever 
likely to be immediately fulfilled. “It appears,” 
says my esteemed friend Mr. Narasimaiyengar, 
of the Mysore Comrais.sion, to whom I owe the dis- 
covery of the Commentary, “ heaps of Cadjan MSS. 
get spoiled and are thrown away into the Tunga- 
bhadra river periodically ! It is possible the 
missing parts were lost in the same way.” I am 
nevertheless hopeful that my enquiries in other 
quarters may yet succeed, and we may some day 
come into possession of the whole Commentary. 

Shankar P. Pandit. 

Poona, 27th August 1880. 

I have just read Prof. Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit’s able and interesting letter on the dis- 
covery of a MS. ofSfiyana’s Commentary on the 
Atharva-Veda- samhitd, and I feel tempted to say 

‘ The Acadermy, 5 


again what I said the other day, when I had jo 
announce the discovery of Sanskrit texts in Japan, 

“ It never rains but it pours.” After wc had been 
looking for years for a single MS. of Sayana’s 
Commentary on the so-called Fourth Veda, the 
same week brings us tidings of the discovery of 
two MSS. That a Commentary by Sayana or 
Madhava on that Veda had once existed could 
hardly be doubted, but in reply to repeated en- 
quiries addressed by me to my friends in India I 
always received the same answer, Non cst inventum. 
The reason why I did not give up my belief in the 
existence of such a Commentary was because, so 
far back as 1846, in some statistic accounts of Vedic 
literature sent to Mr. J. Muir, and published by 
him ill the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
not only the name of the author of the Commen- 
tary, scil. Mfidhava, but the number of lines of his 
Commentary on the Samhitd and on the Brdhmana 
was mentioned — viz., 80,000 for the former, 20,000 
for the latter. That information seemed to me 
so important that I thought it right to call the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars to it afresh, p‘ar- 
ticularly of those who were exploring India in 
search of MSS., and had it published therefore 
once more in my Introduction to the Science of 
Rclipion, 1873, p. 109. But though my friends 
Dr. Buhler, Kielhorn, Burnell, and others have 
kept a keen look-out for “ Sayana on the Atharva- 
Veda,” and though rumours of its existence 
reached them from time to time, nothing tangible 
has ever come to light. So late as March 10, 1874, 
Dr. Burnell, that most indefatigable explorer of 
the ancient literature of India, wrote to me from 
Mangalore : — “ For the same reason I doubt the 
report of the Benares Brahmans to Dr. Muir*about 
an Atharva-V eda Commentary. I have so often 
had tales told me quite as precise which 1 have as- 
certained afterward.s to be untrue th-at 1 am very 
little iuclined to believe mere assertions.” (See 
Preface to the sixth volume of my edition of Rig- 
Veda, p. xvii. note.) Now, at almost the same 
time that Mr. V. N. Narasimaiyengar discovered 
the MS. in Nandi Nfigari described by Prof- 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Dr. Buhler writes to 
me that ho had an offer from a learned Brahman 
at Madras of a copy of Sayana’s long-sou ght-for 
Commentary on the Atharva- Veda, written in the 
Grantha alphabet. While the copy in Nandi 
Nagari is incomplete, that in Grantha is said to be 
complete, so that Dr. Biiblor hopes we may at last 
obtain, not only the missing Kuntapa hymns, but 
also a more readable text of the nineteenth book of 
the Atharva-Veda than that hitherto accessible. 

In the same letter (dated Ahmedabad, May 7, 
1880) in which Dr Buhler informs me of the dfs- 
I June 1880. 
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covery of the Grautha MS. of Sayaaa, he sends me 
several other items of information which may be 
of interest to Sanskrit scholars, and which I feel 
at liberty to publish. “ Among our new finds,” 
he writes, “ you will see a long list of Vedica. 
There is a Pada-pdtha of the Mantras of the 
Maitrdyaniya Samliitd which is unique. It seems 
most opportune, as Dr. Schroeder intends pub- 
lishing the book. I found that in Gujarat, north 
of the NarmadS, there are still many Maitrayani- 
yas, among them three so-called ^uklas, who 
recite the whole Samhitd from day to day. 
The others know little of their sacred writings. 
The Northern Atharvavedins are really, as the 
Charana vyuhodjhdaJiya asserts, all Paippaladins. 
But as they have lost their books they study the 
SaunahaSaihliitdorthe Saw/titoof any other Veda.” 
“ What I have bought this year of Vedica consists 
of nearly one hundred numbers. For the other 
Sastras there is also some now material, even some 
historical texts, and such scarce worhs as the 
Panchasiddhdntikd of Var^hamihira. The Sdsvata 
Kosha, according to Aufrecht the oldest Kosha, 
has been found. A little time ago a portion of a 
very old MS. of S^yana’s Commentary on the 
Jliy-Veda- samhitd was brought to me. It is 
written initio saec XV ! I collated some passages 
with your edition, and found that the MS. be- 
longed to what you designate as the 0. family. 
It is wonderful that that family should be so old. 
I shall go on collating some more of it.” 

The same letter contains some very important 
information about the discovery of new inscrip- 
tions and their bearing on the date of Buddha’s 
death in 477 n.c. ; but in regard to these matters 
I do not like to anticipate Dr. Biihler’s own 
statements. 

What is a matter of real congratulation in these 
discoveries is that they have been made on the 
very spot where they were expected to be made, 
and that hope deferred has at last been rewarded. 
We seldom find what we are looking for in exactly 
the place where we think it ought to be, and 
therefore the discovery of Sayana's Commentary 
on the Atharva-Veda, after thirty-four years of 
search, in the South of India, i.e., in e.xactly the 
locality where it ought to have been, like the 
discovery of Sanskrit texts in Japan, is the best 
encouragement that could have happened in this 
field of research. 

I cannot close this letter without stating that 
not only Japan, but China, too, is at last surrender- 
ing some of the literary treasures which, begin- 
ning with the first century of our era, and not 

‘ From The Acadoiii]/, Juno 12, 1880. 

- Soe Mem. siir h’s Cont. Occ. tom. I. p. 43ti : also pp. 
30, and 319, tom. II. p. 224 . — Ed. 


with the seventh, were poured into it from India. 
I have now the Sanskrit text of the Vajra- 
chchhedika and some other Sdtras published in 
China, and I hope soon to find leisure to report 
more fully on those new tromailles. 

F. Max Muller. 

Oxford, June 5, 1880.^ 


CINDEEELLA— HEPHAESTUS— KU VERA. 

Rev. S. Beal writing to the Academy (July 3, 
1880, p. 11) thinks “we may find a probable ex- 
planation of the story of Cinderella in the far East. 
If we take the Russian variant Chornushka, which 
according to Ralston is deriv’ed from cliorna, 
‘ black,’ her connexion with the figure known in 
J.apan as D ai G a k f’ — the ‘ Great black one’ is 
at once suggested. Dai GakP is worshipped there 
as the god of riches. He is represented as a little 
man with a large sack on his shoulders and a 
hammer in his hand. His proper place is in the 
kitclien, and he is always found placed near the 
hearth.” Hwen Thsang mentions him as Chin- 
wang, and he is described’ “as a little black 
figure seated on the hearth and called Mahakala 
{the miyhty hlack one).” “ In every case he is repre- 
sented as a little dwarf, two or three feet high.” 
Now in S’mith’s Dictionary of Biog. and Mythology, 
art. ‘Hephaestus,’ we find that “the Greeks 
frequently placed small dwarf-like figures of this 
god near the hearth, and these dwarfish figures 
seem to have been the most ancient.” Hence, adds 
Mr. Beal, “ in Aristophanes, Aves 435, we have the 
expression nh-qa-iov rov eVtoTaro, where eTriaTaTqs is 
thus described by the scholiast : ‘ simulacrum 
luteum Yulcani quod prope focum collocari solebat, 
idque sic dictum fuisse quod Yulcauus esset 
(TnaraTys, i.e. praescs et inspector ignis sive 
foci’ {vide Suidas sub eTrnrrdrTjs, and Spauheim ad 
Callimachim, p. 172). And now, taking Max 
Muller’s derivation of Hephaestus from yavisMha, 
i.e. the youngest, we have some light let in upon 
the question why Cinderella, who answers to the 
Norse Boots, is described as the youngest child and 
always sitting in the hearth® among the ashes.” 

“ But again, as to the connexion of Cinderella, or 
rather Cendreusette and the other variants, with 
the cow. This is at once explained by the myth 
that Hera was the mother of Yulcan. In the 
later form of the myth she was his hushand-\csB 
mother, and under this form she is represented as 
disliking him on account of his deformity. This 
appears to be the origin of the idea of the step- 

^ See Mr. Lang’s paper in The Academy, June 26, 1880, 
p. 474. 
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mobher’s dislike to the cinder wench. But Hera 
under the form of lo, and in other ways, is figured 
as a cow. The cow spinning the kilo of cotton* 
refers plainly enough to the moon threading her 
coursff through the stars at night, while her death is 
explained by her monthly disappearance. Instead 
of ‘ light’ then, I would take Cinderella to denote 
‘ fire,’ or ‘ flame,’ which dies out and becomes black 
in the form of cinders, but when revived is beauti- 
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ful in its golden dress ; and as the deformed V ulcan 
becomes the husband of the lovely Aphrodite, so, 
by an easy change of sex, Cinderella is chosen by 
the beautiful prince to be his wife. 

“The identity of the Indian VaUrdvana with 
the Greek Hephaestus, is proved by the derivation 
visrdvas ‘ the renowned,’ which is identical with 
the Homeric epithet, wepneXurds, always applied 
to Vulcan.” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Literary Eemains of Dr. Theodore Goldstucker, 2 

vols. 8vo. W. H. Allen & Co. London : 1879. 

Goldstiicker’s premature death on the 6th 
March 1872, was a heavy blow to the progress of 
Sanskrit studies in England ; his conscientious- 
ness and energy impressed all those in communi- 
cation with him, and his disinterestedness had 
much effect in raising the tone of Oriental studies 
in England, where selfish motives, not love of 
scientific truth, are too often the inducements to 
follow unattractive courses of study : the results 
of this offer a sad contrast to the work done in 
other countries. 

The views Goldstucker adopted in respect of 
the value of the work of the native commentators, 
are already quite obsolete, and it would be difficult 
now to find a single scholar who follows him. 
Ho held the native commentaries firr above the 
results attained by means of scientific philology, 
and said (e.g.) : “ when modern Sanskrit philology 
affords the spectacle of writers haughtily exag- 
gerating these shortcomings, and combining with 
their would-be criticisms the pretence of esta- 
blishing the true sense of the Vedas without the 
assistance of Madhava, a mere comparison of the 
commentary of the latter with what the European 
public is called upon to accept as its substitute, 
adds a new testimony to the vast superiority of 
the Hindu scholar over his European antagonists’’ 
(vol. I. pp. 101-2). The results already attained 
by European philologists are decisive on the 
(juestion, and Goldstucker, if now alive, would, 
probably, materially modify the strong views he 
held. But his opposition did much good in its 
way, as the philologists liad to look earnestly to 
the solidity of their work, and thus it happens 
that the dispute has been finally decided on really 
solid grounds. In this respect, Goldstiicker’s 
papers are rather valuable as materials for history 
of the past than as helps for the present. 

In other respects, every Sanskritist will wel- 
come these two volumes as valuable helps in 
present difficulties. 


The first volume contains contributions to the 
Encyclopoedia Metropolitana and Chambers’ Ency- 
cZopcecZia, and consists of sixty-eight articles, some 
of considerable length, especially one on the Vedas. 
The Editor has carefully annotated these, and 
drawn attention, where necessary, to the results of 
more recent research ; it thus constitutes a small 
Indian Encyclopcedia. 

The second volume contains six longer Essays, 
and a philological note. Among these are the 
famous Essay on Hindu Epic Poetry, originally 
published in the Westminster iteview, and the 
remarkable pamphlet on the Deficiencies in the 
Present Administration of Hindu Law, which is 
just as true now as when it was written ten 
years . ago. But if slow in coming, its result is 
certain. 

It will thus be seen that a really excellent work 
has been done in bringing together papers of such 
value, and which were so inaccessible before, for 
the most part. But a little more might have 
been found ; in Triibner’s Record (e.g.) there 
are several summaries of papers which Gold- 
stiicker read before the Philological Society, but 
never published, and there is, also, his most re- 
markable review of Max Muller’s Prdti^.dlcliya 
of the Rigveda, printed in the Academy of July 
9th 1870, which might well have been included. 
The biographical notice prefixed (16 pp.) is excel- 
lent; it is no secret that it is by the sympathetic 
and most competent pen of Dr. E. Eost. 

An occasional error remains to be corrected here 
and there, e.g. the statement (I, p. 276) that the 
Adbhuta-Brdhmana is probably recent, and that 
it is not mentioned by Sdyana ; it is part of the 
Shadvimga which Sdyana does mention. 

All Sanskritists will welcome those volumes an 
a worthy memorial of a true scholar, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. J. F. Fleet will now see his 
way to bringing out Goldstucker’s Sanskrit 
Grammar. 

A. B. 


‘ In the Mentone version given by Mr. Lang. 
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COLLECTED BY Mbs. F. A. STEEL, WITH 

F.E.G.S., M. 

No. 1. — Folk-Tale. 

The Siory^ of Bopo LucM or Bopo the Triclcster} 
/^NCE upon a time, five or six marriageable 
girls went to tbe well to draw water, and 
began talking of their betrothals tmd weddings. 
Said one, “ My uncle* is coming soon, and lie will 
bring me the finest clothes imaginable.” Said 
another: “ My uncle-in-law’ is coming soon, and 
will bring the nicest, most delicious food you can 
think of.” Saida third, “Well, my uncle is 
coming, I know, and is sure to bring the rarest 
jewels in the world.” 

But Bopo Luchl, the prettiest of them all, was 
silent. She was an orphan, and had no one to 
make a marriage for her. But she was proud, 
so she said gaily, ‘ ‘ And my uncle is coming too, 
and will bring me fine dresses, fine food, and 
fine jewels.” 

Now a wandering pedlar of the kind called 
Wanjara® who sell Surmd^ and sweet-scented 
oils, wax and cosmetics, was sitting near the 
well, and heard what Bdp6 Lfichi said. He was 
a ihag^ in reality and was very rich. The very 
next day he disguised himself, and came to Bopo 
Luchi’s house, bringing with him fine dresses, 
fine food and fine jewels. Everything was there 

^ Notes, criticisms, or remarks will be gladly received by 
tbe compilers. 

® This story is not very common or well known. It was 
told by an old peasant from the Kasdr district near Lahore. 

® B5pd LUcM, luchA, fern. liicM 

Paiyabi adjective signifying “ wicked, worthless, unlucky.” 

bdbd or MM ‘sister, mother,’ Paig. term of 

endearment. b6pAl common girl’s name, Panj. In 

Hindi ^ ^ ^ hdhH, h'tbt or hoho is an elder 

sister, lady ; bo also the breasts. According to the 

school girls, Firdzpdr, bopo means a babbler and with 
the addition of IdcM would mean a trickster. — E. C. T. 

* 1.0 rndmU, mother’s brother. — R. C. T. 

’ ^ PatiauhrA or PatiaurA, husband’s 

or father-in-law’s younger brother, Panj. pati is 

husband, master, lord, Panj. = Sansk. — pati, husband 
lord, etc., share, to rule. — B. 0. T. 

or I j ira.njdrd. or BanjArA, Panj. a 

wandering pedlar dealing in spices ; also a seller of grain, 
or wemaj or banaj is a bargain, trade. — R. C. T. 

1 surmA, antimony used for blackening the 

eyelids. _ 

» yS^i Thag Hindi and Panj. a deceiver, whence that 
class of robbers who deceive and strangle travellers. The 
Hindi and Panjabi connected words are ^*<11 thagyA Hind. 


NOTES BY LIEUT. R. C. TEMPLE, B.S.C., 

R.AS., &c.^ 

just as Bopo Luchi had said. He told her that 
he was her father’s brother who had been 
away ia another place for years, and now had 
come back to make her marriage with one of 
her consins, his sons. 

B6p6 Luchi was ever so much pleased, packed 
up her belongings in a bundle, and set off witb 
tbe thag. But when they were on the road a 
crow sat on a branch, and croaked — 

Bopo LucM ! 

Aqloh ghulM, 

Thag ndl iliag% gayi. 

Bopo Lucli 1 ! 

You have lost your wits, 

You have been deceived by a thag.” 

“ Uncle,” said Bopo Luchi, “ that crow croaks 
funnily, what does it say ?” “ Oh,” answered 
the thag, “ all crows make that noise about here.” 

A little further they met a peacock. As soon 
as it saw pretty Bopo Luchi it began to scream — 
Bopo LucM ! 

Aqloh ghutM, 

Thag ndl thagi gayi. 

B6p6 Liichi ! 

You have lost your wits. 

You have been deceived by a thag.^® 

and Panj. a thief, rogue, fern. thagnt. thagt, 

thag At tbe practice of murdering by thags, deceit ; 
thagnd, to deceive, with causative thagAshA and 
Ij thagiuAnA ; ^ and thagA jdnA and 

thag And to bo deceived; Sansk. stkag a rogue. In 

the Indian Penal Code a thag is defined as being a person 
habitually associated with others for the purpose of 
committing robbery or child-stealing by means of murder. 
-R, C. T. 

CthutM, second person singular 'past tense, local 
FirdzpAr pronunciation ; ghuthnd Panj. to fail. 

ghAthA jAnAto be lost. Proper Panj. form is 
ghusnd to fail. in Hindi is to thrust 
oneself in, to enter, lhagi gayi you have been 

deceived. See note 8. if ^ Uiag ndl, Panj.=Hindi, 

thag s6 with or by a thief. Dr. Fallon, New Diet. 
Hindust., says ndl ia of Hindi origin, but I cannot find 
the word in Kellogg’s Hindi Oramma/r. — R. C. T. 

See Note 9. 
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“ Uncle,” asked B6p6 Luchi, “ that peacock 
screams funnily, what does it say ?” 

“ Oh,” answered the thag, “all peacocks make 
that noise about here.” 

A little further they met a jackal — no sooner 
did it see pretty Bopo Luchi than it began to 
howl — 

Bopo Luchi ! 

Aqloh cjliiitlii, 

Thag ndl thagi gaxji, 

Bopo Luchi ! 

You have lost your wits, 

You have been deceived by a thag.^'' 

“ Uncle,” said Bopo Luchi, “ that jackal howls 
funnily, what does it say ?” 

“ Oh,” said the thag, all the jackals make 
that noise about here.” 

Then they arrived at the Thag’s house, and 
he told her who he was, and that he intended 
to marry her himself, and she wept and cried. 
Then the Thag went out and left her in charge 
of his old, ever so old, mother. Now, Bopo 
Luchi had such beautiful hair that it reached 
down to her ankles, but the old mother hadn’t 
a single hair on the top of her bald old head. 

“ Daughter,” she said, as she was putting the 
bridal dress on Bopo Luchi, “how did you get 
such beautiful hair?” 

“ Well,” said B6p6 Luchi, “ my mother made 
it grow. She pounded my head in the mortar^® 
for husking rice, and at every stroke she gave 
with the pestle my hair grew longer and longer. 
It is a plan that never fails.” 

“ Perhaps it would make my hair grow,” 
said the old lady. 

“ Perhaps it would,” said Bopo Luchi. 

So the old woman put her head in the mortar, 
and Bopo Luchi pounded it so hard that the 
old woman died. 

Then Bopo Luchi dressed the dead body in her 
scarlet bridal dress, seated it on the low bridal 
chair, and put the spinning wheel in front of it. 
Then she drew the veil well over the dead 
woman’s face, put on the dead woman’s clothes, 
and taking her bundle of things stepped out of 
the house as quickly as possible.^® 

“ Bee Note 8. “ 

) I ukhU Hind, a ndortar, and a 

pestle" Hind. — R. 0. T. . - 

The word used for the bridal chair is pirM, this 

with its diminutive trM is a low seat or stool with a 
back like a chair used by women. The word is universal in 
Boany forms in Hindi and Panj. zapicthd, ptdo and pirhiyd. 


On the road she met the Thag who was return- 
ing with a stolen mill-stone on his head. She 
was dreadfully frightened, so she slipped behind 
the hedge so as not to be seen. The thag did 
not know her in his mother’s dress, but thought 
she was some strange woman from another 
village, so he slipped behind the other hedge so 
as not to be seen. And so it was that B6p6 
Luchi ran away home safe. 

When the thag came to his house he saw the 
figure in bridal scarlet'* sitting on the bridal 
chair spinning, and thought it was Bopo Luchi. 
So he called to her to help him down with the 
mill-stone. But she didn’t answer. So he 
called again, but still she didn’t answer. Then 
he got angry, and threw the mill stone at her 
head. The figure toppled over, and lo! it was 
not Bopd Lfichi but his own mother ! Then 
the thag wept and beat his breast, for he 
thought he had killed her. But when he found 
out Bopo Luchi had ran away, ho determined 
to bring her back somehow. 

Now Bopo Luchi felt sure the thag would try 
and carry her off, so every night she begged a 
night’s lodging in a friend’s house, and so her 
own little bed in her own little house stood 
empty. But at the end of a month she had 
slept in every friend’s house for a night, and 
was ashamed to ask any of them again. So 
she determined to sleep at home whatever 
happened, but she took a bill-hook to bed with 
her. In the middle of the night four men came 
and lifted up her bed, and the thag was behind 
her head. BSpo Ldcht pretended to bo fast 
asleep till they came to a wild deserted spot, and 
then she whipped out the bill- hook, and in a 
twinkling cut off the heads of the two mon at the 
foot of the bed. Then she turned round quickly, 
and cut off the head of one of the men at the 
head of the bed, but the Thag who was the fourth 
ran away, and scrambled up a tree like a wild 
cat before she could cut off his head. 

“ Come down,” said Bopo Luchi, “ and fiffht 
it out.” 

But he wouldn’t come down. So Bopo Luclu 
gathered all the sticks she could find, piled them 

The Sansk. form -is pUh a seat. The diminutive pirM 

also means the pangs of childbirth, etc. but this is probably 
qmte a different -word connected with the Sansk. V 
pidh, to he afflicted, suffer pain. — E. C. T. 

'‘ The bridal scarlet, a universal custom among all 
Fanjab tribes and classes. Every bride, however poor 
wears a dress of scarlet and gold for six months, and if 
rich for two years.— E. C. T, 
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round the tree, and set fire to them. Then the 
tree caught fire, and there was so much smoke 
that the Thag was obliged to throw himself 
down and was killed. Then B6p6 Luchi went 
to the Thag’s house and carried off all the gold 
and silver jewels and clothes. And after that 
B6p6 Luchi was so rich that she could marry 
any one she pleased. 

No. 2: — Folk-Tale. 

The Sparrow and the Grow. 

This is a very common tale among Hindus and 
Muhammadans in the Pirozpur, Sialkot, and 
Labor districts. 

A sparrow and a crow once agreed to cook 
KhijrV' for their dinner. The crow brought 
pulse^ and the sparrow rice, and the sparrow 
cooked the hhijri. When it was ready the crow 
came to claim his share. “ No,” said the . 
sparrow, “ you are dicty, go and wash your 
beak in the tabk yonder, and after that sit down 
to dinner.” 

So the crow went to the tank, and said — 

TA Ohhafpar Das, 

Main Kang Das, 

Deo paneriyd, 

Dhoweh chuoheriyd, 

Khdweh Jchijeriyd, 

Dekh cldriyd kd chucTila, 

Main kdng sapariyd.’^ 

khijrl properly khichri, a dish of rice 

and d41 (U I the peas of various pulses prepared for cook- 
ing, etc.). Khich/ii is usually prepared from mUng 

pulse (Panj. muwyf), but some versions of this tale 

make it to be made from the mdnh (Paiy. = Hind. 
^U>o nui’&sh) pulse. — R. C. T. 

^ ij \ ^ ^ mting or tna’9.sh It dAl^ 

see note 1. — R. 0. T. 

® U* • Jd 

Ij j.ij 0 

•sa 

chhap’par Panj. a tank, 1^ kdng or kdn 

Panj. a crow = Hind. I kaxvwd. pdneriyd and the 

other words b chucliervjd khijerixjd are 


You’re Mr. Tank, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

Give me water 

That I may wash my beak, 

And eat my khijri. 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow. 

But the tank said : “ I will give you water if 
you will go to the deer, break off one of its horns, 
and dig a hole in the ground close by me, and 
then I’ll let my water run in clean and fresh. So 
the crow went to the deer, and said — 

Tu Hiran Dds, 

Main Kdng Dds, 

Tu deo singanva, 

Main hhoduh clialarwa, 

Nikdliih panarwa, 

Dhoweh chunjarwa, 

Khdweh khijarwa, 

Dekh chiriyd kd chuchla. 

Main kdng saparioa* 

You are Mr. Deer, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

You give me a horn, 

And I will dig a hole, 

And take out the water, 

That I may wash my beak'. 

And eat my khijri. 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow. 

merely made to assume this form for the song and represent 
respectively b pdnt, water, ^'*3^ chonch (Panj. 
chxing), a bird’s beak, and khijri, while 

the final word sopariyd represents the Arab. adj. 

ol.o sdf, clean. — R. C. T. 

yi 

yd 

if bj^ 

I y \Si (f 

In this song and those following it the rhyming fanciful 
termination is Ijjl orica, tbe terminal words being vX*** 
stfty, Panj.=IIind. a horn, Panj. a hole, 
and the remainder as before. — R. 0. T. 
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But the deer said — “ I’ll give you my horn 
if you will give me some buffalo’s milk, for then 
I shall grow fat, and breaking my horn won’t 
hurt me.” So the crow went to a buffalo and 
said — 

Tu Bhaihs Bus, 

Main Kang Bus, 

Tu Mo dudharwa, 

Pildweh liirnarwa. 

Torch singarwa, 

Khodeh chalarwa, 

NiJcuUh panarwa, 

BJioweh cJiunjarwa, 

Khdweh khijarwa, 

Bekh cliiriyd kd cliuclila. 

Main Udng saparwa,^ 

You are Mrs. Buffalo, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

You give me milk, 

That I may give it the deer to drink, 
And break his horn, 

And dig the hole, 

And take out the water. 

And wash my beak, 

And eat my khijri. 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow. 

But the buffalo said — “ Bring me some grass 
first, and I’ll give you milk.” 

So the crow went to some grass, and said — 
Td Ohds Bus, 

Main Kang Bus, 

Tu dbo ghasanva, 

Fdivch Ihaiiisariva, 

Ohoweh dudharwa, 

Pildweh liirnarwa, 

Torch singarwa, 

Khddih chalarwa, 

Nikdlm •panar'tca, 

(JO I ^ p 

remainder aa before. In this tbe new terminal words are 
/'A dMh, milk, and iVJr hiran, a deer.— E. C. T. 

* I D" -P 
I J P 


Blvweh clninjarwa, 

Khdiveh hliijarwa. 

Bekh liiriyd clcd cliuchla 
Math kung saparwa^ 

You are Mr. Grass, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

You give me some grass, 

That I may give it the buffalo, 

And take her milk. 

And give it the deer to drink, 

And break his horn, 

And dig the hole. 

And take out the water, 

And wash my beak. 

And eat my khijri, 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow. 

But the grass said — •“ Get a spade first, and 
then you can dig me up.” 

So the crow went to a blacksmith, and said — 
Td Lohur Bds, 

Main Kdng Bds, 

Tu deo pharwa. 

Main klwdun ghasarwa, 

Kliildwm hhaihsarwa, 

Chdweh dudharwa, 

Pildtveh liirnarwa. 

To nil singarwa, 

Khodeh chalanva, 

NikdUh panariva, 

Bhdweh chunjarwa, 

Khdweh khijariva, 

Dekh cliiriyd kd chiichla, 

Main kuhg saparwad 
You arc Mr. Blacksmith, 

I am Mr. CroAv, 

You give me a spade, 

And I will dig the grass. 

That 1 may give it the buffalo to eat, 

remainder asbefore. Terminal words are (j<» ^4^ jTids, grass, 
'bhaihs a buffalo. dMh, milk. p6,%vi'‘h 

hhaihsarwa — that the buffalo may obtain it. f' G pdnd 
to obtain. cMwoii Panj. (Hind. dohnd) 

to milk, chhnd Ilind. is to ooze. — E. C. T. 

’ I j vy 

I t>i J 

remainder as before. — E. C. T. 
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And take her milk, 

And give it the deer to drink, 

And break his horn, 

And dig the hole, 

And take out the -water, 

And wash ray beak, 

And eat my khijri. 

See the bird’s playfulness , 

I am a clean crow. 

“ With pleasure,” said the blacksmith, “ if you 
will light the fire and blow the bellows.” 

So the crow began to light the fire and blow 
the bellows, and in so doing fell into the middle 
of tl)e fire and was burnt. 

So that was theend of him, and the sparrow ate 
all the khijri. 

No. 3. — Folk Tale. 

The Lord of Death} 

Told by a North- West® boy, who heard it 
from his grandmother : — 

Once upon a time there was a road, and 
every one who travelled along it died. Some 
said they were killed by a snake, and others 
said they were killed by a scorpion. 

Now a very old man was travelling along the 
road, and he sat down on a stone to rest, and 
on the stone beside him he saw a scorpion as 
big as a cock, and as he looked at it, it changed 
into a snake. He was wonderstruck, and deter- 
mined to follow it to see what it really was. 
So he followed it at a little distance. 

One day it went into an inn and killed 
several travellers ; another day it crept into the 
king’s house and killed him. Then it crept up 
the waterspout to the women’s rooms, and killed 
the king’s young daughter, and always when 
the sound of weeping and wailing arose, it went 
on its Avay. All this time the old man followed 
it, but never spoke, so it took no notice of him. 

Then in the road came a broad deep river, 
and the snake changed to a handsome buffalo 
with brass necklace and bells. Now on the 
bank of tlie river sat some poor travellers who 
had no money to pay the ferry ; when they saw 
the buffalo they said, “ This beast is going to 
its borne across the river ; let us got on its 
back and bold on to its tail, and so get over 
the stream.” So they got on its back, and 

* I Malik-ul-rnaut—tlae Lord of Death, a 

common object of belief.— II. C. T. 


held on to its tail, and the buffalo swam bravely 
with them to the middle of the river. Then it 
began to kick till they bad to let go ; so they 
were all dimwned, but when the old man who 
was following in a ferry boat got across there 
was no buffalo to be seen, only a beautiful ox. 
A peasant saw the ox wandering about, and 
being struck by covetousness, lured it to his 
house. It was very gentle, and suffered itself 
to be tied np with the other beasts ; but in the 
middle of the night it changed into a snake and 
bit all the cattle till they died. Then it crept 
into the house, and killed all the sleeping 
folk. After that it escaped. The old man 
followed it, but never spoke, so it took no notice 
of him. 

Presently they came to another river, and 
then the snake changed into the likeness of a 
beautiful young girl covered with jewels and 
fair to see. Now two brothers, soldiers, came 
that way, and as they approached the girl began 
to cry. “What is the matter,” asked they, 
“ that you so young and beautiful sit by the 
river alone ?” 

The girl answered — “ My husband was even 
now taking me home, and there was no ferry 
boat, so be went down to the stream to look, 
and fell to washing his face, when be tumbled 
in, and was drowned. I have neither friends nor 
relations loft.” Said the eldest of the brothers, 
who was enamoured of her beauty, “ Come 
with me, and I will marry you.” “ On one 
condition,” said the girl, “you must never ask 
me to do any hou.scbold work, and whatever I 
ask for, yon must give me.” “ As a slave will 
I obey you,” cried the cider brother. “ Then 
go and fetch me a draught of water from the' 
well,” said the girl, “your brother shall stay 
with me.” 

The elder brother did as he was bid, and 
went to the well. Then the snake girl said to 
the younger, “ Fly with me, I love you. I don’t 
care for your brother. It was only a trick to 
get him away.” “Nay,” said the younger, 
“you have promised him, and are now as my 
mother. ’ ’ 

Then tlie gii-1 -was angry, and began to weep 
and wall, and when the elder l)rotlier came back 
with the water, she cried “ Oh ! wdiat a villain 

' rarhi’l — properly Eastern, but applied in 

tlie 1‘anjiib to the inhabitants of the North-West 
Drovinces. — It. C. T. 
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this is. Ho asked me to fly with him, and bid 
me leave you, my husband.” Then there was 
great anger in the elder brother’s heart, and he 
drew his sword and fought all the day long with 
his brother, till in the evening they both died. 

Then the girl changed to a snake again, and 
afterwards to an old, old man with a white 
beard reaching to his waist. At last the old 
man who had followed the snake so long took 
courage, laid hold of him, and asked — “ Tell me 


who you are.” The old, old man said : ** Some 
people call me the Lord of Death, and I go 
about to bring death to the world.” Then said 
the old man — “ Give me death, for I am old and 
have followed you far.” But the Lord of Death 
said : “ Not so. I only give death to those 
whose years are full, and you have yet sixty 
years of life before you.” Then the old, old man 
vanished, but whether he was the Lord of Death 
or a devil, who can tell ? 


THE YERAKALA LANGUAGE. 

BY THE REV. J. CAIN. . 

Whilst staying a few days in Rajamahend- 
rivaram (Rajahmundry) in 1879, I was asked 
to help in drawing up a vocabulary of the 
E r a k a 1 a language to be sent to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras. Two of the As- 
sistant Masters of the Provincial College did 
most of the work, my part being chiefly that of 
suggesting the line of questioning the intelli- 
gent Yeraka brought to us. These two Masters 
afterwards drew up an interesting paper, which 
was sent to the Dir. Pub. Instr., Madras. Pro- 
bably the information w'o gleaned on that 
occasion may be of use to some of the readers of 
the Indian Antiipianj . For other notices of these 
people see vols. III. p. 151, V. p.,188, and VIII. 
pp. 106, 21 9. They must not be confounded with 
another class — ’the Elakalavandlu, a people 
who eat rats, hence their name ; elalca = a rat ; 
although the Erakalavandlii will not disdain 
the flesh of the mangoose and cat. 

Amongst themselves they call each other 
‘ Kuluvaru,’ but the Telugu people call them 
Erakavaru or Erakalavaru, and this name has 
been derived from the Telugu word eruha, 
which means knowledge or acquaintance, as 
they are great fortune-tellers. 


Ava 


English. Erakaia. 
Father Tiipan 

Mother Tai 

Father (fa- 
miliar term) 

Mother (fa- 
miliar term) 

Elder bro- 
ther 

Younger , _ , . 

brother \ onabi 

Elder sister Akka 
Younger 
sister 


Tamil . 
Tagappan 
Tai 

Appan 


Arama Ammai 


Anna Annan 


Tevise 


Tambi 

AkkM 
; Tengachchi 
1 Tangai 


Telugu. 


Amma 

Anna 

•Tammadu 

Akka 


English. 

Erakala. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Wife 

Fonda ^ 

Pendati 

Pendu 

Pendlarau 

Husband 

Monfigam 

Mogadu 
r Tata 
iTatayya 

Grandfather Tatam 

T&tan 

Son 

Moganu 

Magan 

Daughter 

Mogulu 

Magal 


Brother-in- 

law 

> Mechchunu Machchinan 

Father-in- 

law 

^ Mama 

Maman 

Mama 

Son-in-law 

< Merumo- 

Marumagan 


( ganu 



Daughter- 

7 Merumogu 

.- Mamma 

gal 

in-law 

5 lu 



Grandson 

rdtam 

Peran 


Grand- 

? Peti 

Petti 


daughter 

Uncle 

s 

Sottara 



Sister-in- 

law 

^ Nanga 

Nangai 


Person 

Keruvu 

Per 


Boy 

Guntam 



King 

Raragada 



Ear 

Kadana 

Ka^u 


Eye 

Kan 

Kan 

Kannu 

Mouth 

Vai 

Yai 

Vai (Norn) 

Nose 

Mflkana 

Mflkku 

Mukku 

Hand 

Kei 

Kai 

Kai (Cheyyi 

Leg 

Kal 

KM 

Kalu 

Tongue 

Nak 

Nakk 

Naloka 

Tooth 

Pelu 

Pal 

Palin 

Head 

Ondu 



Finger 

Elu 


Vein 

Neck 

Kcgan 



House 

Udu 

Vidu 

Vidu (a cit} 

Entrance 

Vasali 

Vasal 

Vakili 

Ox 

Madu 

Madu 


Sheep 

Adu 

Adu 


Pig 

Pandri 

Pandri 

Pandi 

Gat 

PfluG 

Pflnai 


Fish 

Mina 

Min 

Mitiariiu 

Crane 

Kokku 

Kokku 

Koiiga 
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English. 

Erakala. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Crocodile 

Modala 

Modalai 


Dog 

Nai 

Nai 


Mongoose 

Kiri 

Kari 


Squirrel 

Ani 

Ani 


Eat 

Bni 

Eli 

Elika or Eluka 

Bird 

Kunzu 

Kurruvi 


Snake 

Tona 



Hair 

Mogaru 

Mayir 


Stone 

Kellu 

Kallu 

Eallu (Eai) 

Tree 

Maram 

Maram 


Leaf 

Ela 

Ilai 


Branch 

Komthu 

Kombu 

Kommu 

Unripe ) 

Letakapana 


Leta [young) 

frifit ) 

mu 



Fruit 

Pagam 

Param 


Bark 

Beradu 


Bora(iu 

Toddy 

Odu 



Palmyra ? 

Panjedi 

Panaimaram 

tree 5 

Panamaram 


Grass 

Gaddi 


Gadcii 

Eice 

Erise 

Arisi 


Eice(boiled) Sdru 

Soru 


Oholam 

Cholam 

Cholam 


Eagi. 

Kevuru 

Kevuruku 


Plough 

Nagali 


Nagali 

Salt 

Nonan 



Knife 

Kolle 



Sun 

Proddu 

Porudu 

Proddu 

Sunshine 

Oga 



Moon 

Nela 

Nila 

Nela 

Eiver 

Ar 

Aru 

Eru 

Tank 

Eri 

Eri 


Well 

Gen (Ira 

Kindru 


Water 

Tanni 

Tannir 


Earth 

Terra 

Tarai 


Footstep 

A(iugu 

A<ii 

A<iugu 

Mountain 

Kon(ia 

Kundra 

Kon(Ja 

Stream 

Nag 



Eain 

Maga 

Marai 


Mat 

Taapa 


Tsapa 

Sweetness 

Tipu 

Titippu 

Tipu 

Sour 

Puli 

Pnh 

Puli 

Bitter 

Kechchu 

Ktisappu 


Whiteness 

Yalapu 

Y eluppu 

Yali (Telia) 

Black 

Kar 

Karu 

Kar (Nalla) 

Great 

Bern 

Peru 

Peru (Pedda) 

Small 

Chirn 

Cbinna 

Chiru(chiima) 

Yellow 

Manza 

Mauzal 


Bed 

Erra 


Erra 

Male 

Avala 

Al, an 



Notins. 

riural number. 

The plural terminations resemble the phiral 
terminations of Tamil nouns far more than 
those of TeluKU nouns. The principal plural 


endings are gain, g, lu, maru, and ni. Gain, g, 
and lu seem to ho pluralising particles of the 
neuter and rnaru and ru epicene pluralising 
particles. 

Kegan, adu, kapanam, and madu all form 
their plural by the addition of golu. [Tamil 

gal]- 

JJdu, kunzu, modala, nal, pellu, ondu, elu, 
and kalu by the addition of g only. [In com- 
mon Tamil the / of gal is little heard.] 

Kei vai, pwie, pandri, ar, er, vasili, kari, ani, 
and eni by affixing lu, as in Telugu. 

Tapan, ava, tembi, annum, fatayn, appa, akka, 
ievise, pondu, monagam, magnnu, and ynagalu, 
by the epicene pluralising particle m aru. 

Gender. 

There seems to be “no mark of gender 
inherent in, or inseparably annexed to the 
nominative of any noun.” The prefix avali is 
used to denote the masculine gender. 

Case. 

“ All case-relations” seem to be “ expressed 
by means of postpositions or postpositional suf- 
fixes.” With the exceptions of Iceili, kovi and 
ynudu most of these sufiixes are the same as 
used in Telugu. This may perhaps be due to 
local influence, and further south other forms 
may be used. One paradigm is given : — 

Nominative. Sedi. 

Accusative. ^edive. 

Instrumental. ^edikeili. 

Conjunctive. Seditoti. [odu. Tam.'] 

Dative. Sodiki. [ku. Tam.'J 

Ablative of motion. Sodinunclii. [nindii. Tam.] 

Genitive. Sedimudu. [udaiya. T«m.] 

Locative. Sedikoli.. [ul Tam.] 

Yocative. Socli. 

The neuter demonstrative gentives are ad and 
ayyalu. As will be seen below ad is he, and 
ayyalu they. 

The Adjective. 

The two Assistant Masters above mentioned 
thought that “adjectives generally appear to 
be formed by adding a and i either to the crude 
form or the crude form modified by doubling 
the final consonant, or by adding some inflexional 
increment as ttu." But I think I should pre- 
fer seeing a larger vocabulary of adjectives 
before coming to a decided opinion. 
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The Numerals. 



Fast Tense. 

Englisli, 

. Erakala. 

Tamil. 

Telugn. 

Canarese. 

English. 

Ycralcala. 

One 

Ondu 

Ondrn 

Oka Ondu Ondu 

I saw 

nenu pate 

Tvro 

Rendu 

Iran dll 

Rendu 

Eradu 

Thou sawcst 

riinu pata 

Three 

Mudu 

Mdnru 

Mndu 

Muru 

Ho saw 

ad patch u 

Four 

Nalugu 

Nalu 

Naliigu 

Nalku 

Wo saw 

nangal pato 

Eire 

Anju 

< Eindu ? 
<Anju S 

Eidu 

Eidu 

You saw 

They saw 

ningal patanga 
ayyalu patchum 

Six 

Aru 

Am 

Aru 

Aru 


Future Tense. 

Seven 

Ogu 

Em 

Edu 

Elu 

I will see 

ncnu pakko 

Eight 

Ottu 

Etta 

Eniinidi 

Entu 

Thou wilt see 

ninu [lakka 

Nine 

Onbadu 

Onbadu 

Tomraidi 

Ombhattu 

, He will see 

ad pakoku 

Ten 

Pottu 

Pattu 

Padi 

Hattu 

We will see 

nangal pakko 

Twenty Iruvadu 

Imbadu 

Iruvai 


You will see 

ningal pakkanga 

Thirty Mnppadu 

Mdppadu Muppai 


He will see 

ayyalu pakakum 

Forty 

Naluvadu N&rpadu 

Nalabhai 



To eat. 



The Pronoun. 



Present Tense. 





I eat 

nenu unduketikkire 

English. 

Yerakala. 

Tamil , 

Telugu, 

Thou eatest 

ninu uuduketikkira 

I 

nenu 

yan, nS,n 

nenu 

He eats 

ad unduketikkiru 

My 

nanga 

en 

na 

We eat 

nangal undukotikkiro 

Me 

nainia 

enno 

nannu 

You eat 

ningal undiikctikkiranga 

We (exclusive) 

nangal 

nam 

meinu 

They eat 

ayyalu undukcbikkiriun 

(inclusive) nangal 

nangal 

manamu 


Past Tense. 

Our (exclusive) nambar 

naramadaiya 

ma 

I ate 

nenu undo 

(inclusive) nambar 

nam 

mana 

Thou atest 

ninu unda 

Us (exclusive) 

nangal va 

nam me 

maminunu 

He ate 

ad iindchu 

(inclusive) 

neiigalva 

nciigalai 


We ate 

nangal undo 

Thou 

ninu 

ni 

nivu 

You ate 

ningal undanga 

Thy 

ninga 

iinnoflay'a 

ni 

They ate 

ayyalu iindchum 

Thee 

ninna 

unnai 

ninnu 


Future Tense. 

You 

ningal 

ningal 

miru 

I will eat 

nenu unke 

Your 

ningal 

ungalodaya 

mi 

Thou wilt eat 

ninu unka 

You 

ningalna 

ungalai 

mimniunn 

He will eat 

ad ungaku 

He 

ad 

avail 

vadu 

We will eat 

nangal luiko 

His 

asaga 

avanudayya 

vani 

You will cat 

ningal imkanga 

Him 

atta 

avail ai 

vani 

They will cat 

ayyalu iinkakum 

They 

ayyalu 

avar, or 

varu 

The liitiiiitive seems to be formed by addintr 



avargal 


a to the root, 

and the verbal noun by adding 

Their 

a saga 

avariidayya 

vari 

tarn or dam to the infinitive, as in Telugu. 

Them 

asal, or 

avarai 

varini 

Having seen 

= pati ; seeing = patiketi. 


asalgalna 



I'he similarity of, the termination il-hir to 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are 

ad and I’cZ, 

the Q’amil cannot but strike the most cai’cles.s 

the Interrogative ed. 


1 

li.stener. The addition of h to the root in form- 





ing the future 

is said to be not iinknoivii in 


The Verb. 


some old Taraii 

1 words. It is not — alia ; there 


To , 

see. 

i 

is not — ilia. 

[In old Tamil, vnga — ‘ T sliall 


Present Tense. 

1 

j 

eat,’ iingurn — ‘ - 

wo shall cat’.] 

Bugliah. 


Y erakala. 




I see 

nenu 

patikkore 



The Adverb. 

Thou seest 

ninu 

patikatikkira 


This IS generally formed a.s in Telugu by 

He sees 

ad patiketikkiru 


adding ga to adjectives and nouns. 

We see 

nangal patiketikkiro 

Probably vocabularies gathered from districts 

You see 

ningal patiketikkiranga j 

farther south 

might give slightly different 

They see 

ayyalu patiketikkirum 

results. 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 

BY HENEY H. HOWOETH, E.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 95.) 


II. 

Having discarded the earlier part of the 
genealogy of the Mongol Imperial house as 
really belonging to the Turks, we will resume 
our story at the point where we showed there 
was an actual break in the legendary descent. 
As we have seen the Saga makes Dobo Mergen 
marry Alun Goa. 

The Yuan-ch' ao-pi-shi goes on to say that 
once when Dobo was hunting on the hills 
Tokhochakh,^ he met a man of the district Uri- 
angka,® who was cooking a stag which he had 
killed. Dobo having asked him for some of it, 
he detached the offal for his own use, and pre- 
sented his guest with all the rest. Dobo tied 
it on his horse, and wended homewards. On 
the way he met a poor beggar with his son. 
The former said he belonged to the tribe of 
Makhali Bayau. He asked him for the deer, 
offering his son in exchange for it. This was 
agreed to by Dobo, who accordingly took the 
boy home with him, and brought him up in 
his house as his attendant. Ssanang Setzen, 
who mentions this boy, calls him Makhali of 
the race or tribe Bayagod.* The Bayagod 
are elsewhere named by him,* They were 
doubtless the Bayaut of Rashidu’d-din, who 
says they were divided into two sections, the 
Jida Bayaut living on the river Jida, doubtless 
the tributary of the Selinga so called, and the 
Kehrun Bayaut living on the steppe or plain.' 
Abulghazi has corrupted Kehrun into Mekrin.* 
The Bayaut were very probably a Turkish tribe. 
According to the Yuan-ch' ao-pi-shi, after the 
death of Dobo Mergen, Alun Goa had three 
sons, named Bukhu Kataghi, Bukhatu Saljii 
and Budantsar — the Bughu Khataki, Bughu 
Saljigho and Budantsar Mong Khan of Ssanang 
Setzen.' This posthumous birth aroused the 
suspicions of Belgetei and Begontei, her older 

* Probably some part of the Kentei chain. 

* This name merely means ‘ woods’. The name Uriang. 
knt or ‘woodmen’ was however specifically appbed to 
certain tribes, one of these, to which the famous Mongol 
leader Snhntai Behadur belonged, was the guardian of 
Chinghiz Kh&n’s tomh. According to Rashidu’d-din this 
tribe was descended from those who came out of Irgeneh 
Kun (Erdmann, op. cit. p. 196) by which, as we have seen, he 
means the Turks, and to this day the Turks of the Chulim 
are called Uriangkhai by their neighbours, from living 
in woods, but the people referred to in the passage we 
are discussing were probably the southern Samoyedea 


sons, who began to talk together, and to suggest 
that their guest, the boy Makhali, might know 
something of the paternity of the new arrivals ; 
whereupon their mother, who was cooking some 
hard-frozen mutton, summoned them to her, and 
explained how during several nights a man of 
a blonde complexion had entered her yurt or 
tent through the hole in its summit, and that 
a ray of light which came from him penetrated 
her womb, after which he disappeared in the 
sunlight in the guise of a yellow dog. “ It is 
quite plain,” she added, “ that the throe boys are 
of divine origin, and you cannot compare them 
to ordinary people. Wlicn they become kings 
and princes you will recognise this.” Then 
telling them all to cling together, and relat- 
ing to them the world-famous parable of the 
bundle of ^faggots, which when tied together 
could not be broken, while each individual 
stick was exceedingly frail, she died. This 
is the story as told in the Yuan-ch' ao-pi-shi. 
The story, it will be seen, makes Budantsar, 
who is treated as the stem -father of the 
Mongol Imperial house, the son of Alun Goa, 
and a divine father, and clearly establishes the 
fact which we argued iu the former paper that 
the Dobo Mergen and his ancestors are really 
strangers to the pedigree ofthe Mongol Emperors 
which begins de novo with Alun Goa. The 
story of the supernatural birth of her sons has 
its parallel in several other Eastern tales. The 
Siamese story of Sommonasodom, who was born 
of a maiden who had been fertilised by the 
sun, is a case in point. Elsewhere we have in 
the sagas of the origin of the royal dynasties 
among the northern frontagers of China several 
parallels. Tan-che-ho-wi, the leader of the 
Sianpi, was conceived by a widow, into whose 
open mouth a thunderbolt entered while she was 
gazing upwards. Apaokhi, the founder of the 

or Soyots, called Urian^kut-Pishch by Rashidu’d-din, and 
Uriangkhai to this day by the Chinese. They live between 
the Sayanian mountains and the Khanghai and Altai 
chains on the river Tes, which flows into lake Ubsa, and 
the Bachkus which falls into the Altan or Telezkoi lake. — 
Asia Pohjglotta, pp. 146 and 224. 

® Op. cit. p. 50. 

* Op. cit. pp. 89, 183, and 251. 

“ Kelireh means a plain ; Erdmann, Vollstandige Veler- 
sicht, etc. p. 155. 

® Op. cit. Ed. Desmaisons, p. 60. 

’ Op. cit. p. 59. 
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Khitaii dynasty, was the outcome of a virgin 
who had been impregnated by a ray from the 
sun. ® 

Similar stories are told about Aishin Giyoro, 
the reputed founder of the present Manchu 
dynasty, but the legend which has the most 
analogy with the one we are discussing, and 
from which the latter was probably derived, is 
that referring to the early history of the Uighurs, 
tlie dominant Turkish race in Eastern Asia, in 
the eaidier half of the ninth century, and who, 
as I have shown, were identical with the nation 
called Bede in the Mongol legends. Of this 
legend we have two rescensions, one of them is 
derived from an inscription discovered during 
the reign of Ogotai Khakan, the successor of 
Chinghiz Khan on the site of Karakorum as 
reported by Rashidu’d-din. This inscription 
mn as follows : “At a place oalled Kumlanju 
situated at the junction of the rivers Tula and 
Selinga, which rise in the Karakorum piountains, 
there were two trees close together, ojie of them 
a fistuk tree, resembling a pine, evergreen like 
a cypress, and with cone-like fruit ; the 
other, a wild pine. Between these two trees a 
hillock appeared, upon which a stream of light 
descended from heaven ; whereupon the hillock 
began to grow, and marvellous things were 
seen about it. Just after the lapse of the period 
of a woman’s pregnancy, the hillock opened, and 
five hillocks resembling tents were seen. In 
each tent was a little boy ; and to these boys the 
people paid the greatest re.spect. The youngest 
of them, called Buku-tegin, was very intelligent, 
and subsequently the Uighurs made him their 
Khan.”'* 

The other rescension of the Saga is preserved 
in the biography of the Uighur chief Barchu 
as given in the Yuan-shi. In this we read that 
there was in the country where the Uighurs 
originally lived a mountain called Ho lin,“’ from 
which the two rivers Tula and Selinga take their 
rise. It happened once in the night-time that 
a stream of light fell from heaven upon a tree 
standing between the two rivers, whereupon the 
tree began to swell like a pregnant woman, and in 
nine months and ten days gave birth to five sons. 

* Brdmaun, Ttmvdsehin der Unerschiitterlichte, p. 637 

Brefcschneider, NaUcei of Medieval Geography, Yc. 
p. 12(i. 

i. e. tho Chinese form of Karakorum. 

Id. pp. 120 aud 131. 


The youngest received the name of Buko Khan ; 
he was afterwards elected king, and subdued the 
neighbouring countries.^' The mound or tree 
which became pregnant when struck with a sun- 
beam, and bore five sons, is n.ssuredly the proto- 
type of Alun Goa and her five sons, a conjecture 
which becomes almost a certainty when wo find 
that two of these sons are given the name of 
Bukhu or Bughn, which was the very name 
borne by the stoin-fithor of the Uighur kings. 

The two sons whom Alun Goa had by Dobo, 1 
believe to be an importation into the legend. 
They were perhaps evolved by some mistake out 
of Belgetei and Bekter, brothers of Chinghiz 
Khun, to whom we shall refer presently. 

The whole tale therefore crumbles into legend 
directly wo apply criticism to it, and the only 
part of it of any value is the fact which it ap- 
parently attests that the Katakins, Saljiut, and 
Mongols wei’e the three senior tribes of the 
Alongol confederacy, and that the Mongols 
claimed a divine origin for their race, whence 
the name of Nirujis or Naranu, i.o. children of 
light or of the sun, applied by Bashidu’d-dm to 
all the true Mongols Avho traced their mythical 
descent from Alun Goa. Ra.shid treats her as 
ail historical person, and she also heads the 
genealogy of the Mongol Khuns given in the 
Yuan-shi. The former argues that from the his- 
tory of Chingiz Khan preserved in the Imperial 
Treasury, and from the evidence of very old 
witnesses she lived four centuries before hi.s 
time, and during the domination of the early 
Abassides and Samanis.^® It is more interesting 
to turn to the Mongol reports as to her origin. 
Rashidu’d-dm states more than once that she 
belonged to the tribe of the Kurulas, but he does 
not name her father or grandfatlier.'* 

The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-ahi gives more details. It 
says that in former times the ruler of Kolbar- 
kuchin, Bargudai Merdan, had a daughter 
called Bugoljin Goa,“ whom he gave in marriage 
to Khorilartai Mergen of the horde Khoritii 
Madun called Khoritai Mergen of the Khoyar 
Turned tribe by Ssanang Setzeii. Their daughter 
was Alun Goa. It having been forbidden 
to capture sables in the district of Khoritu, 

i.e. from the Altan Defter. 

D’Oheson, Uistoke des Mongols, tom. 1, p. 2-1 note. 

Abulghazi, ed Desmaisons, p. 04, note 8. 

“ The Baraghojiu Goa of the Altan Topchi and 
Ssauang Setnen. 
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Madun Khorilartai had moved with his family 
to the neighbourhood of the Burkhan mountains, 
where he had heard they were plentiful, and 
where the ruler was called Shinchiboyan. 
Let us now try and analyse this statement. 
Kolbarkuchin or Gol Barkuchin, i. e. the river 
Barkuchin, was a famous feeder of lake Baikal, 
and is still known under the name of Barguzin 
or Barkujin, giving its name to the town of 
Barguzinsk, while from it the country south-east 
of lake Baikal is still known as Bargn or 
Barakhu.'® It is called the plain of Barga by 
Marco Polo,^’ and is called Bargujin Tugum by 
Rashidu’d-din.^* Georgi in describing the river 
Barguzin says it is so called by the Buriats and 
Tunguscs, who are thinly scattered along its 
hanks. It springs from a small lake in the 
mountains. These mountains also give birth to 
the Maslen, a feeder of the Angara and the China 
which falls into the river Witim. The river and 
its tributaries water a district, part of which is 
very fertile, and is called the steppe of Barguzin. 
The district, especially on the banks of -the 
Chirkan and Koluktei, two small feeders of the 
Barguzin, is covered with traces of ancient 
agriculture and with graves similar to those on 
the Argada and Karga. These graves are marked 
by stone mounds. In these are found weapons, 
stirrups, etc. The remains of fields shew the Bar- 
guts to have been agriculturists. Small plough- 
shares of cast ii'ori are still found in them, and there 
is a tradition that they could make cloth out of 
birch trees. These primitive inhabitants who in- 
habited the district before the Tunguses are called 
Bargutsin the local traditions.^® Thisagrees with 
the statement of Rashidu’d-din, who calls the 
inhabitants of this district Barguts, and devotes 
two paragraphs to thorn, apparently making two 
distinct tribes out of them. I have little doubt 
that they were the ancestors of the Bargu 
Buriats, one section of whom, according to the 
(Ihinese geographical work translated by M. 
Hyacinthe Bituriski, and appended to Tim- 
kofski’s Travels by Klaproth, lives on the right 
bank of the Animr (the Argun) in the country of 
the Solons,'^^ while another lives to the north of 
lake Baikal and on the Lena. This latter speaks a 

Enliiiann, 7 cmiidftchin, p. 189, ucto -1. 

Marco I’oliJ. Vale’s oil, vot. I., p. 201. 

I'lrdinana, itcliei'.sic’/ii, etc. p. 121; Abulghazi, 

p. 49, niiti! 2. 

(u'arjri, vi.l. 1, pp. 12.2, 127-8. 

Knlmauii, op. at. p. 59 ami 119. 


rough dialect, and is still Shamanist, and ignorant 
of writing, according to Schmidt.®* The Bargu 
Buriats are in fact very pure and unsophisti- 
cated Mongols. Rashidu’d-din links with the 
Barguts in one passage the Kurlunts, or as Von 
Hammer reads the name Kurolewauts or Kolow- 
rats,*® while in Abulghazi the name appears as 
Kurlut or Kurlat.®* This again is a name 
which has been duplicated by Rashidu’d-din, and 
no doubt connotes the same class as the Kurulas, 
a division of the Kongurut, In the notice first 
cited where he calls them Kuiiluuts, he says they 
lived near the Kongurut, the Iljigins*® and the 
Bargut. These tribes were allies, and had the same 
tamglia or seal.®® This notice is very curious, 
and it seems to follow that the Turkish race of 
.Kongurut was at this time divided into two 
sections, one living, as I shall shew afterwards, 
near the Khingan mountains, and the other in the 
country of Barguchin. The passage from the 
Yuan-cJi' ao-j)i-shi therefore means that a chief 
of the Kurulas, having married a daughter 
of the chief of the Bargut, became the father 
of Alun Goa. She was therefore in the legend 
the daughter of a Turkish father and a Buriat 
mother. As I said, Alun Goa is made the 
ancestress of the Mongol Khans in the official 
history of the house contained in the Yuan-sM, 
We must now devote a few more lines to this 
woi’k, laying Dr. Bretschneider under contribu- 
tion for the purpose. According to the Mimj- 
shi or official history of the Ming dynasty, the 
Yttan-sld was composed in the year 1369, the 
year after the Mongols were expelled from 
China, in which year the records of the thirteen 
Yuan emperors were brought together, and the 
composition of the history commenced under 
sixteen scholars superintended by Sung-lien and 
Wang Wei. The work was finally completed 
in the 6th month of 1370.®’ Dr. Bretschneider 
says the work was very carelessly composed. 
Several editions of the Yuan-ski "appeared 
during the domination of the Ming dynasty, 
while three have appeared during the domina- 
tion of the Manchus, one in 1659, another in the 
middle of the last century, and a third during 
the present century. The second of these w'as 

Tinik. op. (it. vot. II. p. 242. 

Itittovfi, .4,5 U’ii, vol. 11, p. 116. 

Erdinaiin, op. cH. p. .56. Op. cit.p. 60. 

““ A pootion of tlio Kunlurats. 

Ei’diuiinn, op. cit. p. 56. 

BrotsoUueider, Notices of Mediceval Oeogmphy, p. 4, 5. 
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composed duringthe reign of K’ien-lung, and was 
in the nature of an eclectic text. Upon it Dr. 
Bretschneider makes the following remarks ; — 

“ A learned committee consisting of Chinese, 
Manchns, Mongols, Western Muhammadans, 
etc. was appointed hy the emperor K’ien-lung 
to revise the Yuan-shi, and especially the foreign 
names of men, places, etc., occurring so frequent- 
ly in that book. These savants, in their refor- 
matory zeal, proceeded on the idea that all the 
proper names had been incorrectly rendered in 
the official documents of the Mongols, and had 
to be changed. They pronounced the same ver- 
dict with respect to the histories of the Liao 
and the Kin. Thus in the new editions of the 
histories of the Liao, Kin and Yiian, all the 
original proper names without exception dis- 


appeared, and were replaced by names of a new 
invention which generally have little resem- 
blance to the original.” 

My friend Mr. Douglas has kindly extracted 
from the 107th chapter of the Yuan-shi a por- 
tion of the genealogical table there given. This 
contains the names in duplicate, one no doubt 
in its original form and the other as revised 
by K’ien-lung’s commission. Visdelou appar- 
ently had access to tliis table, or to one similar 
to it, and he refers to it in his notes to D’Her- 
bolot’s Bihliotheque Orienfal. 

In the following table I have given the names 
as contained in the Museum copy of the Yuan- 
shi, which I have marked with an asterisk ; the 
variants as given by Visdelou I have given 
with a dagger ; — 


* Puku Hatachi, 
also called 
* Po ban ka, 
by Visdelou 
t Bo ban ka 


* Alan kuo ha 

I 


* Puku tu Salitsi, * Po tnan clia 

also called by Visdelou 

* Pu ku tu San li, f Bod ouandgiar 

by Visdelou I I 

f Po ha kouan salikii | j 

___ _ 

* Pa ka li tai ha pi tsi, + Jajilai, 

also called ancestor of tbo 

t * Pa lin si hi la tu kha pi hlu Jajilais. 


f Jajilai, who was 
oncointc when 
Bod ouan dgiar married 
her. 


* Ma ha to tan, T 
also called 

* Mi nan tu tun > 
by Visdelou called | 

t Yam li tu tun J 


t Mon a lun. 


* Tsi-nung-Ter khan, P ? P P P t*Na chin 

called by Visdelou 
t Ki ua-tul ban 

I 

t * Hai tu 


* Pai sun gur, 
also called 

* Pai chu wai, 
by Visdelou 

f Bai sim ghur. 

' * Tun pa khai 
also called 
t * Tun pi nai 


* Chai pur kan nu nur, 
also called 

Cha la kan ning ur. 


* Ni ku cha wur tu ti ko, 
ancestor of the 
Se chi hw la. 


* Ko tsi hu, * Ha ki li tsi li ko tan, * Hauchun, * Ha ta li tai, * Hor shi kwan, * Ko pa la khan 

also called also called also called also called also called also called 

♦ Na ko hoe, * Ko hwo la ki li tan, f # Ho chan t*Kha la la tai t * Hor chi kwan t*Ko pu liu khan 

called by Visdelou and by Visdelou V. id. V. id. V. id. also 

t Kbo mu hu f Kho hu la kii li tan * Ha ta li chi 
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I will now give the table aa reported by Eashidu’d-din, taking the names as read by 
M. Berezine : — ■' 

Dubun Bayan Alan Goa 


I J 

Bulgunut Buganut Bughun Khataki Bughu Salji Budanjar 


Buka 

Munnlun = Datum Menen 


I 


Buktai, 

also called Tukta 
Nachin 


Khaidu 


Bai Sankgur Jerke Lin Gun Jaujin IJrguz 


Tumena 


Sorgodulu Chino Kenduchino IJlukchino 

I 

Hambagai Kaan 


1 Joksu 2 Barim 3 Khajuli 4 Samkhajiun 6 Batkulgi 6 Kabul 7 Udur 8 Budiniaz 9 Ji.Llai 

gi™*" Khan Bayan Doghlan 

Khaiju " 

The genealogy as given in the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi : — 

Doben Morgan Alan Goa 


Belguuetai Begunetai Bukha Kataghi Bukhatn Salji Budautsar 


Barin Shuratu Khabichi Jajiratai 
Menan Tudun 

i 


Baaridai 


Khachi Elailuk Namolun Khachin Khachiu Khachula Khachiun Kharandai Nac ;liin Biialur 


Kaidu 


' . I I I I I 

Nayagidai Barulatai Yeke Barula Adavdai Budaaii TIrudai 

TJchegen Barula or Mankhutai 

Erdiantu Barula Adakidai 
Todoyan Barula 


Shizadai 

Dokoladai 


Genealogy in the Altaii Topch.i 
Dobo Mergon 


Alun Goa 


Bughu Khatagi 


Bughuchi Salji 


Budantsar 
Kabaclii Kulnk 

I 

Biker Bagliatur 

I 

-Maklia Duadr 

I 

! 

Khaji Kulak 

I 

Bai sail gur Dok.shin 
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Genealogy as given by Ssanang Sefczon ; — 
Dobo Mergen Alung Goa 


Belgetei Begoutiei 


Bugliu Khataki Bugliu Saljiglio Budaiitsar 

Mong Khan 


Bagharitai Kh&n isaghortu Kliabiohi Bagliatur Wajirtai, whoso 

I mother was a 

Biker Bagliatur concubine named 

I Budau. 

Makha Todan 


Khachi KdlAk 


The variations of these tables prove that the 
list is an artificial one, and when we criticise it 
closely, we shall find that it is a mere ethno- 
graphic table giving a conspectus of the various 
tribes deemed of pure Mongol blood, and has no 
farther value. The oldest and most reasonable 
rescension of the story is contained in the Yiian- 
ch’ao-jn-sM, while that reported by Rashidu’d- 
din, which is generally followed, is full of in- 
consistencies. Let us now continue the story. 
On the death of Alun Qoa her four elder sons, who 
looked upon Budantsaras a weak person, divided 
the heritage between themselves. He having 
philosophized on the old text of “ vanitas vani- 
tatis,” mounted his tawny horse with a galled 
hack and naked tail, which is called Godun 
Shagali in the Altan TopcJii and Uruk Sussuk 
by Ssanang Setzen, hied along the river Onon, 
and eventually arrived at Baljuna.'*® 

There he saw a hawk which had seized a 


Pallas in his list, obtained from a Kalmuk MS., gives 
the descents in very corrupt form as follows:— 

Egemtu Alan 
Kamala 

Bauza Munkhan 

Sabagai 

Sabagar 

Makbatodon 

Genediigen 

Barsbig Tordong Sbing. 

Sami. Hist. Nachrich, p. 7. 

Baljuna the Palitnn Alan of the Chinese, is a lake 
between the Onon and the Ingoda, from which the Tura, 
a feeder of the Ingoda, springs. Pallas describes it as being 
very extensive, and bordered by marshy places. It is situated 
on a wide grassy plain of considerable elevation, surrounded 
by mountains. Near the lake, and especially on its eastern 
side, are a great number of ancient tombs made with 
dressed stones, which Pallas in the evening mistook for the 
herds of the Buriats. — Pallas, Voyages, t. IV. p. 276. He 
mentions that similar tombs of a square shape, surrounded 
by dados, abound on the Chikoi, the Jida, the Shilka near 
lake Baikal on the Selinga, the Uda and the Ingoda (Id. 
pp. 268, 269 note). They doubtless belonged to the early 


Sbingkhor Dokshin.*® 

quail ; Ssanang Setzen says a kara Ichuru 
the Altan Topchi says a Goa-maral ('’ e. a fair 
hind). Having made a noose with hairs from 
his horse’s tail, lie cauglit the liawk, wliich 
he trained to limit for him. Ho al.so securod 
wild animals wliidi had been driven near liim 
by wolves, and appropriated the carcases of 
such as the latter had killed. In tho winter 
and spring ho flew his hawk at tho goose and 
ducks which abounded there, and killed a large 
quantity of them. He is said to have lived 
in a thatched hut. Beyond tho mouulain 
Duilyan was tho river Tunggeh,”‘ there 
there lived a tribe to whom Budantsar some- 
times repaired to obtain maro’s milk, mean- 
wliile his brother Buglia Khataki sot out to try 
and find him, and made inquiries from tho people 
of the Tunggcli, who said thoy did not know 
where he lodged, but that when the north-we.st 
wind blew, it sent foather.s of geese and ducks 


Mongols, and may be compared with those montiouod above 
as found by Georgi on the Barguziu. 

i. e. a steppe antelope. 

The former name is no doubt tho Duligun Buldagha 
near tho Onon of Ssanang Sotzon where Chinghiz Khiln was 
born, written Tie-li-vun-pan-ti hy the Chinese. Hyaciniho, 
quoted by D’Ohsson, vol. I. p. 36, note 1. The place is still 
known by the same name, and is mentioned hy il Russian 
trader called Yurinski, a native of Xortschinsk, who calk it 
Dilun Boldak, and says it is situated on the right hank of 
the Onon, seven versts higher than tho isliMid Yoke aral 
(t. e. great island) and throe versts from tho Koohnotshian 
guard house.— Erdmann, I'cm ndsclii u , p. ,672. O’Olisson 
says that Buldukin Mimgol means a hill (op. r)7. v(6. 1, p. 36 
note), and IVolff o^'pliuns tho whole ii'.vmo ns iiusining a 
molehill.— Wolff. Gesch. dcs Mongolen, p. Jl.'i. The river 
Tunggeli here means probably the Ingoda,, one of whoso 
head streams is still called Tanga. (Pallas, op. cit. vol. IV. 
p2226.) It is very curious that tho Ingoda, which was tho 
very focus of the Mongol country, and which is called Anjida 
by the Buriats, is never inoatioaed co wowin c so far as I 
know in any of tho Mongol histories, and I am dispo.sed 
to identify tho Tunggeli of these notices with the Ingoda. 
It 13 possible however that the Tunggeli may have beon one 
of the head streanas of the Kerulon. 
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like snow towards them, and they inferred he 
must live in that direction. Presently Budantsar 
himself appeared. As he and his brother were 
on their way home, he remarked that “ it was a 
good thing when there was a head on a man’s 
trunk, and a collar on his coat.” On being asked 
what he meant, he replied that the people on the 
Tunggeli had no chief, and that it would be easy 
to subdue them. On reaching home his brothers 
put Budantsar at their head, and together they 
returned and conquered the people on the Tung- 
geli. We are still clearly in the land of mere 
legend. Budantsar, according to Munshi, the 
author of the TarihJd Melivi Khdni, who calls him 
Buzenjir, means in Mongol a rhinoceros, and he 
argues that the prince wa»achially changed into 
that animal. Whatever the value of this ety- 
mology, it seems probable that the stories about 
his being fed in an abnoi mal manner during his 
exile were altered from the same Uighur saga, 
whence his miraculous birth was derived, where 
we read that “ the reign of Buku Khan was very 
prospei’ous, and he was marvellously assisted 
by throe ravens .sent by Heaven. They knew all 
the languages of the woidd, and brought him 
news whencesoever it was required.” — Bret- 
schneider, p. 127. If the Buku Khan of the 
Uighur legend be the same as the Pl-kie-ko-ban 
of the Tang Annals, ho lived about the middle of 
the 8th century a.d.' ''* That we arc still in the 
land of legend is best proved by the discordant 
testimony of the authorities as to the children of 
Budantsar. Eashidu’d-dln says he bad two sons 
Buka and Buktai. The latter name is given as 
Tuka by Abulghazi the former is another 
repetition of the name of the stem-father of the 
Uighur chiefs. The genealogy in the Yuan-shi 
gives Budantsar but one son, whom it calls Pa- 
ka-li-tai-ba-pl-tsi, which Hyacinthe gives as 
Bagaritai Khabichi. DeMailla’s authority gives 
the name as Capitsi Culup Patura.®” 

The Yuan-di’ao-^ii-slii calls him Barin Shura- 
tukliabichi. The Allan Topchi calls him Kabachi 
Kuluk, and gives him a son Biker Baghatur, 
while Ssanang Setzen calls him Bagharitai- 
khan Isaghochi, whom he makes the father of 
Khabichi Baghatur. 

These two authors therefoi’einti’oduce an extra 
generation into the pedigree not warranted by any 

Sonliofs’ i, Sup-pl. pp. 7Caud 77. 

” Op. cit. note 2;!7. 

=“ Abulgliazi, p. CG and note 4. 


of the other authorities, and we shall be most safe 
in following the Imperial list as published in the 
Yuan-shi, and making Khabichi the successor of 
Budantsar and the father of Makha Todan. 

The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi gives Budantsar two 
illegitimate sons. It says that when he con- 
quered the people of Tunggeli he seized a preg- 
nant female, who said she belonged to the tribe 
of Jarjium Adankha®" Uriangka. 

Having made her his wife she bore a son Jaji- 
ratai, who was the ancestor of the tribe of Jadar. 
He was the father of Tugu-udai, the father of 
Buri Bulchiru, the father of Kara Kadaan, the 
father of J a m u k a, who ruled the race Jadal. 
This illegitimate son of Budantsar, Wajirtai, 
scorns to be the same one who is called a little 
later in the Ynan-ch' a o-pl-.Ai i, Jauradai, and who, 
wo arc told, was legitimised by his father, and 
allowed to share in the family sacrifice to the 
shades of the ancestors. He is called Wajirtai 
by Ssanang Setzen, who tells us he was the 
ancestor of the family Wajirtai. These various 
names are no doubt C(piivalent to the Juriat or 
Jajerat of Rashidu’d-dln, who were the subjects 
of J a m u k a as above mentioned, but he makes 
the race descend from a son of Tnmench Khan, 
to whom we shall refer presently. The meaning 
of the genealogical puzzle probably is that the 
Juriats or Jajerats were treated by the Mongols 
as of doubtfully genuine Mongol blood, and we 
areiii fact told that on their father’s death Jauriat 
was driven out of his house as illegitimate by 
Budantsar ’s successor Khabichi. 

By a second side-wife Budantsar, according 
to the Yiian-ch'ao-pi-shi, had another sou called 
Baaridai, who was the ancestor of the tribe 
Barin. Baaridai’s son was called Cliedukulbok, 
who had many wives and children, from among 
whom was formed the tribe of Menian-barin. 
Rashidu’d-din, although he names the Barins 
among the Niruns or children of light, does not 
trace them to any eponymos like he does so 
many of the ocher Mongol clans, and it would 
seem from this entry in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi 
that they were not deemed of pure descent. 

Buktai, the second son of Budant.sar, according 
to Rashid, is not mentioned by the other aulliori- 
ties uidess his name bo a more corruption of 
Bagharitai. The Persian author makes him 

Op. cit. ix. p. 5. 

Adanklia is perhaps tlio moantain Adakhai north of 
Urga, whence the bead streams of the Karagol flow. 
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marry a Mongol, and become tbe father of 
Tajin, whom he in one place makes the an- 
cestor of the Taijnt. Elsewhere he confuses 
this Tajin with Nachin, the uncle of Kaidu. 
He says however that in the Altan Defter the 
Taijnt are made to descend from a son of Kaidu 
Khan, ’^ which is in accordance with the Yuan- 
rJi’ao-pi-shi, and there can be small doubt that 
the former statement is founded on a mistake. 

Let us now proceed. The genealogy in the 
Yaan-slii makes Bagharitai Khabichi be succeed- 
ed by Makha Todan, who is so called also by 
He Mailla, the author of the Altan Topcld, and 
Ssanang Setzen. In the Yuan-ch' ao-pi-shi he 
is called Menan Tudun. Hyacinthe gives the 
name as Minen Dudun, and Rashidu’d-diu calls 
him Dutum Menen.®* 

According to the Yuan-ch' an-pi-sld and the 
Chinese authorities Menan Tudun had seven 
sons. Rashidn'd-din gives him nine, which is 
no doubt a mistake. Their names, according to 
the first of these authorities, were — 1, Khachi 
Kniluk, the Kachi Kuluk of Ssanang Setzen, 
called Tsi-nung Terkhan in the genealogy in the 
Yuan-shi. 2, Khachin, who had a son named 
Nayagidai, so called because he liked to dress 
like a nobleman. He was the stem-father of 
the Nayakins. 8, Khachiu, who was called 
Barulatai, because he was bigas a child, and ate 
bis food with avidity. He founded the tribe of 
the Barulas. 4, Khachula, whose sons had a 
similar failing, and were respectively called 
Erdiamtu Barula and Todoyan Barula, i.e. 
Great and Little Barula, the ancestors of tribes 
so named. 5, Khachiun, who had a son called 
Adardai or Adarkadai, who loved trials and 
litigation, whence his name. He w’as tho 
ancestor of the tribe Adarkin. 6, Kharandai, 
wdio used to seize upon tho food belonging to 
others, whence his name of Budaan, and that 
of his tribe Budaat. 7, Nachin Baghatur, 
who had two sons named tJrudai and Manghutai, 
the ancestors of the Unit and Manghut. 
He had two other sons named Shizadai and 
Dokoladai.®® 

It is very curious that when we eompare 
this list with those given by Rashidu’d-din and 
in the Yuan-shi, we should find such a marked 
discrepancy. The latter authorities mention the 
names of these worthies, but they make them 

Vide infra. 

D’Ohsson, vol. I. p. 20, note 2. 


the great-great-grandsons of Menen Tudun, and 
not his sons. There is also a considerable varia- 
tion in the details. They omit tho eldest son 
Khachi-kuiluk. Rashid calls Hachin Jaksu, 
the Haan-s/u— Kotsihu. The former author 
makes him tho stem-father of the Nyakins, 
of the Uruts and Mangkuts. Hachin, Rashidu’d- 
din calls B a r i m ShiratuKainju, mixing 
up his name apparently with that of his ancestor 
Barin Shiratu Khabichi as given in the Yuan- 
ch'ao-pi-sTd. To him he assigns no descend- 
ants. He is not named in the Yuan-shi. 
Khachula, is called Ha-ki-li-tsi in tho Yuan-shi. 
Rashid makes him the ancestor of the Barulas. 
Sam Khajiun, Khachiun of the above list, is 
called Hauchun in the Yuan-shi. Rashid makes 
him the ancestor of the Hederkins, i. e. of the 
Adardai or Adarkidai of the same list. The 
Kharandai of the Yuan-ch' ao-pi-shi is called 
Ha-la-la- tai in the Yuan-shi ; Rashid calls him Bat 
Kulffi. ahid also makes him the leader of the 
Budats. He does not name Nachin at all. The 
Yiban-sld calls the 5th son df Tumena Kor-shi- 
kwan. Rashid calls the 6th brother Kabul Khan, 
the Kopala Khan of the Yuan-shi, the ancestor 
of tho Kaiats, the 7th UdurBayan the ancestor 
of the Jajerats or Juriats.*® The 8th Budanjar 
Doghlan, the chief of the Doghlats ; and the 
9th Jiatai, the leader of the Yissuts, or, as it 
is read by Erdmann, Baisuts. These three la.st 
sous are not named in the Yuan-shi. Again, 
while tho Yuan-ch' ao-pi-shi makes Kaidu Khan 
the son of Khachi Kuiluk, and therefore the 
grandson of Menen Tudun, a relationship con- 
firmed by the Yuan-shi, Rashidu’d-din makes 
him his son, — in which variations T have no doubt 
the Yuan-ch’ ao-pi-shi preserves the earlier and 
more trustworthy legend. There is another 
variation involved in this adjustment, which is 
interesting. The mother of Kaidu seems to 
have been a somewhat truculent person. She 
is called Monalun in the Yuan-shi, in the Kan- 
gmu, and by Rashidu’d-djn, while in the Yuan- 
ch' ao-pi-shi she is called No-ma-lun. The former 
is probably the correct form of the name, and 
may be compared with Altalun and Tumalun, 
the daughter and sister of Chinghiz Khan. 

Monalun was the heroine of a story which is 
related both by the Chinese authors and by 
Rashidu’d-din.but not in the Yuan-ch' ao-pi-shi, 

Nachin is the Mongol name for a bird of prey ( D’ Ohssou 
vol. 1, p. 28 note). ‘o Vide ante. 
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Rashid tells ns that on the death of her hns- theii- temerity and been killed. The Jelairs 
band, Monalun, who was very rich in horses followed up their victory, and killed Monalun 
and cattle, lived in a place whoso name is doubt- and such of her family as they could lay their 

fully read as Nush Argl, also known as the bauds upon. There only escaped — Kaidu, the 

Black Mountain, which was very fertile and infant son of her eldest son, who was hidden 

thickly strewn with cattle. At this time the away, according to Rashiclu’d-din in a skin 

Jelairs, who lived along the Kerulon, and con- for making humis in, and according to the 

sisted of 70 guraus or 70,000 families, were Yuan-shi in a bundle of faggots, — and Nachin, 

often at war with the Khitans, who then do mi- Monalun’s youngest son, who was then living 

nated over Northern China. The Khitans among the Bargut, where he was married, 

having sent a powerful army against them, the . When the latter heard of what had happened, 
Jelairs, who were separated from the invaders he returned to his mother’s yar/, whore ho found 

by the river, and thought themselves safe, took Kaida and a few women. Dotermined t<i 

off their caps, spread out their coats, and threw revenge himself, ho caught a horse which had 

ironical jibes at the Khitans, bidding them go been carried off by the Jelairs, and had twlc<i 

over and carry elf their horses and families. escaped, and mounting it went in pursuit ot 

The latter thereupon collected faggots and twigs, them disguised as a herdsman. On his way he 

and made rafts on which they crossed over, met two men — -father and son, who were hawk- 

surprised the Jelairs, and punished them se- ing and some distance apart. Seeing his 

verely, not even excepting the children. The brother’s hawk on the fist of the younger Jelair, 

survivors fled and sought refuge in the district he asked him if he had seen a herd of horses led 

where Monalun lived. There driven by hunger by a big boy pass that way, he replied he had 

they proceeded to dig for the roots of a plant not, and inquired in turn if Nachin had und 

called sudasim for food. This AI. Berezin with any wild ducks or geese. Nachin replied 

identifies with the Mongolian Sudu the sanguis- that he had, and offered to conduct him to 

uria carnea, whose imots are used as a suh- them. When they had rounded the bend of a 

stituto for tea.*' In digging for these roots the river, and wore out of view of the elder hunter, 

fugitives disturbed the ground where the sons Nachin fell upon the younger one, and killed 

of Monalun were in the habit of exercising him. Then tethering his horse and hawk to a 

their horses. Alonalnn, who according to the tree, ho wont to meet the father, whom he also 

Yuan-shi was of a truculent and irTitablc di.spo- slow. Going on again, became across a herd of 

sition, reproached them bitterly. She drove her horses in chai’ge of some Jelair boys, who were 

horses furiously over the trespassers, and killed amusing themselves by throwing stories at a 

several of them, and injured others. The Jelairs mark. Having drawn near them ho killed 

accordingly made a raid on the horses of her them also, and carried off the horses, with wfliich 

sons, and harried them. Thereupon they went and the hawks ho once more went home. He 

in pursuit without waiting to put on their now took the young Kaidu and the women 

armour. When Monalun heard of this, she told to his own yurt in the country of Barguzin, 

her daughters-in-law' to xmt the armour in carts, being the country of the Bargut already men- 

and to follow after their Imshantls, but it was tioned. 

too late. They liad already fallen victims to (To he c-onfiniml.) 

CHAMPANIR AND PAWAGADH. 

BY EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B. 

The reason w'hy those two most interesting first, Ayaligara, which is lO miles ; then second, 

places .are so seldom visited by Europeans, is Jerol,wliichiscalled8milcs,butisinoreiieavly 

probably the excessive badness of the road from lO miles; third, Kengari, which is lo luilo, 

Baroda to them, and the impossibility of and Champahir, which is as nearly as jiossible 

getting supplies along it. The direct distance another 10 miles. The road at first passes nearly 

to Cluiinpanir from Baroda is 31 miles, but by due east, by tlie European soldiers’ quarters 

the road it is about 38 miles. The stages are, at Baroda, and then by the se po> s liiu s. 

Sci* Eivluiuuu, 7 ciHudschciiy &c. ii. 511, note 1. 
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After this tho road turns to the north, and 
liecomes a mere village path full of deep ruts 
and holes, very narrow and passing between 
f Iiorn-bushes. Tho first village passed is called 
Samma, and then the Miihi river is crossed by a 
bridge. Cultivation is abundant up to the third 
.stage, when jungle coinmcuees and grows gra- 
dually tliickcr up to the ruius. About a mile 
IVom Champanir tlie road passes under an 
archway, on either side of which is a wall of 
t lie fort, which has been carried up the hills, 
lait is now broken down in many places. 
Several ruined mandirs and other buildings, 
one or two of them Maqbarahs of pirs, are passed 
before reaching the archway. After passing it 
the road has been paved, but is now in such 
s ruinous state that a traveller by (/an is shaken 
to death. On the left hand side of the road 
Ix'yond tho archway is seen an inner wall of 
the fort at from 50 to 100 yard.s, strongly 
built, about 25 feet high, and with bastions, but 
In’oken down in many places. After a mile 
fi’om tho archway, turn to the left through a 
iloul)lo gateway, tho first arch of which is 18 
feet high. Tlic walls are adorned with tho 
lotus, carved in the stone, and there is an 
Aralnc in.scription. Beyond this gateway, turn- 
ing to the left is the camping ground at 
Champanir, with some fine trees, and a dharam- 
sala not fit for Europeans, to the south. The 
miserable village which still exists at Champanir 
i.s to the north of the camping ground, as is 
also, what is called, the Juma Ma.sjid. This 
is the pihncipal thing to be seen, and it is indeed 
well worthy of examination. It is about 250 
yaixis from the camping ground, and is clearly 
u Hindu temple which has been converted by 
the iMu.sliras into a mosque. A very handsome 
dluu';inisala rvas included in the wall which 
surrounds the mosque, but this wall is now 
hi'oken down in parts. 

T1 LC dharamsala is to the east of the mosque, 
;iud ha.s a large dome, and four smaller ones, 
one at each corner like those so common in 
Upper India. Tho building is 18 feet high to 
the base, whence the dome springs. Tho base 
is 5 feet high, and tho dome itself is conjecturally 
1 5 feet more, so that the total height would 
be ;18 feet. The court of the mosque is sepa- 
rated from the dharamsala by a wall. This 
wall has 8 arehc.s, a large one 8 feet broad and a 
small one 5" broad alternately. The court of 
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the mosque measures 187 feet from north to 
south, and 122 feet from east to west. The 
principal entrance to the mosque is in the 
eastern face, and has two mimirs of stone, one 
on either side the door. Each minar has seven 
storeys, if the cone at the top be reckoned as 
one. The lowest storey is handsomely carved, 
with the flower pattern. The second and third 
storeys have projecting ruin.s at top, as has the 
fourth, but it is much wider. The fifth and 
sixth storeys have ruins sujiportcd by the phni- 
tain bracket, so common at Bi janagar, only that 
it has a twist. To the top of the fifth storey is 
76| feet, and above that to the top of the cone 
is 19 feet, making 95| feet for the total height. 
The carved base of the minars projects from 
the wall of the mosque with a semi- circle of 2l 
feet. The entrance arch is 14' 10" wide. The 
hall of the mosque has 88 pillars of Hindu 
architecture on either side, and tho roof is sur- 
mounted by .seven large cupolas, besides several 
smaller ones. There can hardly bo a doubt 
that it is one of those halls in Hindu temples, 
called “halls of a thousand pillars,” though in 
no one case is that exact number to be found. 
The hall measures 169 foot from north to 
south, and 79' 10' from east to west. In the 
western face are seven alcoves or niches, hand- 
somely carved. Tho central one is of white 
marble, the others of masonry. There is no 
mimhar or pulpit, and the lotus ornament is 
carved in relief in tho niches. Innumerable 
bats roost in the cupolas, and the floor below is 
covered with thoir deposits. The hall very 
much resembles that of the temple of Kalchand 
at Kalbarga, but is smaller. There is no in- 
scription. In the court is the tomb of a so-callcd 
pir, Jahan Shah. It should be added that the 
central cupola of the hall has three storeys 
from which galleries extend along the roof. 

The ascent of the mountain of Pawagadh is 
the next thing to be done, and it must bo iliade 
on tho north-east side. The height is 2,800 
feet, and tho summit will hardly be reached 
under three hours. After leaving the gate clo.so 
to the encampment, the road from the archway 
is crossed, and a dense jungle is at once entered 
upon, which is said to contain many tigers and 
panthers and a few bears. After crossing a 
succession of ridges, by a path resembling the 
bed of a mountain torrent, and paved with jag- 
ged pieces of rock, the first gateway is reached 
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ill iroiu 20 to 30 minutes according to tlie 
ability of tbe climber and the mode lie chooses 
to ascend. A clever pony lia.s ascended and 
cows have been driven up but wdtli groat difli- 
culty. In about 20 minutes after passing the 
first gateway, a natural scarp 20 feet high is 
reached, which is surmounted by a wall 12 feet 
high, crenellated in the usual style. Trees, 
long grass and creepers grow from this wall in 
a most picturesque manner. In one place a 
silvery grass hangs down 8 feet at least from 
the wall in a thick mass. The scarp is crossed 
and ascended by gate No. 2, called burlLiija. 
On the left of this gateway is a small pool of 
good water which drops from the ’svall on the 
left. Above to the left are seen two semicir- 
cular bastions, about 70 feet in diameter, but 
only 12 feet high. At this })laeo there are 99 
steps cut in the rock in tolerable repair, while 
many others have been broken. At the end of 
these steps is a third gateway, above which, at 
a distance of about 80 yards, is gateway No. 4, 
and hero the jungle ends for a short space and 
then begins again, but with larger and hand- 
somer trees. The path now leads between two 
walls, that on the left being 30 feet high. 
After a hundred yards the fifth gateway is 
reached, and at the same distance the sixth 
gateway. No. 7 is a quarter of a mile beyond 
this. On the left is a ruined house of Sindhia’s 
time in which three policemen and their families 
live. They say they never see or hear wild 
beasts. After this the jiath becomes much 
more steep, and the usual mode of ascent 
is in a rndnchi, which is simply a cushion 
supported by two long bamboos, with a bit 
of dirty cloth on which to rest one’s feet. 
There is no support for the back, consequent- 
ly, the traveller must cling to the bamboos, 
or risk falling out backwards. The path rapidly 
becomes more difficult, but the llhil bearers, 
small, thin, wiry men, spring from rock to 
rock with incredible agility. In some places 
the sides of the mountain are very precipitous, 
but the jungle veils the chasm. Above gateway 
No. 7 are three gTanaries, called mathai Wtliars. 
They are domed, and measure 30 feet square. 
'I’lieir walls are 5 feet thick, and they are used 
as offices by the English officials who go up to 
reside on the mountain. BeloAV them are 
reservoirs for water, and you cross the roofs of 
these to enter the hot liars. Along way above 


them to the right of the road are nine smaller 
hothdrs, called nau Idhhas. They arc the same 
as the low'er ones in all respects except being 
smaller. They are used by Europeans as re- 
sidences, but the wind blows evith such force as 
to render them very uncomfortahle. To the 
right of the kofhurs is the Champavati palace, 
consisting of a series of apartments on different 
terraces descending a long way and command- 
ing fine views. As the first syllable in the 
name of this palace is pronounced decidedly 
short, there seems good reason for thinking that 
it ought to be pronounced short in the word 
“ Champanir” also. It is true that in the lids 
Mala and other Avorks it is Avritten as if long, 
and a story is told of the name being taken 
from a minister named “ Chianpa” or “ Jhampa.” 
But considering how often such stories are 
invented by the Hindus, and how unusual the 
name is for a man, it may fairly be supposed 
that this story also is a fiction. “ Champa” is 
a common name for a place, and unless the 
word should be found Avritten Avith the long a 
in Amry old AAritings, the fair supposition is that 
the city was called from the jasmine plant 
which Avas common in the locality. No. 8 
gatcAvay is called the Makai Kothar gate, and 
beyond it is a wooden bridge Avhich leads to 
gatoAvay No. 9, called the Pattanpur gate, at 
which two-thirds of the ascent are finished. Ac- 
cording to the bearers the whole ascent extends 
tAvo has, and from the Pattanpur gate to the 
summit is one kos. After about 50 minute smore 
tho tenth gateAAny is reached, and this opens 
upon the great platform, above which is the 
scarped rock which contains the tcnqilc of 
Mahikiili. There is here a small tank about 
100 feet by 80 feet, on the edge of Avhich are 
some temples in ruins. One howermr is roofed, 
and has lately been repaired or rebuilt by Hindu 
merchants. So far, according to the Brahmans, 
tigers are known to come, but they do not 
ascend the steps which lead to the top of the 
rock on which is Mahakiili’s shrine. 

The ascent to this crowning plateau is by stone 
steps, very stoop, and consisting of tho folloAviiig 
flights 113 + 8 + C + 12 + 10 + 19 +3 + 4 
-f 3 + 3 + 3 + 4 + 11 + 11 + 3 + 7 = 22U, 
The first great flight has a siding 21 feef 
broad of atone. The last flight leads to gate No, 
11, after passing AAdiich the temple of Mabakiib 
is seen on the left. This temple is 04^ fed 
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from east to west, 18' 4' from north to south, 
and 17' 2" high. Over the vimdria is a sort of 
chamber 7 feet liigh, which is said to be the 
shi’iue of a hluhamadan pir. This holy man 
was called “Sajjaii,” and also “ Mania Salam,” 
and is said to have been a converted Rajput. 
Tliero is a female Muslim who attends on the 
.shrine. In the Mahakali temple there are gene- 
rally two Brahmans present wdio break up the 
cocoanuts offered, and receive money from the 
pilgrims. These Brahmans live in small cot- 
tages to the east of the shrine. The shrine 
it.self consists of a room with eight pillars, and 


paved with marble, where votaries assemble. To 
the left is a small recess where there is no image 
but a painting of the goddess. To the west of the 
temple there is a precipice of about one thousand 
feet, and on the brink of this is a pillar for lamps, 
the light of which must be seen at a very great 
distance. At this point there is a magnificent 
view. The scarped platform on which stands the 
temple of Mahakali looks as if it were formed by 
nature to have a citadel built upon it. The scarp 
is quite 200 feet high, and in the old time when 
the fortifications were entire, and wellgarrisoned, 
the place ought to have been impregnable. 


STORY OP THE MERCHANT WHO STRUCK HIS MOTHER. 
BY THE EEV. S. BEAL. 


“ I remember in years gone by, there were 500 
merchants in Jambudwlpa, of whom a certain 
one was the chief, his name wasMaitri (Sse-che). 
On one occasion, these merchants all assembled 
together, and began to consult how they might 
best embark on some expedition for the purpose 
of getting gain. Havhig agreed upon a voyage 
in a certain direction, and settled all prelimi- 
naries as to freight and provisioning the ship, 
they separated for a time, returning to their 
homes, to take leave of their wives and families. 

“Now at this time, Maitri went to see his 
mother, to get her permission and blessing ere 
he set out on the expedition contemplated. At 
this time his mother was living in retirement in 
the upper portion of the house, exercising her- 
self ill religious discipline [laws of purity and 
self-restraint]. 

“ Mmtri approaching her, addressed his mother 
thus ; ‘ Honoured mother ! [or, honoured 

‘ parent’] I am about to undertake a voyage 
by sea for the purpose of getting much profit. 
1 hope to return homo with gold, silver, jewels 
of every kind, and .so bo able to minister in every 
way to your comfort, and also to that of the 
members of my family [give me then your per- 
mission and blessing].’ 

“ Then his mother began to expostulate with 
him, and to say, ‘ Dear son ! why venture your 
life at sea ? Surely you have wealth enough at 
home, and every comfort and necessary without 
stint. You can easily afford to give what is 
necessary in religious charity ; there is no im- 
pediment in the way of your happiness {merit). 
Darling son ! dear son ! the sea is full of perils. 


boisterous winds, hungry and cruel monsters 
(fishes), evil spirits, Rakshasis, and ghouls ; dear 
son ! darling Maitri ! all these dangers infest 
the ocean ; and now I am getting old, and if 
you leave me now, although as you say you 
want to return a rich man to minister to my 
necessities, still the day of my death is so near, 
that all your pious intentions may be of little 
use to me ; stay, then, dear sou ! stay, to bo the 
comfort of my old age ! [And so she entreated 
him three times.] 

“ Then MAitri answered : ‘ Yes, dear mother, 
but still I must go ! think of the wealth I shall 
bring back, the gold and silver and jewels ! think 
how I shall be able to nourish and cherish you 
in your old age, and what gifts I can bestow 
in I’eligious charity.’ 

“ Then his mother arose from her seat, and 
threw her arms round his neck, and embraced 
him as she cried : ‘ Daiding son ! dear Maitri ! 
I camiot let you go ; I cannot give you leave to 
risk your life on the ocean just to seek for gain ! 
We have money enough, we have all we need at 
home ! I cannot let you go ! ’ 

“ Then Maitri thought thus : — ‘ My mother is 
cross with me, and does not want me to prosper, 
and so she forbids me go this voyage,’ and then 
he got angry, and pulling his mother to the 
ground, he slapped (Iciclied) her head, and rushed 
out of the house. 

“ Then the merchants having assembled on 
the coast, and offered their worship to the Sea- 
God, selected five men to superintend the various 
departments (as before), and set sail. But sad 
to say ! their ship was soon overtaken by a storm, 
and broke to pieces, and all the merchants ex- 
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cept Maiti’i were lost. But he, having clung 
to a plank, after tossing about on the waves for 
a long time, was at length thrown on the shore 
of an islet called Vaisvadipa [North island or 
islet]. So Maitri, having refreshed himself with 
some wild seeds and medicinal herbs growing 
on the shore, at length recovered his strength, 
and began to explore the neighbourhood of the 
spot where he had been cast ashore. At length, 
as he went on, he came to a southern division 
(fork) of the island, and there he saw a path 
leading right before him. Following the track, 
after a short distance he saw, from a slight 
eminence, a city immediately in front of him, 
shining like silver, extremely beautiful and 
glorious ! it was full of towers and palaces, sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall, and in every respect 
perfectly adorned [with lakes, woods, censers, 
flags, etc., etc.] and calculated for the unbridled 
indulgence of love and pleasure. In the centre 
of the city was a charming palace (called 
‘Merry-joy,’) built of the seven precious sub- 
stances, and most exquisite to behold ! 

“ And now, from the inside of the city there came 
forth four beautiful women, adorned with jewels, 
and every ornament calculated to please. Ap- 
proaching the spot where Maitri was, they ad- 
dressed him as follows : — ‘ Welcome, 0 Mfiitri ! 
let us conduct you within yonder city, there is 
no one there to interfere with us, and there is 
an abundance of every necessary for food and 
enjoyment. See yonder beautiful palace, called 
‘ Joy and Pleasure,’ constructed of the seven 
precious substances ! It is there we four live, 
wo rise up and lie down as we like, with no one 
to molest us ! come then, oh Maitri ! enter there 
with us and enjoy our company without inter- 
ference, we will nourish ' you and chci-isli you 
with fondest care.’ So entering into that 
pleasant hall, Mfiitri enjoyed the society of these 
women, with no one (^iiian) to dispute possession 
with him. Thus passed many, many years ; 
nothing to interrupt the current of his happi- 
ness. At length, after a long lapse of time, 
those four women addressed Mfiitri, and said, 

‘ Dear Maitri ; remain here with us, and go not 
to auy other city.’ Then Maitri began to doubt 
about the matter, and he thought ‘What do 
those women mean when they talk about other 
cities ? I will wait till they are asleep, and then go 
and explore in every direction, and see whether 
there is good or bad luck in store for me.’ So 


when they had dropped off to slumber, Mfiitri 
arose, and leaving the precious tower, and pass- 
ing through the eastern gate, ho entered the 
garden which surrounded the city, and then 
leaving this by the southern gate, he struck 
into a road, along which he pursued his way. 
At length he saw before him at some distance 
a city of gold, most beautiful to look at, and in 
the middle of it a lovely palace called ‘ Ever 
Drunk,’ made of the seven precious substances 
and beautifully adorned. Now whilst he gazed, 
lo ! eight beautiful women came forth from the 
city to the place where he stood, and addressed 
Mfiitri as follows ; — ‘ Dear Mfiitri ! come near 
and enter this city in our company, there is a 
beautiful palace which we occupy, with no one 
to molest us, there is no lack of any comfort or 
necessary within its walls ; come, then, and 
enjoy our society, whilst we nourish and cherish 
you without intermission.’ So he went with 
them, and enjoyed their company for many 
years, till at last, when they began to talk to 
him about going to any other city, his suspicions 
were aroused as before, and he resolved when 
they were asleep to explore further, and find out 
what other cities there were. [And so be dis- 
covered two other cities, one built of crystal, 
the other of lapis lazuli, the first with sixteen, 
the other with thirty-two maidens, who invited 
him to use their company as before.] On re- 
ceiving similar hints from these, in succession, 
ho went on further discoveries, till at length ho 
saw an iron city, that appeared to him quite 
desolate, only he heard a voice constantly crying 
out ‘ Who is hungry ? who is thirsty ? who is 
naked r who is weai’y ? who is a stranger ? 
who wishes to be carried?’ On hearing this 
voice, Mfiitri began to consider with himself : 

< At the other cities I found agreeable com- 
panions, but here I see no one, but only hear 
this doleful voice. I must search into this.’ Ac- 
cordingly he entered the city to see whence the 
voice proceeded. No sooner had he passed 
through the gate, than it shut behind him, 
and ho felt that he was alone within tho walls 
and all escape cut off. On this he was filled 
with fear, his limbs trembled, and the hairs 
of his body stood upright. He began to run to and 
fro in every direction, exclaiming, ‘Woe is me ! 
lam undone! I am ruined.’ At length, as be ran 
here and there, lo ! he saw confronting him a man, 
on whose bead there was placed an iron wheel, 
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— this wheel I’ed with heat, and glowing as from 
a furnace, terrible to behold. Seeing this terri- 
ble sight, Miiitri exclaimed : ‘ Who are you ? 
why do you carry that terrible wheel on 
your head ?’ On this, that wretched man re- 
plied : ‘ Dear sir ! is it possible you know me not ? 
1 am a merchant chief called Govinda.’ Then 
Miiitri asked him, and said, ‘ Pray then tell me, 
what di’eadful crime have you committed in 
former days that you are constrained to wear 
that fiery wheel on your head ?’ Then Govinda 
answered, ‘ In former days I was angry with and 
struck my mother on the head as she lay upon 
the ground, and for this reason I am condemn- 
ed to wear this fiery iron wheel around my 
head.’ At this time, Maitri, self-accused, began 
to cry out and lament ; he was filled with 
remorse in recollection of his own conduct, and 
exclaimed in his agony, ‘ Now am I caught like 
a deer in the snare.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PROF. WEBER AND BABU RAJENDRALIlA 
MITRA. 

1. Letter 'puhlished in the Academy, Nov. 15, 1879. 

“ To Babu Rajciidra Lala Mitra, Calcutta. 

“ Eitterstraase, 66, Berlin, S.W. ; Oct. 27, 1879. 

" My dear Sir,— I have just received your beau- 
tiful work on Buddha Oayd, and my attention has 
naturally been drawn first to your polemic against 
ideas on the influence of Greek, &c., art on 
India. I shall not attempt to defend them here, 
as our points of issue are so very different ; but I 
venture to call your attention to a gross mistake 
which you have committed on p. 178 note, when 
you say : ‘ Pr. W. erroneously calls the mother 
Devaki, who neverhad an opportunity to perforin 
t he maternal duty of nursing her child. Accord- 
ing to the Harivania and the Bhdgavata Furdna, 
the child as soon as born was taken away from her 
prison abode and left with Yasoda, who reared it 
up. . . . nindiis in this country ivould never 

no grossly falsify the story as to make Devaki nurse 
her son.’ Now, my dear Sir, you certainly cannot 
have read at all my paper on the Krishnajanmash- 
tami as it stands translated in the Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. HI. (1874) pp. 21/., vol. VI. (1877) pp. 
281 /. For there you will find 

“ (1) the distinct statement that at the festival of 
Krishna’s birthday he is to be represented as 

' From the Onental, Oet. 9th, 1875, also reprinted in 
The Romantic Legend of ^ahya Buddha,. 

“ In the Acadetny this was misprinted ‘ VII’ ; the Babu 
m his reply (Academy, Feb. 28), appears not to have re- 


^‘Then a certain Yaksha, who kept guard 
over that city, whose name was Viriika, sud- 
denly came to the spot, and removing tho fiery 
wheel from off the head of Govinda, ho placed 
it on the head of Maitri. Then tho wretched 
man cried out in his agony, and said, ‘ Oh, what 
have I done to merit this torment ?’ [The 
Odthas are to this effect.] To which tho Yaksha 
replied, ‘ You, wretched man, dared to strike 
{kick) your mother on the head as she lay on the 
ground ; now, therefore, on your head you must 
wear this fiery wheel, through 00,000 years 
your punishment .shall last ; be assured of this, 
through all these years you shall wear this 
wheel.’ 

“ ‘ Now, Bhikshus! I w’as that wicked Maitri, 
and for 60,000 years I wore that wheel for 
disobedience to nay mother ; so be ye assured 
that disobedience to your religious superiors 
will be punished in the same way.’ 


AND MISCELLANEA. 

‘ drinking at his mother’s breast’ : Dovakiatanam- 
dhaya, [Writer ishnapratimd) Devakistanam dhava- 
yanti (better dhayamti) ■. see vol. VI. 286 /. ; and 
“ (2) at p. 285, vol. VI, “ you will re.ad the follow- 
ing statement : — ‘ Here, again, is something very 
surprising about this representation. For while 
the legend throughout informs us that at Krishna’s 
birth there was danger in delay, that his father, 
Vasudeva, had to carry the newly-born child im- 
mediately away to escape the dangers that threat- 
ened him, the above representation, which shows 
us the mother and child (the former, too, “joyfully 
moved’’) slumbering beside each other on a couch, 
prcsent.s a picture of undisturbed repose, and 
stands, therefore, in such direct contrast to the 
legend that it is difficult to suppose that both re- 
pi’esentations have grown up on the same ground. 
Tho representation in this place appears as foreign 
as the difference discussed above (p. 283) in re- 
ference to the locality of Krishna’s birth.’ The 
passage quoted here runs thus : — ‘ It is highly 
surprising, first of all, that, according to these 
statements, tlie sutikdgriliam (house for a woman 
in childbirth) is to bo set up like a gcVmlam. For 
the legend itself is quite consistent throughout in 
stating that Devaki gave birth to Kri.slma in 
prison. Evidently a transference has here taken 
place to D e V a k i of those circumstances in which 

marked this, ^ and speaks quite earnestly of his having; 
failed to find in vol. V II. anything about the nativity of 
Christ.— A. W. 
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Y a 8 o d S,, who received the newly-born child im- 
mediately after his birth, on her part gave birth to 
her own child, that magical girl who is exchanged 
with him. The reason of this, indeed, can only be 
that, /rom t/i .0 heg inning, the celebration of the Jan- 
mdshtami festival stood in close relation to the 
representation of Krishna’s growing np among 
cowherds, and consequently this conception en- 
tirely preponderated over the other, according to 
which he was a prince born in prison.’ 

“ (3) These differences between the ritual of 
Krishna’s birthday and between the legends of 
his birth are the very keystone of my theory of 
the fweign origin of the first . Thus you read in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. III. (1874), p. 21 : — 
‘ The most difficult point in connection with the 
festival of the birthday of Kf ishna, as we now have 
described it, lies clearly in the description, and 
particularly in the pictorial representation, of him 
as a suckling at his mother’s breast, and in the 
homage paid to the mother, represented as lying 
on a couch in a cow-house, who has borne him, the 
lord of the world, in her womb. Such a repre- 
sentation of the god is a strange contrast to the 
other representations of him — to that of the epos, 
for example, in which he appears as a warrior 
hero — and is, moreover, the only thing of its kind 
in India [mark the note]. Again, the pictorial 
representation of the festival differs in various 
details from the usual legends about Krishna’s 
birth in a way which it is difficult to explain. 
The enquirer is thoreforo not surpiisod if external 
ground, s present themselves in explanation of this 
uni(pio phenomenon, which give probability to 
the supposition that we have in this festival some- 
thing transferred from outsiili', and retained, in 
spite of the incongruities it has given rise to, in 
the form in which it was received. And such 
grounds are, as a matter of fact, sufficiently 
numerous. . . .’ 

“ Professor Alisr. Weber.” 

2. To the. Editor of the Indian A ntiqnari/. 

Not having seen Tlio Academg of 28th February 
till a few days ago, 1 was not aware that Babu 
Ilajendralala Mitra had re])lied to my letter of 
27th October last. This may account for the 
delay of this ; but I think it my duty not to let 
his statements pass without necessary correction. 
And as the Ind. Antiquary brought out the Eng- 
lish version of my original paper, I hope you will 
not refuse to produce in its columns this comple- 
ment to it. 

TTie Babu is fully entitled to call the mother in 
the picture in question {Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. ooO, 
from Moor’s Hindoo Vantheon) by the name of 

Y a 8 o d a, for, in the legend, she is the nurse 
of Krishna, (see also my remarks on “Yasod^ 


lactans” in my paper on the Saptaiatakam of 
Hala, p. 208) ; but he has no right whatever to say 
that I have “ erroneously” called her D e v a k i, 
or as ho now puts it that I have “ deliberately sub- 
stituted Devaki for Yasod^,” for in the ritual 
Devaki too is described as Krishna’s nurse. 
With reference to the picture, therefore, both 
names are d priori equally justifiable— the one 
not more than the other. Nor do I lay any 
special stress on the title attached to it in Moor’s 
work, — not by me, — as may be seen from my 
remarks (Jnd. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 360, 351) : “ no 
direct reference to the special accounts of the 
manner in which the infant Krishna is represent- 
ed at the festival of the Krishnajanmashtami is 
found in it ; he is neither represented as ‘ asleep 
drinking at the breast,’ nor ‘ pressing,’ &c.” And 
when I continue “ of the identity of the persons, 
however, there can be no reasonable doubt,” I 
refer to those doubts only which I discuss in the 
sequel, viz;, of Niclas Miiller, Creuzer, Guigniaut — 
who on their part conceive the mother to be 
BhavaniorMaya. If therefore the Babu pre- 
fers to call the mother represented in that picture 
Y a 8 o d a rather than Devaki, he is quite 
welcome to do so. Whether she be the one or the 
other matters nothing in the end, and does not in 
the least affect the results arrived at in my paper, 
which are quite independent of the question about 
this picture. 

My reclamation against him, the “ gross mis- 
take” with which I charge him, refers to the 
arguments by which he tries to support his own 
view of it. For when he states : 2, that “ Devaki 
had no opportunity to perform the maternal duty 
of nursing her child,” as, 3, “ According to the 
Piirdnns Krishna was, as soon as born, taken 
away from his mother,” I bog on the contrary to 
maintain, or rather to repeat, that this is a mere 
begging of the question. I never ijuostioned at all 
that such were the legends of the Purdnas, but I 
showed that the ritual prescriptions for the fes- 
tival of Krishna’s birthday had a different aspect in 
view ; and it is j ust this very difference of the two 
repi’escntations which serves as the basis of my 
theory of tho foreign origin of thie latter. Now Dr. 
Eajendralala may be quite correct in saying that 
“ to the Vaishnava there is no scriptural authority 
higher thanthe BlulgavcUa Purdnaf’as undoubtedly 
he is, when he says that “ it entirely contradicts” 
my position ; but he fails to take into account two 
things — 1, that I am fully aware of this iiicou- 
gruiby, and have repeatedly noticed and commented 
upon the fact that the Biuigavata does not mention 
this sort of festival (see o. g. pp. 170, 171, 179), 
and 2, that we European scholars are not bound 
to swear by the authority of hia scriptures and 
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f'o our way without being fettered by so curious 
a specimen of human credulity as the Shdgavata 
aijpears to us to be. 

It utterly astonishes mo how he can still main- 
tain, and that too as recpiiring no commentary, 
the truth of his fourth statement ; — “ That 
Hindus in India would not so grossly falsify the 
story as to make D e v a k i nurse her son.” Prom 
this daring assertion of his, I concluded that he 
“ certainly could not have read at all my paper” on 
the festival in question in the Indian Antiquary, 
v(j1s. III. and VI.'* He now maintains that he had 
read it, but even at present I venture to say he 
ha.s not done so. Surely he can only have cast 
a cursory glance over its contents, but he has 
entirely failed to understand it or apprehend its 
purport. Otherwise, how could he, after alluding 
to the fanciful decoration of the lying-in chamber, 
and to the scenes which are to be presented there, 
])roceed to add — “ had you referred to these, you 
would have given a correct account of the cere- 
mony” ? Now the very things which he demands 
hei-e, any one wlio looks into the paper at the 
pages referred to by himself (vol.YI. pp. 285 ff.) will 
there find ; for it was the very object I had in view 
in the paper, to collect so many of the ritual texts 
on the festival as to give a most detailed and 
minute description of the different stages of it. 
And so far as I know, I have fairly succeeded in 
doing so, for till this I have not found much fur- 
ther to add. But, to return to Dr. Eajendral&la’s 
fourth statement as given above : it is in distinct 
contradiction to it, that these ritual texts collect- 
ed by me prescribe that Krishna is to be repre- 
sented at thisfestivalas an infant child lying on the 
same couch with his mother Devaki and drinking 
at her breast ; thus 1, 0. C- Sa. K. — paryanke 
s t a n a pdyinam, 2, B. mdtur utsanyo s t an a- 
ydyinah ; 3, Ud. Bri Krislmaprathndm D r. v aki- 
n t a n a m dhdvayartlm {dhavantim ?). Arc the 
authors of these works — the Bliavishya {i. e. Bha- 
lushyaftara) Burdna, the Nlrnaija Sindlm, the 
Vrafdrka, the Dhannagiadhasdra, the Janmdsh- 
taiini'vatiidydpana, not ” ITiudu.s in India ?” And 
wlu-n tlie Balm opposes to them his ])Grsonal family 
traditions as a Vai.slinava, and ropeat.s that neither 
he nor his coreligionists believe in Krishna’s 
having boon nursed by Devaki,! bog to ask him 
how ho intends to account for these ritual pro- 
scriptions ? I have to add, moreover, that they are 
fully corroborated by that excellent standard work 
on the Vaishnava faith — the Ilarihhaktivildsa 
of Gopillabhatta, a copy of the Calcutta edition 
of which (Saka 1787, a. d. 1845, pp. 716, 4to) I 

^ § 1 in vol. VI., pp. Ifll — 180; § 2 in ih. pp. 281 — 301 ; 
§3, in vol. III., jjp. 21 — 25 and 47 — 52; and § 4 in vol. 
VI., pp. .Slit — 354. 
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received a few years ago (1875) through the 
kindness of my learned friend Dr. R. Rost, with 
W'hom I had seen it during my last stay in London 
(1874). There we not only find on p. 532 the first 
of the above quotations with the remarkable vari- 
ous reading moreover in the scholium of 
explained by ksharitastani, but at p. 538 we 
read still more distinctly of Devaki as lying on 
her couch with oozing breasts (snutapayodhardm) 
and of Krishna as “ sucking at them” (fadntsumje 
s t a na di dlmynm) ; and lastly at p. 536 we have 
Devaki again giving the breast to her son, who while 
drinking presses the nipple with his hand, — 'dadd- 
mdnarn tu putrasya stanani \ piyamdnah (read 
onaiii) stanam so ’tra kuclidgre ydiiind spriian. 

I do not doubt in the least the accuracy of the 
Babu’s testimony that at present “ the pictorial 
representation is not deemed an essential part 
of the ceremony, nor is it anywhere produced in 
Bengal on the occasion of the fast,” but, testimony 
against testimony, there was a time when this was 
otherwise, and even that time cannot be very 
remote, for the ritual texts contain abundant 
testimony to the contrary. Local and provincial 
habits can never silence the voice of literary 
documents. 

Moreover, the first of the passages quoted above 
appears to be known to the Babu also from some 
source independent of my paper ; for after quoting 
it he proceeds : “ had you not stopped short in 
your quotation, you would have added that the 
child should be four-handed, holding a mace, a 
discus, &c.” and then he adds : “ the words of the 

text : Baiiuhachakragadd ” Now I would 

remark that the sources from which I drew the 
passage do not contain this verse, as ho might have 
easily perceived himself by comparing p. 286, 
where the text of my sources breaks off at the first 
hemi.stieh of v. 33 with p. 289, where it continues 
with the second hemistich of the same verse : there 
is no room left for his verse between these two 
halves. He must therefore have taken it from 
some other source not used by me.* And this 
being so, he ought certainly to have expressed 
himself in other terms, for those used by him 
imply an accusation of my having loft out some- 
thing that might have been opposed to my purpose. 
This is a very serious insinuation, as in his opinion 
“ the correct accountof the ceremony” as contained 
in this verse and in the other details which he desi- 
derates in my paper, whereas they are described 
in it with all possible minuteness, “would have 
seriously interfered with the analogy between the 
nativity of Krishna and that of Christ,” which I 

* By the bye the Ilarihhalctivildsa, has his verse at p. 
532, ^but with a various reading : raahdpurnam, for his 
rnahiipunyatk. 
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“ undertook to establish.” With regard to this 
latter point, and particularly to this very ‘inter- 
ference,’ our views on the subject are really so 
entirely at variance that it is better I should stop 
short here. 

Berlin, 2Uh April 1880. A. Webee. 

THE REMNANT OP THE ORIGINAL ARYAN 
RACE. 

It is said that Major Biddulph, stationed on the 
Kashmir boundary, has prepared a report upon 
the customs, the languages, and the folklore of 
the singular communities among whom he has 
been residing for a long time. From Major Bid- 
dulph’s peculiar advantages and opportunities 
may be expected, says the Pioneer, a complete 
account of people who ai’e a survival of the old 
Aryans from whom all civilized maidcind of the 
present day is probably descended. Surgeon- 
Major Bellew, meanwhile, has boon examining a 
few men from the cantons on the south-west of 
Dardistan, peopled by a similar race, who in 
one respect are still more interesting, for their 
country has never yet been visited by a civilized 
traveller. But in appearance and language they 
closely resemble the Dards, and, unlike them, 
have not embraced the creed of their Muhnmma- 
damieighbours. The tongues spoken in all these 
hills are, for the most part, Aryan ; not descended 
from Sanskrit, and, indeed, of earlier origin than 
that classical language. On the northern slopes 
of the mountains Tarsi words prevail ; in the 
southern cantons some of the words resemble 
Oreek, some Latin, some those of modern Europe. 
They make (and freely consume) grape wine, 
something like a crude Burgundy. Those who 
are not Musalmans believe in one God, but 
employ the intercession of minor powers, repre- 
sented by images. They also occasionally canon- 
ize great men whom they have lost by death. 
They are usually monogamous, opposed to divorce, 
and strict defenders of the chastity of theii-nmnar- 
ried girls. Those latter have blue, grey, or hazel 
eves ; black hair is the exception amongst them ; 
and when young, they are of such remarkable 
comeliness as to bo in great demand in the slave 
markets of adjacent countries. Authentic informa- 
tion concerning these interesting races cannot but 
be anxiously awaited by all who realize the nature 
of the questions involved. — Olohe, April 17. 

Ancient Arabian Poetry. — Mr. W. A. Clous- 
ton, of Glasgow, intend, s issuing by private .sub- 
.scription a limited edition of A Trensunj of Ancient 
Arahinn Poetry. It will include s])ccimcns from 
Amrulkais, Tarafa, Zohair, Lebeid, Antara, 


Amru, and Hareth, besides a selection from the 
well-known Bedawdn Romance of Aniar, by Asma'i, 
who was one of the stars of the Court of Harun- 
al-Raschid. The most striking passages of the 
MoiillaJaU which have been rendered into English 
verse by various translators will bo given in the 
appendix. Professor G. F. Nlcholl, M.A., of Ox- 
ford University, and King’s College, London 
will furnish some critical notes on obscure pas- 
sages of Sir William Jones’ English text of the 
Mocillalcdt, and Mr. J. W. Eedhouse, the eminent 
Orientalist, will contribute an original translation 
of the celebrated Poem of the Mantle, by Ka’b, son 
of Zuheyr, sou of Abh Sulma, with critical notes. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

2. Proper Names. — With reference to "Mr. 
George A. Grierson’s letter in the Indian Anti- 
quary, auto p. 1-ld, 1 beg to state that in the 
Mysore Province the custom of boring the right 
side of the nostrils of the children whose elder 
brothers or sisters died soon after their birth 
prevails. Such children are called 

Qunda— rock. 1 Jlucha — madman. 

JfnZIa— stone. I 2Vppn— dunghill. 

The last name is given after some rubbish from 
a dunghill has been brought in a sieve, and the 
child placed in it. 

I learn that this custom prevails in the Madra.s 
Presidency also, and that the names given there 
are Gundan, Kalian, Knppan {Kiqipai being the 
Tamil word for dunghill), and Vemhnn or the 
Margosa tree. It does not appear that the mother 
herself changes her name as in Bengal. 

As the district in which I now live is close to 
the Soutliorn Maratha Country, it is probable 
that the custom prevails there also. 

NIrayan AiyangIr. 

Shimoqa, 2onl Hay 1880. 

With reference to Mr. Grierson’s request atp. 141 
of the current volume of the Indian Antiquary, 
I may mention that the custom of calling a new- 
born child (after the parent has lost a first-born 
or more in succession) by an opprobrious name, 
is common amongst many castes in Southern 
India — including even Muhammadans. 

Any one well acquainted wnth the customs of 
the natives could add much to Mr. Grierson’s 
information on the subject. 

Kiqqiasvdmi ( = Sir Dunglicap) is one of the 
commonest names for such children, and they 
have the distingnishiiig mark of a. pierced nostril 
and ear (on the right side) with a knob ofgold in it. 
Other names arc Ukaltliupidlai and Ghnrunviydnl 

iMidras. B. R. B. 


> Couf. lad. Ant. vol. IV. p. 238 ; vol. VI. i». IGS. 
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8. Bbahmaki Duck. — What is the origin of the 
term “ Brahmani Duck” ? It is applied to the 
bird usually known to natives as Chakwa and 
Chakwi, scientific name Anas casarca or Casarca 
rutila. The term Brahmani as used to qualify 
this bird is quite unknown to the natives of 
the Paujab, who can make no conjecture why it 
should have coinc to bo used by the English. On 
what grounds is the bird held sacred P 

Feroxe^orc. E. C. Temple. 

4. Indian Arms. — No country in the world can 
vie with Hindustan either for splendor or variety 
in the production of implements of war, as any one 
will see by paying a visit to the collection of Arms 
exhibited at the India Museum. The Hon. W, 
Egerton, M.A., M.P., has compiled a “Handbook” 
of this collection ; it is illustrated by coloured en- 
gravings of the choicest arms in the collection, and 
has an introductory sketch of the Military History 
of India. The thanks of antiquaries are due to Mr. 
Egerton for compiling this catalogue, and thus 
bringing together in one volume, matter that forms 
an important Indian Historical Monograph. 

5. Naga Figures. — Friar Jordanus, (cir. 1325) 
in the 4th chapter of his Marvels, in speaking of 
Western India, says — “There be also venomous 
animals, such as many serpents, big beyond 
bounds, and of diver.s colours, black, red, white, and 
green, and parti-coloured ; two-headed also, three- 
headed, and five-headed. Admirable marvels !” 

Col. Yule remarks on this, — that “ two-headed 
and even three-headed serpents might be sug- 
gested by the appearance of a cobra with dilated 
hood and spectacles, especially if the spectator 
were (as probably would bo the case) in a great 
fright. But for jzrc heads I can make no apology.” 

The Naga stones to bo seen in every village in 
the Kohkan represent principally three and five- 
headed snakes. May they not have given rise to 
Jordanus’s polycophalous marvels? But if so, 
what gave rise to the Naga figures having so many 
heads ? There is one at Banavasi with five heads 
and a Pali inscription in the 12th year of King 
Satakanni Haritiputa. 

THE ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 

The Journal of the Moyal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XII, part i. (Jan. 1880) commences with an 
article by Mr. Eedhouse on “ The Most Comely 
Names” — that is, on the various epithets applied 
by orthodox Muhammadan writers to their god. 
The author gives a list of 552 such epithets com- 
piled from' various previous lists, explaining each 
epithet, with references, where necessary, to the 
Kuran. It is abundantly evident, therefore, that 

^ The Acaderni/, April 24, 1880, p. 310. 


the number of “the most comely names” has by 
no means been confined to any sacred number, 
such as 77, 99, 101, or 1,000, in spite of the frequent 
references to the “ ninety-nine names of God.” 
In Mr. Redhouse’s notes to each so-called name 
will bo found several interesting points of Muslem 
superstition. The next article is by Sir Henry 
Rawliuson. It is — “ Notes on a newly-discovered 
Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great.” In it ho gives a 
transliteration and translation of a highly interest- 
ing inscription, together with a useful historied 
introduction. The cylinder records in effect an 
edict issued by Cyrus after his conquest of Babylon 
and of the reigning king, Nabu-nahid (the 
Nabonidus of the Greeks). The record gives the 
genealogy of Cyrus in the order stated by Herodo- 
tus, viz., 1, Akhsemenes ; 2, Teispes (Sispis) ; 
3, Cyrus (Kurus) ; 4, Cambysos (Kambujiya) ; 
5, Cyrus (Kurus) the Great. 

Mr. R. Sewell, M.C.S., follows with a note on 
Hwen Thsang’s account of Dhanakacheka, and 
Mr. Fergusson gives expression to the doubt with 
which he— very rightly, as it seems to us— regards 
Mr. Sewell’s proposed explanation. At. Snuvairc 
completes, from a newly discovered MS. at Gotha, 
his translation of the interesting treatise on 
Weights and Measures by Mftr Eliya, Archbishop 
of Nesibe.^ The number closes with a lengthy 
discu.s.sion as to the age of the Ajanba Caves, 
consisting of a paper by Rajendral&la Mitra, Rai 
Bahadur, followed by a note by Mr. Fergusson. 
Dr. RS,jendralala argues that certain inscriptions 
in the caves are in an alphabet that assimilates 
to that of “ the Gujarat dated plates, which belong 
to the 2nd century AD.,” and therefore these 
inscriptions fall between the 3rd century B.C. and 
the 2nd A.D. But no scholar now holds that any 
of the dates on plates from Gujarat aro earlier 
than the 5th century, and they come down at least 
to the ith. Arguing exclu.sively from the age ho 
thus assigns to inscriptions in certain caves, ho 
concludes that the paintings in others aro from 
18C0 to .2000 years old. Mr. Fergusson trusting 
rather to architectural style and details in deter- 
mining the age of the monuments, where the 
evidence of the inscriptions is so unsatisfactory, 
concludes that the paintings in Cave No. 1 may 
be of as late a date as the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. 

Part ii. (April) opens with Max Muller’s paper 
on Sanskrit texts discovered in Japan, which has 
also been printed separately.® The next consists of 
Extracts from anOflficial Report to the Government 
of India on the islands and antiquities of Bahrein, 
by Captain Durand. To this are added valuable 
and suggestive notes by Sir H. Rawlinson, con- 

* See Book Notice, p. 233. 
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taining much new and interesting matter relating 
to the Persian Gulf accumulated since Vincent 
and Hoeren conducted their investigations. 

This is followed by “ Notes on the Locality and 
Population of the Tribes dwelling between the 
Brahmaputra and Ningthi Rivers," by the late 
G. H. Damant, M.A. The paper is accompanied 
by tables of comparative vocabularies. 

“ On the l§aka, Sam vat, ahd Gupta Bras" — a sup- 
plement to his paper “On Indian Chronology,” (N. 
S. vol. IV. pp. 81—137), by J. Pergusson, D.C.L., 
&c. takes up, first the dates of the Indo-Scythian 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva, 
&c which the author regards as dating from the 
^aka era established, he believes, “ by King 
Kanishka, who himself was a ^aka king.” This 
is supported by the fact of Gondophares, in the first 
century, being anterior to Kanishka, and coins of 
the time of Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, being 
found with those of Kadphises, Kanishka, and 
Oerke in a tope in Afghanistan. Secondly, the 
Kshatrapa coins, he contends, do not date from 
the Vikrama Saihvat, but from the Saka era, and 
overlap the earlier Guptas, and that the Vikrama 
Saihvat was not in use till about the year 1000, 
when it was introduced and dated from 600 years, 
or ten cycles before the battle of Karur, assumed 
to have been fought in A.D. 544, in the time 
of Harsha Vikramaditya ; and at the same time 
the Harsha era, dating 1000 years before the same 
event, or 456 B.O., was proposed and partially 
established. The Guptas he regards as dated from 
A.D. 318-19, and that the “ foreign invaders” who 
oyerthrow them were the White Huns whom. 
Kosmas ludikopleustes mentions as a powerful 
nation in the north of India, early in the sixth 
century. 

“The Megha Sutra” by C. Bendall, follows and 
gives the text and a translation of this late Sutra* 
of the Mahilyana school, from the Nepalese MSS. 
at Cambridge. 

Tlie next article is “Historical .and Arclireologi- 
cal Notes on a Journey in South-Western Persia, 
1877-78,” by A. Houtem-Schindlor ; and the last 
in this nuinbor is on the “ Ldoutihcatioii of the 
‘ False Duvvi’ of tho Muslims with the Zodiacal 
Light of Europeans,” by J. W. Rodhouse. This is 
a continuation of a paper on the same subject 
in vol. X. 

The third part, for July 1880, contains a second 
paper by Mr, E. L. Brandreth on the Gaurian 
compared with the Romance languages, in con- 
tinuation of the first in vol. XI. In this interesting 
paper the author carefully developcs mauj' striking 
analogies existing between the forms in which Sans- 
krit has broken up into the various modern 


Prdkrits, and the way in which Latin broke up into 
the various Romance languages of modern Europe. 
These analogies are not only very m.arked and 
extend to many details as between one Prakrit 
and one Tiomaiice language, but what is more 
strikingly curious even, we find one Prakrit 
following the precise analogy in its derivations 
from Sanskrit that Italian does in its derivations 
from Latin, whilst another is in as close analogy to 
French. Take as examples Sansk. nar-as ‘ man’ ; 
Sindhi, nar-u\ Hindi, nar\ and compare Lat. ana- 
ins’, Itai. anii-o, Fr. an; or S>a\\s. jihv-d, Sind, jibh- 
a, iJ.jibh, with Lat. ros-a, It. ros-a, Pr. rose-, or, 
again, San. hhilUis, Sind, hhitt-i, 'Kind, bhit, and. 
L.at. inrr-is. It. torr-c, Pr. tour; &c. The next 
paper is by Arrninins Vambery, “On the Uzbeg 
Epos,” a poem in 74 cantos containing upwards 
of 4,300 distichous in the metre of the Mejnun n 
Leila of Jami. It is from a MS. in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, and be.ars date upon the last 
p.age of 916 A. H. (1510 A. D.), and must have 
been written shortly after the death of its author. 
Prince Mehemmed Salih, the sou of Mir Said, 
formerly ruler of Kharezm. The poem celebrates 
the glories of his master the great Uzbeg Chief- 
tain, Sheibani Khdii, and from its length, the 
historical events related are brought before us 
in such detail, and with such episodes, as neither 
Baber nor Mirkond, nor the TdriJeh-i Basliidi used 
by Erskine, and still less the little Sheibani Ndmeh 
edited by the Russian Orientalist K. Berezin, in 
1849, can supply us. The narrative commences 
with Slieibani’.s first march igion Samarkand, then 
governed by Baki Torklian; then follow his 
engagements with tho Mirzas (as the Timu rides arc 
called) in Transoxiaua, in which Baber plays a 
prominent part, particularly in the account of the 
siege of Samarkaiul, and of the troubles which the 
founder of the Jlogul dynasty in India had to 
sulfer at tlie bauds of his triLimpli,anb rival. 
After the expulsion of Baber and the downfall 
of the Mirzas, which led to the defeat of the 
Mongol auxiliaries of Baber, Sheibani crosses the 
Oxus (called Okiiz or ITghiiz by the author), and 
enters upon the long war with the children of 
Mirza Hnsein Baikara, and with Khosru Shah, 
the lord of Rnhistan— comprizing in those days 
Badaklishaii, Khatlan, Dervaz, Roshan, and 
Shignari. After the defeat and death of this 
Turkish prince, Sheibani concludes the war against 
Kharezm, where Chin Soh, the chief of the gieat 
Ada-Turkoraaii tribe, made a vigorous resistance, 
and inflicted heavy losses on the Uzbogs, who had 
to besiege the capital of the said country for eleven 
months, and only reduced it ihrongli the indomi- 
table perseverance of Sheibani. * Here the poem 


* See Beal’s Catena, p. 416flf. ; Asiat. Res. vJ. NX., p- 529. 
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comes to close about 1505 A.D. before the capture 
of Herat in 1507, and only fire years after Shei- 
baiii’s first appearance before Samarkand in 1500. 

The next paper is a translation by Dr. Kern of 
the two separate edicts of Asoka at Dhauli and 
Jaiigada, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
(dsewhore. 

d’hi.s is followed by a “ Grammatical Sketch of 
the Kakhyen Language’’ by the Eev. J. N. Cmshing, 
of the American Baptist Mission, Eangoon. Ka- 
khyon is the Barman name for the Singpho or 
Chingpau peoidc occupying the mountainous tract 
•stretching from Upper Asam acro.ss Northern 
Burma into the Chinese province of Yu-nan. 

The last paper is “Notes on the Libyan Lan- 
guages” by Prof. F. W. Newman. 

In the Journal Asiatiquo for February, March, 
April 1880, M Clermont Ganneau continues 
his notes on “ La Coupe Phenicienne de Palestrina 
ct Pune dcs sources de Part et de la Mythologie 
Ilelleniques.” — M. Maspero gives the first part 
of a study of.cortain pictures and Egyptian texts 
relating to Funerals'. — M. C. de Harloz gives his 
fifth paper on the “ Origiucs da Zoroastrisme,” 


treating of the Fravaslils ; the inferior evil 
genii— Yrtf Its, Pairikas, Kayadlias, K(trfarcdJi(it<. 
Jaliis, and Ashem-oyhas ; Mazdean eschatology; 
and Zoroaster and the legends.— M. Sauvairo 
publishes the first part of his Materials for the 
History of Musalman Numismatics and Metro- 
logy. — M. le Marquis de Vogue has an interesting 
note on the form of the tomb of Eshmflnazar, king 
of Sidon, whose inscribed sarcophagus is one of 
the most valuable remains preserved in the 
Louvre, with an attemid to translate the I'hcnnician 
legend engraved on it. This is followed by the 
first part of a masterly study by M. Senart on 
the inscriptions of Piyadasi, to which wo shall 
refer at length at a later page. The number 
closes with the Proceedings and Book Notices. In 
the number for May-June, M. Maspero concludc.s 
his study on Egyptian funerary paintings ; M. 
Sauvaire continues his ‘ Materials’ ; and M. Senart 
his inscriptions of Piyadasi ; while M. St . Guyard 
gives his fifth series of Notes on Assyrian Lexico- 
graphy, The Proceedings are followed by trans- 
lations of the Van inscriptions by M. Guyard and 
several Babylonian records by M. Oppert. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A C'oAii’ARATivE Grammar oftue GArruAN Languages, 

with special reference to the Eicstern Hindi. By A. F. E. 

Uooi'nle. (Triibner & Co. : 1880.) 

In vols. XLI. to XLIII. (1872 — i) of the Joicrnal 
oj the Asiatic Society of Bengal Dr. Hoernle brought 
out a series of essays on the Gaudian {i. e., Sans- 
kritic) languages of N. India, which attracted a 
great deal of attention among oriental philologists. 
These essays were .subsequently expanded and 
completed by the author, wlio by a continued and 
more matured study of the subject was enabled to 
introduce a number of modifications, corrections, 
and additions. The book at the head of this notice 
is thus the outcome of many years’ labour in this 
particular field of enquiry, and not only contains 
witlun a comparatively small compass a vast 
amount of information, but also shows the trained 
philologist by the scientific method and the spirit 
of incisive research by wliicli it is pervaded. Dr. 
Hoornlc rightly lays groat stress on tho dialectical 
varieties of the spoken languages and on the forms 
of speech exhibited by them, and claims a full 
share of importance for the fact that “in most 
cases adjoining languages and dialects pass into 
each other so imperceptibly that the determination 
of the limits of each will always remain more 
or loss a matter of doubt and dispute.” As the 
work was originally intended to be a grammar of 
Eastern Hindi, tliis language has been allowed to 
remain the centre of the author’s researches round 


which the other languages have been grouped 
under each subject in separate paragraphs headed 
“affinities” and “derivation,” an arrangement 
which does not in the least detract from the merits 
of the book as a Comparative Grammar of all the 
Gaudian languages. As regards the important 
linguistical results of Dr. Hoernle’s investigations, 
we must forbear following him through the 
laborious processes and ingenious combinations 
by which he has been enabled to formulate them. 
Hie historical development of the languages is 
briefly summed up as follows : — “ Four periods may 
be distinguished in tho linguistic history of India. 
First, when the M a ga d h i tongue in some form 
was the only Aryan vernacular in North India. 
Secondly, when the Sauraseni tongue existed 
there beside the Magadhi, the one occupying tho 
north-western, the other the south-eastern half. 
Thirdly, when these were broken up, each into two 
speeches, the ^Y. and N. G a u d i a n, and the E. and 
S. Gaudian. Fourthly, when thesefour speeches 
were subdivided into the several Gaudian lan- 
guages. The last period is that now prevailing.” 
Concerning their philological classification, Dr. 

Hoernle has arrived at the following conclusions : 

“ Since Bangfiliand Oriya are accounted separate 
from Eastern Hindi, and PaujdbJ, 
Gujai’ati and Sindhi from "Western Hindi, d fortioH 
Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi must be con- 
sidered as distinct languages, and not merely as 
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dialects of one and the same.” And further, “ the 
languages divide themselves into two large 
groups or two great forms of speech ; the one 
extending over the Eastern half of North-India and 
comprising Easteim Hindi, Bangali and Oriya; 
the other covering its Western half and including 
Western Hindi, Panjabi, Gujarati, Sindhi.” To 
the former group must also be added Marathi as 
representative of the Southern Gaudian speech, 
and to the latter Nepali as representative of the 
Northern Gaudian. By endeavouring to trace the 
growth of these languages through its successive 
stages, be it of development or decay, back to the 
earlier Pr&krits, the author has had to grapple 
with a most difficult problem. While, however, 
some of his views may perhaps appear hazardous 
and open to controversj^ no one will for a mo- 
ment question that his work is of sterling value as 
a solid contribution to Prakrit philology in its 
widest sense, trustworthy alike for the linguistic 
materials it communicates, and for the sound 
principles it applies in analysing them. 

R. R. 


The Vinayapitakam. Edited by Dr. H. Oldenberg. Vol. I. 

The Mahdvagga. 1879. Vol. II. The Cullavagga. 1880. 

(London : "VVilUams and Norgate.) 

Dr. Oldenberg did well in selecting the Vinaya- 
pitaka for publication in preference to any other 
portion of the sacred canon of the Southern 
Buddhists. No part of it had ever been published, 
and but few fragments were known from Gogcrly’s 
and Coles’ translations. The Vinayapitaka besides, 
is important not only as containing the ecclesias- 
tical code of the Buddhists, but also as furnishing 
an excellent insight into the state of Hindu society 
and civilization in the early centuries of Buddhism 
upwards of 2200 years ago : and for the history 
of that period it supplies more complete and 
more valuable data than may be found anywhere 
in the wide range of Buddhistic literature. The 
Editor defines, in the Introduction to the first 
volume, the peculiar character of the Vinayapitaka 
as distinct from the Suitapitaka, or ethical code, 
and discusses the leading questions as to the 
origin and historical position of the work. The 
result at which he arrives as to the date of its 
final revision is that that must have taken place 
some time before the council of V e s a 1 i, or about 
400 B.O. His remarks on the school to which the 
existing Yinaya text belongs, and on the original 
seat of the Pali language, are certainly full of 
interest, and if his reasoning does not in every 
case carry conviction with it, it certainly leads on 
towards an eventual settlement of the various im- 
portant questions under discussion. The work is 
to be completed in five volumes, two of which, 
comprising tho Mahdvagrja and the Clmllmagga, 


have appeared. The various Indices, added to the 
second volume, are most valuable : and the care 
with which the text has been edited reflects the 
greatest credit on the promising scholar who is 
making these authentic records of an ancient 
priestly organization available to his fellow- 
students. 

R. R. 


“On Sanskrit Texts discovered in Japan.” By Prof. 

F. Max Muller, 1880, pp. 36 and one plate (facsimile). 

This new pamphlet by Prof. Max Miillep is a 
separate impression (from vol. XII., N. S., of the 
Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society) of a lecture 
lately delivered before the Society, and of which 
more or less incorrect notices appeared in the 
papers at the time. 

It had long been known that Chinese pilgrims 
had, in the earlier centuries A. D., taken Sanskrit 
books to China and the farthest East, but all 
enquiries seemed fruitless, and the discovery now 
announced is entirely due to Prof. Max Miiller’s 
unwearied exertions : a Japanese pupil at last got 
him the text now published. All must hope that 
this is merely the first, and that many others will 
follow. 

The text is of a Malidymia-sutra termed ' Sukhd- 
vatwytiha’ and belongs to that later stage of 
Indian Buddhism when the early simple and 
grand ideas of that religion had been modified 
after the usual Indian pattern. It is a mixture of 
frigid exaggeration with an Indian pretence at 
exactness, and contains a childish account of a 
heaven called S ukh a vati, which the Buddhist 
is supposed to reach by persistent and heartless 
formalities, and to live there for ever. This twad- 
dle is, then, of no value, and every one will agree 
with Prof. Max Muller in hoping that the Japanese 
Buddhists will now begin to “ purify and reform 
their religion, that is to bring it back to its ori- 
ginal form, . . a work that must be done before 
anything else can be attempted.” 

Thus, the interest attaching to this tract depends 
on secondary inferences which may be safely drawn 
from it : these are important in their way. 

The first is ; that these Buddhist treatises, even 
the latest, existed in. recensions of very different 
lengths, as is the case with a large number of 
Hindu books even now. But this particular recen- 
sion, recovered from Japan, seems not to exist now 
in Nepal. 

Secondly, it may be inferred that in all probability 
it will be possible to find older MSS. in China and 
Japan than in India. It may safely be said that 
no MS. written one thousand years ago is now 
existent in India, and that it is almost impossible 
to find one written five hundred years ago, for 
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most MSS. which claim to be of that date are 
mdrely copies of old MSS. the dates of which are 
repeated by the copyists. The Sukhavaii-vytlha 
is written in a northern form of Nagari which 
belongs to a comparatively recent period, but 
many of the letters have not been copied exactly, 
and it is impossible to fix the date satisfactorily. 

Any one who will take the trouble to compare 
the facsimile plate with the corresponding text on 
p. 30 will not fail to admire the admirable way 
in which Prof. Max Miiller has restored this almost 
illegible and very corrupt text. 

In the notes (pp. 24, etc.) the Professor has 
discussed and cleared up the meaning of a num- 
ber of diflScult words which perpetually occur in^ 
Buddhist texts, and many of which are of great 
interest to Sanskrit students. 

On p. 7 the Professor identifies Kohkana- 
p u r a with the western coast of the Dekhan, but 
the presence of a forest of the Borassus palm there 
is decisive against this, as it only grows in large 
numbers in dry places ; K o h k a n a p u r a is 
surely Kohkanahalli, a former chief town in 
the Mysore territory. 


Miscellaneous Essays belatikg to Indian Subjects, by 

Brian Houghton Hodgson, Esq., F.R.S., late B.C.S., &c. 

2 vols. Loudon : Triibncr & Co. 1880. 

These two volumes of Messrs Triibner & Co.’s 
‘ Oriental Series’ contain a number of papers con- 
tributed principally to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal between the years 1847 and 1853, 
and relating chiefly to the languages and ethnology 
of the aboriginal tribes of India, with some other 
essays of a more general character. The first 
Essay on the Kochh, Bodo and Dhimal tribes 
appeared se23arately at Calcutta in 1847, the tenth 
and eleventh on theEoute of the Nepalese Mission 
to Pekin, and on the Eoute from Kathmandh to 
Darjiling, with the twelfth, on the Systems of Law 
and Police in Nepal, were published in the Selec- 
tions from the Records of Bengal. The short paper 
on the Native Method of making the paper called 
‘ Nepfilese,’ is from the Transactions of the Agricul- 
tural Society, and the Letters on Vernaculars, 
with which the second volume concludes, are 
reprinted from the Friend of India, 1848. 

“ Almost all the papers,” says the editor. Dr. E. 
Host, “ more especially the longer Linguistical 
Essays, have been reprinted from copies revised 
and annotated by the author himself, who has 
earned a fresh and lasting title to the gratitude of 
all students of Indian glossology and ethnology 
by allowing the rare and valuable Papers comprised 
in these volumes to be made generally available.” 
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And whilst the great field of Mr. Hodgson’s 
labours lay in Nep^l and along the northern fron- 
tier of India, it must not be forgotten that these 
essays are by no means restricted to that zone : 
the fifth and sixth sections of these volumes is on 
the Aborigines of the Eastern frontier, and the 
Indo-Chinese Borderers in Burma, Arakan, and 
Tenasserim, while the ninth is on the Aborigines 
of Central India, the Eastern Ghfi,ts, the Nilagiris, 
and Ceylon. Thus to students of ethnology and 
glossology in all parts of the Indian emiiirc those 
essays will be of interest. 

The few lithographs that illustrated the original 
papers have not been reproduced (except a Map) 
with those reprints, but a greater defect is the 
want of an Index of some sort to make the work 
more convenient for reference. 

We have already (vol. IW p. 89) noticed the 
reprint of Mr. Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages, 
Literature and Religion ofNepdland Thibet : we could 
only wish that they were re-edited with the same 
care as these volumes, and issued as a third one. 

1. Vie ou Legende de Gai dama le Boudha Jos BiniuuiH, 
et Notice sur les I’hongyies ou JMoiiies Binuaiis. I'ar 
Mousoigneur P. Bigandot, Evcquo de Itainathii, vicaiiv 
apostolique d’Ava et Pogou. Traduit en Fraiicais par 
Victor Gau vain, Lieut, de vaisseau. Paris: E. Leroux, 
1878. (,8vo. pp. viii. and 510.) 

2. The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddlia of the 
Burmese, with anuotatious ; the ways of Neibhaii, uud 
notice of the Pliougyies or Burmese Mouks. By the 
Right Rev. P. Bigandot, Bishop of llamatha, <tc. in 2 
vols. London : Triibuer, 1880. 

Bishop Bigandot’ s invaluable work ou Buddha 
and Burmese Buddhism first appeared in a single 
volume (324 pp.) printed at Rangoon in 1858, 
and was favourably noticed in the Calcutta Revie la 
in June 1859. A second edition revised and 
much enlarged (538 pp.) appeared at the same 
place in 1806. Both these editions were out of 
print when Lieutenant Victor Gauvaiu prepared 
his very excellent French translation of the second 
edition, which brought the work again witliin the 
reach of European scholars in a convenient form 
and clear type. 

Messrs, Triibner & Co. now reproduce the same 
work in a faithful reprint of the second English 
edition^ in two handy volumes, which will be wel- 
come to English students. Buddhism in Bui’ma, 
as in Ceylon, differs markedly from the religion 
which passes under the same name in Neiml, Tibet, 
and China : it knows nothing of the Bodhisattwns, 
JBana Buddhas, Saktis, Devis, and the multi- 
tudinous pantheon of the Mahayfina scots, and 
on this account alone deserves a special study^ 
And no work founded — rather translated— from 
original sources presents to the Western student 


* Only too faithful : for it reproduces even the mispriuts, — e.g. ‘ Illahabas’ in the note vol. II. p. 205. Gauvaiu 
(p. 480) has not overlooked such errata. 
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a more faithful picture than that of Bishop 
Bigandet. 

To the ordinary reader unacquainted with the 
Burmese representations of Indian names they 
will at first be somewhat confusing ; ‘ Thoodan- 
dana’ for ^uddhodana, ‘ Pounha’ for Brahman, 
‘ Radzagio’ for Rajagriha, ‘ Kathaba’ for Kasyapa, 
‘Dzcwaka’ for Jivaka, ‘ Wethalie’ for Yaisali, 
‘Dzetawon’ for Jetavana, ‘ Adzatatha’ for Aj&ta- 
satru, ‘Manh’ for Mfira, ‘Manta’ for Munda, 
‘ Nagata-saka’ for NagadS.saka, ‘ Tsandagutta’ for 
Chandragupta, &c. are examples of these Bur- 
mese forms. Might it not have been worth while 
either noting the Sanskrit equivalents in foot- 
notes, or giving a table of them P The want of an 
Index is a great defect of these otherwise valuable 
volumes. 


]. SoLECTioxs FUOM THE Kuk-ax. By Edward William 
Lane, Hon. Dr. Lit. Loyden., Cor. Inst. Fr., &c. 
A new edition, revised and enlarged with an Introduc- 
tion. By Stanley Lane Poole. (London : Triibner & Co. 
1879.) 

2. Exi'KAcrs FROM THE CoRAN in the original, with Eng- 
lish rendering. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.3.I., 
LL.D. (London ; Triibner & Co. 1880.) 

These two works are similar, though of very 
different pretensions. Sir W. Muir’s very modest 
little volume of 04 pages contains thirty-five short 
extracts in Arabic with English versions. They 
are ari’aiiged according to the existing order of 
the Koran, and are of that class which exhibit 
“ arginneiits drawn from Nature and Providence, 
with a view to prove the existence of God as the 
Supremo Ruler, and enforce Hi.s sovereign claim 
on the obedience and gratitude of mankind. The 
retribution of good and evil in the world to come, 
the obligation to follow virtue and eschew vice, 
the duty and happiness of the creature iii wor- 
shipping and serving the Ci’eator, and such like 
topics, arc set forth in language of beauty and 
vigour, abounding often with real poetry.” “ Pas- 
sages like these,” the author considers, “ can hardly 
bo obnoxious to the professors of any faith ; and 
tliere is much in them that should be welcome to 
all.” The collection intentionally avoids the special 
tenets of Islam, and may thus be useful “as 
aff ording a cci-taiii basis of agreement and common 
thought, for those who come into contact with the 
IMuslim world.” They might be useful in schools 
in India, and for the student of Arabic the selec- 
tion may be found very serviceable. The Arabic 
type is that of Stephen Austin of Hertford, and is 
very clear and legible. 


‘ I. A. vol. HI., pp. 17«, 211, 3.I5fF. ; vol. IV., pp. lOOff. 
2fi9ff. ; vol. V., pp. Lain. .Hlff. SWff. ; vol. VII., pp. 137ff. 
2();51L 2;S2,292. 308 ; vol.VIIL, pp. SCti'. 132, 20 If. 321, 3381f.; 
vul. i.\.. i)p. 29, .12, 87, 1 11. A iiotieo of the livst small collcc- 
tiou of these \(U'siou.s was givou iu vol. IV., pp. llSff. 


Mr. Lane’s volume is of a very different charac- 
ter : partly a reprint of his Selections published in 
1843, the book has almost been recast by bis 
nephew. The extracts, which occupy the second 
half of the volume, are given only in English, and 
are arranged under distinctive heads, — the first 
part (consisting of about a fourth of the whole) sets 
forth the doctrines of IslSm ; the second presents 
Muhammad’s versions of the history of the 
patriarchs and other personages of the Jewish 
and Christian writings. To the first Mr. Poole 
has added considerably, while he has also largely 
freed it from the commentary with which, in the 
first edition, it was interwoven. 

The original introduction, however, which had 
been abridged from Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, 
has been discarded, and for it Mr. Poole has sub- 
stituted an essay of 100 pages giving a sketch of 
the beginnings of Islam in four chapters — (1^ 
The Arabs before Muhammad, (2) Muhammad, (3) 
Islam, and (4) The Kur-an — well written and 
instructive. The volume is completed by two 
excellent Indexes. 

Metrical Translations froji Sanskrit Writers, with 

an introduction, prose versions and parallel passages 

from classical authors. Bv J. Muir, C.I.B., D.C.L., 

LL.D., Ph.D. (London: Triibner & Co. 1879.) 

This volume of Triibner’s ‘ Oriental Series’ is 
the work of a well-known and conscientious scholar 
whose services to the cause of Oriental learning 
will not soon be forgotten. These 248 Metrical 
Translations, which fill the first 196 pages of this 
volume, have partly appeared in the pages of the 
Indian Antiquary,'- partly also in Religious and 
Moral Sentiments from Sanskrit Writers,^ and in 
three collections of versified translations printed 
for private circulation. The}' include also a reprint 
of the metrical pieces from the author’s Original 
Sanskrit Teds, vols. II. and V. 

Besides occasional footnotes the author adds to 
his metrical renderings an Appendix of 142 ])ages, 
containing faithful pi’ose translations of all the 
passages versified, so that the freedom of the 
metrical version can be at once judged of ; and these 
latter are interspersed with references to interest- 
ing parallel passages in the Greek and Roman 
Classics, especially the Greek Dramatists. In 
addition to this, a farther supplement of 30 
pages more of further references is added, in- 
cluding a new version of the splendid hymn of 
Kleanthes, of which Cudworth remarks that “ it 
breathes throughout a spirit of true piety and 
just knowledge of divine things.”^ Though not 


° Publisliefi by JIessr.s. Williams and Norgate, 1875, and 
noticed Ind, Ant. vol. IV. p. 118. 

^ Cudworth, Intellectual Sj/stem, p. 432 ; couf. Sir A. 
Grant’s Aristotle, 3rd ed. vol. I. p. 327f. 
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so litoral as Dr. Muir’s, Newman’s translation of 
this hymn is so spirited, but so little known that 
we give it here : — 

“ Almighty alway ! many-named ! Most glori- 
ous of the deathless ! 

Jove, primal spring of nature, who with Law 
directest all things ! 

Hail ! for to bow salute to Thee, to every man 
is holy. 

For wo from Thee an offspring are, to whom 
alone of mortals. 

That live and move along the earth, the Mimic 
Voice is granted; 

Therefore to Thee I hymns will sing, and always 
chant thy greatness. 

Subject to Thee is yonder sky, which round the 
earth, for ever 

Majestic rolls at Thy command, and gladly feels 
Thy guidance — 

So mighty is the weapon, clenched within Thy 
hands unconquered. 

The double-edged and fiery bolt of ever-living 
lightning. 

For Nature through her every part beneath its 
impulse shudders. 

Whereby the universal scheme Thou guidest, 
which, through all things 

Proceeding, intermingles deep with greater 
lights and smaller. 

When Thou so vast in essence art, a king 
supreme for ever. 

Nor upon earth is any work done without Thee, 
0 spirit ! 

Nor at the asthcr’s utmost height divine, nor 
in the ocean. 

Save whatsoe’er the infatuate work out from 
hearts of evil. 

But Thou by wisdom knowest well to render 
odd things even ; 

Thou ordorcst disorder, and the unlovely lovely 
makost ; 

For 80 hast Thou in one combined the noble 
with the baser, 

That of the whole, a single scheme arises, ever- 
lasting, 

Which men neglect and overlook, as many as 
arc evil ; 

Unhappy, who good things to get arc evermore 
desiring. 

While to the common law of God nor eyes nor 
ears they open, — 


‘ Part of this introduction appeared also in this Journal, 
vol. IV., pp. 77ff- 

‘ Dr. Muir cliaractorises the Hindu moral and reli- 
gious ideas as repre sented in their literature in the words 
of the Greek poet,— noXXd per eVdXd pept-ypeVa, 


Obedient to which, they might good life enjoy 
with wisdom. 

Bnt they, in guise unseemly, rush this way and 
that, at random ; 

One part, in glory’s chase engaged with ill-con- 
tending passion, 

Some, searching every path of gain, of comeli- 
ness forgetful. 

Others, on self-indulgence bent and on the 
body’s pleasure. 

While things right contrary to these their pro- 
per action hastens. 

But, Jove all bounteous ! who, in clouds en- 
wrapt, the lightning wieldest, 

Mayesb Thou from baneful ignorance the race 
of men deliver ! 

This, Father, scatter from the soul, and grant 
that we the wisdom 

May reach, in confidence of which Thou justly 
guidest all things, 

That we, by Thee in honour set, with honour 
may repay thee, 

Eaising to all Thy works a hymn perpetual, as 
beseemetli 

A mortal soul : since neither man nor God has 
higher glory, 

Than rightfully to celebrate Eternal Law all- 
ruling.” 

As an introduction to this volume, Dr. Muir has 
given a very careful resume of the opinions of 
European scholars, especially Lassen, Woher, 
Windisch, Bohtlingk, M. Barth, and Monior 
Williams, on the question whether the ideas and 
doctrines of the Bhagavad GUd are derived from, 
or have been influenced by, the Christian Scrip- 
tures, — a question suggested* by the publication 
in this Journal (vol. II.,pp. 283 — ^290) of a transla- 
tion of the Appendix to Dr. Lm-insor’a Bliagavad- 
Qtid. 

We heartily welcome the issue of those Transla- 
tions, &c. in a collected form. They are the moral 
gems picked out of the vast and often impure 
stores of Sanskrit literature,® and indicate that, 
though the moral darkness of ancient India was 
dense, there were occasional glimpses of a light 
given to individuals, which may have helped 
some to struggle against the natural progress of 
corruption, and handed them on to times of purer 
light. They wore foundations, as it were, in 
thought and in language for a better ethical 
superstructure ; soil for better seed ; a wpoTraideia 
for the reception of the highest truth.® 

TToXXa Se \vypd. “ Many good (things) and many bad 
mingled.” 

® Clemens Alexandrinus gives much prominence to the 
importance of such moral ideas in the old religions : See 
Strum, i. 5, and 17 ; and 20; vi. 8, 15, and 17; vii. 3 ; &c. 
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VALABHl GEANTS. 
EDITED BY DR. G. BUHLEE, C.I.E. 
[Continued from vol. VII. f. SC.) 


No. XY. — A Grant of Siladitta I., dated 
Samvat 290. 

ri^HE plates on which the subjoined grant is 
written were found some years ago at 
P h an k, in Kathiaviid, and are now preserved 
in the Rajkote Museum. Through the kindness 
of Colonel L. Barton and Major Ch. Wodehouse, 
they were lent to me for a few days, and then 
sent to the Government Photozincographic Office, 
Puna, where the accompanying facsimile was 
prepared. 

The preservation of the plates is excellent, and 
the seal which shows the usual emblem and 
inscription is still attached to them. The 
letters, which exactly resemble those of the 
plates published in the Jour, B. A, Society, vol. 
XI, p. 360 seq., are deeply and well cut. 
The number of clerical mistakes which eccur is 
not greater than on other plates of the same 
dynasty. One, lacldha (PI. I, 1. 2) for lahdha, 
appears. to be owing to the substitution of a 
Prakrit form for its Sanskrit original. 

The wording of the first or genealogical part 
of the grant is almost identical with that of Sila- 
ditya’s earlier Sasana of Sariivat 28G, and con- 
tains, therefore, no new information. The kings 
of V alabhi who are mentioned , are 1 , B h a t a r k a ; 
2, G u h a s e n a, 3, D h a r a s e n a JI. ; and 4, 
the donor S il a d i t y a I., alias Dharma- 
d i t y a. It is only to be noted that Siladitya 
is the first ruler, who omits B h a t ar k a’s four 
sons. The reason probably is that the plates 
used by his ministers were too small to admit 
the full list of kings, together with the obligatory 
eulogy of each. In other respects the grant 
oilers various interesting points. 

Firstly, it is dated (PL I, 1. 1) vijayasl:and]id- 
vdrdd Valalildjnadvdraliomlavdsahdt, “ from the 
camp of victory pitched in or on the liomha 
situated in the open space before the gates of 
Yalabhi.” Here it is the curious term Jtomba, 
which looks like a Des5 word, that offers some 
difficulty. I have not met with it in any other 
grant, and I have not been able to learn anything 
about its precise signification by inquiries at 
Yala. From the context it appears, however, that 
it must have been either a cantonment or a garden 
in wliich the king had pitched his tents. 


Secondly, the donee BalavarmdnaJca-Vaiapad- 
rasvatalanivishta-IIarindthalcdrita — Mahddeva- 
puddh (PI. II, 11. 2-3), “ Worshipful Mahddeva, 
dedicated byHarinatha, and dwelling within 
the precincts of Balavarmanak a-Y a t a- 
p adra,” is very interesting. For, though we 
possess a full score of decipherable and deciphered 
inscriptions of the Valabhi kings, who with two 
exceptions call themselves jjaramamdhesvara, 
or ‘ ardent devotees of M a h e s v a r a,’ this is 
the first grant in which the family deity is men- 
tioned as the recipient of a royal bounty. All 
the others record donations to Brahmans or to 
Bauddha Saihghas. Our grant affords proof 
that the devotion of the Valabhians to Siva 
went beyond mere words. The place where 
the Linga, dedicated by Harinatha, apparently 
a Brahman, stood, I am unable to ascertain. 
Yatapadra. corresponds with a modern V arodra 
or Baroda. The map of Kathiawad unfortu- 
nately contains more than a dozen places bearing 
this name, and none of them is surrounded by 
villages called Bhadranaka, Pushmila- 
n a k a, B r a m i 1 a n a k a, and D i n n a n a k a, 
which appear in our grant (PI. II, 1. 6-9). 
It seems tliat in ancient times too the name 
Vatapadra was a common one. For the 
word Ijalavarhiunalia prefixed to Y a t a p a d r a 
in our grant, which I explain to mean either 
‘ belonging to or founded by Balavarmaii’ 
(apparently a Kshatriya), can only serve to dis- 
tinguish this particular village from other 
homonymous ones. 

The passage specifying the objects granted 
runs as follows, (PI. II, 1. 4 — 10) : — Vatapadra- 
svatala evottaraswmi vdnija-Ghoslia-t^sasJca)- 
[_sat]M]vdp>jd aparatah tatlid Balahhata-satka- 
vd'pyd daJeshindiah iatlui Chandrahhafa- 
satlMvdpyd[_h\purvatah Vatapadrddevottarato.h 
pancJua'iihsaipdddvartaparisard Yanialarupi ; 
tathdpara-shnni Bhadrdiiaka-grdmajnithdddjih. 
sliinatah VUa]diattdyd\_h]iaHdyd a] pyaratah 
Diiind)idJi:a-grdmnpatha[_thd\ duttaratah Bara- 
ta7iamaryddii\_dd'\[jurralah [paddcarlasatain 
sdrdham tatlid daksJiinasvnnl ddUyadevapudiya 
vdpydi[_fi\ptirvata}i Kdldnnilcimhi ?1-muvaJia 
[miichal-a ?J satlad:slictrddidtaratah[to']Brami- 
lanahaijramapathadalcshinatcdi PushmtldnalM- 
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f/rumastmni[ny']ap(watah [ta] evametatsaha name of the Dutaha, probably tlie executin’ 

va[Td]pydpMdvartasaiadvayampdnc]ianavatyd- officer of the distinct in which Va tap a lira 
[tija] dhikani. lay, and the dateof tho grant. The Bdlalca is calleil 

“The Yamalavapi, covering twenty- K ha rag rah a, and wo know from tho later 
live square feet and situated just within the plates that K h a rag r a h a I. was the younger 
precincts of V a tap a dr a, on the northern brother and successor of S i 1 a d i t y a I., who 

boundary, west of the well of Va n i a Gh o s h a, during the latter’s lifetime carried on tho 

and south of the well belonging to B a 1 a- government. I have no hesitation in idontify- 

bhata and oast of the well belonging to ing the DdfaJia with the king, and to assume 

Chand rabhata; moreover (a field) one that his employment in this rcspou.siblo posi- 

hundred and fifty square feet {in sine) on the tion eventually led to his obtaining tho real 
western boundary, south of the road to the village power in tho State, and to “his carrying, 
of Bhadra naka, west of Vitakhatta, solely intent on fulfilling his (hrothcr'n) corn- 
north of the road to the village of Dinna- mands, like a well-broken bullock (curmR the 
11 a k a, east of the boundary of Barataka; yoke), royal fortune onhis shoulders, though (thnt 

further [u field one hundred and hventy-five fortune) might have been desired by his most 

eqaare feet in extent],^ on tho southern boun- respected elder brother, who resembled (Indra) 

dary, east of the well belonging to the worship- tho elder brother of Upendra {Vishnu).” 

f ul deity A d i t y a, north of the field of the The date of our inscription is Saihvat 290, 
shoemaker (?) K a k i n n i (Kakimbi ?), south while all the other known inscriptions of S 1 1 a- 

of the road to the village of B r a m i 1 a n a k a, d i t y a I. are Saihvat 28(3. Tho new dutc re- 

wost of the boundary of the village of P us h mi- duces the gap between i 1 a d i t y a ’ s and the 

Ian aka; thus, including the well, these two second Dhruvasena’s grant of Saihvat 310 to 

hundred and nihety-five square feet {of land) twenty years, for which we have two more 

[have been given], kings, K h a r a g r a h a I. and D h a r a s e n a 

The purpose for which the grant is made III. It is thorofofo very probable that our 

is the usual one, viz., to provide for the temple- grant was issued towards tho end of Si la- 

worship and for the repairs of tho building. dity a ’s reign, and that he was shortly after- 

More interesting than these details are the wards dethroned. 

Tkansckipt. 

Fla to I. 

[ ’] qi:iTJTR'q?:^fq’3‘r^'r3;5qqr-^’>rii:r3Tl?rr'qT^r 

['] ?q‘?:?r^rrfTf^ntKrvTfq5^3’^%w=rf%^qrq?WTFrrrrq‘q-q5rrqq^:^qr 

['■'] ^qjToir^rEriTqjTrsr: ' qi:*TqTw: 

‘ The measurement of the second field has not been men- 
tioiii’ J, probably in consequence of a slip of the engraver. 

It may, liowever, be ascertained by deducting the other two 
figures from the total given below. 

“ L, 1, read ^f; L. 2 , read 


fTVFr° °5r5vr° °tfrTTrr°. L. 4 , road : 

'tr^RTFT®. L. 5, read °tT?rv(7°. L.O , read “fgfTT"; r- 
L. 8, read °qr3-°; TltlT. 





^ ^ - acii£'i.y J J a -. liiSc^r a^?e< Jt-T *J^C*'<5^3- 

Vi ^ -&^(^:&j-(!T^li S t^'V' 4-. ^|l(^4}^S^^fci«' J'*:" ’ ^*>5 %Pf 

^ 5 ^0*5^4^ t) ^ ^ 

S'^^X'CAr^ 4 ^ 4^1 4r tofS- js 




;'ii>'-vr 


// Crdfit of Siliuiitval of Sunwcif 
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,["] ET«TR^i:Trr%^jr 

['“] ^RsrFr^r’rqr^^^if sT%^r^^rft'^ps^[^T 

[ ' '] 5rKTR'j^^^JTi:?mr^ 5Tqr^r^ro=i r«T»T'j^^i?r^f^vrr§T€?:F^'fr?r^3'P^*TtR«T*T?T 

[i«] ^T?:^’Ts|f^3jrTOfi:r^iTri^TTqF*r55*ri'^^f^ ^<iR^nr^'rq’'T 

d ft%T* ^jm^^nTiTri#^C3r^rfT inq-ft^rf^^r^R^^T^q^jr^fr^irpr^TiTr?: r%^,^ 
[ * "] fTcT^ir^qf^Tq-ff 


Plate II. 

[’] fr^^rf5qrqr=tru^^r%qT'q-r3^3-f:*TTr*iRi^FFT-9q- ?Fr^F^*Tr=rqrrFiTr^rq" 
[^] ?TgT5E5 ^T«Tr *rcTrfq€r-3'^Rmr^ ^^Fr^qrfra’qr^q^^RR^rfFP-r 

['] q^iTF '^f 55^^- ^ ffcTETFH^qrirq- qr^’Jr^sr^frq^f^f^^q’ qs^sr^q^^ ^qr^ 
C^] t:^i?[^-t qrf^sfqrwF^T^qrFT ^r q^w^fqrqiFr q^r ^'5r>T3^^?qrqi^JTr 
["] qjqrr^r^’C^TJ q^rq%fq[5iq#qK^^:r crwFF wrqr 

['] irrqqsTRrm^’ ^cr^q^mq^ccT; f^'STrqrq^qrq-'FTf^F: q?:3qr»rFk'i^tfr= 
[''] qr3frq#qrcT ^\i ?Tqr s'f^'ir^rf^ qrk^kqqkRqFrr q^qq* qrikrf^»jqqrq?qr^rf 
[^] qffr^qqrqrqqqqf%^q= qf^q^^Rqrqrqqrf^ qqqqR^ q-^qr q^r 

[‘T qqqqqifqqr ^\tji trq^qr^ qqfq^qqqq qqrqfl^qqkq 

L^'l qrrqTrr tpqqrqRfqfeqr qsqnqsFrqrqrqrRqqqqrnt q^qqqq§i^qqrF-q 
[' -] vrrqF^r^qrqqr^q'rrqrr^^'qr^i'qqft^q^qqqqqrFlq qi^^qqqr qfqqrkq qqfqfrf^ 
[*'] f^q[>q?rr qsqqrq q ^f^srrqq q^qsrTJT[qrfqq5r^qrqpT^:F^qi'q%^qrF5Tr'q- 
C '] wWr>Tt qr^F ^ ^fqqTqqr^qqR-^fl:^qqR?rqr5qFST;^qR:qr 

[*'] 5^f^q5q%qf# =q qirqqr qq^qrqq ^qmq ii qqfq^eqr qq^r qqwRirukrq: q 
[’'■'] ?pq- ^7PT^^\ vrfq ^^q ^^q qqr qr^-qRk 5rfR3Tqqi’5n:=?fqrfq qiqrqqqrfrqrR' 
VI fq^qrq^qqRqfR qrR ^r qrq^rf;^ 5qqq’qrrq=qr^ qlq^^rf^ qqqf rfr \ 
['"] fqq: qr'^iwr ^rqqRT^qpqq q%kR ii ^qqr-sqR qr?q^qc:=Rpqq qf^qfq- 
['"] qoRfqRfq^qfq^q^qilqr ii t. q^qq q ^ff^qrqq 


= L. 10, read °fr?JTEr:° %rNrr° L- 11, road 

dele ^?r °^cn%°, L. 12, road “qTrTRdT. L- 13, 
rend °q?’TfnfT°; TltTfT^ L. M, road 

%^irrr3TiT?[rT°. L. 15, read %^P-T'’; \id "'; "’iT 55-T[°, L. 
It;, read qTITT^. L, 17, read "jff’T:: L- 18, 

read L. 10, read '%q[[^^°. 


*L. 1, road ^lirr° L. 2, read 111711'’. L- 3 voa'l 
^qr^Rl; dTSTrfiTT'’. L. 4, read °l%R^rT. 

L. .5, read ?frT =Ef;^T?T7^drRr:. L.7, road'ci- 

m^^TTTd I^- 8, read ""dlRr: ; pcrliai.s ^f- 

IShiTRJJr;^, L. 0, rendcisiTT|%'’; ^[Rr. L- 1", dole ^ 
iu L. 12, read °qT|^?T; TT 

gtint.° " Ii. 1C, read L, 17, read 
L. 10, read H'fS’qq. 
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OHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. EOWOETH, F.S.A. 

(Continued from p. 221.) 


III. 

Abulghazi tells ns that it was the fashion 
among the Turks, the Tajiks,^ and other races 
to ascend no higher than the 7th generation, 
and that in giving any one’s pedigree the Turks 
were wont to say — “ we have been smiths as far 
back as my seventh ancestor,” or “ seven of my 
ancestors have lived in this country,” etc.® The 
7th ancestor of Chinghiz Khan Menen-tudun 
was probably the first of his line of whom we 
can safely affirm that he was a real personage, 
and was not borrowed from the traditions and 
history of otHer races. The 7th ancestor was 
called Dutakun by the Mongols according to 
Rashid and Abulghazi. This is perhaps a 
corruption of doldklmn, which in Mongol means 
seven. 

The Persian writers make Kaidu Khan the 
son and successor of Menen-tudun, and not his 
grandson as the Chinese do, and they tell us that 
as the 6th ancestor he was called Murti.® The 
word is also read ijufti, hurhi, and murhi.* 

Kaidu is a well-known Mongol name, and was 
borne by a grandson of Ogotai Khan, who be- 
came a rival of Khubilai Khun. The Sagas 
apparently assign to Kaidu the son of Menen- 
tudnn, the foundation of an independent com- 
munity. I have mentioned how his uncle Nachin 
carried him off to the country of Batguchin 
Tugun, where he became famous for his prowess 
and skill. 

When he grew up his uncle made him the chief 
both of the Bargut and of the Cheges or Tsekers,* 
by which name the people living on the Chikoi, 
a tributary of the Selinga, are probably meant. 
He then determined to revenge himself on the 
Jelairs. When ho marched against them the 
latter tribe, afraid of his vengeance, agreed to 
surrender those rvho had been guilty, and it 
was found they were 500 in number, who were 
given up to K^idu Khan with their wives and 
children to do what ho liked with them. He 
then summoned a family council to decide what 
should be done. At this it was urged that to 
exact a blood penalty from them would not be 

* i.e. the Persians. 

^ Abulghazi, 74. 

" Id. 

* Erdmann, Temudschin, p. 54.3, note 3. 

® Yuan-shi, Douglas, p. 8 ; Hyacinthe, p. 7. 


judicious, since they were of such inferior rank 
to those whom they had killed, and it was 
determined that Kaidu should make slav'os of 
them, and that they should remain in perpetual 
servitude to his family. They increased largely 
in numbers, and as was customary took the 
name of their patrons, i.e. Kiat Mongol. They 
remained in this condition of servitude till the 
days of Chinghiz Khan’s great-grandson, and 
each prince of the Imperial stock had 20 or 00 
Jelair families in his service.® 

This condition of servitude is what Rashid 
calls Utgubughul.^ It applied only to ono 
section of the Jelairs, the ancestors probably 
pf the present tribe Jelaid. The greater part 
of the race remained free, and eventually moved 
westward into the Kazak steppes. Rashid tells 
us that Kaidu founded in tho country of 
Barguchin a ferry for the convenience of tra- 
vellers, which from him was called Kaidu 
Chnnlum.® 

The Tuan-sM which refers to this fact calls 
it a bridge, and tells us it was built over the 
“little Black river” in tho country of Bargu.® 
Black river is Kara-gol in Mongol, and it is pro- 
bable that the Kara-gol, a well-known tributary of 
the Orkhon, is here meant. It is curious that one 
so prominent in the Mongol genealogy as Kaidu 
should be altogether ignored both by Ssanang 
Setzon and in the Altan Topchi. In the list 
given by Pallas from the Bhodhiner, ho is 
replaced by Genedugen, answering no doubt 
to Genigesy, the grandson of Kaidu as given 
in the Yuan-ch’ao-p l-sJu. 

Let us now proceed again. The Yium-ch'ao- 
pi-shi tells us that Kaidu. had three sons, 
Boshinkhor Dok8hin,Karakhailinkhu and Jaujin 
Ortagai, Rashidu’d-din calls them Baisangkur, 
Jerki Lin Gun and Jaujin Urdeki.'° In tho 
Yuan-shi which says Kaidu left but two sons, 
the first of them is named Pai-sung-khur and 
the other Cha-la-ka-ning-ur. Tho latter of 
whom is there said to have married his brother’s 
widow, and by her to have hadNo-ku-clia-wur- 
tu-te-ko, who was the ancestor of tho So-chi- 

® Abulghazi, 62 and 63. 

’ Erdmann, 543. 

» Id. 

® Ilyaelntho, op. cit., p. 7. 

Erdmann, op. cit., p. oil. 
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hwu, i.e. the Sijiut. The Allan To]iclii and 
Ssauang Setzen only name the first son, the 
former calls him Baisangkur Dokshin and the 
latter Shingkhor Dokshin. As I have said, both 
of them omit the name of Kaidn, and make Bai- 
sangknr the son of Khachi Kiiliik. We will 
revert to Baisangkur presently. 

The Ymn-c?i'ao-pi-sM tells us that Kara- 
kailinku, i.e. Jerki Lin Gun had a son Sanknn- 
bilge who had a son Anbakhai, who had a son 
Khadan Taishi. Having married the widow of 
his elder brother, he also had by her a son Besu- 
tai, who was the ancestor of the Besnt or Baisnt. 
According to Rashidu’d-din they were the 
descendants of Jiadai, whom he makes the 9th 
son of Tumbaghai or Tumeneh Khan.^^ Jauji 
Ortagai according to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sM had 
six sons : — 1 , Oronar ; 2 , Khuankhotan ; 3, Arnlat ; 
4, Sunit ; 6, Khabturkhakhu. or Khatnrkhasi ; 
6, Genigesi. These are merely eponymous 
names, the father the eponymoa of the IJrta- 
gans, and according to Rashidu’d-dJn of the 
Sijiut; Oronar, the stem father of the Urnaut ; 
Khuankhotan of the Kunogkiat ; Arulat of the 
Arnlat ; Sunit of the Sunid ; Khabturkhakhu 
of the Kabteruns, and Genigesi of the Chinos. 

Let ns now contrast this story with that told 
by Rashid. He calls Kaidu’s second eon Jerki 
Lin Gun, and tells us Lin Gun, which was cor- 
rupted by the Mongols into Liku, was a Chinese 
title meaning Great prince. On his brother 
Bai Sangkur’s death he married his widow, by 
whom he had two sons, Kendu-chino and 
Uluk-ohino, i.e. the male wolf and the female 
wolf. Their descendants, we are further told, 
were called Chinos and also Nokuz, and he 
distinguishes them from the Nokuz who came 
out of Irgeneh-kun.'* By another wife Rashid 
tells us Jerki Lin Gnn had other sons, the eldest 
of whom was Surghodul-chino who was the 
father of Ambaghai Khun, of whom we shall 
have more to say presently. Kaidu’s third son 
according to him was called Jaujin XJyguz, and 
he was the ancestor of the Sanjiut and Arikans 
or Ertigans.^® We will now revert to Bai 
Sangknr, the eldest son of Kaidn Khan, who in 
his capacity as fifth ancestor was entitled to the 
style of Budakur.** Apparently no facta are 
recorded about him. 

The Yuan-cTi’ao-pi-sTii tells us he had a son, 

11 

** Erdmann, op. cit. p. 217—219, 545; Abulghazi, 68. 


Tunbenai Setzen. The Yuan-sld calls him Tun- 
pa-khai,- the Allan Topchi Tonbenai, Ssanang 
Setzen Tumbaghai Setzen, and Rashidu’d-din 
Tumeneh Khan. As fourth ancestor he was 
styled Bndutu. Tunbenai Khan according to the 
Yuan-ch' ao-pi-slii had two sons Kabul Khakan 
and Sinshili. The Yuan-shi gives him six sons, 
namely Ko-tsi-ku, Hai-ke-le-tsi-ko-tan, Ho-chun, 
Ha-ta-lo-tai, Hos-shi-kwan, and Ho-po-lu Han, 
the last of whom is of course Kabul Khakan. 
Rashidu’d-dln gives him nine sons, whom he calls 
respectively — Jak-su, Barin Shir-batu, Khaiju, 
Kajuli, SamKhajiunBatkulgi.KabulKhan, Udur 
Bayan, Budantsar Doglan and Jiadai. That is 
in the main the same eponymous ancestors of 
various tribes who in the Yuan-cli’ ao-pi-shi are 
made sons of Menen Tudun. This variation in 
the genealogy as given by the three principal 
witnesses shows we are still in the region of 
artificial names introduced to explain ethno- 
graphic relations, and it is probable that the only 
names of actual persons in the list are those 
constituting the main line of descent of the 
Khanate. Let us now turn to Kabul or Khubilai 
Khan, who as third ancestor was entitled Elenjik. 
We are indebted to Rashidu’d-din for preserv- 
ing us a curious saga about him. He tells us 
that his prowess and that of his sons having 
reached the ears of the Altan Khan, i.e. of the 
Kin ruler of China, he sent envoys to summon 
him to his presence. He accordingly set out, 
and was received with due honours, and was 
given a grand feast, but afraid of treachery to 
which the Chinese were much addicted, and 
that the meat and drink might be poisoned, he 
withdrew for a while on the plea that he wanted 
repose, and then returned. Presently when the 
air was cooler, he again withdrew to refresh 
himself, and went to bathe in a neighbouring 
stream. He now returned again, and being 
satisfied of the good faith of the Chinese, began 
to eat and drink voraciously, and without show- 
ing any signs of suspicion. His immense 
appetite astonished his hosts, who declared 
that God had chosen him for a great ruler, 
since meat and drink seemed not to satisfy or 
make him drunk. Presently, however, the drink 
began to affect him. Ho approached the Altan 
Khan, and laid hold of his beard, and gave him 
a box on the ear. The Altan Khan’s minister, 

Erdmann, u. s. p. 544 ; Abulgliazi, 68, 
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who was witness of tins, was greatly angered, 
and was for punishing him then and there, 
but having become somewhat sober, Kabul 
apparently apologized, saying that it was his 
hand which was to blame, and not himself, 
for his will had not followed his hand2° 
According to D’Ohsson’s reading he demanded 
to be punished.^® The Altan Khan who thought 
that if he exacted punishment he would bring 
the revenge of his people upon himself, dissem- 
bled his anger, and having selected from his 
treasury a silken garment embroidered with 
gold threads, a crown, a gold decked girdle and 
other presents, presented them to him on his 
departure. His minister argued, however, that 
he had not done well in letting him thus go. 
He thereupon sent a messenger to recall him, 
and as he refused to go, a second messenger 
with a posse of troops was sent to compel him. 
When they arrived at his camp ho was not at 
home, but one of his wives promised that on 
his return he, with his sons and daughters, 
would comply with the emperor’s wish. As the 
messenger was returning home he encountered 
a man attended by some slaves whom he recog- 
nized as Kabul, and thereupon seized him and 
carried him off. En route they put up at the 
house of a Saljiut, who was a friend of Kabul 
Khan’s. He supplied the latter with a horse 
which he said was as swift as the lightning or 
the wind. On this he mounted and fled, and was 
pursued by the messenger of the Altan Khan, 
who did not overtake him however till he 
reached home. There Kabul treated his pur- 
suer with marked hospitality, gave him a beau- 
tiful new tent to live in, where he was waited 
upon by his young wife Meti. Meanwhile, 
however, he summoned his dependents, his sons 
being away, and told them that he had become 
weary of life since he had been pursued by the 
Chinese messenger. He called upon them to 
kill him, saying that if they did not do so he 
would commit suicide. Thereupon they fell on 
the Kin messenger and slew him. Kabul Khan 
soon after fell ill and died.” Nothing of this 
appears in the Yiian-ch'ao-pi-shi. On turning to 
the Chinese annals dealing with the Kin dynasty 
we find certain obscure notices which apparently 
refer to these events. In the Ta-Un-kwochi we 


are told that during the reign of the Lnn)ei’oi’ 
Tai-tsung, whose Tungusic name was Ukuiiai, 
and whose reign was in the interval 1123 — 1137, 
a great number of the Mongku became subject 
to him, but in the next reign, i.c. 1138 — 1140, 
they became rebellious.” De Mailla, who trans- 
lated the Kaiuj-vm, states that about 1135 the 
Mongols began to be very poweifful and a 
menace to the Empire. We are told they couhl 
see by night as Avell as by day, and that they 
wore cuirasses made from the hides of fisli 
which were proof against ari’ows. Towards 
the end of that year the Kin Emperor sent bis 
General Hushaku against them.^“ Husliakn 
was not successful but had to retire. His 
retreat was the signal for the advance of the 
Mongols who captured many of his people, and 
followed him as far as the district of Hailing, 
where, having ventured on an engagement, hi.s 
army was cut in pieces. Another and more 
formidable army was sent against them. This 
was apparently in 1139.“° These extracts 
probably refer to the reign of Kabul Khun and 
to the feud he had with the Kin Empire. Ac- 
cording to Rashida’ d-din, Kabul Khun married 
Goa Klmaku, meaning the Fair Khuaku, who be- 
longed to the Turkish tribe of the Kongurut, 
of which we shall have much to say presently. 
By her he says ho had six sons, who were called 
Kiat. Abulghazi says the Mongols call a 
torrent which comes down from a mountain 
Man, which word originally meant rapid or 
impetuous. The plural of Man is and 

we are told tho sous of Kabul Khun ■were 
so called because of their impetuosity. TIio 
name Kian or Kaian, however, was doubtless 
of much older date, and de,signated in the old 
legends one of tho two primitive stocks of tho 
Turks. One of the two brothers who ruled them 
in their primitive home in Irgenehkun was 
called Kian, and his descendants Kiat, Kiat 
was the special name of the family of Chinghiz 
KhSn. 

The Yuan-ch ao-pi-sld tells us that Kabul had 
seven sons, in which it is followed by the 
Yuan-sJii and Ssanang Sotzon, These agree 
generally with the names recorded by Rashid, 
and are as follows : — 'Ukin Barkhakh, Bai’tan 
Baghadur. Khutukhu Mungur, Khntula Khakau, 
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Khulaii, Kliadau^'^ and Todayau Uchigen.’® 
In llie Yv,an-sld\\\Q names ave given as 1, Ughin- 
pa-la-gha-gha; 2, Pav-ian; 3, Hwa-U-ln-mi-niur; 
4, Hvva-lu-la-klmm ; 5, Ho-ian Paimr ; 0, To-tuan- 
wo-clii-kin; 7, Ii\vo-lau-pa-(:ar. The Yuan-ck’ao- 
pi-slii tells us that although Kabul Khan had so 
many sons, he did not leave his Empire to any of 
them, but left it to An-ba-khai, the chief of the 
Taijut. This doubtless refers to the “ Impera- 
torship,” to coin a phrase ; the Mongols proper 
no doubt remained subject to their own royal 
stock. 

It was about this time that the long feud 
commenced between the Mongols and Tartars 
which had such serious consequences later on. 

The Tartars here mentioned, to whom the 
name Tartar properly belonged, were, it would 
seem, formerly the suzerains of the Mongols, 
who were in consequence sometimes referred to 
as Black Tartars, i. e. subject Tartars. They 
consisted according to Rashidu’d-din of about 
70,000 families, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of lake Buyur in North Eastern Mongolia. 
The Yuau-cJdao-jn-shi also places them on the 
river Orshin which connects the lakes of Buyur 
and Kulun and on the Olkui farther south, 
and they seem in fact to have held the northern 
part of the Kiugkhan range. I have discussed 
the orthography of the name Tartar in a long 
note to the first volume of my work already 
cited. They arc fii’st mentioned by the Chinese 
historian Gheaou-yang-sieon who lived 1007 — 
1072, and who tells us they wore descended 
from the Mo-ho of whom they wore a section, 
and that their country was situated to the 
north-east of that of the Hii and Khitans. 
We are told further that the Mo-ho having 
been attacked by the Khitans were dispersed ; 
one portion submitted to the Khitans, anolher 
sought refuge with the Poliai to the east, while 
the thii’d took refuge iu the In-slian mountains, 
and adopted the name of Tache, which was the 
original form of the name Tartar in the Chinese 
Annals.®* The Mo-ho were the Tungusic tribes 
of Manchuria, from whom the Kin Tartars and 
the modern Manchus sprang. Hence it follows 
that the Tartars were in facl; very near relatives 
of the modern Manchus, bub we may get even 

The Kedan Bohadur of Rashid. 

The Tudau Udias'cn of Rashid. 

Hisinvij of Ike Moiiijolfi, vol. I, p. 700. 

Visdelou, iSeiijilenient to D’Horbelot’s Bibliotheque, 
p. 32S. 


nearer than this to their real affinity. Their 
name as I have argued is equivalent to no- 
made, and is probably derived from their 
dwelling iu movable yurts or tents. Such a 
yurt is called Tatara-bu in Manchu, and is 
derived from the Tungusic word tata or tartar, 
meaning to drag or pall, and a tent or house 
shelter is still called tatan or tata.^^ Now the 
Dauriaus, who, so far as we know, sprang from 
the very country of the old Tartars, and thence 
overspread the district east oflake Baikal called 
Dauria, have their name formed out of the same 
element. They are called Ha-urs or Ttt-gori. 
Da-ur, we are expressly told, means the 
square hut which prevails with the tribe, and 
I have small doubt that the Dauriaus are in fact 
the descendants of the Tartars proper of early 
Mongol history. Rashidu’d-din tells us they 
were divided into six divisions, hut if this 
statement is reliable two of the six were pro- 
bably of subordinate rank, for, as we shall show 
further on, the Yuan-cli'ao-pi-shi several times 
refers to the four hordes of the Tartars. 

We will now turn to the feud which arose 
between the Mongols and the Tartars. Goa 
Khuaku Kabul’s wife had a brother named 
Sain Tegin, i. e. the Good prince. The latter 
having fallen ill, a Tartar Shaman or Kam 
named Jerkil Buduya was summoned to treat 
him. The patient died notwithstanding the 
hocus poaus of the Shaman. The latter was 
sent homo, bub not long after was put to death 
by the relatives of Sain Tegin. A struggle 
ensued at a place called Beran Segdan- (?) In 
this fight Kedau Baghadur distinguished him- 
self in single combat with the Tartar leader, 
Motor Behadur, in which the latter was badly 
wounded, and remained hors de combat for a 
whole year. On his recovery the struggle was 
again renewed at two places named Ula Ilak 
(?) and Ker Ilak (?) in which the Mongols had 
the best of it.®’ These struggles were renewed 
several times by the sons of Kabul Khun.®* 
Meanwhile difficulties arose iu another direction. 
As we read in the Yuan-ch' ao-yi-slu the Khakau 
An-ba-khai, who was the special chief of the 
Taijuts, had given his daughter iu mavriago to 
a chief of the Tartars, who lived on the river 

Historij of the ilfo/i'/ots, pji. 7<i2 iiiul 703. 
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Orehin. As lie was escorting her himself he 
was seized by the Tartars, who doubtless 
deemed it a good opportunity for I’evenge, and 
by them was handed over to the authorities of 
the Kin empire, who also had a grievance against 
the Mongols. Eashidu’d-din in reporting this 
event makes out that An-ba-khai had gone 
to the Tartar country to fetch home his own 
bride. The former authority says that as he 
was being carried off he bade a man named 
Barakhashi of the tribe Baisut, who was re- 
turning home, go and tell Kutlugh Khan and 
his own son Khadan Taishi to revenge him, and 
drawing his illustrations from the use of the 
how, he told him to entreat them that even if 
they had to wear out all the nails on their ten 
fingers in the work to do so. Eashid reports 
this part of the story differently. He says that 
An-ba-khai, as he was being carried off, sent 
one of his slaves named Bulghachi to tell the 
Kin Emperor that it was a base thing to put 
Jn'm to death when he had been treacherously 
captured and surrendered by others, and that if 
he did so he would draw upon himself the 
revenge of all the Mongol tribes. The Altan 
Khan ruthlessly bade the messenger take post 
horses, and go and tell his people that An-ba-khai 
was going to be executed by being nailed down 
to a wooden ass. He accordingly set out, but 
when he came to the land of the Durbans,*® 
they refused to give him the necessary horses, 
and paid no heed to his reproaches, so that 
presently his Chinese horses having broken 
down, he had to go on foot. When he reached 
home he reported what had happened.®^ The 
process of nailing people down to a so-called 
wooden ass, flaying them, and then hewing them 
limb from limb, was a well-known punishment 
of State criminals in China (see Stanislas Julien 
VOrplielin de la Chine, pp. 127 and 128).®* 

Beside An-ba-khai, Ukin Barkhakh, the eldest 
son of Kabul Khan, was also put to death in 
this fashion, and it was the execution of these 
two chiefs which was made his chief ground for 
attacking the Kifi empire by Chinghiz Khan. 
Ssanang Setzen has a curious statement that 
in a struggle which ensued between the sons of 
Kabul Khan and of An-ba-khai they were ail 

Erdmann, p. 655. 

“ By the Durbans I believe vrith Palkdins the Tartars 
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have been made a separate tribe by Eashid by mistake. 


killed save a son of each. I cannot find a con- 
firmation of this story elsewhere, but it is 
singular that Kutlugh Khan, the son of Kabul, 
and Khadan, the son of An-ba-khai, are the only 
two of the many sons of the two chiefs who 
occur in the succeeding story, and it would 
seem that their brothers were in fact dead, 
while it is very certain that there was a rivalry 
for supremacy between the two families. Re- 
suming our story, ws are told in the Tuan-ch’ao. 
pi-shi that when An-ba-khai was carried otfand 
put to death, the Taijut tribe met together 
on the banks of the river Khorkhon, and elected 
Kutlugh as their leader, i. e. as Khakan or 
Imperator. Palladius by this locality under- 
stands the low ground on the river Onon, but 
this is doubtful, for the Onon is very frequently 
mentioned by its proper name in the Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi : but we shall hear again of this name. 
Kutlugh Khan is so called by Rashidud’-din. 
D’Ohsson mistakenly calls him Kubilai.’® It 
would seem that his elder brothers were now 
dead, especially Bardan Baghadur, and con- 
sequently according to the Mongol law of suc- 
cession by which brother succeeds brother ho 
became the heir to the throne. He was directly 
the ruler of the Mongols, apd apparently “ im- 
perator” of the forces of other tribes, including the 
Taijut. Kutlugh was a famous hero of Mongol 
romance. Bis voice, we are told, could be heard 
behind seven hills, and was compared to the thun- 
der in the mountains. His grip was like that of 
a bear, and when he chose he could break a man 
with his brawny arms like breaking an arrow. 
He would haul whole trunks to make up his 
fire on winter nights, and would lie asleep 
beside it more or less unconscious with drinking, 
heedless of the cinders and sparks which fell 
on his naked body, mistaking the burns for 
the bites of insects, and turn over to sleep 
again. At his meals he could demolish a whole 
sheep and a huge skin of -kumis or fermented 
mare’s milk, and still was not satisfied.®* He was 
in fact the heroic colossus and Hercules of 
Mongol legend. He headed the army which 
marched against China to avenge the deaths of 
his relatives. On this occasion he was accom- 
panied by his nephew Yessnkei, the son of Bar- 
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dan Baghadur by Khadan Taishi, the son of 
Anbakhai, and by Khadan’s son Tnda. Rashid- 
u’d-diii tells us that in this struggle the Mon- 
gols won a complete victory, and returned with 
a great booty. As he was retiring Kutlugh 
with some of his warriors engaged in hunting, 
and got separated from his companions. 
When the Durbans®* heard of this they went 
against him, killed his companions, and compel- 
led him and his horse, which had the speed of 
lightning, to take shelter in a marshy place. In 
this bog he sank, but springing from his horse’s 
back, and gaining solid ground, his pursuers, 
it is said, disdained to touch him, remarking 
“ What can a Mongol do without his horse,”®* 
and thereupon withdrew. He succeeded how- 
ever in recovering his horse, which he dragged 
out of the quagmire by its mane, and went on 
his way homeAvards. His people there had 
made up their minds that he was lost, and 
Rashidu’d-din reports how his nephew Tes- 
sukei prepared the funeral meats, and took 
them to Khadan Taishi and his son Tuda and 
to Kutlugh’s wife. The two former began to 
wail terribly, but the brave wife on hearing 
what the cause of their grief was, bade them 
not distress themselves that he whose voice 
was like the thunder, and who could hug men 
like a bear, was not likely to be undone by the 
Durbans, and he did in fact shortly appear 
riding on a stallion which he had carried off from 
tlie Durbans, and driving a number of their 
fillies before him. His great boots he had filled 
with eggs of the wild geese which he found 
in the steppe, and i-ode barefoot. The funeral 
feast was now converted into another kind of 
festival, and Kutlugh’s wife triumphed greatly 
in boasting that she knew her good man would 
not be killed by these poltroons.®' 

On turning to the Chinese notices for con- 
firmation of these doings, we find it stated in 
the Kangmu, under the year 1147, that the 
war between the Kin Empire and the Mongols 
still continued. The son of Talan who was a 
Kin general named Chinghoa-tu-lang, and 
whose country bordered on that of China, 
incensed at his father’s death, deserted 
the side of the Kin, and joined the Mongols, 


i. e. the Tartars. 
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and increased their power so much that the 
general Uchu, who on his return from Pien 
leang was sent against them, was compelled to 
make peace with them, to cede 27 forts north 
of the river Si-ping to them, and to undertake 
to pay them annually a certain number of 
cqttle and sheep and also . grain. He wished 
to give their chief the title of Mong-fu-kue- 
wang, but he refused it, and himself adopted 
the style of Emperor of the great Empire of 
the Mongols, and he was styled Tsn-yuan-wang- 
ti.®® The Ta-l:in-hivo-cM says nothing about 
these events, but merely reports that the 
Mongku, having obtained many Chinese and 
Khitan boys and girls either in war or other- 
wise, who had coalesced with them, had gradual- 
ly become accustomed to the use of cooked meats, 
and become a great nation under the name 
of Ta-Mongku-kuo, i. e, the Kingdom of the 
great Mongols.®® These extracts seem to me to 
clearly refer to the reign of Kutlugh Khan. 
The Si-ping of this notice was the Kerulon 
which now became the frontier between the 
Kin Tartars and the Mongols. It would seem 
from the Chinese notice translated by Vasilief 
that the Kin ruler gave up to the Mongols the 
fortresses he had north of the Kerulon. He 
says he also agreed to pay tribute. According 
to Vasilief the title which the emperor wished to 
confer on Kutlugh was Ao lo Bochielie, which 
he deems a corruption of Du-Bo-chielie, meaning 
the great minister.*® 

According to the above passage it would seem 
further that it was about the year 1147 that the 
chief of the Mongols first adopted the style of 
‘Mongol Khun.’ What then is the meaning 
of this name ‘ Mongol ?’ Schmidt explained it 
as derived from Mong, meaning ‘ brave, daring, 
bold.’*' This etymology is acquiesced in by 
Dr. Schott,*® and I adopted it in the first volume 
of my work on the Mongols.*® But I am not 
now by any means certain of this view. In a 
recent number of the China Beview there is a 
note by M. Deveria, which is singularly in- 
teresting. He quotes a passage from the 
Chinese work Liang -pmi-tsieun-yu-ngan in the 
terms following ; — “ The expression Mung-ku- 
urh is used in the markets to signify silver (cash). 

3“ Schott, op. cit. 17. 

Berezino, Rashid- ud- din, vol. II., p- 185, note 38. 

“ Ssanang Setzen, p. 380; Journ. Asiat. Ist ser., 
tom III., p. 109. 

‘3 Op, cit. p. 5 note. Vide op- cit. page 27. 
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lu the iiiilidual laii^'iia^^L' .Muiiykii means silver. 
U is l)y conti'adistiuction with the Gold 
Empire that this title “Silver” w’lis adopted.’’** 
'I’h's is vnsry iateresting. There can bo no 
doubt that in IMougul the name for silver is 
Jlunggii or Mong'gn. Now itis singularly curious 
tli.it the two dynasties which succeeded one 
another immediately hel'ore the Yuan or Mongol 
dvii:ist>-, namely, those founded re.spcctively by 
the Khitans and the Niiichi or J urehi gave 
themselves names derived from two metals. The 
former styled their dynasty Liao, i.e. steel, and 
the hitter Kin, Ac. gold, and it would bo consis- 
teid. if the Mongols were similarly to designate 
their dynasty from the metal silver. There 
would bo even a greater reasonableness in their 
doing so, for their country was very ricH in 
silver. As Isbrand Ides long ago stated, “the 
river Zevobron.ski, which falls into the Argun 
aboat eight miles from Argunshoi is called hythe 
Iiloiigols ]\Tonga-gol, /.c. the silver riv'or, hccauee 
formerly about two miles up the stream there 


weresilver mines out of which the Niiichcncrs, 
i.e. the Kin Tartars and tlic Jlongols, diiggrcat 
qnantities of that metal, and great nuuihcr.s of 
pits in whieh the metal was melted are at 
present to be seen.”** The old tniveller tglls us 
the mino.s having been long disu.sed had fallen in, 
but he took a piece of the ore hack with him to 
Moscow. If he had knoivn of this river it would 
have strcngthoTied the contention of Banzarof, 
which I do not by Miy means adojd, that the 
word Mongol was derived from a 

river, and, as ho contended Sal jiiit vais from a 
Salja-goland Olkhouut from Olkho-gol.*'’ The 
silver mines and graves in the old Jlongol 
country are described in some detail by ether 
travellers.*' These facts make it not impro- 
bable that the name Mongol is in fact derived 
from monggu, ‘ silver,’ and that it was ajiplied 
about the year 1147 as stated in the Kitin/iiiu. 
We will now tabulate the genealogies we lun e 
discussed as given by the principal autho- 
rities. 


The-Yv.an-ch’ao-pi-sJii. 
Khaidu Kh&n. 


Bo.shing klior Dokshin Kharakhai Linkhu Jaujin Ortagai 


Tunbenai Saiikurbilge Besutai Oronar Rhuankhotan Arulat Sunit Khabturkhaku Genigosy. 
Sclzan I 


Kabul Khakhan Sinshili Anbakhai 

'l Chief of the Taijut 

I ^ 1 ' i ^ ^ I 

IJkiu Barkhakh. Bartau Baghatur. Khutuktu Mungur. Khutula Khakaii. Kliulau. Kliadau. Todayau Gchigeu. 

The Yuan SM 
llai du 


Pai-sung-khur 


f 

Tun-pa-khai 


also called 
Tun-pi-nei 


1 Ko-tsi-ku 2 Hal ki li tsi ko-tan 
also called also called 

Na-ko-hor Ko-huo-la-ko-li-tan 


Cha-la-ka-iiing-ur 
also called 
Chai-pur-kaii-nu-ur 

Ni-ku-cha-wur-tu-ti-ko 
ancestor of the Sijiut. 

^ i ^ 

3 Hau-clmn Hata-le-tai Hor-shi-kwan Ilo-pn-la 

also called also called also called also called 
Ho-chan Ha-la-la-tai Ha-ta-li-elii Ilo-po-lu-liaii 


Hoi-tsin-pa-le-ko Par-ta-mu Hu-tu-ko-la-ina-naur Hor-lar-an Ha-tan-pa-tur To-to-ngo-che-si Hu-lan-pa-tur 
also called also called also called also called also called also called also called 

Ugh-in-pu-la-gha-gha Par-tan Hwa-tu-lu-mi-ninr Hwa-lu-la-an Ho-tau-pa-tur To-tuan-wo-chi-kin Hwo-lan-pa-tur 


** China Revic-iVf vol. VII. p. 282. 
Op. cit., p. 4/. 


Eramanu, TemudscMn, etc., p. 513, note 3. 
*’ Eitter, Asien, B. U. pp. 321—333. 
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Hasliuhi d-dtn 
Kaidu Khan 


Baisangkliur Jerki Liu Gun Jaujin 

Tumeneli Khan Surghodul-eliino Kendu-cliino Uluk-chino 

I Ambaghai Khan 

1 Jaksu 2 Bavin Shir 3 Khajuli4 Samkhajiun SBatkulgi C Kabul Khan 7 UdurBayan 8 Budaiitsar 9 Jiadai 
I Batu Khaija Doghlan 


Ukiu Bavkhakh, Bartar Baghadur. Khutuktu Munguv. Khadan Baghadur. Khutula Khan. Tudan Ucliigen 


Altan Tnpclii 
Khachi Kuluk 


Ssananff 8ct::en 
Khachi Kiiluk 


Bai sanghur Dokshin 


Shiiigkhor Dokshin 


Toubcnai Sctzen 


Tumbaghai Sctzon 


Khabul Khakan 
Barun Baghatur 


Khabul Khakan 


I 

Bardan Baghatur 


BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 

BY K. RAGnUNATUJL 


As elsewliere, India gave birth to men of 
•wealth and position, and numbers of these 
people fed, clothed, and even bore hardships on 
account of their beggars. The result was that ho 
who gave most died leaving behind him the 
greato.st number of beggars. ‘ The practice of 
ahus-giviug has existed from a very early age, at 
least from the time of Manii. Nearly a tenth of the 
population Lave been beggars, and instead of 
being ashamed of this, beggary is deemed a con- 
dition worthy to bo sought after and followed- 
Thex’e are even some among this class of people 
who will not go to the trouble of seeking charity, 
because they know they will be provided with 
the necessaries of life by people who look upon 
them as having sacrificed themselves for some 
social end, for — 

“ Brother, we have become a Gosavl, and aban- 
doned everything. 

Patel build us here a chapel, bring plenty of 
bMng and tobacco, 

Provide daily food for me, and send a sister 
to serve me.” 

Thus these worthless and degraded members 
of society are encouraged in idleness by the ready 
supply of their wants. What is the use of 


labour, the beggars say, why work hard and get 
half a loaf, why not follow beggary as a pro- 
fession ? In Banaras, if a boy is told by his 
parents to go to school, his reply will sometimes 
be that, if again told to do so, he will join some 
of the many alms-honscs {auaahdliatras).'^ And 
when Kbauderao Gaikvad died, an immense 
number of faqirs sat lamenting his death ; they 
said that the MahurAja had induced them to beg, 
and now he was dead, and there was nothing left 
for them whereby to obtain their maintenance. 

The Bombay beggars may be divided into two 
classes, the religious and the non-religious ; they 
may also be subdivided into the Hindu religious 
and non-religions, the Musalman religious and 
non-religious, and others. The Hindu religious 
beggars are Vaishnavaa, &aivas, and the abomin- 
able iidktas, adorers of the goddesses. These 
classes may be distinguished by the kind of 
rosaries they sometimes carry, and by the marks 
on their foreheads, temples, arms, chest, and 
abdomen, which they either stamp with a wooden 
form for the purpose, or burn the skin with 
heated metal plates ; and the SiVdaa by the ap- 
plication of red stuff to their foreheads between 
the eyc-brows. 


Mr. Gopalrao Hari’s Bhikshuks, p. 17. 


Mr. Gopulrfio Hari’s Bhiksiw.ks, p. 17. 
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To girea list, says Beveridge,® of the severities 
practised by the beggars rvould bo to enumerate 
almost all the imaginable modes of torture ; 
keeping the palms of tho hands closed till the 
nails grow into the flesh on one side and re- 
appear on the other ; creeping along In twisted 
forms till permanent and unnatural distortion 
is produced ; holding the arms npriglit till 
they lose their power of motion and become 
shrivelled ; hanging over slow (ires ; burying in 
a living grave with only a small aperture to 
prevent suffocation ; suoh are only a few of the 
modes of tormenting displayed by beggars who 
infest the country and extort alms either by the 
commiseration which their sufferings excite, or 
the desire to be rid of their filthy and disgusting 
presence. Naked bodies smeared with ashes 
of cowdung ; hair hanging in locks matted 
together with filth ; sometimes with living 
reptiles concealed in them ; human skulls filled 
with filth ; and human bones strung round the 
nock, — are among the devices used by those who 
are ambitious of the honour and greedy of the 
profit which it too often commands. The follow- 
ing abstract of an account will show how some of 
these beggars do penance. ‘Atten years of age,’ 
says the narrator, ‘ Igavo myself up to meditation 
and mortification, at twenty I left my home and 
lived in a coll doing penance for twelve years. 
Vei'min or worms gnawed my flesh, ®f which the 
marks still remain. When the Baja opened tho 
door of the cell, I said ‘ Either take my curse or 
prepare for me a bed of spiko.s,’ which the Ra ja 
did, and this is tho one I occupy. During tho 
four months of winter I travel on this bed, 
while night and day water is let fall upon my 
head.^ For thirty-five years I travel on this 
bed, which is pulled by my disciples. At Surat, 
■Collector Boddam built a house for me and pro- 
vided me with something to subsist on.’ 

Hindu non-religious beggars of all classes 
are found begging in Bombay — Brahmans and 
Budras, Mangs, Mhars, and Dhodas, principally 
the lame, the blind, the deformed, the leper 
and the decrepit, who prefer street-bogging 
because their gains 'are large, and they have 
liberty to rove about and indulge in the luxuries 
of life. 

The Musalman religions beggars are known as 
Jahils, Madaris, Bafais, Banavas,and Sails. Of 

® History of India, vol. If., p. 4G. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. V. p. 50. 


these the la.st two closely rosomblo their Hindu 
congeners : they arc known by the names of I ari- 
kat, Sharikat; IMaiphat, and Hakikat, and their 
chief is called the Sarguro.® They use ro.sarics 
of beads, practise jup iap, and apply a.shes to 
their persona. Those of them who do not marry 
are held in high estimation; some marry ami 
have families. The MusahnAn non-religious 
beggars arc like those of the Hindus, they 
follow tho profession of mendicants lu'causo 
their gain.s from it are largo. A.s an instance' 
tho following from the TmliiHi S/a/cs mint well 
illustrates the fact : — ‘ A curious instance of the 
life led by some of tho Musahnan mendicants 
was revealed by tho researches of tho officers 
of the Small Cause Court, Bombay. It would 
appear that a bailiff executed a writ of posses- 
sion against a tenant, a Faqir, by name Sayad 
Ebrahim Sahib. The bailiff’ on entering tho 
room was nearly stifled by tho stench arising 
from filth In the shape of dead rat.s, dead 
fowls, a dead dog which wa.s })acked in a tin 
fiddle-case, and heaps of dust and cock- 
roaches, living and dead. Money was found, 
in bank notes, silver and copper to tho extent 
of Bs. 2,500. Surrounded by all this filth, 
with about nine or ten dogs for eonqiany, he 
looked on w’ith a sad eye at tho cleaning proecs.s, 
and begged to have his dead dog restored to 
him.’ 

Tho Bombay beggars generally start on their 
business in the mornings, and beg from early 
morn till one or two o’clock ; and in the evenings 
from three till eleven at night. In the mornings 
they are given uncooked rice and in a few eases 
money, but in the evenings money .and scraps of 
food are offered to Mang, IMhar, and Dhed 
beggars. These, the most wretched of tho class, 
beg only in the evenings, after people have had 
their meals, for the remains of food. They are not 
satisfied with what they get by begging, but 
they also rake up the spots where tho dinner 
plates and fragments of food are thrown, and 
lick tho plates along with dogs and cats ; tho 
dogs barking at the beggar and tho Ix'ggar 
driving away the dog with one hand and eating 
with the other. This is a most pitiful sight to 
look at. These beggars go with baskets and 
pieces of cloth, in which they collect tho 
remains, and after eating a sufficient quantity 

' Mr. GopairAo Hari’s Bkikshuks, p. IG. 
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sell tlie remainder to their more unfortunate 
brethren. The rice which the beggars collect 
they either sell to their customers at their 
houses or in the beggar (bhikdr) bazar, where 
they sit in rows with their goods spread on 
pieces of cloth in front of them for disposal. 

Pfirsis, says a writer in the Bomhay Quarterly 
Review,'^ do not allow the infirm, the helpless, 
the indigent, or even the unfortunate of their 
community to loiter, about the streets or to 
beg from door to door, but they are cared 
for by the Parsis themselves. No Parsl knows 
experimentally the humiliation of asking alms. 
None deprived of the power to work, none left 
destitute, has his misery aggravated by the 
apprehension of being reduced to beggary. 
However helpless, food and raiment at least, 
and a place to dwell in, he can always find 
amongst his own people. 

Then there are what may be termed reform- 
ed beggars— men, women, and children of all 
castes and creeds, (of course with the exception 
of the Parsis, ) and sometimes termed ‘ hirks.' 
There are the sick-lurk, the fire-lurk, and 
petition or arja vdlus. There is no law as to 
who should assume the garb of a beggar. But 
any one that wishes may follow the profession 
without restriction. There are young and old, 
the poor and some that are well off, the diseased 
and sturdy, impudent, stout healthy fellows 
who follow this miserable profession with great 
pride, and if one, says a writer in the Native 
Opinion, has the stump of an arm or of a leg to 
parade, he does so in the most conspicuous 
manner, with the idea that the public is bound to 
feed him. Others will lash their bellies, ex- 
claiming in English, ‘ Mamma no money, no 
khdnd ’ ; — showing their naked stomachs, ‘ look 
belly, mamma ; two eye blind mamma ; give poor 
man one pice papa.’ And again, ‘ Mamma nurse 
chliota hdbd, mamma nurse blind hdbd.’ But of 
late much of this noisy beggary is put down by 
the executive police, and there are not to be 
seen now-a-days, as ten years ago, rows of 
beggars lining both the aides of the Esplanade 
road and other public streets. The number of 
these beggars, says a writer in the Bomhay 
Qaartorhj Bovieio,’’ would inundate Bombay 
but for the longing which they feel individually 
or in numbers of visiting their homes. Generally 

« Vol. IV, p. 2G7. 


the gains of a season are sufficient to take 
them to their native village, and maintain them 
there for some time amongst their relations. 
Yet for all this, Bombay has a pauper population 
which contributes lar'gely to swell the number 
of beggars in her streets. The peculiar views 
and feelings which the mass of the native com- 
munity entertain in reference to the virtue or 
goodness of alms-giving {dharma), leads them to 
the exercise of indiscriminate liberality ; the 
prejudice in favour of such charity being so 
deep that it can scarcely bo eradicated, and 
hence the attraction of many persons to 
Bombay from neighbouring and even remote 
districts. Were it not for the warmth of the 
climate, the simplicity and cheapness of their 
diet, this multitude of beggars would often feel 
such a want of proper clothing and food that 
they would soon be reduced to conditions of 
disease often terminating in death. The sum 
required to support life is so very small that it 
can usually be obtained with facility by even 
the aged and infirm. At the Musalman eat- 
ing houses a wheaten cake weighing more 
than half a pound may be purchased for half an 
anna. This cake with a little meat-curry twice 
a day forms the diet of many a labouring man 
here, — his two meals thus costing him one 
anna and a half. The ordinary meal of a poor 
Hindu is about a ser and a half of flour, or 
half a s6r of I'ice with a little curry, and two 
such meals a day cost about one anna and a 
quarter per day. All who seek alms generally 
obtain as much as this, and so long as a really 
destitute person can go or crawl from door to 
door, and make himself heard, he is sure to 
obtain relief. 

Brahman Beggars. 

The Brillimans, giving up their former thirst 
for knowledge, lead a life of indolence, adducing 
as their plea that as their ancestors once begged, 
and thereby maintained themselves, they now 
make begging as a profession their birth-right. 
Hindus, whose great weakness is an inordinate 
love of praise, are easily induced by Brahman 
mendicants, who are apt flatterers, to give as 
much as they are able ; their house and almost 
everything they have they will give to a Brahman, 
however wicked or wealthy he may be, as they 
think no chin has any other signification than 

’ Vol. IV, p. 234. 
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bestowing gifts on Brahmans, who as a class are 
designated charity- receiving people, — authorized 
to receive alms of everyone willing to bestow it. 
Compared with the vast snms showered upon 
these beggars, the dliarma a Hindu makes to 
others is almost nothing. Brahman mendicants 
do not, like the other Hindu beggars, go to the 
houses of others than Hindus for alms, for they 
are never patronized by them. 

Sasteibavas. 

S ii s t r i b a V a — or the expounder of the 
Sastras— always a Brahman by caste, and a 
well-to-do person, dresses in white clothes, with 
a shawl over his left hand and another wrapt 
round bis shoulders, and accompanied by one or 
more followers. One of his followers goes inside 
a Hindu house, and tells the inmates that the 
Sastribava awaits and asks for a seat for him. 
He then says that the great man is on his way 
to the holy Baniiras on pilgrimage, and requests 
to be paid to visit Kasvishveswar, or the lord 
of Banaras, and return. This gentleman as- 
sumes a grave demeanour, and seeing his pomp 
he is generally paid in silver. 

Telavgas. 

T e 1 a n g a Brahmans go about begging, 
and also offer for sale the sacred thread of the 
Hindus. They always roll round their waist a 
woollen cloth {dhdbli), which they make use 
of to take dinner with, if they happen to see 
a dinner party at which Brahmans are invited to 
dine. They go in uninvited, and if they are 
not allowed to join they will depart, but not 
before invoking bitter curses on the heads of 
those who refuse them a share in the feast. 

Then there are again others from Telangana, 
whose dress consists of a waist cloth, and pieces 
of coloured cloth tied to their arms with the 
ends hanging loose. They carry a square flat 


wooden box in which is kept the image of a 
Hindu god, covered over wdth a cloth which is 
removed only when the bearer is to bo paid, or 
the inmates of a house wish him to show it to 
them. He pretends to foretell future events. 
He is a very quiet beggar, and asks for alms 
in a low tone and humble way. He goes away 
quietly if nothing is given him. He generally 
gives persons a pinch of turmeric to be rubbed 
on their brows, or touches their foreheads with 
it himself. 

A third kind of beggars from Telangana arc 
called Kavadyiis. They carry over their 
shoulders a Kdvad, or a bamboo stick with slings 
at each end ; in these slings are hung bamboo 
baskets covered over with ochre coloured cloth. 
They say that on that stick they once conveyed 
their aged parents to the holy city of Banaras, 
and as a sign of their having visited Banaras 
they show a small glass bottle containing -water 
which they say they brought from the sacred 
Ganga. Or they say that they are going to 
Banaras to bury the bones of their aged parents 
who died only a short time ago. People believe 
them, and give them money to defray their ex- 
penses on the way thither. 

Haeidasas, 

These are Hindus, mostly Brahmans, who 
deliver sermons (Mrtans), especially during the 
Ganapati and Ramnavmi festivals. Some of 
these men are very eloquent preachers, and their 
manner of delivery is most pleasing. A haridus 
is always accompanied by a drummer, mri- 
dangya, a fiddler, and two or more players on 
metal cups. Some of these musicians ai’e 
little boys, and as their voices are sweet and 
musical, their singing is harmonious and very 
enjoyable. 

{To le continued.') 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

6. Light and Dark Fortnights. — Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, writing on “ the Origin of the Week” 
in the Contemporary Revieiv for June 1879, 
(p. 410), says with reference to the Hindu 
month ; “ Plammarion. . . . says, * the clear half 
from new to full, and the obscure half from 
full to new but this is manifestly incorrect, the 
half of the month from new to full having neither 


more nor less light by night than the half from full 
to new.” Nevertheless, though Mr. Proctor is 
right as to the physical fact, Flammarion is right 
as to the practice. Will more competent persons 
explain why this is, how the conventional bright 
and dark halves of the month do not correspond 
with the bright and dark halves of the moonlight P 
Or are bright and dark halves, though very com- 
monly used both in the vernaculars and English, 
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as equivalents for Sudh and Vadya, only conven- 
tional mistranslations after all ? 

c. E. a. 0. 

The first half of the lunar month is called the 
8 uMa-palcsha — the light, bright, or white fort- 
night, and SiicU is used for ‘ in the clear fortnight,’ 
while the other half is the Krislina-paksha, 
or ‘ dark fortnight,’ also called Vadya-paksha. 
The first seems to be naturally enough called 
the bright fortnight, for the simple reason that 
in the moonlight evenings, especially in tropical 
climates, people enjoy the moonlight, sitting out 
of doors chatting, &c. When the evenings are 
dark, the moon of midnight and early morning is 
not so enjoyed, and the fortnight is regarded as 
relatively dark. 

J. B. 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 

The fifty-seventh Annual Report of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1880), has been prepared and 
published by the energetic Secretary, and is re- 
plete with information, chronicling as it does the 
contents of every publication and paper connected 
with every branch of Oriental Research that has 
appeared since last Report. We extract portions 
from it : — 

During a tour “ in the Northern districts of the 
Madras Presidency, His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham paid a flying visit on the 20th Jan. 
last, to the Tope at Amaravati. Having sent a 
working party beforehand, they uncovered, during 
the Duke’s stay there, what appeared to be the 
foundations of the southern gateway, and a con- 
siderable portion of the procession path, that sur- 
rounded the monument. During these operations 
they found also a considerable number of sculptured 
slabs.” Owing to the want of all experience on 
the part of the excavators it is feared, however, 
that this rough and ready excavation may have 
obliterated many traces that would have been of 
great importance in the eyes of a skilled archa?- 
ologist : — if so, it must be deplored that the Tope 
was meddled with under such circumstances. 
“ Meanwhile it is to be hoped, that efficient means 
will be taken for the protection of the sculptures 
thus uncovered, as all those that have been hither- 
to exposed have been removed by the natives for 
building purposes or burnt into lime.” Mr. 
Sewell has prepared a report ‘ On the Amaravati 
Tope,’ and on his excavations there in 1877. The 
famous Amaravati sculptures recovered by Capt. 
Colin Mackenzie and Sir Walter Elliot, and long 
in the India Office, have been removed to the 
British Museum, and are being attached to the 
walls of the chief staircase. 


“ In the Repiibligue Franf (June 20, 1879), 
M. Regnaud has printed ‘ L’Avenir des dtudes 
Sanskrites’ ; — and in the Revue PMlosophique, 

‘ Etudes de Philosophic Indienne, I’ecole Vedanta.’ 
In the Academy of July 5, 1880, is a long and able 
review by Prof. F. Max Muller, of Kielhorn’s 
‘ Vydkarana Mahdhhdshya.’ In the Berliner Mon- 
atsher (June, 1879) Prof. Weber has two articles, 

‘ Ueber die Magavyakti des Krishnadasa Misra’ — 
important essays on Mithraic worship, with re- 
ference, too, to the Indo-Skythic coins ; and in the 
same. Dr. Biihler has printed ‘ Eine Notiz fiber 
einige Sanskrit MS. aus Kasmir in der Hof. 
Bibliothek zu Wien.’ In Mem de la Soc. de 
Linguistique, A. Barth has ‘ Formes irregulieres 
dans le Bhagavata Purana.’ In the Calcutta 
Review, Mr. A. B. Gough has continued his study 
of the ‘ Philosophy of the Upanishads.”’ 

“ F. Bollensen has brought out at Leipzig a 
scholarly edition of the drama Malavika ilnd 
Agniniitra ; — Dr. Bohtlingk has added to the valu- 
able labours he carried, out with Dr. Roth, some 
years since in what is known as the great St. 
Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary, — the true Thesaurus 
of Sanskrit — a new and condensed dictionary ; 
which is indeed, not only more than a mere 
abridgment, but a most important supplement to 
the former, in that all the addenda and corrigenda 
of the former are now incorporated into the new 
Dictionary. It is to be hoped that an English 
translation of this most useful work, now in con- 
templation, may be soon accomplished. Mr. 
Anuudoraiu Borooah has issixed a second volume 
of his Practical English and Sanskrit Dictionary! 
but this does not, as was anticipated, complete the 
work, as it only carries it as far as the word 
‘oyster.’ The author has added to this second 
volume of his Dictionary a supplementary chapter 
on what he calls ‘ Higher Sanskrit Grammar,’ 
or gender and syntax — of nearly 300 pages. The 
collection of rules and illustrations he has given 
will be highly appreciated by those who have to 
teach Sanskrit ; but it is to be regretted that he 
has not thought it necessary to give more complete 
authorities for his various statements. To say that 
a word has this or that meaning in Manu or 
Panini or Sayana is scarcely enough, without the 
chapter and verse where it occurs. Professor 
Weber has completed the third volume of his 
Lndische Streifen, being reviews of current Sans- 
krit, Pali and Prakrit literatui’e, with an index of 
forty-six closely- printed threc-column pages for 
reference to the three volumes and a classified 
bibliographical table of contents. The number 
of authors mentioned or criticized in this third 
volume is about 330.” “ Professor Adolf has also 
published the second part of his Rigrwda, die 
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altesie Uteraiur der Inder, ein Wissenachaftliche 
heilage zum Programm der kantons-chule.” 

Pi’of. A. Weber has issued an earnest appeal 
for the constitution of a ‘ Sanskrit Text Fund’ to 
take the place of the now moribund if not dead 
‘Sanskrit Text Society.’ “It is to be hoped 
that his proposal may be successfully carried 
out, as no country has so large an interest as 
England in everything connected with Indian 
literature.” 

“ Prof. R. Pischel has completed his edition of 
Hemachandra’s Pali Grammar.” He has also 
“ edited and translated the Assaldtjana 8uUam, the 
93rd sutta in the 2nd portion of the MajJMma 
Nikdya. It describes how the Brahmans, irritated 
by the promulgation of Gautama’s doctrine of the 
equality of castes, persuaded Assalayana, a young 
and distinguished scholar, to undertake to over- 
throw Buddha’s arguments— the result being that 
he was defeated and became a convert to Buddha’s 
views. Reference is made to the state of things 
existing among the Yonas and Kambojas,” — and, 
*’ if, as seems probable, the Yonas of this passage 
are the Baktrian Greeks, the date when the sutta 
assumed is present form cannot be earlier than the 
3rd century b.c.” “ Dr. Oldenberg has published 
the Dipavamsa, an ancient Buddhist historical 
record.” “ Also the second volume of the Jdtaka 
and its Commentary, edited by Prof Pausboll, has 
been published.” 

German Oriental Society, — The Society has pub- 
lished vol. xxxiii, pts. 3 and 4, and vol. xxxiv, part 
1. .^mong the papers they contain is one by M. 
Vanlbery, ‘ On the speech of the Turkomans, and 
on Machdumkuli’s Diwan;’ Professor Spiegel has 
a short paper on ‘ Adar Gushasp ;’ J. H. Mordb- 
mann has one entitled ‘ Die Himjarischen In- 
schriften in Tschinili Kiosekh ;’ Dr. A. D. Mordt- 
maun one ‘ Zur Pehlevi Miinzkunde, Die altesten 
Muhammedanischen Munzen and another (vol. 
xxxiv) — his fourth contribution, on the same 
subject, a very long and important paper on — ‘ Die 
Munzen der Sassaniden,’ which has been printed 
since the author’s death. M. Adolf Holtzraaun 
writes on ‘ Die Apsaras nach dem MahAbharata,’ 
and Prof. Aufrecht gives a short paper on ‘Eine 
seltene Verbalform’; J. Klatt has one on ‘Dhana- 
pala Eishabha panchasika,’ of interest as referring 
to Jaina worship ; and Count Victor von Strauss 
und Torney, one on the ‘ Bezeichnung der Farben 
blau und grun in Chinesischen Alterthum’; Prof. 
Eth^ has one on Na§ir Chusrau’s Rasanainama 
Oder buch der Erlauchtung’; MM. Stickel and 
Tiesenhausen write on ‘ Die Weltbezeichnungen 
auf Muhammedanische Miinze ;’ Dr. G, Saleman 


‘ Ueber eine Pehlovisch-Arabischo Miinze ;’ ami 
Dr. Fleischer gives a notice of a find of Sassanian 
coins at Oberlausitz, and suggests that they may 
have found their way thithor by trade from 
Trebizond. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — No. 1 of the Journal 
for 1880 contains, first, a “Description of the 
Great 6iva Temple of G a n g a i-K o u d a p u r a m 
and of some other places in the Trichinopoli 
District” by Lieut. Col. B. R. Branfill, — a paper 
which in another form has already appeared in 
this Journal (ante ])p. 117 fl. ) ; second, on ” Rude 
Megalithic Monuments in North Arcot” by the 
same, which is also, in a more extended form, 
already in type for the Ind. Antiquary. The 
third paper is on the coins of the Mahanljas of 
Kangra, by C. J. Rodgers. K & n g r a is on a 
tributary of the BiAs, and the ancient chiefs were 
called the R&jas of Trigartt a — the country 
of the three rivers, the BtAs, RAvi and Satloj. 
These rajas claimed descent from S u s a r rn a 
Chandra, governor of Mult&n at the time of the 
Mahabharata. Mr. Rodgers in his remarks fol- 
lows 'closely the information collected by Gen. 
Cunningham {Arclmol. Bop. vol. V. pp. 15211'.). 
The coins seem to be found in great numbers 
in the Panjab, and range from the middle of 
the 14th to the middle of the 17th century a.d. 

Mr. Rodgers gives a plate of twenty-four 
specimens. 

Major H. S. Jarrett has a “ Note on an inscrip- 
tion found upon a stone lying near the ruins of a 
Alasjid on Lanka island, Wular Lake, Kashmir.” 
The inscription is in Persian, and reads, — 

May this edifice be as firm as the foundations of 
the heavens. 

May it be the most renowned ornament of the 
universe. 

As long as the monarch Zayn ’Ibad holds festival 
therein. 

May it be like the date of his own reign, — “ happy.” 

The date in the chronogram (• is 847 A. II., 
equivalent to a.d. 1443—4 during the reign of 
Zayn-ul ’Aabidin or Zayn ’Ibad. This inscription 
is mentioned in the Persian history of Kashmir 
by Muhammad A’azam, and thus affords Major 
Jarrett an opportunity to draw from that work' an 
outline of the history of the country from a.d. 1305 
to 1443. 

The subject of the fifth paper is a more impor- 
tant one,— “ Coins of theSunga or Mitra Dynasty, 
found near Ramanagar in Rohilkhaud the pro- 
perty of H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. Described by 
A. C. Carlleyle.” RAmanagar has been identified 
by General Cunningham with Ahichhatrai 


! For references to Ahicbchhatra, see Jour. A. 8. Ben 
Tol. XXX, pp. 197, 198, J. B. A. 8. vol. IV, p.SG; md 


Vol. y, p. 295 : Wilson’s Vishnu Pur, (4to ed 1 n 187n 
and MeghadHta (Rost’s ed.), p. 243. ' * 
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the ancient capital of North Pan eh ala; and 
■whafcevei’ may bo the value of this identification, 
many coins have been found on the old site, and 
also at B h u i 1 a, the sujiposed site of Kapil a: 
vast a, in theBasti district. Mr. Garlleyle assumes 
that “ from the numerical proportion in which 
the coins of various kings are found in a hoard, we 
can generally make a pretty good guess as to who 
were the earliest, and who the latest of the series. 
Thus the king of whom the greatest number of 
coins are found in a hoard, may be accepted as 
either the latest, or the contemporary king of the 
dynasty at the time when the hoard was buried 
or lost ; while the king of whom the fewest and 
most worn coins ai’o found may be accepted as 
the earliest, in point of time of the series.” This 
rough rule may be of some help in arranging a 
hoard buried all at once ; but is utterly valueless 
for collections of coins buried at various times 
accidentally and otherwise, in which numerical 
superiority could only indicate the largeness of 
the mintage of any particular king, and hence, 
probably, of his greater length of reign. /All 
these coins bear over the legend three symbols, 
which Mr. Garlleyle describes as the Bodhi tree on 
the left, two snakes intertwined to the right, and 
in the middle a punch-marked depression contain- 
ing a symbol, which in one case he calls ‘ a Lihga,’ 
and in others, ' a lihga guai-ded by two N&gas 
which rise on each side of it.’ Might not these 
be the symbols of the Buddha creed — of Buddha, 
Dhanna, and Sangha ? The symbols on the ob- 
vor.ses are generally but poorly preserved in the 
Gxam|)les rciirosciitcd, bub we can hardly accept 
them as “ Buddlia standing, with right hand raised 
and radiating from his head,” and “ ou a Buddhist 
railing between two trees.” 

The series of names represented by these coins 
are arranged by Mr. Garlleyle as follows : — 


Kings. No. of coins found at 

Raiaauagar. 

1. Bhadraghosa 5 

*2. Shryamitra 7 

3. Aniunitra 1 

4. Bhanumitra 10 

5. Agnirnitra 11 

6 Phagunimitra ...; 28 

7. Bhhmimitra 34 

8. Indramitra 1 -h 1 ? 

9. Vijayamitra 

10. Satyamitra 

11. Sayamitra 

12. Ayuraitra 

Gen. Cuiiniiigham has also a coin of Dhruva- 
mitra, which belongs to the same dynasty. Of the 
later kings in this list, Ayumitra’s name is fouiul 
on a single coin of Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s, and “this 
king must have been one of tho latest of the 
dynasty, as the letters of the legend belong to the 
later Gupta period.” The coins of Vijayamitra, 
Satyamitra, and Sayamitra are from other localities 
and “ are of quite a different type.” The author 
places P u s li p a m i t r a at tho head of his lists, 
though no coins have been found of his, nor do 
any of the names derived from his coins, except 
that of Agnirnitra, coincide with those of the 
Pauranik lists of the S u n g a dynasty founded by 
Pushyamitra. 

The last paper is by 0. R. Stiilpnagel on coins 
of Gliias-ud-din and Mu’az-ud-din bin Sam, 
describing eight dirhems of the two brothers whoso 
name.s are joined on them, and dated in 596, 597, 
and 598 a. n. Tho paper is illustrated by a plate 
of three specimens. 

The Society has also published as an extra part 
to vol. XLYIL, “ A Sketch of the Turki Language 
as spoken in Eastern Turkistan,” by R. B. Shaw, — 
a vocabulary of 2'2(i pages. 
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AKcnvoT.ncif'AT, Sntvv.Y or India, Vol. IX. ; Report of 
a Tour in the Cent ral Provinces iu 18"3-74 and 187-1-75. 
By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., &c. Cal- 
cutta : 1879. 

In this ninth volume of bis Itej>orts, General 
Cunningham takes occasion to discuss the start- 
ing point of the Gupta era. For fixing the 
epoch of this era he adduces the following 
data (1) the “ date of B u d h a G u p t a’s pillar 
inscription at Eran in the year 165, Thursday 12th 
Ashadha sudi” ; (2) the “ date of Dhruva- 
b h a t a in Samvat 447, he being presumably the 
king of that name who was reigning at the time 
of Hwen Thsang’s visit in a. d. 640 (3) the 
“ date of the M o r v i copperplate in the year 585 


jof the Gupta era, on the 5th PhMgun sudi, at the 
time of a solar eclipse,” and (4) “the name of the 
12-year cycle of Jupiter in five different inscrip- 
tions added to the date of the Gupta era.” These 
five are — Maha-Vaisakha in Hastin’s inscription of 
166; Maha-Aswayuja in another of 173, and 
Mah^-Chaitra in a third of the same king dated 
191 ; the fourth Maha-Magha i.s ou an inscription 
of Hastin and Sarvanatha, and the fifth is Malul- 
Aswayuja ou one of king Saukshoba dated in the 
year 209. 

General Cunningham points out, as had been 
done before him by Dr. Biililer {Ind. Ant. vol. VI, 
p. 80), that if the sixth Siladitya of Valabhi, who 
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bears also the name ofD hruvabh at a, be the 
king of the same name visited by Hwen Thsang, 
then the date on his copperplate of Sarh. 447 must 
relate to some era commencing about 190 to 200 a.d. 
He says— “ Of course, Dhruvabhata’s inscription 
may be some 25 or 30 years either earlier or later 
than the pilgrim’s visit.” This we cannot quite 
agree to, as we have a pr.blished inscription ofSila- 
ditya V., the father of the king in question, dated 
in Sam. 411, — so that C years is the utmost limit 
on one side, and thus the epoch cannot be placed 
much lower than a.d. 200.^ Ho then computes 
that 12th Ashadha sudi fell on a Thursday, on 24th 
June (0. S.) 359 a.d., and if this correspond with' 
Budha-Gupta’s date in 165, the initial point of the 
epoch must be in 195 A. D., ho also finds that 
there was a solar eclipse on 14th Magh vadi or 
10th February 780 A. d., and considering this as 
the eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate {Ind. 
Ant. vol. II, p. 258), he arrives at a. d. 195 as the 
Ist year of the Guptakfil. We have had these 
computations performed, and find that in E. long. 
7U and Int. 2;r N.’’ (near the position of Morvi), 
there was a solar eclipse on 10th Peb. 780 a. n. (15 
Magh vad), which lasted about 2 hours 50 minutes, 
the greatest obscuration being at 2h. 21m. p.m. 
and extending to fully half the sun’s diameter at 
the assumed locality. For tlie other date, we find 
the 12th tithi of Ashadha sudi began 30 g. 20 v. 
35 ]). after sunrise on 23rd June 359 a.d., but if wo 
follow the rule that when a tithi begins after 
sunrise, it is held to concur with the following day, 
we find the date to be Thursday, 24th June, as 
the General states. Too much weight, however, 
should not be ascribed to this latter conicidonce. 

The names of the years in the Jovian 12-year 
cy'cle do not strengthen the argument ; for, if wo 
assume any one of them to be correct, the others 
must fall into their places. What is wanted to 
render them of any value for this purpose is dis- 
tinct and authoritative information as to the use 
of this cycle and the date from which it starts. 

As to the initial date, however, an additional 
argument might be added. The suggestion we 
believe is due to Dr. Biihler that the forged grant 
ofDhara s e n a H. dated baka 400 is approx- 
imately correct in its date. Now Dharasena must 
have died beween 272 and 286 of the Valabhi era, 
and if we assume 284 as the date, and as coinci- 
dent with the year in which the plates are dated, 

^ 111 1878 I was led on the same grounds “ to place the 
initial date of the Valabhi era about a. d. 195,” but not 
regarding the point as sufficiently proved no further use was 
made of it {Descrip. Account of the Boek-Temples of 
W. India, p. 11); also Cave Temples of India, p. 191. 

J . B. 

“ This eclipse would be central at noon in about lat 
18° §8' N. long. 55° 26' E. 

“ Ind. An t. vol. V, p. 110; vol. VII, p. 63; vol. VIII, 
p. 301; and Jour. Bo. B. R. As. Soc. vol. VIII, p. 244. 


[OcTOiiKit, 1889. 


or A.D. 478-9, wo obtain a.d. 194-5 as tlie epoch. 
The forgery was fabricated of course later tliaii 
^aka 400, but not so lato as that the date of 
Dharasena was not known at least within a few 
years. The assumption of the round number OK) 
as the numeral, may itself be due to some slight 
uncertainty as to the exact date to bo fixed upon ; 
but otherwise, if we allow that the forgery was 
made within a century or so of the date it presents, 
this plate is corroborative of the theory ns to the 
initial date of the Gupta era which Dr. Bidder first 
suggested. 

General Cunningham then attempts to show 
that D r o n a s i ih h a may have begun his reign as 
early, according to this reckoning, as a.d. 365 or 370 
(that is 171 or 176 of the Gupta era), and so liavo 
been contemporary with B u d h a Gupta. Now 
as his elder brother reigned before Dronasiudia, 
his father Bhat^rka can hardly, on this supposi- 
tion, have died before 1 66, and D h a r a p a 1 1 a, tlie 
fourth son of the latter, reigned for some time 
between 216 and 236. This makes the son survivo 
Ids father I^y about 65 years, — whieli is somcwliat 
unusual. This difficulty is in no way, however, 
connected with the initial epoch of the Gupta era, 
for the same thing must occur wherever we fi.x 
that epoch. But if wo assume, as wc may do 
withoutany forcing of the ages, that Bliatarka lived 
till 176 or 180, that Dharasena was Senapati 
till about 190, and that Dr on a s i lii h a then ac- 
quired power, he might still be contemporary with 
Bu dhaGupta, during the last year of that king's 
reign (if he lived to 190*), and have been crowned 
by him. But it is more natural to suppose tliat 
he was crowned by B & u u g u p t a,’ in whoso reign 
we have the date 191 on an inscri])tiou at Eran. 
This clears away the objection whieli arises from 
assn ming that D r o ii a s i lii h a had a very long 
reign. 

General Cunningham next assumes that the 
Gupta kil dates from the commencement of C h a ii- 
d r a g u p t a’s reign ; but as we have C h a n d r a- 
guptall. dating in 82 and 93, and his son 
Kumaragupta from 96 to 129, there seems no 
necessity for extending the four reigns over 130 
years. With an average of nearly 22 years to eacli 
king, this period would include the six kings of the 
dynasty from its rise under S r i G u p t a, who 
would thus bo placed 60 years later than General 
Cunningham assumes. 

_ * The latest date we have counectod with Budhaitupta 

IS 182. 

° Mr. Newton (Jour. B. B. R. ^s. Soc. vol. VII, p. 11) 
has read this name Bakragnpta ; from another very clear 
sample, however, it appears to he plainly Banugupta. 
General Cunningham regards Mr. Newton’s and Sir E. C. 
Bayley 8 readings as imperfect renderings of Chandra- 
(P* 2^) 5 the occurrence of the name BAnuKupfca, 
with the date 191, however, placea this matter bcyuud 
dispute. 
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It is to be regretted that General Cunningham 
is so sparing in the citation of his authorities : 
thus, though founding his argument largely for the 
fixation of the Gupta era on Dhruvabhata’s grant 
and the Morvi plate, he gives no reference to where 
they are to be found ; and one is a little startled 
to find him referring to “ an inscription of the 
Chalukyas as early as the reign of M'angala, or 
Mangalisa, the son of Pulakesi before a.b. 550” 
(p. 101), and the further statement that “ the 
inscription of Mangalisa is dated at full length, 
but the numeral word is unfortunately doubtful. 
It was read chalmtaiva by General LeGrand Jacob, 
but I think: it must be intended for Ohatnrt.ka 
Samvatsara, the 4th year, which would be about 
A.D. 533” (p. 102). Now the inscription here re- 
ferred to is evidentlj' the third Ncrur grant, 
published in the Journal Born. B. R. As. Soc. (vol. 
III., pt. ii., pp. 209ff.) and, with a facsimile, in 
the Lid. Antiriuary (vol. VI, pp. Idlff.), and the 
plates being in excellent preservation, there can 
be no doubt about the word referred to ; — the 
grant is not dated, and both General Sir G. 
LeGrand Jacob and Mr. Fleet read the whole 
plirase alluded to as — svdmi-rdjam cha katvd 
saiiivafsara-pujyatamdyam Icdrtikhadvadasyd'ih, &c. 
The only dated inscription we have of M a h g a 1 i s a 
is that at Badami, of Saka 500, a.d. 579° in the 
12th year of his reign, which places his accession 
in A.D. 567 or about 38 years later than General 
Cunningham assumes. And the grant in question 
is evidently later than that of Badami and may be 
even 60 ycai's later than the General suggests. Then 
the dates of the inscription of Pahewa and on a 
Banaras copperplate of klahondrapala Deva are 
referred, without remark, to “ the era of Harsha- 
vardliana of Kanauj,” whilst no sufficient evidence 
is adduced or referred to that any such era was 
really in vogue. 

These statements have reference to the principal 
other chronological point discit.ssed in this 
volume— the era of the Chedi dynasty. Now 
there arc eight inscriptions of the died is, 
dating from 793 to 928, and General Cunningham 
sets himself with his usual sagacity to determine 
the epoch from wliich they date, from the days of 
the month and of the week mentioned In each. 
Aided by these and several approximate synchro- 
nisms— some of which, as has just been indicated, 
may be questioned or modified, — he fi.xes on a.d. 
250 as the initial date, and then finds that in 
four cases out of the eight the week days would 
coincide with those of the inscriptions, while in 
two cases they would fall on the day following, in 
one on the day preceding, and in one on the 
second day before. This result is not so satis- 


factory as he expected, but the dilference of a 
single day iu three cases, he regards as “ an 
amount of deviation which is not uncommon in 
Hindu dates,” — yet the Budhagupta date (p. 17) 
is regarded as incompatible with the usual 
Valabhi reckoning because it differs just one day 
from that computed. We think General Cun- 
ningham is probably very nearly correct in the 
important conclusion he arrives at regarding the 
epoch of the Chedi era, though, to be consistent, 
he must minimise the value of the Budhagupta 
date in fixing the Guptakdl era. But the synchro- 
nisms given long ago by Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
[Junr. Amor. Orient. Soc. vol. VI. p. 501) distinctly 
indicated 250 A.D. as the first year of the Chedi 
era. The volume is illustrated by thirty plates 
of inscriptions and drawings. 


Die Nacufolger Ai.EXAXDEii.s DEs GuossExin Balctrieu 
und Indien, voii Alfred von .Sallot. (Berlin; Weid- 
maniisclio Buchhaudluag, 1879.) 

On tlA death of Alexander the Great in 323 
B. c., as is well known, his vast dominions were par- 
celled out among his principal officers. Stasanor, 
who had been appointed to the satrapy of 
Drangiana by Alexander himself, retained it after 
his death, but in the subsequent division at 
Triparadeisos (b. c. 321), he exchanged it for the 
government of Baktria and Sogdiana. Here he 
established himself so firmly that Antigonos 
prudently left him* in undisturbed possession 
B. c. 310. In India, Eudomus had been left in 
cotmnaiid of the troops with Pithon, the son of 
Agenor, and Philip son of Alukhatas, as satraps. 
The latter was murdered iu 320 b, c. Pithou was 
removed to Babylon in 316 b, c., and Eudemus 
went to theassistanceof Eumenes in 317 n. c., and 
was [)ut to (loath by Autigoaos. Selcukos Nikator, 
to whom Babylon had boeu at first assigned, after 
various changes of fortune, rose to great power, 
and between 311 and 302 b. c. extended his rule 
towards the ea.st, and even iiivadfid India, where 
he formed a matrimonial alliance with Ohaudra- 
gupta. Under his grandson Antiokhos Soter B. c. 
261—240, when his kingdom was weakened by his 
long war with Ptolemy Philadelphos, Arsakes 
established the Parthian kingdom b c. 250, and 
shortly afterwards Diodotus, governor of Baktria, 
revolted, and made Baktria an iudcpeudeiit state. 
Seleukos Killiiiikos (246 — 226) undertook an ex- 
pedition against the Parthiaus, and seems to have 
entered into an alliance with Diodotos to secure 
his co-oporation, but he was totally defeated by 
the Parthiaus. 

fhe successors of those Graeco-Baktrian kings 
are known to us almost solely from their coins ; 


® See hid. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 3G3ff., aud vol. HI. pp 305ff. 
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these have been discussed by Boveral authors^ 
and A. von Sallet has done a service to science 
by the preparation of this modest little work ot 
232 pages and 7 plates, on the coins known np to 
the present. 

The historical resume, with which the book 
opens, occupies about a third of the whole. Plato, 
who reigned towards the end of the lifetime 
of Eukratidcs (cir. 105 n. c.), and of whom 
there is a unique totradraclim of tho Attic charac- 
ter, had not begun to iiso Aryan inscriptions on 
his silver coins, whence tho author assumes that 
the reduction of the monetary standard and the 
use of the Aryan alphabet in the Baktro-Indian 
kingdoms (of Eukratides, Heliokles, and Antial- 
kides) must have been introduced after 165 B. c. 
in the last years of Eukratides, and that his reign 
must have terminated at latest about 150 B. c. 
After Heliokles, Plato and Antialkides all certain 
indications of dates fail us and the author at this 
point sums up in tabular form tho numismatic 
results obtained thus (p. 29) : — 

The established dates of Greeh rule in Eaktria 
and India. 

Alexander the Great coins square copper 
money in India or Eaktria P 

S 0 p h y t e s, an Indian prince and vassal of 
Alexander tho G reat, in the neighbourhood of tho 
modern Lahor coins Greek money about the year 
oOG B. c., imitating the head of Sclcukus I. of 
Syria. 

AntiokhosII. of Syria issues (about 256 or 
250) Baktrian coins with the name of Antiokhus 
and national Baktrian type. D i od o t o s, called 
Sotor by the later kings, about 256 or 250 
becomes independent king of Eaktria (revolted 
or was acknowledged by Antiokhus). His son 
Diodotus II. mentioned by Justin is not proved by 
the coins and doubtful. 

The following reigni 
Demetrius | Eukratides | Aga 

EuthydemosII. | Heliokles | Pan 
daring the later (or in 
nominal part of the ord 
reign of Eukratides. 

Plato 165 B. c. 


Euthydemns from Uhignesia follows him or 
his dynasty in Baktria — as appear.s from the 
coins, peaceably; but — according to Polybius —after 
setting aside the “ grandchild of the rebel.” War 
with Antiokhos III. of Syria. Treaty of peace. 
Antiokhos promises (and afterwards give.s?) his 
daughter (Laodiko ?) to Demetrius tho son of 
Euthydemos. Euthydernos dies in old age. 

Demetrius, son of Euthj'demos, follows 
him, and extends his dominions as far as Indi.a. 
Bilingual coins appear. Demetrius makes wai' 
with — 

Eukratidcs, king of Baktria, who reigns in 
tho time of ono of tho earliest Ar.sakidan kiug.s, 
therefore probably about 200 B. c. A treaty of 
poaeo (according to authors tho overthrow of 
Demetrius and occupation of India) with favour- 
able conditions for the victorious Eukratides (P); 
Demetrius gives his daughter Laodiko to tho son 
-of Eukratides, Heliokles (?). Coins of Eukratidcs 
struck at tho wedding of his son Heliokle.s and 
Laodiko. 

Heliokles coins a.s co-regent (socius regni, 
according to Justin) with Ids father. 

Euthydemos IT., son of Dometrius, ahoy, 
coins (as co-rogent with his father .^) 

These coins of Euthydemos II. are of the same 
date as those of 

Pantaloon Antimakhos (dfdr), 

Agathoklos. 

Pantaleon and Agathokles belong to the .same 
kingdom, possibly Pantaloon’s is a short reign 
immediately preceding that of Agathokles. Aga- 
thokles and Antimakhos strike tho coins of their 
predecessors : among those, as predecessors on 
the Baktrian throne are thus honoured: 

Antiokhos Nikator (II p), 

Diodotoa Sotor, 

Euthydemos Theos. 
stand side by side. 

hokle.s I Antimakhos | Antinlkido.s 
^l6on 6(6s (perhaps some- 

inverted y^liat later) 


) Bayer, Hisioria regni Buctriani (Petrop. 1738) ; 
Mionnot, Swpjdfiment, vol. VIII. (1837); Lassen, Zitr 
Gesehichte der Oreichischen und Indostiytkischen Kbnige 
(Bonn, 1838) ; the same translated by Dr. Poor and H. 
Torrens in Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol IX, pp. 251, 339, 449, 
627, and 733 ff ; Grotefend, Coins of Greek, Farthian, and 
Indoscythiari King of Bactriii and the countries on the 
Indus (Hannover, 1839) ; H. H. Wilson, Ariawi Antiqua 
(bond. 1841), and papers in Asiat. Res. vol. XVII, np. 559 
ff., Jour R. As. Soc. vol. Ill, p. 3S1, Numismatic Jowmal 
vol. I, p. 144, &c., H. Torrens in Jour, A, 8. Beng: vol. 
IX, p. 79 ; vol. XI, p. 137 ; vol. XX, p. 137 ; Cunningham, J. 
.4. S'. Beng. vol IX, pp. 893, 531, 807, 1008, 1217; vol, X, 
p. 570; vol. XI, p. 130; vol. XXIII, p. 879; Numismatic 
Chronicle, vol. VIII, p. 175, also in vol. IX, X, XII, XIII ; 


Tod m Trans. R. As. Soc. vol. I, p. 313; J. Bird, in J. 
Bom. B. n.As. .9oe. vol. I, p. 293, and Hisfoe. Reseo rches ; 
M. E. Jacgncit in Jour. Asiatiquo, Sibno Ser. t. T. (lS3(i) 

Pfulm’ P' ’ hongperier. Rev. Nu.m. Blots 

(1839) p. 81 ; M. Eaoul Rochetto Jour, lies .Savants, 1834, 
pp. 328,385; Supplement, 1835, pp. 514, 577, 0*10, 76, 5 • 
2m0 SwpisL 1836, pp. 65,129 ; 3pme Xrpp/. 1838 p. 736 
P- 168; Lassen, Alterth.Bd. II. 
bfe. 289ff,Prin8ep, Antiquities (ed Thomas,) vol. 11, pp. 125 
ff, Thomas, ra Jow. R. A. Soc. vol. XX, p. 99, in J. A. S. 
Beng. vol. XXVII, p. 251, Num. Chron. vol. XIX, p. 13, 

^7’ P; Vanx, in id. vol. X VI 

p. 108, and N. S. vol. XV, p. i. ff. 
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Names. 


Suruames. 


The reduction of the coin took place in the 
later years of Eukratides ; the change being from 
the Attic standard hitherto in use. 
Eukratides Antialkides 

Heliokles 


From this period all the princes coin according 
to the reduced standard. 

In the later days of Eukra- 
tides : 

Apollodoto s. 

Heliokles 
follows Eukratides. 

S t r a t o contemporary of 
the latter part of the 
reign of Heliokles. 

Agathokleia 
Strato’s wife. 

S t r a t o II. “ the beloved of 
his father,” Strato’s Son. 

So far all is certain, or, according to the coins, 
in the highest degree probable. With the death of 
Heliokles, or more correctly with the reduction of 
the coin in the later years of Eukratides, there be- 
gins suddenly large series of other Greek coins of 
the Indo-Baktrian kings so very like one another 
in style that it is quite impossible, as before, where 
writers still help us a little, to arrange them 
chronologically. Antialkides, Lysias, Apollodotos* 
Strato, have already been spoken of so far as they 
reach into earlier times, but from the joint 
character of their coins the greater part of their 
reigns, also stretch into the time of these later 
Greek Indo-Baktrian kings, whose names the 
author arrajiges here- in alphabetical order before 
giving them chronologically. 


Names. 

Surnames. 

Agathokleia (Strato I.’s 

Theotropos 

wife). 

Arayntas 

Nikator 

Antialkides 

Nikophora.s 

Antimakhus (11) 

Nikephoros 

Apollodotos 

Soter, MegaSjPhilopator 

Apollophanes 

Soter 

Arkhobius 

Dekaios, Nikephoros 

Artemidoros 

Auiketos 

Diomedes 

Soter '■ 

Dionysius 

Soter 

Epander 

Nikephoros 

Hermaios 

Soter 

,, and Kalliope 

[Sy-Hermaios 

Soter] 

Hippostratos 

Soter, Megas 

Lysias 

Aniketos 

Menander 

Soter, Dikaios 


® Prepared by Mr. E. Reliatsel?. 

* ‘ ‘ For this purpose I chiefly use the list of V aus and the 


Nikias Soter 

Philoxenos Auiketos 

Strato I. Soter, Epiphanes, I)i- 

kaios 

Strato II. Strato’s Son Soter, in the Aryan 

transcript still “ lov- 
ing his father” 

Telephos Euergetes 

Theophilos Dikaios 

Zoilos Soter, Dikaios 

We now pass on to give a translation” of a later 
paragraph (p. 42) of this resume : — 

“ On the occasion of the publication of the tetra- 
drachm of Plato, Vaux made the striking 
remark, that a comparatively large number of the 
names of the Baktrian kings occur again in the 
army or companions of Alexander the G reat, and 
that we may therefore appropriately recognize 
in the Baktrian kings, the descendants of 
those companions of Alexander, who remained 
behind in Baktria or India as a kind of Emeriti. 
Although, considering our fragmentary knowledge 
of the statistics of ancient names, we can here 
prove but little, it cannot be denied that an 
examination of the Baktrian royal names in the 
sense indicated by Vaux, leads to surprising 
results. Following Vaux, I give' the list of all the 
Baktrian kings, with remarks on the names which 
appeared in Macedonia, especially in the sur- 
roundings of Alexander and of the Diadochei.”^ 

Diodotos is the name of the Syrian usurpei', 
later called Tryphon after Antiokhus VI. (Diodor). 

Euthydemos from Magnesia. 

D e m e t r in s, — a frequent name, especially in 
Makedonia. One of them belonged to the Hetairoi 
(the mounted body-guards of the Makedoniau 
kings were thus called) of Alexander the Great ; 
commander of Cavalry under Alc.xaudor. 

Eukratides. 

Heliokles. 

L a 0 d i k e. — A frequent name of Syrian prin- 
cesses. 

A g a t h 0 k 1 e s — a Thessalian flatterer of Philip ; 
Eparch of Parsis under Antiokhus II. (but this 
is dubious. See Droysen’s Epigonen. 351, 367). 

Pautaleo n — a Makedoniau from Pydna 
(Arrian). 

Antimakhos — a Makedoniau, (Polya b. 29. 
1, c) in the time of king Perseus (Didot’s edition 
the Index of the Latin translation has erroneously 
“ Antimarchus”). 

Plat 0 — an Athenian, cavalry officer of Alexan- 
der (Curtius). 

Agathokleia. 

Namon-lcxicon. by Pape-Benseler. I make some slight 
additions.” — Author’s note. 


Antialkides’s succes 
Bor, perhaps not con' 
temporary ; 
Lysias 
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A m y n t a s — a frequent Makedonian name, 
also of several companions of Alexander, one of 
whom was Satrap of Baktria (Arrian, Justin). 

An tialkides. 

Antimakhos (II). 

Apollodotos or perhaps Apollodoros, a 
Satrap of Babylonia, strategos of Susiana. 

Apollophanes — Satrap of the Orites or 
Gedrosiaiis (Arrian). — A Fydnaean. 

A r k h e b i o s. 

Artemidoros. 

D i 0 m e d e s. 

D i 0 n y s i n s— a frequent name also in Make- 
donia. A friend of Ptolemaios Soter. — A Diony- 
sius is sent to India during the reign of Ptolem- 
aeus II. Philadelphos. 

E pander. 

H erm aio s. 

K a 1 1 i 0 p e : — town in Parthia. 
Hippostrato s — a Makedonian Arrian) ; a 
commander of Antigonos in Media (Diod. and 
others) ; Governor for Lysimakhos in the Ionian 
towns. (Recently found inscription.) 

L y s i a s — oftener in Syria ; officer of Seleukos 
(Polysen.) Guardian of Antiokhos Eupator, and 
others. 

M e n a n d e r— a Menander of Magnesia(hence 
like Euthydemos) one of the Hetairoi and officer 
of Alexander and after his death in Lydia (Arrian, 
•lustin); another companion of Alexander (Plu- 
tarch). 

N i k i a s— one of the officials of Alexander 
(Arrian). A relative of king Ptolemaios, and of 
others ; a Makedonian. 

P h i 1 0 X e n 0 s,*— Alexander’s Governor in 
Ionia and Susiana, &c. (Arrian and others) ; 
Alexander writes to a Philoxenos (Arrian); son 
of Ptolemaios Alorites (Plut). 

S t r a 1 0 — son of the prince of Aradus ; prince of 
Sidon; a historian who describes the war of Perseus. 

T e 1 e p h 0 s — a Makedonian, one of the Hetairoi 
of Alexander (Arrian). 

T h e 0 p h i 1 0 s. 

Zoilos— a rhetorician -who lived at Amphi- 
poli.s in Makedonia ; a coin-engraver or official of 
king Perseus; Zoilus from Boroca (in Makedonia? 
— Arrian.) 

“ We have 28 names in all (besides women) ; eleven 
of these are stated to have been names of com- 
panions of Alexander, natives of Makedonia and of 
other provinces ; some to have been even satraps 
in Baktrian districts,, whilst others occur among 
the Diadochoi and in Makedonia. As already 
observed, nothing can be proved, bnt nobody will 

‘ This king is thus properly called :Philoxene8,as 
the word is almost everywhere spelt, is nothing. We find 
in books even Lysias instead of Lysio,?, also transcripts 
inch as Menandrws, Alexandnts ; Antialkidas, Azas &c. 


deny that an examination like tbo above is im|)oi'- 
tant, especially as rare names, such as T e I c p li o s, 
occur, which is a genuine Makedonian name, and 
Hera kies, the Makedonian chief god, is the 
father of Telephits. Also the coin of Zoilus with 
Heracles’ head, club and bow, resembling the 
copper-money of Alexander, may point to Make- 
donia, and perhaps even to Alexander.” 

Again (p. 51) he remarks : — “ The close connec- 
tion with the adjoining Parthian realm appears 
from the Parthian names of many sovoreign.s, sucli 
as Vonones, Abdagasos (in Tacitus -chc 
name of a Parthian dynast), Pakoros (sic), 
and lastly evea an A r s a k e s who belonged 
according to the coinage also to the A z e s king- 
dom. Different from this is the unique coin 
(a square copper coin) of the Berlin collection, 
with the Arsakidan typical horse, bow and quiver, 
used precisely in the same manner already by 
Manes, and which I ascribe with confidence to 
a Bactro-Indian Arsakos 6e6s who uses only 
Greek, not Aryan, and may in spito of the O), e 
and C belong to a tolerably good ago. — The king 
Y n do p h e re s, also Go n d 0 p h ar c s, &c. is 
the only one of these Partho-Baktrian reigns known 
to us with certainty from an Aryan inscription, 
which is to be examined jpore particularly. 

“ This inscription is from T a k h t-i B a h i near 
(a little N. E, from) Peshawar on the Indus, and 
begins with the words : MaMrdJaaa!^ 0. . . .pharasn, 
and means “ In the 26th year of the great king 
G. . . .phara, in the Samvat year 100.” If, ns 
is most probable, this somewhat longer royal 
name is identical with that on the coins, we obtain, 
besides the information that this king reigned at 
least 26 years, also the date of a year. Sumrat 
means only “era.” and would thereforo demon- 
strate nothing, if the Turiishkas had not used 
this identical Sam vat-era on their inscriptions in 
various regions, as well as in the vicinity of the 
spot where the Gondophares inscription was found. 
Accordingly Gondophares would fall into t!io 
time of, or perhaps even after, the last Tnrushka- 
prince B a z o d e o whose Samvat years roach 
as far as 98. In my opinion this is nnmisma- 
tically scarcely possible, because B a z o d e o cannot 
be very far from the time of the Sassanians while 
Yndopheres or Gondophares seems to bo earlier. 

If therefore different eras were not used by Gon- 
dopbares on the one part and the Turushkas on 
the other, and if the inscription really contains 
the name of the Gondophares of the coins, where it 
has 3 letters more, a difficulty presents itself 
here, the solution of which is referred to Indo- 
instead of es. 

1 . . • *-0 • N. S. yol. VII, p. 876. A photograph is in the 
Jagor collection ot the Berlin Museum. 
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logues. I -would, liowfever, perhaps place Gon- 
dophares aflerQhv. but Z)e/oi-ethe Turushkas. That 
this Yndophcres (Gondophares &c.), theuncle 
of Abdagases, coined also pure Greek silver- 
drachms with ^atrtXecfs ^aciXetor /if-ys (sic) Yr8o(/;€pj^r 
avTOKpoTo, like those of Sanabarus, and almost 
exactly resembling those of the Parthian supreme 
king, is one of the more important results of my 
researches. 

“ Might not Sanabarus perhaps be identical with 
the Indian king called in the Periplus maris Ery- 
ihraei — Mdfi^apos and ’AKafiapos P The maiks 
purporting to l^e Seleukidan numbers on his 
drachms {Num, Chr.'N. S. vol. XI. p. 217) are not 
at all years, as the Berlin specimens show. 
The pretended riT is once quite plainly TOT 
and once the signs ToT^iT go round the 
throne like ornaments. If the time of the com- 
position of the Periplus and the identity of the 
name were quite certain, we should here obtain 
most important data, because Sanabarus and 
Yndopheres are certainly almost contem- 
poraries. Abdagases is the nephew of Yndo- 
pheres, &c. But so long as all this is not perfectly 
certain, no further combinations can be attempted. 
A contemporary of Yndopheres is also Or- 
thagnes (P), who placaa in Aryan characters the 
name of this his contemporary upon the coins, as 
king.resemblingP a k o r e s, and dressed accoi’ding 
totheParthianfashion. Some ephemeral dynasts, — 
such as Zeionises, and two which cannot yet 
be named with certainty, among whom is also one 
whose Aryan superscription I read according to 
clear specimens as “ mahdrdjasa mahaiasa kasha- 

nasahuyala ” and who yet belong to the 

Azes series — present but little historical infor- 
mation ; nevertheless the Greek title ‘ satrap’ which 
occurs, according to the readings of Prinsep, on 
the coins of Zeionises, is settled and important. 

“A king resembling the Arsakides in his bust, 
and made known by Gardener from a unique coin 
in the British Museum, is certainly, according 
to the inscription, a king of the Saka-Skythians ; 
becanse the curious inscription of this tetradrachm 
is in later characters — rvpawovvros 'Updov Sdxa 
leoipdvov. How remarkable, that just in non-Hel- 
lonic and half Greek region s Homeric reminiscences 
present themselves in the popular language ! 
Thus, in the Cyprus dialect the Homeric Kaa-iyvrjTos 
stands for brother, and in the distant Indo-Sky- 
thian east we find the ancient Koi'paroi for ruler ! 
Theforms of theparticiple ^aaiKtvovros, Tvpawovvros 
are from the oldest times (Agathokles, Antima- 
khos) at home in those regions.” 

The author concludes this part of the book 
(p. 65) with the series of Bactro-Indian kings who 
used the Greek alphabet, but whose names were 


not Greek, arranged according to the order deve- 
loped by him, generally current, and but little 
differing from it except by a few additions of years 
which are determined conjecturally : 

1, Ranjabala (Greek PAZY or like it). 

2, Maues. At least 100 b. c. 

The Azes Series. 

3, Azes, successor (and son P) of Maues. 

4, Azes and his strategos Aspavarma ) iden- 

5, Azes and Aspapatis, his strategos, > tioal. 

6, Azilises, contemporary of Azes. 

7, Yonones and Azes. 

8, Yonones and Spalahara. 

9, Yonones and Spalagadama, son of Spala- 
hara. This is identical with Spalyris. 

10, Spalirisus (a) as king’s brother, (5) as king. 

11, Spalirisus and Azes. 

12, Spalyris (or Spalyrios) king’s brother. His 
Aryan name is Spalagadama, son of Spalahara. 

13, Arsakes, biKaios {Num. Chron, vol. XIX, 

p. 62). 

14, Arsakes, deos, unique coin in Berlin. 

15, Yndopheres, also Gondophares, and similar. 

16, Sanabarus, contemporary (successor P) of 
Yndopheres in the same region. Identical with 
MdpSapos, ’AKa^apos of the Perip. mar. Erytlir. P 
Late Arsakidan. 

17, Abdagases, brother’s son of Gondophares. 

18, Abdagases with differing inscription on the 
reverse {Num. Chron. vol. XIX. p. 62) : “ Sub- 
Abdagases Sasan.” 

19, Zeionises. 

20, Undetermined with the title, — Mahdrdjasa 
Mahatasa Kaslianasahuyula (Berlin). 

21, Pakores. 

22, Orthagnes, with the name of Gondophares 
on the reverse, Aryan. . 

23, Heraos, king of the Sakas. 

24, Soter Megas. 

25, Yrkodes. 

The Kadphises and the Tmushka Series. 

26, Kadphises (I.) with Hermaios symbols, 

27, Kadaphes.^ 

28, Kadphises (II.). Timeof AugustusP or later? 

29, Kanerku or Kanerki. First century a.d. ? 

30, Ooerki. 

31, Goer Kenorano. 

82, Bazodeo. 

33, Barbarized. 

34, Barbarized under Sassanian influence. 
About the time of the Sassanian Sapor I. 238 — 269 

A.D. 

“ Here I must, in conclusion,” ho adds (p. 67), 
although entirely in contradiction to the current 
views of|Indologues, “ reject one class of coins from 
the domain of Greeco-Indian monbys. It is an 
extremely numerous series of Indian royal coins. 
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mostly of silver, executed in entii’ely national- 
Indian, inartistic, chiefly barbarian, wortmanship 
with the following symbols : — a king’s head (with 
moustaches). Reverse generally the symbol c2i 
with waves beneath it, giving ‘ in beautiful uni- 
form Devanagari letters’ (Lassen) the names and 
titles of a large series of kings of the Sah-dynasty 
(if Sinha-kings ; fourteen in number according to 
'I’homas (/. 11. A. 8. vol. XII., pp. 1-72) and 
i)Ccording to Newton even ticenty-three : 

1, Iswara Datta. 

2, Rudra Sah I. 

3, Asa Dama. 

4, Dama Sah, &c. 

the last is called Swami Rudra Sdh IV. The titles 
of these kings in long inscriptions contain, among 
other matters, the satrap designation Kshatrapasa. 

“ The heads on these coins have Greek circum- 
scriptions, and we shall at once discuss them; 
one of them had been considered as the name of 
the Eaktrian king Dionysius. According to the 
a.ssuraption of Thomas these kings reigned from 
157 B.C., but Lassen (II. 929) is inclined to place 
them even as satraps under Euthydemus. 

“This determination is however quite disal- 
lowed to a numismatist. The coins are so bad, 
coarse, and late in the form of the letters, and, 
even in the Indian ones so totally different from 
all the antique characters, that the whole series is 
evidently a kind of continuation of the bad silver- 
drachms of YPKOJAOY ; nay the coins of the Gupta- 
kings closely and immediately following the Sinhas 
with symbols entirely resembling these appear to 
me even to imitate the fire-altar of the Sassanians 
(see Thomas’s plate, 1. c.), so that I must at once, 
on purely numismatic grounds, consider the whole 
series as having been coined very late, and long 
after Christ.” 

“ And now for the ‘ Greek’ of the principal side ! 
The second king R u d r a Sah is said to have 
put the name of his supi’cme king upon his coin 1 
Thomas gives this inscription thus ; AIOAYUIYI'l/\. 
When we examine many copies and originals of 
these coins, we soon become quite certain about 
the character of this sort of Greek inscriptions.”® 

And then as to the so-called “ Greek” legends 
on the principal side of these coins, after giving 
examples, the author very sensibly remarks that 
“ whoever practically occupies himself with coins, 
at once perceives what we have here to deal with, 
namely, vague plagia harlarorum not understood, 
and nonsensical imitations of Greek letters with- 
out any sense or meaning, owing their existence 
perhaps to YPKWAOY, The value of such inscrip- 

“ “ Determined by me ; it may also be easily determined 
by non-Indolognes from the excellent representations of 
these coins given by Thomas.— Kudra Sah was determined 


tions is nil, and to attempt from .sucli bar- 
barisms and ignorant strokcis to make out reason- 
able Greek names, is as futile as the endeavour 
to read and to exjflain the random traits of our 
mediteval Wendenpfennigs. However familiar 
numismatists may be with the extremely freejuent 
appearance of corrupted, senseless and worthless 
legends ; the mischief caused again and again by 
the attempts at this kind of dccipborment is never- 
theless just as great. Honco I cannot include 
within the compass of my I'osearchcs the coins of 
the Sah kings, which, 1 am convinced, sire very 
late, have senseless inscri])tions with strokes de- 
rived from Greek models, but perfectly correct 
ludian circumscriptions on the reverse.” 

In the body of the book (p. 157) ho returns to 
Yndopheres, — 

“ Y n d 0 p h e r e s is a rare example of the fact 
that from gradually augmenting, and apparently 
very minute examinations and discoveries of coins, 
inscriptions, and notices of authors, a history 
securely based on official documents is at last 
formed, xvliich affords a distinct insight into an 
important epoch in the civilisation and history of 
a very remote country. 

“At first nothing of this king existed, but a mass 
of coins which were, acco#fiing to their style, rele- 
gated to a tolerably late date, soon after the last 
Azcs-coius. Then the coins of ‘ Abdagases tlie 
brother’s son of Gyndiphor(es)' were added. 
Abdagases according to Tacitus was a Parthian 
dynast ; therefore the Parthian descent of 
Yndopheres became probable ; which, as well as 
the immediate contact of his boundaries with 
those of the - Arsakidan realm, is satisfactorily 
proved by the pure Greek drachm of the Jicriin 
museum, coined exactly in the type and style of 
the Arsakidos, as tliscovercd by me. Of the 
duration of Yndopheres’ reign wo are informed 
by the Aryan inscription of Takht-i-Eahi near 
Peshawar, dated the 26th year of this king’s reign, 
which is at the same time a sign that his sway 
extended over the Indus countries. After the 
Arsakidan drachm of Yndopheres follow similar 
coins of S a n ab a r 0 s, and their coarse style im- 
plies probably their later production ; the heads of 
these drachms of Sanabaros are very much like 
those of the Arsakidan Volagcsos I. with the tiara 
worn during the years 389 and 390 of the Seleu- 
kidan era, corresponding to the years 77 and 78 
A. D.)^ Therefore Sanabaros must have produced 
his coins about 80 A. D. and Yndopheres had died 
about 80 A. D. 

“ But the most interesting information about 

by the aulic councillor Pertaoh.” — A uthor. 

’ According to the determination of Prokesch.— Pro- 
kesch’s Arsacides Tafel. V. 45, S. fll. 
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Yndopliercs, Goiidopharos, &c. and historically 
quite coinciding with the above was discovered 
by English scholars in a source, the utilisation 
of which for the study of ancient history had 
probably not been nothsed before. It is astonish- 
ing that this most interesting discovery has 
apparently scarcely been noticed (Lassen for 
instance passes it over entirely). 

“ The collection of legends, the so-called Lnganda 
Aurca or .llistoria Lortihardica, arranged in the 13th 
century by the Genoese bishop Jacobus a Yora- 
giue, mentions the Indian Mission of the apostle 
Thomas as follows (cap. Y. p. 33 ed. Graesse, 
1846): — “Thomas apostolus cum esset apud Cie- 
saream apparuit ei Dominus dicens : r c x I n d i m 
Gundoferus misit prmpositum Abbancm 
quserei’e hominem architoctoria arte erudituin.” — 
Thomas follows the call of the Lord, goes as 
architect to India, and builds a palace for the 
king. Ho is to be killed because ho distributes 
tho treasures of the king among the poor, but 
the king’s heart is softened by his brother Gad 
who had been resuscitated from the dead, and 
he humbles himself before the apostle. Tho 
apostle preaches tho gospel, and then betakes 
himself ‘ in superiorem Indiam.’ The very pre- 
sence of the apostle Thomas in India has been 
doubted, but such quej^tions do not concern mo ; 
but this medieval collector of legends gives facts, 
credibly and faithfully culled by him from ancient 
sources in his possession, not so much events as 
the diplomatically correct mention of the name of 
the king, who, as tho coins at any rate appear 
certainly to imply, reigned during the time of the 
apostles, consequently in the 1st century a. d. 
(Inscription of Tukht-Bahi) during many years, . 
till the middle of the second half of it, demonstrat- 
ing, or at least making very probable, a remark- 
able connection of this Indian king with the first 
propagators of Christianity. How else could the 
name of an Indian king, who was so remote and be- 
yond the pale of all civilisation, have become so 
correctly known to the first legend writers ? 

“ Further conclusions about those matters per- 
meated by myths, or perhaps entirely mythical, 
arc unreliable; that monuments however and 
legendary reports agree so perfectly in expressing 
the time and the name, is distinctly to be pointed 
out just by those who seek to investigate the 
history of these regions critically, and so purify it 
from useless conjectures evolved from nothing.” 

A few of the coins he gives are ; — 

“ M. 4. Bearded bust with diadem in rich dress, 

“ E. Tliomas, to whom we are indebted for tho notice 
on the legend (Prinsep, Esg 'ys, yol. II, p, 211.) places the 
king earlier ; but I have shown why he must belong to tho 
1st cent. A.D. 


resembling the Arsakides,® HAClAEOJCBAClA«a)N 
MEPO {sic) YNAO<hEPHCAYTOicPATO, Sitting king, 
resembling the type of tho Arsakidcs, but in tho 
raised R. a kind of short soeptro (olojihant goad P) ; 
behind him a wingless Nike, garlanding him. 

“ Drachm of tolerably good silver, of the weight 
of Arsahulan drachms. Unique of the Berlin 
museum, from the unascertained Guthrie collec- 
tion. The title Aidohrator is first borne by 
Ti’yphon of Syria, bub then also by an Arsakidan 
on his drachmas, according bo Prokosch the Ylllbh 
Artaban 11, according to Gardner the Xth 
Sinatroikes. 

“ JB. 4-5 □ The king on horseback, 1, receiv- 
ing a garland from the Nike who stands before 
him. Symbol J once a small cross in it.“ One 
or two Aryan monograms. Berlin. Wilson, driniia, 
Plate YI, 2, and Plate XXI, 16. 

“ The circumscription of the obverse of one of 
Wilson’s specimens is totally destroyed. 

“ Tho second of Wilson’s coins has plainly on tho 
obverse above 4>ArOY, hence the end of the ii.ame, 
the MEPAAOY may be seen on the drawing (on 
the right) like MPAOY, then POH. The POH (yov 
not yov) cannot however belong to the . . . qfxlpou 
because two or at least one lino intervenes. 
Prinsop-Thoraas (vol. II, pp. 215, 4) road BACIAEO 
. . 4>APOY(.?). 

“ The Berlin specimen displays only indistinct 
traces of a circumscription on the chief side. 

“The reverse of tho first of Wilson's specimens 
ho reads mnluirdja (rdjardjasa) niiramatasa ■, tha 
drawing does not quite agree with this. 

“ The reverse of the second better specimen of 
Wilson has Gadapharasa plainly. The preced- 
ing word is indistinct — Wilson: jayadharasa, 
Prinsep-Thomas : ja . . . . sa before apratlhatasa 
plainly, preceded according to Wilson’s to.xt and 
drawing certainly by dhaniikasa. Prijisep-Thomas 
read only : maha . . . dhagn . . . sa. 

“ Dhamihisa aprafihatasa gudapharasa appears 
also to be certain The Berlin specimen has below 
certainly the name giidapha . . The circumscrip- 
tion begins on the right, and we perceive with 
tolerable distinctness mahdrdjasa rdjardjasa. 

“ The round billon and copper-coins of Yndo- 
phercs, with riders and variously changing ortho- 
graphy of the name, as well as the often spoiled 
circumscription of both sides, are evidently like the 
similar ones of A?!es, deteriorated tctradrachms. 

“ Bill. 6. BACI.YEOON BACIAE(a)N r0NA04>Ar0Y, 
The king on horseback, bearded, garland in the 
R. R. the symbol 5 . Mahdrdjardjardja'inahafasa 

® I scarecly iiooil wiirn tho roador of tho fantastic 
explaiiiitioiis of thi.-i ayiuhol which contains a garland and 
a cross of tho ancient form T, as well as tlie oft recurring 
other cuneiform symbols on the coins of this king. 
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.... gudapharasa, almost quite distinct. Standing 
figure Y. before, half dressed, with diadem, sup- 
porting the L. on the trident, stretching out the 
R. (Poseidon?) L. and r. monogram. (Wilson, 
Ariana, pi. v. 16).” 

“ vE 4-7. BACIAEO02 COOTHPOO VNA04>EPP0Y. 
Bearded bust with diadem and earrings, in rich 
dress r. Dradratam (for tradaiasa, (rioTTjpos) malid- 
rdjasa gildapha. asa or gadapha. asa. Nike with 
garland and palm r. Priiisep-Thomas read tra- 
datasa for dradratasa. I cannot give a satisfactory 
explanation of the penultimate letter; it can 
scarcely be d, it is certainly not an r. 

“ JE. small BACI. . . BAG. . . Y; bearded head 
r. rdjadirdjasa mahatasa gudapharasa, Lightning- 
throwing Pallas, as in Menander ; &c. r. mongrams. 
Prinsep-Thomas No. 7. Remarkable, because 
this coin demonstrates the succession of Yndo- 
phei’es to the Greek kings and to RanjubuP®.” 

” The coins of the so-called ‘ Sub-Abdagases 
Sasan’ (Prinsep-Thomas, p. 216) are probably 
nothing more than a variety of Yndophcres. I 
have several originals before me ; they are copper 
or more probably Billon-coins (deteriorated tetra- 
drachms). 

M.h. Completely barbarized circumscription ; 
&c. The bearded king on horseback r. ; with 
outstretched R. garland. Before him the symbol 
5 and an Arj'an-letter. 

” Half-dressed figure with diadem r., stretching 
but the R. in the 1. arm a sceptre (Zens ? pro- 
bably not the king) ; 1. the symbol ; mono- 
grams and letters in the field. O 

“ The circumscription is according to Prinsep- 
Tliomas : mahdrdjasa mahatasa tradatasa, . . 
godapliarasa sasasa ; the omitted word is read by 
Cuiuiiugham (see Prinsep-Thomas, vol. II, p. 216) : 
devahadasa “god-hearted.” On the reverse of 
the originals before mo, the following is distinct. 
Mahara. . . {trada)tasa . vahadasa gadapharasa 
(or go or gudapharasa) sasasa. Therefore the 
lection deva-liadasa is very probable, although the 
first letter does not look quite like a d. The 
forms are of cour.se somewhat careless, and 
therefore the lection deva-hadasa is not quite 
certain, but the name of Yudopheres is entirely 
so; gadaphara (or go-, gn-) and sasasa in the 
lection, but Abdagasas is impossible ; not a trace of 
indication of his name stands on the coins. Also 
the reading Sasan is arbitrary ; Sasan may cer- 
tainly be a name, but the founder of the Sasanians 
can scarcely be meant. 

“ .®. 5.- Like. Circumscription according to 

This word occiirs also on p. 47 spelt “ Eanjabala” as 
the narae of a satrap, but Sollet observes in a foot-note that 
the letter i is not settled. 


[OcTonr.R, 1R80. 


Cunningham : malidrdjitsa sa<'Jichlia (^inapndasn) 
sasasa. Zeus Nikephoros standing 1. monograms. 

“ Of this variety I have never scon a di.stinct 
specimen. The drawing in Wilson, Ariana, PI. V. 
19 (ibid. No. 20 is not of ttiis, but the preceding 
variety) and the originals before mo display only 
traces of a superscription on the reverse. 

“ It is at all events certain, that this ‘Godopara 
Sasa’ has nothing at all to do with Abdagasas,” 

“ S a n a b a r u s is in my opinion perhaps iden- 
tical with the Indian king ’Aud/tfapof or Mapfiapos 
of the Poriplus Mar, Ergthr. — of lute Arsakidun 
times, perhaps about 80 a., d. A contemporary 
or successor of Yudopheres. His drachms are 
indeed of good, perhaps of better silver than those 
of Yudopheres, but later in fabrication. 

“Ail. 3, Bearded bust with tiara, 1. resembling 
those which first appeared among the Arsakides 
of the year Glir (389 = 77 a. d.) behind it mrr 
which is supposed to be = hd- 

“ BAClAEuC MEEAO CA NABAPO round tlic en- 
throned kingr., with tiara, holding a bow, as on Llie 
Arsakidan coims. Around the throno TiT—qT 
r. A. Berlin (Prokcsch), Tat. v. 8.” 

“ Hithertothe letters round the throno liavo been 
consideredas designating the Scleukidanyear r \ T 
(hence T inversely q) 313 wherefore Sanabiirus 
was placed much earlier than I plivco him (Thomas 
1. c. and Gardner, Farthian Coinage, p. 46). The 
Berlin specimens demonstrate however the un- 
teiiableness of this assumed numerals of years. 
The T and q &c. strokes make their appearance 
in great numbers as a decoration round the 
throne. 

“ The head and its tiara appear to me quite evi- 
dently copies from later Arsakidans. This tiara 
first appears, as already observed, on Av.sakidau 
coins in the year 77 a. d., hence the year 77 a. o. i.s 
the earliest date for Sanabariis.” (p 167). 

A b da gases (p. 228). “Nephew of Yndo- 
pheres. Tlio passage communicated by Gut.sclunid 
from the Apolcryph. Evangelium Joannnis do ohilu 
Marmis important. There the apostle Thomas says 
of his mission to the king of India : rov vlov rijv 
a8€\(pfjs Tov ^aacXicos ovopari Xa^Savovs vtt’ tpov 
ptXkovTos ad>payi^«j6aifvrd waXariw. Moreover, be- 
sides Gondophoros, his brother Gad who was 
converted with him, is mentioned ; now Gutsclimid 
justly compares BACIAEY ABAAA rYNAI<I>EP() 
AAEA4>IAEC»)2^* with oios rrji TOV /3a(riXf(ur. 

This is certainly the same person, and the notice 
again demonstrates how wellthefirst legend- w riters 
were informed about Gondophares and his family. 

^ [fhi® occurs at the conamencement of early Bauddhii 
inscnptions. — En. 

> ^ \ j s.* P’’ob^hly a genitive, not nominative, for 
aOeXqnoeos — 
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But from the former erroneous lection AOAAA. 
instead of ABAAA fixed by the Berlin specimen 
which I copied, the erroneous suppositions of 
Gutschmid follow, who considers ^a(rt\€va to be a 
barbarous genitive of the name ’OdSar = Gvad, 
Gad, — the supposed brother of the king and 
perhaps = Labdanes (Abdanes), and compares 
this supposed Oadas with OAAO, the windgod of 
Kanerku. 

“ Now the more correct lections of these nephew- 
coins (Prinsep, Essays, vol. II, p. 216,) with 
the distinct name Abdagasain Aryan, which 
Gutschmid has not used in this instance, demon- 
strate the erroneousness of these conjectures. 

“ The nephew of Gondophai’es, as we learn from 
his coins, was called Abdagases, in Aryan always 
Abdagasa or Avdagasa, in Greek some- 
times corrupted to ’Ai3aSd...,’A/3aXyd(rou, &c. The 
reading adduced by Gutschmid of vlov rrjs dbeXcjirjs 
Tov jiaa-LXfois Aa^bavovs is certain and of great 
value ; this nephew and his name are certainly 

identical with the Abdagases, Abada Abalgases 

of the coins. 

“Gadaphara Sasa. — Gutschmid conjec- 
tures to be perhaps ‘ the father or co-regent’ of 
Gondophares. All this is quite obscure, and the 
circumscription, supplemented in the titles by Cun- 
ningham, and pointing according to Gutschmid 
to Buddhism : ‘ Mdlidrajasa {sic^ sachcha-dha' 
{mapidasa) Sasasa’ is, as I have shown (on pp. 165 
and 166) quite uncertain. The specimen adduced 
in Priusep-Thomas for this coin from Wilson’s 
Ariana, has quite another circumscription, namely, 
the usual one of Gadaphara Sasa: maluirdjasa 
trad'ifasa deeahadasa yadapharasa sasasa, and as 
Cunningham’s lection of the decisive passage is 
di.stinct!y supplemented; moreover, as this Bud- 
dhist title is altogether unheard of on the coins of 
Gondophares and of his dynasty, the whole title 
remains -itacertotn ; I have among the numerous 
coins of the enigmatic ‘ Gondaphara Sasa’ 
never myself discovered one with the so-called 
Buddhist titles, hence the whole supposed Bud- 
dhism of Gondophares and of his family evaporates, 
and can be demonstrated by nothing !” 

Sallet’s volume, from which we have here given 
abundaiit selections, will be found most useful to 
the student of this interesting subject. 


Histoky of the Mongols from the Oth to the 19th Ccu- 
tury : Part II.— The so-called Tartars of Itussia and 
t’eutral Asia. By Henry H. HowOrth, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
London: Longman, Green & Co. 1480. 

The first part of Mr. Iloworth’s History of the 
Mongols was published four years ago, and has 
taken its place as a sterling work of reference. It 
was chiefly devoted to the history of the empire of 
Chinghis Khan. This second division may" almost 


be regarded as a separate work. It begins with 
an ethnographical chapter on the Golden Horde, 
and proceeds in the second to give a history of 
Juchi Khan the eldest son of Chinghis, of his son 
Batu Khan who swept down upon Eastern and 
Central Europe, conquering Muscovy, Poland and 
Hungary, and threatening the German Empire. 
The Muhammadans of Western Asia offered to 
ally themselves with the sovereigns of Western 
Europe to repel this terrible invader who had 
established his rule from the Yaik to the Car- 
pathian Mountains, and included a suzerainty over 
Russia. The third chapter continues the history 
of the Golden Horde located on the Volga, under 
Bereke, Bath’s brother and successor, who became 
a Muhammadan, and of his descendants till the 
extinction of the family, during which period the 
Grand Dukes of Muscovy were tributaries to the 
Khan who ruled at Serai on the Volga. Then 
follows an account of the struggles for supremacy 
among the other descendants of Juchi, ending in 
the rise of the family of Orda, and the decay of 
the Horde till it shrank into the petty Kh&nate of 
Astrakhan, and that in turn was swept away 
after many struggles by Russia in the 16th cen- 
tury. The history of the Khanate of Krim, which 
was only crushed and absorbed at the end of last 
century, is told in the seventh chapter, and the 
eighth is occupied with an account of the “White 
Horde and the Khirglz Khazaks descended from 
ti’ibes subject to Orda the eldest son of Juchi 
Khan. TheUsbegsof Bukhara, Khokand, Kuarezm, 
and the Khanate in Siberia are treated of in the 
next throe, and the Nogai branch of the Golden 
Horde in the last chapter. 

Mr. Howorth has av^ailed himself fully of the 
learned works of Von Hamraer-Purgstall, Zernof, 
Grignrief,Blankennagel,Vambery, Schuyder.Lorch, 
Schmidt, Soret, Desmaisons, Muller, Levchine, 
&c. &c. and he has produced a book which 
must long continue a standard one on the subject. 
It must have been a work of great toil to get to- 
gether the materials embraced in these two divi- 
sions of over 1100 large and closely printed pages : 
we hope Mr. Howorth may have the strength and 
patience to complete the third and concluding 
Division of his great work. 

NagAnanda la joie des Serpents : Bramo Bouddhujue atti-i- 
tue an roi Crl-lIarcha-Deva. Traduit pour la proniiid’o 
f'ois du Sanskrit et du priikrit eii francais, par .Ybel 
Bergaigne, Maitro de confi reuces ii la faculte des lettres 
de Paris, repetiteur a I’A'ole pratique dos hautes-etudes. 
(Paris : Ernest Lerouv, 18/9.) 

This translation of the Nagdaunda appears as 
one of the hcautiful little volmnos of M. Leroux’s 
‘ Bibliothequoorientnle elzevirienne,’ which already 
includes versions of several Sanskrit dramas. 

It is well known that the Ndgdnanda, like the 
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Bahidvali, professes in its prologue to be the 
work of king ^ri Harshadeva. Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
(Introd. to the Vdsavadattd, pp. 15 if.) long since 
attributed the latter to Bana who flourished at the 
Court of Harshavardhana of Kanauj, and this has 
since been confirmed by Dr. Biihler (Weber’s 
Ltd. Stud. Bd. XIV. S. 40 ; Hist. Ind. Liter, p. 
204) The Ndgdnanda was attributed by Cowell 
to Dhdvaka— another poet sui)posed to have 
flourished at the Court of Harshavardhana, but 
Weber doubts this and supposes that it may with 
equal reason be attibuted to Bana [Jnd. StreifBd. 
III. S. 106) ; and M. Bergaigne, with Hall, doubts 
even the existence of Dhavaka. The Buddhistic 
character of the drama, however, agrees perfectly 
with what we know from Hwen Thsang of the 
favour shown to his religion by king Harshavar- 
dhana of Kanauj. 

In noticing Boyd’s translation of the same Drama 
( vol. I. pp. 148 ff.) we have given some account “of 
the contents of it. M. Bergaigne in presenting a 
new version has been obliged to follow the same 
text, and notwithstanding some differences in the 
renderings of certain passages, he makes no claim 
to any scientific, novelty. The publication of it 
ought, however, to help in spreading among readers 
some knowledge of, and increase a taste for, a 
very interesting literature. 

Kings or KASmiraA : being a translation of the Sanskrita 

work Ihljataranggini of Kalhana Pandita. By Jogesh 

Chunder Dutt. Calcutta: 1879. 

The Bdjatarangint or Historical Chronicle of 
Kasmtr is too well known to need description : 
it is principally accessible to Europeans in 
Prof. H. H. Wilson’s abstract of the first six 
cantos of it, in the XV th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and in M. A. Troyer’s text and French 
translation of the whole. But, as is well known, 
all the printed texts contain corrupt passages, and 
before any important improvement can be made 
on Troyer’s translation, we must have a revised 
Sanskrit text,— which it is understood Dr. Biihler 
is preparing from the valuable MSS. obtained by 
him for the purpose in Kasmir {Ind. Ant. vol. VI. 
pp. 264 ff.). 

“ The present work, it should be stated,” says 
the au'thor, “ pretends to be nothing more than a 
faithful rendering into English of a history which 
already exists in the Sanskrita language.” But 
he has “ thought it necessary to omit from the text 
Buoh stories as* relate to superhuman agencies, and 
to giye thetn in the form of an Appendix, in' order 

■ ~ I n ii ' I ■ ^ ^ 

‘ ^0 text used seems- tii "be A History of Kashmir; 
consisting of four B^arate compilations : viz. I The 
RajAtarmigini, by Kalhana Pandita, 1148, A.D.— 11. 
The Bajavali by Jena Baja (defective) to 1412, a.d, 


to preserve the continuity of historie.'il narration.” 
Then the translation extends only to tho first 
seven books, it being “ tho intention of tho truii.s- 
lator to bring down tho history in two moro 
volumes to tho period of tho conquest of tho valley 
by Akbar.” ^ 

Before blaming Prof. H. H. Wilson for mixing 
up his Uibstract “ with the whimsical additions 
and alterations which appear in the Persian 
translation,” as thi.s new translator does, it would 
have been as well if he had seen that his own 
version was a scholarly one. If any one will 
compare tho specimen ver.sion of the first 107 
61okas given by Dr. Biihler {Ind. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 
268 — 274) with the first eight pages of what Balm 
Jogesh Chunder Dutt calls his ” faithful ren- 
dering,” ho will bo painfully struck with tho 
difference; and further comparison with the Sans- 
krit text, or even with Troyer’a version, will only 
shew more clearly that this translation has no 
claim to ftdelitrj of rendering. Should the author 
pursue the translation further he might be ad- 
vised either to follow the original moro closely or 
to describe it as only a free version— a species of 
work fully deserving of encouragoraont, perhaps 
more so, if only well executed, than a strictly 
literal translation. Most Sanskrit works will boar 
condensation in translating, and the lidjatarangioii 
among them. This version, though not a faithful 
one, appears, however, to give a fair representa- 
tion of the general sense of tlie text. It is nob 
well printed. 


Modern India and the Indians, being a series'of Impres- 
sions, Notes, and Es^ys. By Monier Williams, D O.L. 
&c. Third edition. Revised and augmented by consider- 
able additions. (London : Triibner and Co.) 

We noticed the first edition of this very readable 
and instructive book soon after its appoaraiico two 
years ago, (vol. Vll. p. 2156), and we heartily wel- 
come this third edition, which contains about a 
half more matter than the first. Among the 
additions are two Essays on the ‘ Progress of our 
Indian Empire,’ originally published in tho Con- 
temporary Review, while the chapter on tho 
‘Villages and Eural Population of India’ and 
several other sections of the work are quite new. 
The work now appropriately appears as one of tho 
volumes of Trubner’s valuable “ Oriental S cries/’ 
and well deserves the attention of our readers. 
When another edition appears we trust it will 
contain others of the recent Essays of Dr. AI. 
Williams on Indian subjects, supplemented by an 
Index. 

III. ConUnwtion, of the same by Sri Vara Pandita, pupil 
or Jona Raja, a. d. 1477. — IV. The Rdjdvali pdtata, by 
rrajya Bhatta, brought up to the conquest of the Valley 
by the Emperor Akbar, Calcutta, 1835, in 4to dem. 
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THE rATrii.VYT IN.SCRIPTrONS AT KANIIEPJ. 
THE l^AULAVl INSCRIPTIONS AT KANILERI. 


BY \Y. -WEST, 

A NQUETIL DlilM'TIUlON apjiears lo liave 
been tlio first Eiiropoan avlio specially 
noticed tlie Pabla vi iiiscri]Bioiisi)i tbe Ivanli o ri 
Caves. In llic account of bis visit to tbe caves 
in 1760, published eleven years afterwards in bis 
great work on the Zend-Avesta,^ lie describes the 
cave in which they occur, and mentions inscrip- 
tions “ upon two pilasters which form part of 
the walls.” Although acquainted with the 
Pahlavi character he thought these inscrip- 
tions were Alongolian, probably because they are 
inscribed in vertical lines, and not horizoufally. 

No fui’thor notice of these inscriptions seems 
to have been ta.ken for fully a century. They 
escaped observation -when the Kanheri in- 
scriptions were being systeniatically copied, 
some twenty-five to thirty years ago, because a 
Brahman reclu.se had taken up his abode in the 
cave Avhich contains them, and had built a 
small house in front of it. This Brahman first 
occupied the cave some years before 1848, and 
remained till 1865, effectually preventing Euro- 
peans and others from examining the cave by his 
presence there. 

The late Dr. Bhaii Dap, however, being a 
high-caste Hindu, was able to obtain admittance 
into the house so fiir as to examine the exterior 
of the cave, and about 1861 he found an in- 
scription in the recess over the water-tank, 
which seemed to him to ho in the Knlic character. 
He showed a copy of thi.s inscription to Iho late 
Dr. John Wilson, who at oiico rceognisod it as 
Pahlavi, and 'referred him to the specimens 
of Pahlavi writing in Anqaetil’s Zend-Avesta. 
Dr. Bhaii Dajlthen showed his copy to Professor 
Hang and some Parsis who wore acquainted 
with Pahlavi, but did not succeed in obtaining 
any decipherment of its contents.' Subsequent- 
ly he rediscovei’cd and copied the two imscrip- 
tious on ihc pilasters of the cave verandah, 
which had been noticed by Anquetil. 

Shortly afterwards, while examining the ruins 
of a diigoba on another part of the cave hill, 

I di.scovered a few words on one of the stones, 
which I believed to he in some form of the 
Arabic chai'acter. This short inscription wa.s 
])ublishe(1, with other details relating to tho 
dagoha, in tho Jnuriud of the JSoyntxiji ilran.chof 

^ Zoiol-Arv^t i ih' /'.oronfitre, .i'c. par Anquetil 

niipoiToii; I’arls, 1771; Tumo proniier. 


ri [.!)., JlUXICTT. 

the Jioi/al Asiidic fieicictu (vol. A^l, p]). 116 IT.) 
and a P.ar.si writer .soon pointed out that it was 
in the Pahlavi character ; thus directing iny 
attention for the first time to the Pahlavi 
language. 

In December 1865, after the disappearance of 
tho Brahman recluse, I had the first opportunity 
of seeing the Pahlavi inscription in the tank 
recess, discovered h}^ Dr. Bhiiu Daji, of which 
I made a tracing, and sent a reduced copy to 
the Bombay Asiatic Society in 18GG. This 
copy and those prepared by' Dr. Bhuu Daji were 
soon after discussed in the Zartosldl AhJnds, 

, Nos. 2 — 1-, and tho greater part of the three 
-‘inscriptions was corroetly deciphered by Parsi 
priests well accpiainted with Pahlavi; but, 
owing to the imperfection of tho cojiios, some 
errors and obscurities occurred in those de- 
cipherments. 

In December 1870, tracings of the two pilaster 
inscriptions 'wore taken for me, and in Eohruary 
1875, I cori’cetcd those tracings and that taken 
in 1865 by comparison with tho insci’iptions 
themselves, which I was then better able to 
read. Mr. Bui'gess has also recently favoured 
me with prints of the two clearest inscriptions 
(one over the tank and tho other on the left- 
hand pilaster-) which, with the tracings before- 
mentioned, probably give the decipherer all the 
information he is ever likely to obtain with 
regard to the letters inscribed. 

These three Pahlavi inscriptions are alldated, 
and consist childly of the names of certain 
Parsis who visited tho Ivauhori Caves early in 
the eleventh century. Tliey are all three iii- 
scrihod in vortical lines, to be read from the top 
downwards ; Pahlavi writing being read from 
right to left. As they would be more conve- 
niently read if the linos were horizontal, the 
reason for inscribing them in vertical lines is 
net obvious ; but it may be noted that a few 
short Pahlavi inscriptions, in the same com- 
paratively modern character’, “ are found in 
Persia, which are also inscribed in vertical lines. 

Tho earliest date is that in the inscri[)tion on 
the verandah pilaster lo tlio right ol a ]ierson 
entering the eave. 'This inscription is so faintly 
cut that Ihe greater jiartof it would he illegible 

“ Nfil tiie .Sasauian iuscriptieus, viiidi arc always in 
liOiizontul liiK'S. 
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if it wei'P not fov tlie foot that tlio names it 
contains arc tlie same as those in the second 
inscription. 

With the assistance of tliat inseiiptioii it may 
he read, lino for lino, as follows" : — 

Pavan shom-i ya/,ato. 

Pavan tag nihrvak va naduko dadah don- 
man shiiat :!()0 

70 8-1 .'i a/,ihik:u’!/(") hidnna Idit/'o yom 
Auhaj'mazd liamdinikan \ l \1 denman jniak 
yatund 

homand Yazdan-pAnak va Alah-aiyyar-i 
Mitra-aiyyar,'* Paiij-buklito va Padar- 
bukhto-i 

Mah-aiyyfir, MardAn-shAd-i ITirAd^-BAhi'Am 
va Hirad-BAliram-i Marchln-sliAc?, AIitra-_^ 
aiyyar-i 

BAhram-panah va BAhram-panah-i Mitra- 
aiyyar, 

Falan-zAd° va Zad spnrliam-l At iir^-mahan, 
Nuk-mAhAn va l)ln-BAhrani va Bajurg- 
Atur va HlrAd-marti! 

va Beh-zado-i MAh 

This inscription is evidently incomplete, as 
it stops in the middle of a name, and also omits 
the names contained in llie last two linos of the 
next inscription. Noaiiy tlie wliolo of the first 
two lines have boon broken away and removed 
since 1870, and the copy of them could not, 
therefore, be corrected in 1875 ; so that the 
reading of so much of the second lino as does 
not occur in the next inscription, is douhtful. 

The next date, which is only forty-five days 
later, occurs in the in.seriptlon in the recess 
over the water-tank alongside the cave. This 
inscription, though likewise cut faintly, is much 
more distinct than the last, and is numbered 
with the Pahlavi cipher for “ tAvo” preceding 
the invocation in it.s first line. It contains the 

^ some sounds are written more ways tlian one in 
Palilavi, italics are used to oxpr^'ss sucli variants ; tlius, tl 
is used for d written like t, / for j written lil,o y, I and r 
for 1 and r written eitlier like u or like an Avesta o, v and 
z for V aud z written like eh. 

* Mxjyif is merelyy provisional reading for the Piihlar i 
equivalent of Pers. -ydr, until its true .sound i.s ascertained. 
In the second inscription it is always circumlloxed as if to 
be read aidbdr. 


same miimns as lhe»la.'it iiiscrl|it ion, with a few 
others added at the end to coiuplelc the list, 
aud ma}’ be reatl as follows : — 

2. l.’ava.ii sliimi-i ya/.alo.'^ 

Shuat dOO va 70 8-i Yazdaka/'do bidauA 
Av.’Aiid 

va yom Mitro hamdiiukan va/- dcniuau 
ji’inAk vAl urn? 

homatid A'azdAn pAnak A\a AIAli-aiyyar-i 
Miti'a-fuyyAr, I’aiij bukhtd va Pat/ar-hukhtd-i 
Mah-ai vyAr, IMan/Au-shAd i II IrAd-BAhram 
va illrad-BAhraia-i Mari/Au-shAt/, Mitra- 
aiyyar-i 

BAhrAra-panAli va BAhrAm-pauAh-1 Mit)‘a- 
alyyar, 

FalAn-zAi/ va ZAd-sparham-i Atiir-mahAn, 
Nuk-mAhAn va Dhi-BAhrAm va Bajurg-atur 
va HiraeZ-mart/ va Boh-zAdo-i MAh-bAaAe,® 

B AhrAtn-panA h ■ i Mitra-band Ad. 
j\lAh Atur Ariharma/.d-i ArAn-htiudai/ niiird.' ’’ 
The third inscription in [loiiit of time i.s that 
on the leff-haiid pilaster of tho verandah, ami is 
numbered Avilh the Pahlavi cipher for “ three” 
preceding tho invocation in its first lino. It is 
dated twelve years later than the preceding 
inscriptions, and eonlnins a different list ofnames 
in Avhich only f mr of the names in the previous 
imseriptioiis occur. It is fairly legible, and may 
be read as follows : — 

3. Pavan sbem-i yazdan, 

Bidana Mitro va yom Dino shuat 800 90-i 
Yazdakan/d min AirAn^^ 
va/ denman jflnAk yatuneZ homand 
AlAh-Frobag va MAli-aiyyar 
1 klit/’a-aiyyAr, Paiij-bilkhld-i 
]\1 All -a w y a r, AI aiv /A ii-sl i A( /- 1 
1 1 ir A d- B A 1 ir A m , Be h - z A( /- i 
A1 i t r a- v i 11 d A ( /, ^ “ J A v i i/An -bih Zd- 1 
BAhram-G iishnaspd, Baj urg-atur-i 

part of tho ii.anio, is hero Avritten mahini, hut is /ud/iua in 
tho next iuscrijipon and in tho next name here'. 

“This word is iHogiblo, but is aasmnod to he tho saiiie 
n.s 111 tho proeoding' inscription. The zn in j/foaif 1 . liki- the 
zJ in y‘’zilAxi and Auhiirmizd, wd the zd, I in Ynul'.il.iivdo i.s 
Avrittoii like a or k'l, as it always is in Pahlavi MSS.; hut 
thisisinerolya gtaphical variant, asthoso word-saro written 
with zd, and ziii in Sasaiiian I’lililavi. 

^ "I'kr last syllable is circumflie.xod, but can hardly contain 
tho letter d. 


“ Or, p-rhaps, KMmd orafr-ah as the final d (not boinc 
d) 13 doubtful after a vowel. ^ 

“ In the second inscription tho 1 is distiiietlv noted bf a 
diacntical mark, otherwise it w-oidd ho bettor to read 
FiiTul a cotnrnon Palilavi xianie. 

’’ Hitherto I have generally road this word dfei-l dlroet 
from the Avesta, hut it occurs in Sasanian inseriptiniis not 
only in a form which cim be road eitlier df /r,i or dtf,/ but 
also iu another form whieli om.sf bo read-itil,-; itis'also 
transcribed by Syriac writers as dudr or idui'. The second 


The last letter is doubtful, and tho w-ord looks in 
like nirtrif but thi.s would he nnintclligilde. 'J'hi.s Inst ] 
IS evidently an addition to the inscription after tho list 
names was finished. 

1 hose last two words are doubtful, ifii/i being nea 
a 1 cutaway, and dirdm hardly legible; they oceniiv i 
place oniio douhtful word luimdtnik&n in 'the fiivst t 
inseriptioiis. 

‘“Possibly the same name as tho Mitrp,-bandAd of ( 
iirst two inscriptions. 
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Mah-bAKUe, Muh-alyyAr va BandoslP® 

J Hirad-farukho, va Alali-bandacZ-i 

Gobiin-kbasb cbasld^-iiyoklisb. 

The following are translations of these three 

inscriptions, as transcribed above ; the words 

in italics being understood, but not expressed, 

in the original Pablavi ; — 

1. ‘ In the name of God.^® 

‘ Through strong omens and the good Judge 

this’'* -year 378 of Tazdakard, on the day Adhar- 

mazd of the month Mitro (10th October 1009), 

there have come to this place the co-religionists” 

Yazdan-panak and Mah-aiyyar sons of Mitra- 

aiyyar, Panj-bukht and Padar-bukht sons of 

Mah-aiyyar, Mardan-shad son of Hirad-Brihratn 

and Hirad-Brihram son of Mardan-shad, Mitra- 

aiyyar son of Babrara-panilh and Biihram-panah 

son of Mitra-aiyyai', Falan-zad and Ziid-sparham 

sons of Atur-mahAn, Nnk-maliAn, Din-BAhrara 

Bajurg-atur, Harad-mard, and Beh-zAd son of 

Mah“ ’ 

‘ 2. In the name of God. 

‘ In the year 878 of Tazdakard, the month 

AvAn and day Mitro (24th November 1009), 

there have come to this place the co-religionists 

YazdAn-pAnak and MAh-aiyyAr, sons of Mitra- 

aiyyar, Panj-bukht and Padar-bukht sons of 

MAh-aiyyAr, Mardan-shAd son of HirAd-BAhrAm 

and Hirad-BAhrAm”’ son of Mardan-shad, Mitra- 

alyyar son of BAhram-panAh and BahrAm-panAh’° 

son of Mitra-aiyyAr, FalAn-zAd and ZAd-sparham 

sons of Atur-mahAn, Nuk-mahan, Din-BAhrAm, 

Bajurg-Atur, HirAd-mai’d, and Beh-zAd sons of 

MAh-bAzAe, and BAhrAm-panAh son of Mitra- 

bandAd. In the month Atur®*’ Auharmazd son 
\ 

of AvAn-bandAd died.’ 

‘ 3. In the name of God.®’ 

‘In the month Mitro and day D’no q/" the 
year 390 of Tazdakard (3uth October 1021) 
there have come fi’om IrAn®® to this place MAh- 
J'Vobag and iMAh-alj^yAr®” sons of Mitra-aiyyar 
Panj-biikht®® son of MAli-aiyyAr, MardAn-shad®* 

Or, [X'rliap.s, B'sth. 

Thi.s iiiird ia doubtful, being partly broben away. 

The rablavi word is here in the singular number. 

As already stated, the reading of this first phrase is 
doubtful. Another guess would make it mean “in a good 
omened and happy state I write ” 

This word is doubtful, but tamuoi ft il ii seonns to be 
the only intolligibbj reading for it as it staud.s in No. 2. 

Breaking off in the middle of a name. 

Probably a, son of tlie prouediiig man, who bad been 
named ai'ter his grandfather, a custom still common among 
the Parsi.s. 

“ That is, in the following mouth (0th Deo. to 8th Jan.). 
It might possibly bo “on the day MAh of the month Atur 


son of HirAd-BAhrAm, Beh-zAd so7i of Mitra- 
vindad, JAvidAn-bud soil of BAhrAra-Gushnasp, 
Bnj urg-Atur®‘°' son of Mih-hAz.'ic, MAh-aiyyAr and 
Biuide.sh sons of HirAd-farukho, and MAh-baudud 
son of GehAn-kha.sh, the listener to instruction.’®’ 

It must have been during the visit mentioned 
in this third inscription that the few words 
were inscribed on the dAgoba, as mentioned 
abovm ; for they mention the same year and one 
of the same names. This short inscription 
(No. 5 on the accompanying plate) , was correctly 
deciphered in 1 86G, as published in the Zartoshtl 
AbMds, No. 3, p. 161, and is as follows ; — 

Shniit 300 

90- i Yazdaka(rtZ) 

Shatra-iyAr 

MAh-rroba(g), 

‘ Tlic year 390 of Tazdakard Sliatra-iyAr. 
MAh-Probag.’ 

Besides these four Pahlavi inscriptions at 
K a n b e r i there has been a fifth (No. 4 on the 
plate), of which only two or three detached let- 
ters are legible on another stone of the dAgoba, 
which is now in the Miiseura of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. This in- 
scription appears to have consisted of seven ver- 
tical lines on a flat space between two groups of 
sculpture; bub the surface of the stone is so 
inucb decayed, that the letters legible are only 
just sairicienb to show that the words have been 
Bablavi. 

The interest attaohing to these Pahlavi in- 
scriptions is threefold: — -First, they show that 
Parsis visited the K a n h e r i Caves early in the 
elcvoulh century. Secondly, they cxliihit the 
form of Pahlavi writing at that period, though 
due allowance must bo mailo fur the fact that 
such ennsive writing is not well-adapted for 
inscribing on stone. Thirdly, they indicate 
what kind of names was commonly used by the 
Parsis of tho.se times; differing very much from 
the kind now in use. 

(20th Dec.)”; or it might ho translated “ Mfih- Atur aad 
Auharmazd sons of Avan-haiidAd died,” but the word 
“ died” is doubtful. This last sentence seems to have 
been a later addition to the iiiserlptiou. 

The I’alilavi word i.s boro in the plural number. 

““ The word.s “from Iruii” are doubtful, bi'iiig partly cut 
away to form a rnortieo in the rook for attaching wood- 
work. 

Tbe.se four naiiios also occur in the former lists in 
"Nos. 1 and 2. 

This last plir.-isc is doubtful, and it is possible that the 
list of names is incornpleto in this inscription, as it ia in that 
on the other pilaster. 
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With regard to the writing it may be noticed 
that it differs but little from that of the oldest 
MSS. extant, which were written three cen- 
turies later. The chief differences are that the 
letter s is more like the letter a than in the 
MSS., differing merely in being a deeper letter, 
and that in compounds of a and m, or sh and m, 
the upper stem of the has almost disappeared, 
and the first letter is set close down upon the 
second. 

With reference to the men’s names we find they 
were very much of the same character as those 
borne by the old commentators on the Avesta, 
and others mentioned in the Bundahisli and 
elsewhere, who lived between the sixth and 
ninth centuries. Thus, the names M a h-a y a r 
and Z a d-s p a r h a m occur as names of the ninth 
century in Bundahish xxxiii, 7, 11 M i t r 6- 
ayar occurs in the VijirlcarA'i as the 

supposed name of a former husband of one of 
Zaratusht’s wives; Ahharmazd is a man’s 
name still in common use in a corrupted form ; 

Y a z d-p anahorYazo d-p ana h^’ occurs in 
a Syriac MS. of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, containing the Acts of certain Persian 
martyrs ; and Professor Hoffmann, in his Ger- 
man translation of these Acts, also quotes 
the names Mihr-bundad and Milh-bundud.*^® 
Again, MareZan-shad may be compared with 
Mardan-veh and Viihi’am-shad Panjbukht 
and Padar-bukht with Mah-bukht and Vae- 
bukht Bajurg-atur with Bajurg-Mihir, the 
prime minister of Khusro Noshir van ; Mitra- 
vindiid, Mitra bandild, Awiin-bandad, and Mah- 
bandatZ with Afrobag-vindad ; Mah-Probag with 
Athr- Frobag Javidan-bud with Mard-bild I 


Hirad-farukho with Diid-farakh Bahram- 
Gushnaspwith Mah-Goshosp (Ghshnaap ?)®' and 
Alihram-Gushnasp;®” and Atur-miihan and Nuk- 
mahan with Burz-mahAn.®® 

In the translations of these inscriptions the 
dates corresponding to those inscribed have 
been calculated on the assumption that these 
Parsi visitors used the calendar of the Indian 
Parsis. This is, of course, not quite certain ; 
but if they used the calendar of the Persian 
Parsis, which makes the dates one month 
earlier in the year, they must havo arrived at 
the caves in September, when the jungle is most 
impenetrable, whereas in October the paths are 
usually open, and the caves are easy of access 
from that month till the following August, 
when the jungle again becomes difficult to 
traverse for two months. 

It is possible that the first two inscriptions 
refer to twm separate visits to the caves by the 
same party, but, considering the distance those 
people probably came, it is more likely that 
they refer to two different periods of the same 
visit. What induced these Parsis to reside at 
the caves for more than six weeks it is difficult 
to guess. If, however, I havo correctly inter- 
preted the last lino of the second inscription 
as implying that one of the party died at the 
caves, it is just possible that he may have been 
brought there for the benefit of his health. The 
water in the cave tanks is still esteemed by the 
natives for its curative effects, and twenty. seven 
years ago I found an invalid Hindu at the 
caves, who had been brought there during the 
rainy season for the benefit of drinking the 
' water. 


REPORT ON THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCE AND IN THE DISTRICTS OP MATALE AND 
TRINKOMALI. CEYLON. 


BY Dr. E. 

{Continued 

During a second trip to the North-Western 
Province, and to the districts of M a t a 1 e and 
Trinkoraali, I corrected the copies of the 
inscriptions discovered previously, and found 
several new ones belonging to the first centuries 


** See Sacred Books of the East, vol. V, p. 147. 

““ See p. 22 of Dasttlr Peshotaaiji Behramji’s edition of 
the text. 

Seo HofTmann’e Ausziige aus syrtschen Akten per- 
sischer Mdrtyrer ; Leipzig, 1880 ; pp. 87-91. 

“ Ibid. p. 297. 


MULLEE. 
from p, 14.)'' 

of the Christian era^, I give here the transcripts 
of those which are well enough preserved to 
allow of a translation : — 

(1) K a i k A w a, four miles from Balalla on 
the road to Yapahu : 


““ See Sacred Books of the East, vol. V, p. 147. 
Ibid. p. 194. 

Ibid. p. 244. 

See Hoffmann’s Auszuge, &c. pp. 94-98. 
Ibid, note 601. 

* See also ante, vol. VIII, p. 221. 
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CEYLON INSCRIPTIONS. 


Siddham. Patania tera Warasi ametaha jita 

Amaryawa ameti Abaha cha duti bati 

Wadhachetahata ja bikasagata 

ja dina. 

‘ Hail ! Amaryawa, the daughter of the 
chief thera minister Warasi (?), and the second 

brother of the minister Abhaya gave 

to the Wadhachaitya 

and to the priesthood.’ 

In the name Amaryawa we have a com- 
bination of ry analogous to that of ny in the 
inscription at Kirinde, see Goldschmidt’s Report 
{Ind, Ant. vol. YI, p. 321). Wadhachetahata 
and hikusagata are the oldest instances I met 
with of the Sinhalese dative composed from the 
genitive in ha — sya + ata = arthdya. Sagata 
already I'epresents the more modern form, where 
the h of the genitive is dropped ; ja is the 
intermediate form between the old cha and the 
modern da, d or t, which is now used in Sinhalese. 

(2.) Binpokuna, five miles from Galga- 
muwa : — 

Siddham. Datanaka ametaha 

(2) ohetahata do kariha ka kubare raja Daruka- 
chetaha wawiye cha nithala chadawawihi 

(3) ka. 

‘ Hail ! Two Tcarishas and four paddy fields 
[shall le the property^ of the minister D a t ha- 
nag a , and the same number the property of 
the chaitya of king D h a r a k a, at the Chandra 
tank.’ 

The character rendered by ka in the transcript 
line 2, 3, is the numeral which expresses 4 in 
old inscriptions, see Burnell’s South Indian 
Palaeography, PI. xxiii. The numeral ‘ do' for 
‘ two’ occurs also in the inscription at Haba- 
rane, line 4, 10, where however it was misun- 
derstood by Goldschmidt. Nithala is most 
probably a mistake for ‘ niihila' = niithita. 

(3.) Periyakadu vihara, four miles from 
Debelgomuwa on the road from Kurunegala to 
Dambula ; — 

Gamani Aba rajaha wa 


(2) ba puwadara sawanaka wasa 

(3) ka [pa] rama tera Tusaha ka 


mah&wawi 

(41 [parajma tera Majiba ka ganaya Chaka (?) 
darika wehe 

(5) rahi chetahata cha bikusagahata 

(6) dine Cbakadaraka wehera [hi] dine. 

‘ From king GaminiAbhaya [an order] : 

In the year Puwadara Sawanaka 

the four great tanks of the chief thera Tusa and 
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the 4 ganas of the chief thera Majiba are given 
to the chaitya in the Chakadharaka vihara, and 
to the congregation of the priests. To tlie 
Chakadharaka vihara they are given.’ 

Pov puwadara we find puwayasa at Habarane 
and puridasa at Inginimitiya ; the meaning of 
it is doubtful. Sawanaka is evidently the con- 
trary of utcanak'i in the Habarane inscription. 
Tusa occurs also in the name of the village 
Thusavattika, Mah. I., 243. Majjhima was the 
name of one of the theras who accompanied 
Mahinda to Ceylon {Mah. I., 71, 74). It also 
occurs in an inscription at Piduruwagala 
near Sigiri, which runs thus : — 

Kolagaraas^waputa Majimayasa jitaya Tisade- 
wiya lene sagasa. 

‘ The cave ofTisadewi, daughter of M aj- 
j h i m a, son ofKolagamasawa, is given 
to the priesthood.’ 

The name of the king in this inscription 
Gamini Abhaya may either point to 
Gajabahu Gamini (116 — 119 A.D.) onto 
Megha wanna Abhaya (302 — 320 a.d.), 
but to judge from the form of the character it 
is more probable that it belongs to the latter 
of the two. 

(4.J Kottarakimbiyawa, four miles 
from Hiripitiya, not far from the road to Anu- 
radhapura ; — 

Payati theraha lene savayitha. . . . sadhamasa 

(2) sagahathaya Wesawasikagamawawi melenahi 
nawanikate. 

‘ This was called the cave of the thera 
Payati. The tank of the village Wesa- 
w a si k a at this cave has been restored for the 
priesthood of the true religion.’ 

The language of this inscription resembles 
very closely that of the Asoka inscriptions, 
although 1 do not believe that it can be so old. 
We find here the aspirates th in tJiera, savayitha 
sagahathaya, and dh in sadhama, where other 
inscriptions have the unaspirated t, d. As far 
as I know, only Meghawarna Abhaya ’s 
inscription at Mihintale (see my Report) par- 
ticipates in the same peculiarity, as it writes 
pathama, athaya, sadhame, etc. Savayitha is a 
form quite analogous to kamayitha of the Yogi 
Mara cave inscription (see Cunningham’s 
Corpus Inscriptionnm. Indicarum, vol. I, p. 10.^). 
It corresponds to Sanskrit asrayay/s/i/rt. Kikaie 
is Samkrit nishkrUu : in Pilli it w^ould be nik- 
khcita, but the word does not occur in the texts 
which are known at present. Wesiwasika may 
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be derived from Wesawuna, but tbis demon is 
g’enerally called Wesamana, as for instance in 
the Habarane inscription, line 5. 

(5.) B r i y a w a tank, four miles from Medi- 
yiiwa : — 

Paru[ma]ya Hipaha puta kaha dine. 

Iiua wapi Dipigala wiharahi niyate sagasa. 

‘ The son of the Brahman H i p a gave this to 

This tank is dedicated to the 

priesthood of the Dipigala vihiira.’ 

To judge from the form and especially from the 
size of the letters, this inscription must be about 
as old as that from T o n i g a 1 a mentioned in my 
last report (ante, p. 10). Unfortunately neither 
of the names in the inscription can be identified, 
and the construction ofEriyawa tank is not 
related in the Mahdvamso, A temple E r a k a- 
V i 1 a, though, is mentioned at Mahdvamso, 
p. 237, which may. be identical with the still 
existing Briyawa pansala. 

(0.) Of about the same date as the last 
mentioned is a cave inscription from Dam- 
bulla vihara over the entrance of the temple : — 

Dewanapiya mah3.rajasa Gainini Tisasa mahalene 
agata anagata chatu disa sagasa dine. 

‘ The great cave of the great king G a m i n i 
Tisa, beloved of the gods, is given to the 
priesthood of the four quarters present and 
absent.’ 

The title Bevanapiya has been much discussed 
■with regard to the edicts of Rupnath, Sahasram 
and Bairat, which Dr. Biihler ascribes to Asoka 
(Rhys Davids’ Ancient Coins and Measures of 
Ceylon, p. 59). It occurs frequently in India,* but 
in the Ceylon books it is only given to the great 
Tissa (307 — 267 b. c.), who introduced the 
Buddhistical religion into the island. It is clear 
that our inscription cannot be ascribed to him ; 
but we find the title also in two other inscrip- 
tions at Gallena vihara and Tonigala in 
connexion with the name Gamini Abhaya. This 
G a mini Abhaya is said to be the son of 
Tisa on the Tonigala stone, and according to 
the Gallena inscription he again had a son of 
the name of Tisa. Now, if we look in the 
Mahdvamso, the only king of the name of G a m i- 
n i whose father and son were called Tissa* 
was W attagamini, and I think that to him 
all three inscriptions belong. In my former 
report I ascribed the Tonigala inscription to 
I) n 1 1 h a g a m i n i, whose father was K a k a- 

’ It was applied to Asoka, Dasaratha, Tishya and others 
(•ee'Mditwi Antiquary, vol. 71, p. 14j). 


wanna Tissa, but as only a period of thirty- 
three years separates the two kings, it is likely 
that they used the same form of alphabet. 
There is also internal evidence for my statement, 
as W a 1 1 a g a m i n i is known to have been a 
I great protector of the priests, and therefore 
may well have deserved the name D e v A n a m- 
p i y a. The Mahdvamso says concerning him — 
Pitiithune fliitattassa pitirujdti ahravum . — ‘ As 
he assumed the character of a father, they 
called him father king.’ 

There are other inscriptions of this kind, but 
not so well preserved, at Ambogasawaeva and 
Diyabaeta between Mediyawa and Yapahu, at 
Niyadawane and Welaugolla five miles from 
Kepitiyawa, at Malasne and Nayindanawe near 
Ma-eliya, at Nilagama vihara, three miles from 
Galuwela on the road from Knrunegala to 
Dambulla, three at Dambulla vihara, and one 
at Hunapahu vihara near Yatawatta. An in- 
scription belonging to the 7th century I found 
at Demalamiina, four miles from Hiripitiya, but 
the characters are so totally different from tho.se 
used in the earlier as well as in the later centu- 
ries, that I have not yet been able to make it out. 

We now proceed to the pillar inscriptions of 
the 10th and 11th centuries. They all resemble 
each other very closely, as not only the names 
of the kings are constantly th'e same, but also 
in the text the same words and sentences recur 
continually. Dr Goldschmidt, in his Report, 
has given extracts of several of these Pillars, 
hut the only one he published and translated in 
its whole extent was that from M a h a k a- 
lattaewa (now in the Colombo Museum). 
I published two others in my Report, and after 
much useless effort succeeded in restoring three 
more, viz., those from Mayilagastota (now 
in the Colombo Museum), from Inginimifciva 
and one from Polomnaruwa (see Gold- 
schmidt’s Report, Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 324). I 
give the texts and translations here : — 

I. — Mayilagastota. 


A. 

B. 


(1) Siri mat apa da 

(I) yan 

no 

(2) . . . lalataha na wb da 

(2) wadnA 

i 

(3) n uturat waena 

(3) sA 

gam 

(4) n kaeta kula pae mili 

(4) gon 

rada 

(5) kala 0 k A was 

(5) hara 

bili 

(6) parapuren bat 

(6) bun 

gael 

(7) rad purumuwanat 

(7) miwun 

wae 

* He adopted Mahachulika Tissa, 
brother Khallilka N&ga. 

the son of 

his elder 
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A. 

B. 


(3) ma 

purmuka 

(8) ag mehesu[n]. 

(8) riyan 

no 

(4)8awanaga 

pu 

(9) wd Lak diw polo- 

(9) ganna 

(5) ridase 

h i m a- 

(10) yon parapuren 

(10) isa 

mangi 

(6) ta 

puradisa 

(11) himi siti Gon 

(11) wa 

piyagi 

(7) wak 

dawas 

(12) biso raedna kus- 

(12) wa ] 

no wad 

(8) radol 

ma 

(13) hi upan Abha Sa- 

(13) na 

isd da 

(9) hapanan 


(14) lamewan maharadhu 

(14) waes 

ine hi 

(10) w ah a n s e 


(16) urehi da kaeta 

(16) miya 

mahd 

(11) wadaleyi 


(16) kula kot wiyat 

(16) himin 

ae 

(12) para 

^ripala 

(17) daham niyae gat 

(17) tula 

t& sita 

(13) par&parawen 


(18) aepa Mihindahu 

(18) sanae 

so da 

(14) me rata.. 


(19) wasin karand na 

(19) yae 

tu . . . 

(15) . . . &wtl sirithi 

(20) warn utumhi mahana 

(20) no 

nasnS. 

(17) wasara 

tun 

(21) m uwanisi 

.(21) isS. me kana 

(18) ahnaya 

maha- 

(22) siribara m ah a we- 

(22) yo ne para 

(19) leka 

Arak 

(23) her nakahi 

(23) daw& 

rada 

(20) samanan 

wa 

(24) rad parapur wasnu 

(24) kol 

samdaru 

(21) rae dana kuda sala wadala 

(26) wawas tama kaerae 

(25) wan 

wisin 

(23) ek 



(26) bisamwafc 

(27) no rakna i 

(28) s& nat 

(29) isa 

(30) wan 

(31) aepa Mi- 

(32) hin d^hu . . . 


(26) UdSi Tisa piriwe 

(27) n sahasi has 

(28) pamae yan ba 

(29) ma dayas naka 

(30) wae 

(31) ta sa ha . . . . 

(32) wan dunu 

(33) [madulu\ melat 

(34) [ari] rad kol [kae\ mi 

‘ The aepa Mahinda, who was bom in 
Ihe womb of the anointed queen G o n, chief 
queen to his Majesty the king, descended from 
the unbroken line of the Ikshwaku family 
reigning on Lanka’s ground by hereditary 
succession — the son of king A b h a S a 1 a m e- 
w a n — the pinnacle of the Kshatriya caste, the 
sage who has comprehended the doctrine- 
having made the necessary repairs at the 
Maha-vihara, caused priests to be ordained for 
the nikayas at the U d a T i s' a monastery and 

ordered that the 

officers of the royal family shall not enter the 
place belonging to the priesthood ; that enemies 
shall not take away the villages, the cattle, the 
royal taxes, the revenue, the cart buffaloes ; 
that daily the priests, including the high priest, 
shall not destroy life ; that the officers of the 
royal family together with the queens shall not 

protect (?) All this was 

ordered by the aepa Mahinda. 

II- — Inginimitiya. 

A. 

(1) S w a s t i. 

(2) Siri Saiiga Bo 

‘ Can this be the year SrAvana of the Twelve year cycle ? 
Conf. Itici. Int. vol. VI, pp. 22, 25} vol. VII, p. 35 ; and 


(24) taen 
B. 


(1) n 


rado- 


(2) 1 pere D em el 

(3) kalae pere 

(4) sirib ae 

(5) tula wae 

(6) me tuwS,- 

(7) k denamo 

(8) G i r i w e h e- 


samiye 

C. 

(1) perana 

(2) sama me 

(3) m 

(4) na 

(5) sa 

(6) wun 

(7) n 

(8) no 


no 

kot 

gael 


BU 

ga- 

vrad 

i- 

mi 


waeriya- 

gamgeu 

ganna 


(9) r d M i 

hinde n 

(9) kot 

isS 

(10) 



(10) atanin 


(11) 


(11) nep annS. 

(12) Hingini- 

(12) kot 

is& 

(13) p i t i 

saiiga ae 

(13) gam 

himin 

(14) tula 

wae aep 

(14) aetulata 

wd 

(15) gam 

biraat 

(15) S i r iga I a ta- 

(16) atsani 

pae 

(16) n 

pandur 

(17) raeh 

aer dat 

(17) no 

nas 

(18) Sirig 

; a 1 a ta- 

(18) nd 

isa . . 

(19) n me gama- 

(19) 

. me 

(20) t de 

mandala- 

(.20) we 

herhi 

(21) n radol a- 

(21) a 1 1 S n i 


(22) wan 

mela- 

(22) paeraehaer de 

(23) ttina 

mang 

(23) nu 

ladi. 

(24) diw 

pediw 




‘ Hail ! His Majesty SiriSangaBo, in 
the Sawanaka* (see above No. 3) year of his 
reign, on the 10th day in the bright half of the 

month Himata the great 

sage declared : According to the rule made by 
former kings in their hereditary succession in 

this kingdom in three 

days at this temple, called after the chief Secre- 
tary Arak, a great privilege has been granted : 

Asiai. lies. vol. Ill, p. 217 ff ; Burgess, SArya, SiddhAnta, 
XIX, 17.— Ed. 
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In one place the headmen shall come together 

and in the monastery according 

to the rule formerly fixed by the Tamils, they 
shall divide it between themselves. All this we 
give to the Giriviharatsoit was sanctioned 

hyMahinda 

including the villages and lands that 

belong to the priesthood of Hinginpitiya, 
a privilege is granted. All the villages begin- 
ning from Sirigala and the villages of the 
headmen of the two mandalas, travellers and 
pilgrims shall not enter, the oflficers and noble- 
men shall not enter, enemies shall not take away 
their cart buflTaloes, and they shall be made 
dependent upon themselves. In all the villages 
beginning from Sirigala the property shall not 

be destroyed Thns a privilege 

is given to this temple.’ 

. III. — Polonnaruwa. 


A. 


0. 

(1) ma 

purmu- 

(1) dara no 

(2) ka 

. . tun 

(2) wadni i- 

(3) w ann e 


(3) s& 

(4) Nawayae 

pu- 

(4) 

(5) ra dasa 

wa- 

(5) dan no 

(6) k 

dawas 

(6) wadn& i- 

(7) wadalen 


(7) sa gael 

(8) & 

sene 

(8) gon wae- 

(9) wi rad 

ku- 

(9) riyan bi- 

(10) ssa (?) 

warae 

(10) li mut sa- 

(11) . t . . tura 

sa- 

(11) 1 no ga- 

(12) dd JO 

nawu 

(12) nn& isSi 

(13) turae 

sal 

(13) mang diw 

(14) isS 

maba 

(14) [pe diw] 

B, 


D. 

(1) samana- 


(1) no wa- 

(2) n warao 

ku- 

(2) dn& isfi 

(3) dasala 


(3) w a d & le n 

(4) 

. . . 

(4) srl rad ko- 

(6) Ian 

dena 

(5) 1 samada 

(6) mo 

ek 

(6) ruwamo 

(7) sewae Giri- 

(7) Wadurag 

(8) n a e 

bi- 

(8) b on&wa 

(9) mae W a d u r a- 

(9) nge Ga- 

(10) g 

bon& 

(10) lutisad ga- 

(11) w ange 


(11) may me a- 

(12) Galutisao 

(12) tt&ni 

(13) gamay 

de 

(13) paeraehaer 

(14) kamtaen 


(14) dunamaha 


‘ the king, in the third year of 

bis reign, on the 10th day in the bright half of 
Nawaya, ordered : In the monastery called after 
the general of king we give it : and 


thus in the land of Girina), belonging to the 
minister Waduragat the village G a 1 u t i s a, 

two karmasthanas that the officers 

of the royal family shall not enter, that enemies 
shall not take away the cart buffaloes, that 
nothing but raw rice shall be given \_as taxes], 
that travellers and pilgrims shall not enter ; 
Thus we, the royal family, order : we give a privi- 
lege to G a 1 u t i 8 a, the village of the minister 
W a d u r a g. 

Another inscription of Siri Sang Bo 
[Kassapo V.] is at Mihintale, not on a pillar 
but on seven broken slabs lying on the ground. 
Although a part of it is effaced, the sense can 
be made out with tolerable certainty. 

Mihintale Inscription — Upper Portion. 

(1) Sri Siri Sang Bo ma purmukd dolo- 
swanne Hihilae awagun poho dawas satar rafiae 

wel kaemi [ya]n weherat [tt’]e[Z] 

.... [toe]he[ra]t wel kaeraiya [(i]i[7/ac ijntu] ran 
sat kalandak 

(2) isa me ratao me aleyakhii diyae yutu ran 
kalandak isa sangwaeli upaoni kacmiyaku diyae 

yutu ran de kalandak isa kal 

kalandak isa me ratae me piri[wa]ha[«w(t]ku diyae 
yutu ran pas 

(3) kalandak isd me ratae me ran ladu kaebili 
piriwahanna ran tun kalandak isa mo rafae me 
balannaku diyae yutu ran de kalandak isS. me 

ratae isft yan hae 

diyae darae wel kaemi [)/4 diyae"] yutu ran dasa 
kalanda- 

(4) k isS. me ratae me piriwahann&ku diyae yutu 
ran de kalandak isa me ratae me balannaku diyae 
yutu ran kaUndak is& me ratae me flleyaku di- 

[_yae yutu ] diya darae 

ur^la ael terae we[l] kaemi [yd diyae] yutu ran 
pasalo- 

(5) s kajandak is& me ratae me &leyaku diyae 
yutu ran de kalandak isfi. me ratae me ariki loya- 
[ku] diyae yutu ran de kalandak isd me ratae me 

kalandak is& mo 

diae[ZJ [we]! kaemiy& diyae 

Lower Portion. 

(1) yutu ran pas kalandak [isd me] ratae me 

• • . diyae] yutu [ra]n 

kalandak isft me ael rae .pas haemae 

arikileya[^;a] diyae yutu [raw] pas kalandak ia& 
kaebili piriwahannS, diyae yutu ran tun kalandak 
is& [me] ae] de kaebili detun diyae yutu ran de ka- 

(2) landak isft me ael y yaku 

diyae yutu ra[w] kalandak is& mehi li pamanin 
unu no karanu isS, me U tdk ran 

. . . ^. hawuru-dupatSi wae pdra keremin 

si isa wanun agin gannft is& keremin si pi [ya] 
keremin henae wad&ran ra- 
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{■i) 11 kenekanat waepara isa de 

kalandak [mfi]ngul vvae go sang wae go ael luhu 

iiatna p[e]re apa se pasnafc isa deb wadt 

weliera kaemiya dariiwan sanga lahanna 

inaiigulat diyae yutii ran de kalandak kahay de 
paelak sal isil mehi 

( (*) wao para karana tak denahat weherat pili- 
[laa] deka isa de keneknn kalandak kaelae pawauu 
isa. 

Hail ! His Majesty SiriSang Bo, in the 
12th year of his reign, on the dark poya day of 
Hihila, ordered : the workmen in the four 

kingdoms for the viharas 

it is right for the viharas to give to the work- 
men ; seven Icalandas of gold shall be given to 
the chief writer, one kalanda of gold shall be 
given to a workman born on the ground of the 

priesthood, two kalandan of gold to • 

halandm in this kingdom to 

the sweeper, five kafandas of gold in this 
kingdbm to the mkn who having received this 
gold divides the shares, three kalandan of gold 
in this kingdom to the superintendent, two 

Icalandas of gold in this country 

shall be given to the workmen for 

water and fuel, ten kalandas this country 

shall be given to the sweeper, two Icalandas of 
gold in this country shall be given to the super- 
intendent, one kalanda of gold in this kingdom 

shall be given to the chief writer 

shall be given to labourers for 

water and fuel, on sluices, [?] channels and 
banks of a river, fifteen Icalandas of gold in this 
country shall be given to the accountant of this ; 
two Icalandas of gold in this country shall be 
given to the chief writer of this ; two Icalandas 
of gold in this country (shall ho given) to the 

of this 

, . . . Icalandas {of gold] shall be given to the 


labourers on channels 

and banks, five Icalandas of gold in this country 

shall be given to two Icalandas 

of gold shall be given to the on 


the bank of this channel fiv6 Icalandas of gold 
shall be given to him who {divides] the shares ; 
three kalandas of gold to the overseers on the 
two banks of the channel : two kalandas of gold 

shall be given to 

the bank of this channel, one kalanda of gold to 

him who only 

yearly for making a road to the tank, 

shall the 

workmen of the vihara and their children give 


to the distributor of the priesthood, two kafandas 
and two paelas of rice to the accountant, and 
for two statues to the temple 

It is difficult to identify the names in the 
inscriptions of Inginimitiya and Polonnaruwa. 
The former bears the name of a chief Secretary 
A r a k, a name which occurs several times in 
the Malidvamso under the form R a k k h o, 
Rakkhako or Rakkhaso. At Mahu- 
vamso lii, 31, we find a chief R a k k h o who 
built a vihiira at Sawarakagama under the reign 
of K a s s a p o V., at Mahdvaviso 1, 84, one 
Rakkhaso is mentioned under the reign of 
Sena Silamegha; at ilahdvamso Ini, 11, 
one Rakkhako under D a p n 1 o V. builds 
the Ilanga;"iwasa. The name Sir i Sang Bo 
points to Kassapo V., who always bears this 
title, but it is by no means impossible that some 
other king may have had it besides him. The 
title mahaleica or maliale qv mahalcBnan seems 
to have been very frequent at the time of 
Kas.sapo and his successors. In the inscription 
of Mahakalattaewa, mention is made of a mahale 
of King D a p u 1 a called A r a k, like the one in 
our inscription, and besides of a mahuloenan 
Sena, most probably the same who built the 
Mahnlekhapabbata vihara according to Malid- 
vaihso lii, 33. Also, Mahinda I. is said to 
have built a Mahillekhapariwena at Abhayagiri, 
Mahdcamn xlviii, 135 ; and at Malidvamso Ixix, 
12, we find the names of a lankdmalidldno 
Sikh an ay aka and of a jayamalidlunn 
Setthinayaka, where of course malialdno is 
only a mechanical translation into Pali of the 
Sinhalese malidUvnan. There is also the name 
Mahinda legible, though not very clear on 
the stone, but this is most probably not a king of 
this name, but one of the two cepds who governed 
Rohana under U d a y a III. and Kassapo V. 

On the Polonnaruwa inscription the name of 
the king is broken off. It was ascribed by 
Goldschmidt to W a j i r o, the minister of 
Silamegha, Malidvamso 1, 84 ; but the form 
of the name W a d u r a g agrees better with 
Wa j i r a ggo, the general of Kassapo V. men- 
tioned Malidvamso li, 105, 118, 126, and with 
Widuragga (translated back into Pali from 
the Sinhalese), the general ofUdayallL, Mahd- 
vaiiiso liii, 46. There is also mentioned another 
W ajiro, minister of Dapulo HI., Malidvamso 
xlix, 80, who built the Kachchhavala-iirama, but 
he may be identical with the general of Sila- 
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megha. The name of the village G al n ti s a other proof for this but the name of the king 

does not give ns any help, as it is not known S i r i S a n g B o. The contents of the inscrip- 

from elsewhere. However, I feel inclined to tion are very much like those of the long 

ascribe this pillar as well as that at Inginimitiya inscription of Mali in do III. on the two 

to Kassapo V., as we have several other inscrip- tablets at Mahintalo,bnt the form of the character 
tions of his in which the terminology is almost is somewhat older, so that it suits very well tho 

exactly the same as in the two in question. time of Kassapo V. An explanation of all the 

Especially the end — Galulism gamaijme uttdni words occurring in the inscriptions seems out 
-paeraohaer dinamaha — is almost to the word of place hero. 

the same as in the M a h a k a 1 a 1 1 a c w a Inscriptions of tho 12th and 13th centuries 
inscription in Goldschmidt’s IJepori. (Lid. Ant. are in great number at P o 1 o n n a r u \v a 

vol. VI, p. 323). belonging to the kings Pa r a k r a m a B a h u, 

The inscriptionofM a yi 1 aga sto^ belongs Nissanka Malla and Siiha sn ma 11 a. 
to Mahindo III. when he was re pa in Some of them have been published by Mr. T. W. 

Eohana during tho reign of Sena III., and it Rhys Davids in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

is related at Mahdvamo liv, 5, that this king Society ; of others extracts have been given by 

repaired the shrine of the tooth relic, and that Dr. Goldschmidt, as they are too long to be 

he explained the suttanta at the great brazen published in their whole extent. At K a n t a 1 a i 
palace surrounded by the priests of the three also I found a stone seat of Nissanka Malla, 

nikdj/as, i. e. of the Abliayagiii, Jetawana and the contents of which are almost exactly the 

Mahavihara fraternities. same as those of tho stone seats of Kiriwehura 

The inscription at Mihintale, I also and Jetawanfinima at Polonnaruwa. 
ascribed to Kass a p o V., although there is no Colombo, Kith November, 1879. 

CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 

BY HEKEY H. HOWOETH, P.S.A. 

(Continued from p. 247.) 

IV. became the representative of the family, and 

Bartan Baatur, the grandfather of Chin- succeeded Kutlugh not only as chief of the 

ghiz K*han, was styled Bbuken, a soubri- Mongols but as K h a k a n or Imperatoi', and we 

quet applied by the Mongols to the grand- find him acting as Kutlugh 's heir and supplymg 
father or second ancestor of their chiefs.^ the funeral meats after his supposed death as wo 
It would seem that he did not actually reign, have related above, and this although Kutlugh 

and either died before his brother Kutlugh, loft two sons, named Juchi KhAn and Altan 

or was killed by the Taijut as one legend Khan. Yessugei was obeyed apparently by all 

reports. Nor was he in fact entitled to reign, the race, including the rival tribe of the Taijut. 

since his elder brother Ukin Berkhakh left de- Of the latter we are told that on the death of 

scendants. His wife, according to Rashidu’d-din, Anbakhai a discussion aro.se about the succes- 

was called Sunigel Fujin, Fujin being a sion. His sons and relations collected the 

Chinese title for ‘princess.’ She belonged to the chiefs of the tribe who met together to elect a 

Bargut tribe, Ssanang Setzen calls her Sain successor. The discussion was prolonged, as none 

Maral Khayak. Sain Maral means the ‘ Good of them wished to have the position. They 

Hind.’ By her Bartan had four sons — Mangetu first approached Tuda Anbakhai’s grandson, 

Kian, the Ming-ko-tu-ha-yan of the Yuan-sM, and the senior prince of the house, and asked 

Nikun Taishi, called Chi-hwan-ta-shi in the him whom he thought worthy of the position. 

Yuanrshi, and Bukan Taishi by Abu’lghAzi, He suggested Ter-kntai Khiriltuk, who was also 

Yessugei Baatur, and Daritai Uchtgen called a grandson of Anbakhai, but he in turn suggest- 

Ta-li-chan in the Yuan-shi. This is the order ed Metu-Gun-Sajan, who also declined saying 

in which the names occur in the several author!- — “How can I undertake to decide what should 

ties. Although all four had sons, Yessugei be done in such a weighty business. I feel 


* Abu’lgliazi, p. 73. 
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like a sparrow, who either keeps hopping round 
a snare until he falls into it, or flies suddenly 
to the crest of a. tree to escape falling into the 
trap. I as a Karajii® know the limits of my 
words, but I have not at command words befit- 
ting a king. The Karpjus are like stallions 
who have been brought up on the milk of two 
mares, and have become satiated and stout. 
If you will assemble a council, and will agree 
together, then I will surrender my wishes to 
all, {i.e. accept the chieftainship.) If, however, 
you disagree, and feud and dissension arises in 
your ulnsses I shall still be satisfied.” In this 
wise he said many things, and began to weep 
and left the meeting. “Eventually,” Rashid 
says, “according to the annals they apparently 
elected Terkutai Khiriltuk.”® 

Let us now return again to Yessugei 
K ha khan, who as Chinghiz Khan’s father 
and the first ancestor was styled EchiguA* 
Yessugei is derived from the Mongol word yissun 
or yessM, meaning ‘nine,’ a number deemed 
fortunate and almost sacred among the Asiatic 
nomades. Baatur or Baghatur is a well known 
soubriquet in Mongol, meaning ‘ brave’ or ‘ hei’O- 
ic.’® It is the original of the title of Behadur. 
The Yuan-ch' ao-gyi-shi reports that once when 
Yessugei was hawking on the river Onon, — (the 
Allan Topchi and Ssanang Setzen say he was 
following the tracks of a hare in the snow,) — he 
saw a man of the race Merki® named Yeke 
Jiladu, who was carrying off* a maiden whom he 
had captured from the tribe Olkhon.’ Having 
noticed that she was a beauty, he immediately 
gallopped home, and soon returned with his 
brothers Nikun Taishi and Daritai Uchugen. 
Yeke Jiladu seeing them thus return, sped 
quickly over a ridge and defile, and joined his 
wife. She bade him haste away, as it was 
clear they would do him harm. “ If you pre- 
serve your life,” she said naively, “ you will 
get another wife like me, and if you think of me, 
call your other wife by my name.” She there- 
upon removed her nether garment, and gave it 
to him as a memorial of herself. Her husband 
spurred his horse accordingly, and fled along 
the Onon. Yessugei and his brothers pursued 
him hotly over seven ridges, bpt could not over- 

^ i. e. subject. 

® Erdmami, op. cit. p. 561. 

‘ p. 73. 

D’Olisson, op. cit. vol. I, p. 35 note. 

* Vide infya. 


take him. They thereupon returned again, and 
escorted the wife of the fugitive, Yessugei acting 
as postilion, Nikun Taishi riding in front, and 
Daritai near the traces. The woman wept and 
cried out — “ Oh my husband, the wind never 
scattered the hairs on your head, nor has your 
stomach been pinched with hunger.® Now you 
havefled, whattroubleswillyou not have to bear?” 
Her cries disturbed the waters of the Onon and 
the woods in the valley. Daritai rebuked her, 
saying" Your husband has fled over many a hill 
and many a river, he will not turn his head back- 
wards. Seek his tracks, you will not find them, 
cease your crying.” So they took her home 
with them, and gave her to Yessugei as his wife. 
This Saga is also told in the Allan Topchi, which, 
however, calls the Merki Jiladu, the Taijut 
Jeled, while Ssanang Setzen calls him a Tar- 
tar. The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi calls Yessugei’s wife 
Khoilun — the Yulunof the Yuan-shi." Rashid- 
u’d-din styles her TJgez I’ujin and also Ulun 
Ergeh,^® both of which are probably titles 
rather than names. The Allan Topchi and 
Ssanang Setzen call her Ogelen Eke, which ac- 
cording to Schmidt means ‘ the mother of clouds’ 
or the ‘cloud mother.’*^ Yessugei continued the 
struggle which his uncle had with the Tartars, 
and in one fight took prisoners Temujin Uge and 
Khoribukhoa, the Temujin Ergeh and Kur 
Buka of Rashidtt’d-din. About this time Yes- 
sugei’s wife Khuilun, gave birth to a son on the 
banks of the Onon, at Deligun Buldak, to which 
we have already referred, and where the chief 
camp of the Mongols was situated, and as a 
memento of the capture of the Tartar chief, 
they called the child Temujin. He is better 
known as the famous Chinghiz Khan. 
The Yaan-ch'ao-pi-shi tells us that in his 
closed- fist when born there was found a hard 
clot of blood— no bad presage of his future career. 
I have already mentioned that the ruling race 
among the Tartars was most probably of Turkish 
descent. This is confii-med by the name T e mu- 
jin, or T e m u c h i n, which was borrowed from 
their chieftain, for the great World-conqueror. 
In the vocabulary attached to the Yuan-shi we 
read that the name means the best iron, whence 
we judge that it is a derivative of Ivnur, which 

’ 1 . e. tlio si’i-tion of the Kougurut, Olkbon. 

“ Meaning slin fiad takuu good care of him. 

* Douglas, p. 9. 

Evdinaan, p. 253. 

Ssanang Setzen, p. 375, note 11. 
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in Turkish means ‘iron,’ whence again the word 
Timnrji, ‘ a smith.’^“ This Turkish word has 
apparently been adopted in Mongol, for Schmidt 
says that in that tongue Temurchi or Temurchin 
means ‘ a smith. It was probably from this 
name that the Saga was derived which is report- 
ed by such various authorities as the Greek 
historian Pachymeres, the Arab Novairi, the 
Armenian Haitlion, and the Franciscan friar 
Rubruquis, that Chinghiz Khan had formerly 
been a smith. This Saga apparently still 
survives in Mongolia, for we are told by M. 
Tirnkofski that on Mt. Darkhan is still pre- 
served the anvil of Chinghiz Khan, which is 
made of a particular metal called Buryn, which 
has the properties of iron and copper, being at 
once hard and flexible.'^ Chinghiz Khan forged 
iron at its foot, and on one of its southern 
heights there is an olo of stone set up by the 
Mongols, who go there annually to conunemorate 
the memory of Cliinghiz Khan.'^ There is also 
a mountain on the island of Olkhon, in the 
midst of Lake Baikal, on which is fixed a tripod, 
and on this an iron kettle. This also is tra- 
ditionally connected with Chinghiz Khan. We 
must now consider the date of the birth of the 
Mongol chief. According to liashidu’d-din he 
died on the 4th of Ramazan 624, i.e., the 18th of 
August 1227.^® This agrees with the Chinese 
authorities. Rashid and the Persian authors 
generally state that he was then 72 years 
old, which would put his birth in 1155 a.d. The 
Chinese authors, and notably the Ynuu-shi, and 
also the Allan 'lopchi and Ssanang Setzen agree 
that he was but 66 years old, which would bring 
his birth to 1162, The Allan Topchi says d istinctly 
he was born in the year of the serpent, i.e. 1161, 
and Ssanang Setzen in that of the horse, i e. 
1162. The latter is doubtless the con-ect 
date, and it is not improbable, as has been sug- 
gested by Von Hammer, that the mistake of the 
Persians had a certain method in it. It beino- 

O 

calculated so that the groat enemy of Islam 
should be born, ascend the throne, and die in a 
year which in the Mongol cycle was marked by 
the unclean beast, the swine. Rashidu’d-dln 
expressly says of Chinghiz that he was both born 
and in a swine’s year. It is certainly 

D’Ohsson, vol. I., p. 36, note. 

Ssauang Setzen, p. 376. 

** Timkofsld, vol. T., p. 173. 

D’Ohsson, op. cit. p. 37, note. 

Erdmann, op, cit. pp. 4rl3 and 574. 


curious that the years 1155, 1206, and 1227 
should each of them correspond to a swine’s 
year in the cycle.” Yessugei apparently won for 
himself an important position among the noniade 
frontagers of China. Not only did he receive 
the allegiance of the various Mongol tribes and 
defeat the Tartars, but his -assistiince was also 
sought by the chief of the Kirais, a Turkish race 
descended, as I believe, from the Uiglmrs, who 
occupied the central and we.storn parts of the 
steppes of the Gobi, and about whom I slmll 
have more to say presently. We are told by 
Rashidu’d-din tbattlie chief of the Tartars, who 
lived about Lake Buyur, having captured the 
ruler of the Kirais named Merghuz Buyuruk 
Khiln^® sent him as a prisoner to the Kin 
Emperor, who put him to death by nailing him 
on a wooden ass. His widow, Khutukti Haryeji 
(meaning bright and lively), took a cliaractori.st ic 
revenge. She sent word to the Tartar chief 
that she wished to give him a feast. He accepted 
the invitation, wlicn slie .sent him 10 oxen, 
100 sheep, and 100 sacks of kumis. The last of 
these however, instead of containing drink, con- 
cealed a body of armed men, who cut their 
way out during tho fea.st and killed the Tartar 
chief. 

Merghuz left two sons, Kurjakhus Bnyurnk, 
(called Khurja-khosh-bilu, in the Yuan-ski, a.s 
translated by Hyacinthe,and KhurjakliuSebutiru 
Khan in the Ynan-eh’ ao-pi-shi), and secondly 
Gurkhan, equivalent toKhakhun or Great Khan. 
The sons of Kurjakhus were Tughrnl, Ergeh Kara, 
Tatimur Taishi, Buka Timur, and Ilka Seugun 
(Ilka is a proper name, and Seugun means ‘ born 
in the pur[)le’). He was also called Jagerabo 
Keraiti. J agembo isprobabl j the Tibetan Dsanbo, 
which enters into the composition of many 
Tibetan regal names, quoted by Ssanang Setzen 
as Degum Dsanbo, Dingtlii Dsanbo, Matin 
Dsanbo, Aluni Dsanbo, Muruk Dsanbo.'® The 
whole name probably means the powerful Kirai 
prince, and was doubtless given him by tho 
Tibetans who on one occasion made him 
prisoner.^® Tughrnl is the name the eldest son 
bears in Rashidu’d-din’s pages; and in the 
Yuan-ch ao-pi-ahi, where the name is written 
Tu-u-ril ; in the Ynanshi he is called To-li. He 

” Von Hammer’s GoJtZew Horde, pp. 56 and 92. 

Merghuz was his name ; Buyuruk is a Turkish title 
and means Emperor. D’Ohsson, op. cit. vol. I., p. 60 note. 

Quatremere, Eist. des Mongols ile la Terse, p. 91. 
note 8. “0 Erdmann, op. cit. p, 233, note 6. 
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was afterwards given the Chinese title of Wang, 
and was known as Wang Khan. He was away 
from home on his father’s death, whereupon his 
brothers Tatimur and Buka Timur seized the 
throne. He speedily returned, however, killed 
them both, and seized the succession. Ac- 
cording to the Ymii-ch' ao-pi-shi, when Tughrul 
killed his brothers, his uncle, the Gurkhan, 
attacked him, followed him into the mountain 
Karaun, called Khalagun in the Yuan-shi, and 
Hala-vaen by De Mailla. Tughrul had but 100 
men with him, and repaired to Yessugei, who 
having conquered the Tartars, was now the 
dominant chief in those parts. The latter 
attacked the Gurkhan, and drove him into the 
district of Hashin. (This is a Mongol corruption 
of Hosi, i.e., the district “ West of the River,” 
and so called because it lay west of the principal 
bend of the Yellow River, and was otherwise 
known as Si-Sia or Western Sia and Tangnt. 
Palladius says that in the 8i-8ia-shii-shi, this 
flight of Gurkhan is dated in 1171.) He there- 
upon reinstated Tughrul, and the two allies swore 
the close friendship called anda, Erdmann and 
others, including also the old western chroniclers 
of the first invasions of Europe by the Mongols, 
have minimized too much the extent of the power 
and influence of Yessugei. The former would 
have us believe that his subjects only equalled in 
number theinhabitants ofSaxe Weimar Eisenach, 
and gauges accordingly his power and authority. 
The latter, apparently overwhelmed by the sud- 
denness of the apparition, exaggerated the un- 
importance of its beginning. Thus it was with 
Rubruquis, who speaks of the Moals (or Mongols) 
as a very poor people, without a leader, and as 
being very subordinate to the Kirais, whom he 
calls Grit ; while he speaks of Chinghiz himself 
as “a certain blacksmith.” 

But this is great exaggeration. Yessugei 
was undoubtedly the most powerful chieftain 
among the Nomades who bordered upon China. 
He was obeyed by all the Mongols, by the 
Kunghir or Kongurut, and other Turkish tribes 
about Lake Buyur, had defeated the Tartars ; 
and, as we have seen, was also the patron of the 
ruler of the Kirais, who then held the central 
Gobi. 

We will now turn to the concluding scenes 
in his life. 


The Yuaa-cli' ao-p’i-slii tells us that when 
T e m u j i n was nine years old, his father set 
out with him to get him a wife among the boy’s 
relatives on his mother’s side, the Olkhonut. Ho 
went to a place situated between the mountains 
of Jeksar and Jikhurgu (the former, no doubt, 
the Jajarula of the Ymin-slii referred to by 
D’Ohsson as Checher-ondur.'*® Erdmann gives 
the name as Jagachar®®). There he met a man 
named Dai Setzen, of the tribe of Khunghir 
{i.e. of the Kongurut), the son 'of Bosikhur. 
Rashidu’d-din calls him Dai Noyan.®* When 
Yessugei met him he accosted him, asking him 
whither he was bound. He replied he was on his 
way to the Olkhonut to find his son a wife. Dai 
Setzen then remarked that Temujin had 
bright eyes and a clear face. He added that the 
night before he had dreamt, that a white hawk, 
holding in its claws the sun and moon, flew 
down and settled on his hand, and added that 
Yessugei had opportunely arrived as the inter- 
preter of the dream. “Surely,” he said, “it 
foretells good luck to you, Kian.**® Our house of 
Kunghir neverliad disputes with others aboutland 
and people. We had beautiful daughters, whom 
we gave to your Royal house, and you made 
them pi’incesses.” He then quoted a Chine.se 
proverb that people expect rank and wealth in a 
husband, but beauty in a wife. He then told 
him he had a daughter at home, who was a 
beauty, and whom he would show him. She was 
ten years old, a year older than Temujin, and 
was named Burte, which is the same word ap- 
parently as the first part of the name Burtechino. 
That night they passed with Dai Setzen. 
The next day Yessugei began to negociatts 
for tlie hand of the girl, and her fathei’, again 
quoting a Chinese proverb to himself, judged 
it would add to his importance if he prolonged 
the negociations. He asked that Temujin 
might stay with him awhile. ^ To this Yessugei 
consented, and having presented his host with 
one of his best horses, he went homeward. 
The Saga is told, no doubt, from the same source 
both in the Alian Topchi and Ssanang Sotzeii, 
the former of which preserves some further 
details. According to the former author, when 
Yessugei met him, Dai Setzen was watering his 
horses at the river T.sorgo. Ho says the white 
hawk was the blazon or .symbol of the Borjigs, 


Erdmann, pp. 234 and 233. Op. cit. vol. I, p. 83. 
Op. cit. p. 278, and note 104. 


Erdmann, op. cit. p. 199. 

i. e. the Kiat of Ssanang Setzen, vide supra. 
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or Imperial Mongol house, and in apostrophiz- 
ing the future greatness of his daughter, he 
makes Dai Setzen say “ we must make the 
beautiful maiden the Empress of the whole nation 
when we have placed her in the one-horsed cart 
drawn by a black camel ; we must make the 
beautiful maiden who has ascended the chariot 
with a whitehaired camel in the shafts the 
Governor of a strong nation.” 

Reverting to the main authority, the Tuan- 
ch'ao-pi-sM, we road that as Yessugei went home- 
wards, and when he reached the wood Jheksar, 
he came upon some Tartars, who were feasting. 
Feeling hungry and thirsty he joined them. Un- 
fortunately they recognised him, and in revenge 
for what he had done to their people, they 
mixed some poison with his food. He mounted 
his horse, and in three days reached his home, and 
feeling that the illness was a serious one, he 
summoned a de.scendant of the old man Jarakha 
Munlik, previously mentioned ; he told him what 
his last wishes were, and bade him communicate 
them to his relatives. On the Khan’s death 


Munlik set off for the camp of Dai Setzen, and 
took Temujin home again. In the Allan Tapclii 
the Khan’s coulidante is called Maikalikh,’* 
while Ssanang Setzen calls himMenggulik of the 
Khongkhotan tribe.®* The Yuan-ch’ao-pi~shi 
calls Burte's mother Solan. When Khnbilai 
Khan raised his ancestors to the honomry rank 
of Wangti, or emperor, he commenced the line 
with Yessugei, who was given the style of Le 
tsu. By bis wife Khoilun he had four sons, 
Temujin, Juchi Khasar, /.e. Juchi, the Lion; 
Khajikin or Khajiun, and Teraugu Uchugen, 

I also called Utji Noyan, and a daughter Tumalun. 
j He also had two other sons by another wife. 

These sons were I’espectively named Bokter and 
j Belgutei. Their mother is called Ghoakhchin 
' ill th .0 Yua7i-ch’ao-pi-ski- Ssanang Setzen makes 
each of the latter have a separate mother, 
and calls them respectively Goa Abaghai and 
Daghashi. He adds that Daghashi followed her 
husband to the grave, and that the six bt)ys wore 
brought up by Ogeleu Eke.®® 

{To he continued.) 


BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY K. RAGHUNATHJI. 

(Continued from p. 250.) 


Nagas. 

The N a g a s, as their name implies, go naked. 
Having eradicated the sense of shame they 
give free indulgence to all the vices which it 
might have helped them to cover, and are nn- 
que.stionably the most worthless and profligate 
members of their respective religions. They 
are either Saivas or Vaishnavas, and the hatred 
they bear towards one another has often led to 
sanguinary conflicts, in one of which at Haridwar 
eighteen thousand of the Vaisbnava Nagas 
were left dead on the field.’- In 1778 Goddard 
was attacked by a band of Saiva Nagas. They 
are sometimes to be found seated on the 
verandas of temples and edges of tanks where 
they are sumptuously fed. 

Aghoeis. 

Aghoris propitiate Siva by horrible and 
revolting austerities, and once offered human vic- 
tims. Hence they assumed a corresponding ap- 
pearanoe, and carried about for a wand and water 
pot, a staff set with bones and the upper half of a 
human skull. This worship has long been sup- 


pressed, but traces of it still exi.st among those 
who go about extorting alms. ' They drink wine 
and eat carrion and ordure, and heuce the prac- 
tice among Hindus of not returning from the 
burning ground till the corpse is wholly burnt, 
and keeping a watch on the burning of little 
children. The Aghoris smear their body with 
ordure, and carry it about with them in a wooden 
cup or skull, either to swallow it, if by so doing 
they can gain a few pice, or to throw it on the 
persons or into the houses of those who refuse 
to comply with their demands. They also 
inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of 
blood may rest on those who deny them charity, 
and by this and similar devices work upon the 
timid and credulous Hindus.® These beggars 
are rare, but when they do come, they generally 
beg at noon, and visit houses the doors of which 
they find open ; they frighten women, and walk 
away with clothes they see hanging on pegs. 

Lingayat Beqgaus. 

These are Saivas, they wear a ling a on some 
part of their dress or person. Their priests are 


‘ Beveridee’s History of India, vol. II, p. 69. 
' Ibid, vol. II, p. 76. 


*® Op. cit., p. 125. 

** Op. cit., pp. 68 and 65. 


*’ Op. cit., p. 65. 
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J a n g a m s. They celebrate a festival in honour 
of the dead, but do not mourn or perform 
funeral rites. Their women also wear a ling a, 
and apply ashes to their foreheads. They deem 
their food polluted if seen by a stranger. They 
blow a shell and beg, singing in praise of Siva. 
The Jangam dresses in ochre-coloured clothes. 
On his shoulder rests a conch shell, and in his 
hands he carries metal cups. He begs singing 
hymns, and when paid blows the shell for a few 
minutes. The Jangam s also carry a bell in 
their hands, which begins to strike when the 
beggar turns a short stick round its edge He 
holds the bell in a slanting position. He is 
satisfied with a handful of rice. 

Govichandas. 

G o p i c h a n d a s carry fiddles and sing in 
praise of Gopicliand. I'hey dross in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and sing both in Hindustani 
and Marathi. 

Cftitrakathis. 

Chitraknthis are Hindus, Marathas by 
caste. They carry with them a few coloured 
plates or pictures of their gods, rolled up and 
slung on their backs. The companion carries a 
dram, and goes about beating it now and then, 
and enquiring if people would like to hear of 
the exploits of the gods. If consent is given, 
the C h i t r a k a t h i opens his book, and shows 
to the spectators each plate, sing.s and preaches. 
This beggar frequents only the Sudra quarters, 
as no high ca.ste Hindu would think of hearing 
a sermon preached by a Sudra. 

Vaidos. 

The V a i d u is both a beggar and a hawker. 
Ho dresses in ochre-coloured clothes, and 
carries a bambu provided either with one 
or two bags of like coloured cloth, containing 
medicinal roots, herbs, hides, porcupine quills, 
tigers’ claws, bears’ hair, and deadly poisons. 
They pretend to heal any and every disease, 
from simple cough to severe maladies, giving some 
article from their bag asasui’e cureforthemalady. 
These are jungle people inhabiting forests and 
hills. They generally go once a year to the 
principal stations, and after disposing of their 
goods disappear. 

Blind Beggars. 

These are both Hindus and Musalmans, men 
and women. The former frequent Hindu lo- 
calities, especially on Mondays and holidays, 
in gangs of two, four and six. With their hands 


on each other’s shoulders, they are led by one 
or more guides who receive the alms. Some of 
them take musical instruments with them on 
which they play and sing. In localities occu- 
pied by Parsis, they do not use their instru- 
ments, and the Marathi singing is exchanged 
for Gujarati and Hindustani. The beggai’s stop 
at every house, and will not move until they 
either receive alms or are driven away. The 
money they collect is divided equally amongst 
them at the end of their performances for the 
day. If however they are not successful, they 
break their gangs, and such as have their wives 
or children with them take a different route 
from their other, partners, and others by the 
help of their sticks steer on by the side of 
the road. Some of these beggars have bells 
attached to their legs, and they jump and dance 
for the amusement of those from whom they 
exact charity. Others, again, beat their stomachs 
with their hands, and cry out iu a peculiar way 
so as to excite the compassion of those who 
are looking at them. Some of these beggars 
are placed by the sides of much-frequented 
thoroughfares by their guides, but not before 
furnishing them with pieces of bread, betelnut, 
and leaves and tobacco and a match-box. 
Some go about leading a cow behind them, 
and asking Hindus and Parsis to give them a 
trifle to buy grass for the gui, which is held to 
be sacred. Some go about in the evening pre- 
tending to be blind, with either a stick in their 
hand, or led by others, whilst others go about 
asking for firewood only, and which they after- 
wards convert into money. Among all the beg- 
gars excepting the shawl- wearing Sristribavfi and 
a few others, the blind beggars are the best off. 

Aeaduis. 

A r a d h i s are a class of beggars who cover 
the ujiper portion of their bodies with sea shells 
{kavdU), all strung together, and go about with 
a thick torch well soaked in oil, and lighted. 
This they do in honour of the goddess Ambabili. 
They wear a long coat all besmeared with oil, 
and on their heads they wear a cap covered 
over with laavdis. The Aradhis are sometimes 
accompanied by a man who carries a musical 
instrument {samel) and another called luutune. 
These are all men. They sing both in praise 
of the goddess, and obscene songs, luvnis, for the 
entertainment of the people who wish to hear 
them. 
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TetjrAjas. ~ Wasudevas or Duukoth. 

The T e I i r H j il is a worshipper of the goddess The W /i s u d e v a wears a long hat or crown 

Hifighij. He is accompanied by one or more ser- on his head adorned with peacock’s feathers, 

van^s when -moving about. Ho wears a piece of He also wears a long coat and clothes which 

cloth round his waist and another round his head, hang from his waist, arms and shoulders. In 

putson a long robe which liangsfrom his shoulders one hand he has two metal cups, and in the 

down to his feet. Ho pretends to be a fortune- other wooden chiptyds, and tied to the string 

teller, and tolls events which have happened or round his neck is a wooden whistle ; he wears 

will happen. He also pretends to tell of the trousers and a long coat, having ample folds, and 

number of children one already has and how to his feet are attached brass bells and jingling 

many more his wife will yet have, together with rings. He is a noisy beggar, dances round and 

their sexes. He tells Avhat a person wants round, and whilst so doing tells the lookers on 

and what he should do to obtain it. As soon what a man’s duties areas regards the giving of 

as he approaches the house of a Hindu, his charity. He says Alms were given by Rajii 

servant orders some oil to, bo brought and Kaima ; alms wmre given by Dharmariija ; alms 

poured upon his master, and when this is done, w'ore given by the god Rama ; by Gopikabai ; 

the business of foretelling commences. Having Chaugdeva ; DamHjipant ; Pun^lika ; Janubiu 

got a few pice he, the king, goes to another &c. &c. and names some dozens of other Hindu 

place. This king, the oily raja, is so copiously gods, kings, and saints. It is indeed a pleasing 

smeared with oil that it keeps dropping as he sight to see these beggars, when two, four or 

goes along. Hindus think that the pouring of more pairs dance together, striking their instrn- 

oil is pleasing to the king and hi, s mistress — the ments against each other's with precision and 

goddess Hinglaj. He is not to be met with regularity. Tiicsc beggars mostly, frequent the 

daily, hut whenever he does appear there are houses of Marathiis, by whom they are much 

those who prostrate themselves before him and liked. They are also known by tlie name of 

w'orship him. D h u k o t s. (To be conliniied). 

FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB. 

• NOTE.S COLLECTED BY Mas. F. A. STEEL, WITH ANNOTATIONS BY LIEUT. R. C. TEMPLE, 

B.S.C., F.R.G.S., M.Il.A.S., &c. ' 

(Continued from p. 210.) 

No. 4. — Polk-Taee. “We will not hurt you, or your fields if yon 

The King of the Crocodiles.'^ will promise to give your daughter in marriage 

A common story among all Panjab women: — to us,” said the crocodiles. 

Once upon'a time a farmer* went out to look The farmer in a groat friglit promised ho 
at his fields along the side of the river, and behold! would do so, and the crocodiles disappeared 
alibis young green wheat was trodden down into the river. But when he told his wife wliat 

by the crocodiles which were lying about in the he had done, she was very much vexed, for their 

crops like great logs of wood.® He was very daughter was beautiful as the moon, and her be- 

angry and bid them go away, but they refused. trothal to a rich house had already taken place. 

Now every day when he went down to the So she persuaded her husband not to think any- 

riverside to look at his young wheat, he found thing more about his promise. But when the 

the crocodiles lying in the fields. At last he got time of the wedding came, the bi’idegroom fiied. 

very angry and threw stones at them. Then However, the farmer’s daughter was so beautiful 

when they all rushed at him he was frightened, she soon had another asking,* but this time 

and begged them not to hurt him. her suitor fell sick of a lingering illness. So 

^ G A b Ghari&l — a common story. riverside fields, but I do not know that there is any 

B,. real foundation for it.— R. C. T. 

» J 1 04* j Zawfnclar- properly In the Paiyfib a peasant ‘ Mangant-?ai>j. Betrothal or offer of mar- 

proprietor; in common parlance any agriculturist or riage; ordinary Hindi expression is SaqM. In 

cultivator.— R. C. T. the Panjfib Manqant is the universal usage, Sag 'di is 

’ It is a common idea in the Panjdb that crocodiles go restricted to the Baniah castes, who are principally there 

PUrhias or North-West Provinces men.— R. C. T. 
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it was whenever she was sought in betrothal, till 
the farmer’s wife acknowledged that the croco- 
diles were determined her daughter should fulfil 
the promise made to them. 

By her advice, the farmer. went down to the 
.river to try and persuade the crocodiles to 
release him from his promise. They would 
hear no excuses, but threatened him with fear- 
ful punishments if he did not at once fulfil it. 
He went home sorrowful but determined not to 
yield. 

The. very next day his daughter broke her 
leg. Then his wife cried: “ These demons' of 
crocodiles will kill us all : better let us give 
up our dear daughtex’. ” 

So the farmer went to the river bank, and 
told the crocodiles they might send the bridal 
procession® as soon as they chose. The very 
next day a number of female crocodiles arrived 
•with mahindi,^ etc. for the sanchit ^ ; they brought 
beautiful clothes and behaved with the utmost 
politeness. But the beautiful bride wept, and 
wailed “Are you marrying me to the river?” 
she said, “ I shall be drowned.” 

Soon after the bridal procession arrived, and 
such a bardt never was seen. In the middle sat 
the King of the Crocodiles covered with jewels. 
Some crocodiles played instruments of music, 
some danced, some carried on their heads 
baskets full of food, sweets, garments and 
jewels. 

At the sight of these magnificent things the 
bride’s heart was comforted, but when they put 
her into the dold^ to carry her away, she 
wept bitterly. When they arrived at the river 
■they took her out of the dold, and dragged ber 
into the river. She screamed feaiTully, but 
behold, no sooner had they touched the 
water, than the stream divided, and the whole 
party disappeared down a path which seemed 


Jinn — Arabic, a spirit, a genius — now iu common 
use by Hindus and Muhammadans in the Panjiib. — R. C. T. 

* sH* Ba,r&t — Hindi— a marriage procession, — used 

4n the PaifiSb among the Baniahs. Pam. expression is 

.Jaui.-R.C.T. ^ 

’ Mahindt, — Lcmi^onta alha, used for staining 

•the hands and feet 5 henna. — E. 0. T. 

Sanahat, Panj. the ceremony of staining 
with henna. — There are two kinds I ^ j.if, open cere- 
mony, Oujjt, stolen or secret ceremony. Sanchit 

is sam ^d chit from Sansk. root ^ chi, an assembly. 


to lead to the bottom of the river. The girl’s 
father returned home very much astonished at 
what he bad seen. 

Some months passed by : the mother wept 
because she had no news of her daughter, and 
said “ She is drowned, I know she is, and your 
story about the sti’eam dividing is not true.” 

Now when the King of the Crocodiles was 
leaving with his bride he gave a brick to her 
father, saying “ If ever you want to see your 
daughter, go to the river, throw this brick as 
fiir as you can into the current, and you will see 
what you will see.” So the farmer said to his 
wife, “ I will go aud find out for myself if my 
daughter be alive or dead.” So he went to the 
river, whirled the stone round his head, and 
threw it far into the stream. Immediately the 
water rolled back, and there was a dry path 
leading down to the bottom. It was bordered 
by flowers and looked so inviting, that the 
farmer never hesitated, hut hastened along it. 
By and by he came to a magnificent palace, 
with golden roof, and shining diamond walls 
with gardens and trees all round them, and a 
sentinel was pacing up and down before the 
door. 

“ Whose palace is this, sentry ?” asked the 
farmer. “ The King of the Crocodiles’,” answered 
the sentry. Then the farmer was overjoyed. 
“ My daughter is surely here,” thought he, “ and 
what a splendid house she has got : I only wish 
her bridegroom were half as handsome.” Then 
be said to the sentry, “ My daughter married the 
King of the Crocodiles. Is she within ? I want 
to see her.” The sentry laughed ; “ A likely 
story indeed ! What ! my master married your 
daughter ! Ha ! Ha ! Ha !” 

Now the queen was sitting inside by the open 
window. She was as happy as the day was 
long, with her handsome husband, for you must 

The enstom is to send a body of friends from the bride- 
groom’s house to the bride’s with henna, etc. — R. 0. T. 

° 5 ()old is a large palanquin, used for bridal pro- 

cessions ; a smaller and better known kind is the 5 
dholi in common use. This is the Dhooly of the English. 
It should be remarked here that among all classes in the 
PanjSb the di 3 tincti()n between the Musalmfin and Hindu 
religions is not broadly marked in matter of ceremony ; 
and, especially among the Jat Zamlndirs, the marriage 
ceremonies now observed by Musalmans and Hindus are 
almost identical and mostly of Hindu origin. This is to be 
observed in all their tales introducing marriages. Hindus 
also frequently have Musalmfin wives, who remain such 
all their lives without social degradation. Tke custom of 
Mussulman kings taking Hindu wives is of course his- 
torical ; witness Akbar. — R. C. T,. 
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know be only took the form of a crocodile when farmer fell down before the prince, and said : — 

he went on shore. In his river kingdom he “ Cherish me, oh King, for I am a poor man, 

was a handsome young prince. So the young whose daughter w^as carried off by the terrible 

queen was so happy she had never once thought King of the Crocodiles.” Then the prince smiled, 

of her home; but now she heard a voice and said: “I am the King of the Crocodiles, 

speaking to the sentry, and said: “It is my and your daughter is a good obedient wife.” 

father’s voice.” She went to the window, and Then there wore gi'cat rejoicings, and the farmer 

looked out, and lo ! there was her father standing after a few days’ feasting begged that he might 

in his poor clothes in tlio .splendid court. She take his daughter home, to convince her 

longed to run and meet him, but she dared mother that she was well and happy. But the 

not, for her husband had bidden her never Crocodile King said, “Not so ; if you like I will 

to go out of, or let any one into, the p.alace give you a house and land hero, and you can 
without his permis.sion. So she cried — “ Oh ray dwell with us.” 

dear hither, only wait till the King of Crocodiles So the farmer said he would ask his wife, 
returns, and I will let you in.” and returned home, taking with him several 

The fai’mer didn’t wonder his daughter was bricks to throw into the water and make the 

afraid of her terrible husband, so he waited stream divide. Next time he travelled to tlie 

patiently. Very soon a crowd of horsemen Crocodile Kingdom, he brought his wife with 

trooped into the court, and in the midst of him, and by degrees they became so fond of the 

them, the handsomest young prince you ever set beautiful river country, that at last they went to 

eyes upon, dressed from head to foot in golden live there altogether with their son and daughter, 

armour. They all wore armour, only while the King and Queen of the Crocodiles, 

he wore gold, the rest wore silver. Then the (To be continued.^ 

M. SENART ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PlYADASI. 

From the French. 

M. Emile Senart has published, in the Jb;irnaZ standing of these difficult monuments.” But 

Asiatique, a very careful Etude on the Inscrip- much progress has been made which may well 

tions of Piyadasi or Asoka^ which deserves the justify new attempts ; and more than ever may 

attention of all Indian scholars : we give an we join with Burnouf in adding that “ there is 

outline translation of parts of it : — no one who may not flatter himself that he may 

He first notices the discovery of the various help towards the interpretation of these precious 

inscriptions and the progress made in their in- witnesses to the home and foreign history, 

terpretation from the days of Prinsep till the religious and linguistic of ancient India.” 

present, when the publication of General Cun- To group and condense the results attained 
ningham’s Corpus Inscriptionum has supplied to up to the present, especially by exact and 

scholars new copies of these inscriptions. These methodic commentators, by Burnouf, Kern, and 

copies, however, he does not regard as of final Biihler ; occasionally to correct them j to attLpt 

authority, seeing there are several passages as the analysis of parts which they have not trans- 

presented in them in which the text still resists lated; to extend to all the parallel versions, 

translation, and others in which the eai’lier where there are several, the examination hitherto 

copies have an advantage over them of which restricted to one or two of them ; to prepare in 

the grammar and the sense leave no doubt. We this way, and present in< a complete form the 

find examples not only in the variants of conclu.sions which, from the grammatical and 

Burgess s facsimiles for Girnar, but even in the historical aspects, are promised by documents so 

comparison of the facsimile of Wilson for the authentic, and their relation to other literary 

Kapur-di-giri version. Even now, as Bnmouf monuments :— such are the various features 

said thirty years ago, “ no one can flatter him- which, invite a new study. 

self that he has attained to the complete unde r- He reviews in succession the different groups 

5 »r. ./ M. ,874-75, pi. X, % 
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of inscriptions : the Fourteen Edicts of Girnfir, 
Kapnrdi-giri, Khalsi, Dhauli, Jaugada, to which 
the Detached Edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada 
form a natural pendant; the Pillar Edicts at 
Dehli, AllahabM, Mathia and Rfidhia ; the De~ 
lacked Bock Edicts at Bhabra, Sahasram, Rnp- 
nfith and Bairat. The commentary will be 
followed by a grammatical study and some 
historical remarks ; an index of the words con- 
tained in the inscriptions will close the paper. 

In all our texts, M. Senart points out,® there 
appear examples, too numerous to be regarded 
as mistakes, of the equivalence of the long vowel 
and the vowel nasalized. It may suffice to give 
some examples from the first of the xiv edicts : — 

I. Kh. 1- 2 : dosd for dosam. — K. 1. 1 : hidam- 
lohe (at Khalsi hidd) ; nam=nci for na, like 
did ioT cha ; 1,3; panam iov pand=prd?idni. — 
Dh. 1. 4 : tiihni for tmi=trini ; 2yamdiu for pdchd, 
an equivalent form of pachchhd for paschdt. — 
J. 1. 4 : tiihni=irhii. 

II. Dh. aihni for dni=ydni. — K. 1. 3 : savataih 
for savatd=sarvatra. 

III. Eh. 1. 7 : nikhamdtu for nikhamamtu ; 1- 
8 : cham for chd=oha. 

IV. G. 1. 1 : atikdtam for aHkavitani=atiJcrd- 
ntam ; 1. 6 : avihisd for avihimsd. — Kh. 1. 9 : 
hdhhana for hanibhana-hrdhmana ; 1. 12 : tithdto 
for tithamto . — Dh. 1. 12 and 16 : hdbhanci for 
banibhana ; 1. 17 : tithdta for tithamto . — K. 1. 8: 
dharmanusamthaya representing anusdtki for 
anusasti ; 1. 9 ; esani for esd. 

V. G. 1. 3 : atikdtam, as above ; 1. 4 ; dhdma 
for dhamma=dharma ; 1. 5 : dpardtd for dpa- 
ramtd.—K., 1. 13 : patividhanamye=pratividhd- 
ndya; savatam tor savatd=sa/rvatra. — Dh. 1. 22, 
Kh. 1. 15, and K. 1. 13, we have hamdhanam- 
badhasa forbaihdhandbadhasa^baiiidhana dhad- 
dhasya or hamdhand+baddhusya with the 
lengthening of the final a in composition so 
frequent here. 

VI. G. 1. 1 ; atikdtam . — Dh. 1. 31 and J. 1. 
4, we read amnataliyam and amnamtaliyam for 
dnandaliyam, dnamtariyam . — ^Dh. 1. 32 .- athna- 
niyam for dnaniyam ; 1. 33 : palatam for palata- 
paratra ; 1. 33 : palakamdtu = pardkramamtu — 
J, 1. 5. : kammatald corresponding to kaiiima- 
taram of the other versions. — Kh. 1. 17 : uyandsi 
for uyanamsi— udydne; 1. 20 : arhnaniyam and 
palataih as at Dhauli. — ^K. 1. 15 : savatam : 1. 16 : 
namtaro for the usual ndtaro=naptdrah. 


VII. G. 1. 3 : nichd for nicham. — Dh. 1. 1 ; 
sdyamam = sarhyamaiii. 

It is needless to extend this enumeration ; 
these are enough to justify, without special 
proof, the equivalence of am and d, &c., whei'- 
ever the grammar or the sense require it. It 
is not necessary to dwell here on the gramma- 
tical interest of this fact. It is to be compared 
with certain well known phenomena of the 
Prakrit : the instrumental enam, for example, 
of the Jains, in this light, is only a particular 
instance of a fact quite common in the cognate 
dialects — the indifference of the final vowel. 
The same thing explains those examples in 
which it was thought that the sign of the 
annsvdra might servo equally in the Asoka 
alphabet to mark the redoubling of the follow- 
ing consonant ; kiiiiti ought not to be read kitti 
but rather kiiiiti ; only this form is equivalent 
to Mti, which itself, following the constant law 
of Prakrit phonetics, is equivalent to kitti=Mrti, 

We have just had palatam for paratra ; we 
find also (K. vi. 16) the reading parata, and we 
have no right to deny the possibility of it ; in a 
certain number of words am and u are inter>- 
changed and consequently equivalent. Here 
are the principal instances : — 

K. i, 1 ; saihsamata which can only be ex*- 
plained as = susammata . — J. iv, 16 ; dusayitu is 
for daihsayitu = darsayitvd. — Kh. v, 14, Dh. v, 
23 and J. v, 24 ; supadulaye = sampraddrayet.—^ 
K. V, 13, without insisting on ayo = ayaiii, but 
animvetida (or anuvetutu according to Wilson’s 
facsimile) represents amivartamtu . — Kh. vi, 19, 
mutclii is to he explained as representing maiii- 
traih. — K. viii, 17 : we have niklmmisham 
which can only be = nikhamishu, as in 1. 22 : 
humsaih = huiiisu for abhumsu ; in the same 1. 17 
is also found : subodhi for sambodhi . — K. ix, 9 : 
suyama for saiiiyama . — K. x, 21 : dharmasam- 
sushn = dharmasusrushd . — K. x, 22 : damkara 
corresponding to dukale of Khalsi. — Kh. xi, 30 : 
we read kaiii for ku, that is to say khu = khalu . — * 
G. xii, 7, has susamserd which is the 3rd per. 
plur. of the optative for siisuseram. — Kh. xiv, 
17, has sukhitena, corresponding to saihkhitena 
of the other versions, i. e. samkshiptena. 

This fact is important for the interpretation 
of many details : it is sufficiently established 
even if we admit that part of the instances 
given might arise from a material confusion 


= P. 302. 
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between aih and u , bo easy in the alphabet of 
the north-west. It would be still further con- 
firmed if the presence of a m were not always 
subject to some doubt in the Kaptirdigiri ver- 
sion, by the future /i:wsa/i (K. v, 1) = Icamsati for 
hassati for /carli]shijati.* 

Wo know that at Kapurdigiri the long d is 
not ordinarly written or distinguished from a 
short, any more than i or u long from their cor- 
responding short sounds. We now see, however, 
that it is sometimes indirectly expressed by an 
equivalent— the nasal. This leads us to recog- 
nize in the same inscription another indication, 
equally accidental, and different from the first, 
though perhaps graphically derived from it. 
The foot of the line, less or more vertical, which 
enters into the forms of most of the letters very 
often bears a short turn towards the left, affect- 
ing the form of the u in some cases where there 
is no question of admitting that vowel.® I do 
not think there is ground for attaching any 
significance to this mark ; it is ea.sy to see in it 
the natural movement of the chisel in a writing 
read towards the left and in a character so 
cursive. The more remarkable are the converse 
examples, where the additional mark turns to the 
right and affects the form of the r group, only 
that the presence of an r is quite unjustifiable ; 
we see by the following list that in most of 
these cases the reading d is, on the other hand, 
perfectly natural. We thus find ; — 

Ist face, 1. 6: dharm.anus(tthiye(anusdsti), 
i-uh-ushd; 1. 7 : yuidni, chd{=aha) ; 1. 9: nutaro 
(see above) ; 1. 12 yamlhdmnam ; 1.13: dana- 
sayutd (ddnasamyulddh) ; viyapaid (oydpritdh) ; 

I. 14; rdya, tdya ; \. 15: smhtirandya ; 1. 17: 
java {=ydvat); 1. 23 : dharmaddna; 1. 24 ; vatdvo 
for vatavvo = vaktavya. 

■2nd face, 1. 1 : vij'dd corresponding to vijitd 
at Kh., °htd° corresponding to °satd° of Kh. ; 

J. 2; tdta for tatu of Kh. 1. 4: vihitdiesha = 
vihitdrtlmhu , ; 1. 5 : samvihildnam ; etdsha for 
ctd-nuii-eteshdih ; sdhaya° by mistake for 8<ihdya°', 
1.8: bkatdn jm, that is hhutdndih ; 1. 9 : turumaye, 
the transcription of the name of Ptolemy. 

With these examples, only subject to the pre- 
vious remarks, are connected : — 

On oompare the next note. 

® yhere vm aUo other cases where a positive decision is 
impossible : especially in the form ehu, the equivalent of 
fha (probably through theintennediatiop of ohath = cM = 
fha) the carelessness of the engraver at Kapur-di-giri does 
not permit us to decide whether we ought to read ehu or 
fihcL in many instances. But in every case tfie legitimacy 
fif the word chu is assured (notwithstanding the opinion 


I. L. 1 : ayd, i. e. ayam ; 1. 19 : srainauii' 
bramanand, for %am° ; 1. 20 : anatd = anamtaih ; 
1. 21 : tadatdsi, locative for tadatamsi (= taddice). 

II. L. 1 : kalikhd in face of kaUkhaih at Kh. ; 
1. 10 -.yiulkd which I take as = [jiiJradAam, 

Another remains doubtful from the incerti- 
tude and the obscurity of the surrounding 
characters, and of the whole passage : hanatdpe 
(?) xiii. 1. 7. 

Only a few examples are found opposed to 
the transcription here proposed : ndsopo/caai, i. 

I. 5, where it is necessary, following all analogy, 
to replace naropakdni ; bdJm fovhaliu ii. 1 1, and 
yardmatdtara for garumatataram, 1. 7. As for 
anaditariyena, i, 1. 15, which itis necessary to 
read anamtariydna, the whole sign for ye is so 
badly formed and the two facsimiles differ too 
much in appearance to allow any serious ejec- 
tion to it. Twice (ii. 1. 5 and 6) we find 
updghato in place of upaghdto, but besides 
having here an accidental inversion, in the 
second case Kh. has also updghuta. From 
the preceding we are authorized to re^rd 
the sign in question as a sporadic notation for 
d long. It is however distinguished in the 
transcriptions by using a for it. 

In the legends of the coins a dot or stroke, 
used below or a little to the left of certain letters, 
has been regarded® as a sign of d, but this M. 
Senai't considers a mistake. A somewhat analo- 
gous fact he finds in the K!apur-di-giri in- 
scription. Certain words of the xiiith and xivth 
edicts have a line slanting up to the loft 
below the m : these are, — 1. 8 ; sayama, corres- 
ponding to wya/na of Khillsi; 1. 9 and 10; in 
nama after the proper names aihtiyoko, turumaye, 
auitikini, malm, and alikasadaro ; then in dharma 
in composition in lines 10 (twice), 11, and 12, 
finally 1. 13 in muhalake. None of these indicate 
any character different from the usual ma. The 
horizontal strokes at one or both edges of the 
sign u which stands for m similarly have no 
significance (p. 310). 

The sign has hitherto been always read 
sti ; it ought to be read tlii, which answers the 
requirements in every case (p. 311). 

Elsewhere^ M. Senart hasremarkedon thesign 

of M. Kern, Over de JaarteUing der zuidelijhe Bud-, 
dhisten, pp. .S2-— 33) by its so frequent use in the inscrip- 
tions in Indian characters. 

® Von Sallet’s Nachfolger Alexanders des Orossen in, 
Bactrien, pp. 104, 108, 109, 111, 113, 114, 116, 120, 121, 1'26, 
153, 154, 156, 174. 

’ Notice sur le ler volume da Corpus Inscript. Ind, ii» 

J, As, VII, idmo Ser. t. XIII, p. 622 ff. 
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found in the Girnar inscriptions, and which 
has usually been transcribed as a simple variant 
ofp. Collating all the instances where the fac- 
similes present the sign with sufEcieut clearness, 
and without insisting on the altogether special 
value of the photographic reproduction® given 
by Mr. Burgess, they prove, what the form itself 
indicates, that the character really represents 
the compound pr, the p being completed by the 
wavy line for r carried upwards. The corrected 
analysis of the pr group throws light on others 
formed similarly by the curvation of the vertical 
line ; these are vr, sr, tr. In xiv, 2, the copy 
{Carp. Insc) haspra a mistaken alteration from 
sraj the word is sarvata, i.e. sarvatra, the r is 
attached to the s, exactly as the alphabet of the 
N. West usest(!/ira for dhar, dhrama for dharma. 
dra for dar {priyadarsisa), sra for sir in smvatra, 
In both the alphabets of Kapur-di-giri and of 
Girnar all interpreters seem to have overlooked 
in these two last as in other cases, the presence 
of the r, marked nevertheless usually, by a hori- 
zontal stroke below and to the right of the con- 
sonant which it accompanies. By a license less 
singular we find the compound rva expressed by 
a sign which on the analogy of the preceding we 
should transci’ibe vra, in sarvata, ii, 1 ; 4, and 
also ii, 6, 7 at least very probably ; in sarva vi, 
0; 11. There remain to be noted the traces of a 
more curious r group. In ii, 8, is distinctly read 
vraclilid, corresponding to the Sanskrit vriksha 
(Dliauli : lul-Jidiii) ; hci’e r represents the vowel 
ri, and in reality we ought to read vri child. 
This suggests that we should read also in v., 4 
and G, pra {{or pri) inr ydpritd, written in the 
following line vydpuid : perhaps, however, we 
should retain simply the reading vydpatd.^ 

“ A new and careful revision of Mr. Burgess’s 
facsimiles, our authoz’ity most worthy of confi- 
dence, enables me,” says M. Senart,*^’ “ to 
complete the proof of the above. One or two 
instances, which appeared to imply a serious 
mistake of the engi-aver’s, disappear ; many 
others appear to confirm my proof, aird even a 
new group lira is twice employed in pardkramdmi 
and fardkramena. Here is a complete table of 
the gi’oups : — 

lira, vi, 11, 14. 

tra, ii, 4, 7 ; vi, 4, 5 ; ix, 2 ; xiv, 5. 

* Arclmol. Siirv. ofWest. Ind. laj-i-jo pi. X. and ffg. 
:i!iil Iwl. A'ni. vol. V, plates at pp. 257 to 275. 

“ J. As. tom. XI IT, pp. 53S, 539. 

Tom. XV, p. .‘Ill If. 


trd, iv, 8 (thrice) ; vi, 12, 13 ; xiii, 1. 

tre, ix, 6, 7. 

pra, i, 3 ; iv. 2 (twice), 6, 8 ; vi, IS ; viii, 4 ; 
ix, 2, 4 ; xi, 2 ; xiii, 1, 4 (twice), 
prd, i, 9, 10, 12 ; ii, 1 ; iii, 2, 5 ; iv, 1, 6 ; xiii, 4. 
pri, i, 1, 2, 5 (twice), 7 (twice), 8 (twice) ; 
ii, 1, 4 (twice) ; iv, 2 (twice), 5 (twice), 7, 8 
(thrice), 12 (twice) ; v, 1 ; viii, 2 (twice), 5 ; ix, 
1 (twice), X, 1, 3; xi, 1 ; xiv, 1 (twice). 

vra, ii, 1, 4, 6, 7, 8; iii, 2 ; v- 4; vi, 5 ; vii, 
1 ; xiv, 2 (twice). 
sra, iv, 2 ; xiii, 1. 
srd, i, 9 ; vi, G. 
sri, V, 8. 

sru, iv, 7 (twice) ; x, 2 ; xii 7 (twice). 
Another compound at Girnar, composed 
of p and t, was read by Wilson Wa ; Lassen“ 
simply admits that tv becomes pt in the Girnar 
dialect ; and Burnouf,^® on bbe analogy of other 
groups, read tpa. Kern’^® transcribes it yta, but 
says its pronunciation is uncertain. It is found 
in i, 3 : urabhitpd ; iv, 4 : damyitpa ; vi, 11 : 
hitatpdya ; x, 1 : tadutpane; x, 4: parichajitpa ; 
xii, pass.; uipapdsaihda-, xiii, 8: cluitpuro ; 
xiv, 4 ; alochcfpd. In short, this group appears 
in the termination of the absolutive where it is 
=fyd, in the numeral cliatpdro where it has the 
same value, as well as in the suffixes tva and 
tvana ; lastly in dtpa it corresponds to Un in dtmu. 
The form in ordinary Prakrit to which it cor- 
responds in all these examples, which alone 
explains its graphic formation, isppa, — compare 
appii=dtma, the suffix pparia-tvana in Saura- 
seni, the absolutes in ppi, ppinna of the Apabh- 
raihsa”®^ (p. 311-313). The letter then is a 
historical form and not simply representative ; 
it is the result of a kind of compromise between 
actual pronunciation (probably pp) and the 
etymological form {tv and tm) (p. 314), 

Next we have in the form composed of s 
and t — the dental s with the cerebral mute, 
and corresponding in turn to sht, slith, st {aim- 
sasii), sill {stitu), and even tth {usidna) of the 
Sanskrit. Hemacbandra (iv, 299) says that in 
Miigadhi — tta and shtha ought to be written 
st; but he adds, in disaccord from the Girnar 
practice, that stha and rtlia are to be written sta,. 
The presence of the dental s i.s explained by 
the poverty of the alphabet, in v.duch one sign 

“ IndAlt. II, 227, a. 4. 

Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. CGO. 

Jaartelling, p. 4Gand note. 

• Lassen, Inst. L. Pr&kr. pp. 463, 459. 
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stands for the sibilants in general. The real pro- 
nunciation of the group was doubtless th or ith. 

In the Khalsi inscription, the sign Jt ought, 
where the etymology requires it, to be regarded 
simply as another form of -["j aiid the form [|\ , 
which Cunningham regards as the s palatal^® is 
nothing else than a form parallel and simply 
equivalent to the ^ (pp. 317-323). 

1. The Fourteen edicts and the Separate edicts 
of BhauU. 

Of the five versions, Dhauli and Jaugada only 
include the first ten and the fourteenth, but they 
have in common two edicts, — the Separate 
Edicts of Dhauli. The text of Girnar is by far 
the most correct ; it is on the whole the best 
preserved, except for part from the Vth, and 
some very important and greatly-to-be-regretted 
losses from the Xlllth edicts ; it is also that of 
which we have the most and best revisions, the 
only one indeed of which our knowledge may 
now be regarded as complete. It is therefore 
made the basis of the translations (pp. 327-330). 

M. Senart produces the text of Girnar in 
Pali type with a transliteration from the fac- 
similes in the Beport of the Archoeological Survey 
of Western India, vol. II., followed, first by 
transliterations side by side, of the Dhauli and 
Jaugada, and then of the Khalsi and Kapur-di- 
giri versions, — the inexactitude of the transcrip- 
tions in the Corpus Inscriptionurn rendering it 
necessary to give them anew. 

On each version of each edict there is a full 
commentary, that on the Girnar one coming first, 
and embracing all remarks that bear on the 
other versions in common with it, and those on 
the others dealing with the details more specially 
belonging to each. 

We can afford space only for the Girnar 
versions and the translations :■ — 

1st Edici.^° 

(1) lyaih dhaihmalipi devanaihpriyena 

(2) Priyadasinii riina lekhapita[.] idha na 
kiih- 

Corpus Ins. vol. I, p. 13 ; conf. Biihler, Ind. Ant. vol. 
VI., p. 169, s. V. tvainge. 

Prinsep, J. A. 8. Ben. vol. VH, (1838), p. 249: Wil- 
son, J. B. .As. Soc. vol. XII, p. 157 tf. ; Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
vol. II, p. 226, n. 1 ; also Jour. Asiat. VII. S. t. XIII, pp. 
640-545. 

*’ Cunningham’s fac-simile, plate v. (C) has ° lcat!icM. 

According to_ Dh. J. and Kh. prajUhitavyam is an 
error for prajahitav^arh, fut. part. pass, of pmjaMti, 
' which ought to be pven up, sacrificed.’ <p. 386). 

Fac-simile C. mije Ica.^ 

Fac-simile 0. °j/asipn.“ 

’’ The stone is so injured here that the first syllable of 
this word is very doubtful. The phrase, separate in the 


(3) chi^' jivam arabhitpa prajrdiitavyaih*® 

(4) na cha samajo‘® katavyo [.] bahukaih hi 
dosarii 

(5) samiijamhi pasati devanariipriyo Priyadasi 

rAja [•] 

(6) asti pi tu ekacha samaja sadhumata 
devanath 

(7) priyasa®" Priyadasino rauopura mahanaso 
jama®^ 

(8) devanaihpriyasa®® Priyadasino raho anudi- 
vasaih ®®ba- 

(9) huni pranasatasahasrani®* arabhisu supa- 
thaya [.] 

(10) se aja yada ayaih dhammalipi likhitA ti 
eva pra- 

(11) na arabharo sfipathaya dve mora eko 
mago®* so pi 

(12) mago na dhuvo®*[.] ete pi*' tl prfigia pachfi 
na arabhi8amre[.]. 

Translation. 

“ This edict has been engraved by order of 
the king Piyadasi, beloved of the Devas (on 
Mount Khepirhgala, — Dh. J.). It is disallowed 
here below to destroy [wilfully] any life in 
slaughter, and also to make convivial assemblies 
(festins?). For the king Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Devas, sees much evil in convivial assorablie.s 
(?) There have indeed been, approved [by him], 
more than one convivial assembly (?) formerly 
in the kitchens of the king Piyadasi, beloved of 
the DSvas, when (the word for ‘ when’ occurs 
only in G.), for the table of the king Piyadasi, 
beloved of the DSvas, were slain daily hundreds 
of thousands of living creatures. But at the 
time when this edict is engraved, three animals 
only are slain for his table, two peacocks and a 
deer, and even the deer not regularly. These 
three animals even will no more bo killed 
henceforth.” (p. 347). 

Second Edict.^^ 

(1) Sarvata vijitamhi devanaihpviyasa piya- 
dasino*® rano. 

other versions, is here joined with the following by the 
conjunction jcwnil for j&ma, orjdmd =; ydvat (Hemachandm. 
ed. Pischel, iv, 406), ‘ when’ (p. 337). 

Fac-simile C. °>hpiya.° 

Fac-simile 0. ° nuddva.° 

Fac-simile 0. °pdma.'> 

“ C. '‘mato.o 
C. °dh<ho.'> 

" C. “pd.® 

This and the Third edict from M. Senart’s second 
article in tom. XV, pp. 479-509. On the Second edict, see 
Pnnsep. «. s. p. 158 flf. 5 Wilson, u. s. p, 163 ff. ; Kern, 
Jaar tell. d. zyydel. Buddh. p. 89, ff, 

C. “vipritemhi de “priya^. 
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(2) evamapi®® pi’fleliarhtesu®‘ yathii Choda 
Piidii Satiyaputo Ketalaputo Tamba- 

(3) pariini Amfciyako Yonaraja ye vapi tasa 
Aihtiyakasa samipam’® 

(4) rujiino sarvatra** devanaihpriyasa Priya- 
dasino raiio dve cbikichha kata 

(5) manusaclukiehha®* cha pasuchikichha 
cha [.] osudhaui cha yani manusopagani cha 

(6) pasopagani*® cha yata yata nasti sarvata” 
harapitani cha ropapitani cha [.] 

(7) mulani cha phalani cha yata yatra nasti 
sarvata®® harapitani cha ropapitani cha [.] 

(8) paihthes6 kiipa chakhaniipita vracha cha 
ropapita paribhogaya pasumanusanaih [.] 

Tramlation. 

“ Everywhere in the territory of the king 
Piyadasi, beloved of the Devas, and also of the 
peoples who are on his borders, such as the 
Chodas, the Paihdyas, the country of Satiya- 
putra, of Ketalaputra as far as {K. and Kh. omit 
this word) Tambapanni, [in the territory of] 
Antiochus, king of the Greeks, and also of the 
kings who are near to him (K. Kh. ; in Ariana), 
everywhere the king Piyadasi, beloved of the 
DSvas, has distributed remedies of two sorts, 
remedies for men, remedies for animals. Every- 
where, where useful plants are awanting, whe- 
ther for men, whether for animals, they have 
been imported and planted (K. ; everywhere 
they have been imported, and the same of trees). 
Wherever there was a want of (Kh. : all the) 
roots or fruits, they have been imported and 
planted [tho phrase is wanting in K.). And 
upon the roads (upon the roads is loanting in 
K ), wells have been dug (Kh..: in the ground) 
for the use of animals and of men” (p. 491). 


E has been cut away by the lithographer in fac- 
simile B. 

Fac-simile B. °pracham.’‘ 

Fac-simile C. °put& a ta.^ 

0 . sdniino rd, 

** 0. °rdp/iia savaio° 

0 . osachdteC 

Fac-simile C. °sopdgd. 

C. ®sava.° 

C. "savdta hd.'^ 

Prinsep .7owr. .4. S. Beng. vol. VII., (1838), p. 250; 
Wilson, J. R. A. 8'. vol. XII., p. 170ffg. ; Burnonf, on the 
two last sentences, Lotus, pp. 721, 737ff. ; Lassen, hid. Alt, 
Bd. vol. II (1st ed.) p. 228, 229 notes. 

Fac-simile C. ’’priyada^ jd°. 

*’ Fac-simile C. °saiiasd.° 

** Fac-simile C. °maya i wci.pf®. 

“ C. °sava°. 


Third Edict^^ 

( 1) Devunampiyo Piyadasi*® raja evam aha[.] 
dvadasavasabhisitena*' maya idam anapi- 

(2) Sarvata*® vijite mama yuta** cha rajuke 
cha pradesike*® cha pathchasu pamchasu vasesn 
anusarh • 

(3) yanam*® niyata etiiye va athaya imilya 
dhammanusastiya yatha ana- 

(4) ya pi*' kammaya[.] sadhu*® matari cha 
pitari cha sashsa*® mitasaihstutanatinaih®® 
bamhana 

(5) samananam sadhu danam praniinam sadhu 
anarambho®* apavyayata apabhiriidata sad- 

(6) parisa pi yute®® anapayisati ganaiiiiyam 
hetuto cha vyaihjanato®* clia[.] 

Translation. 

“ Thus saith the king Piyadasi, beloved of the 
Devas : in the third year of my consecration, I 
have ordained as follows. That everywhere in 
my empire, the faithful, the Rajuka and the 
district governor repair evei’y five years to the 
assembly [called anusamydna] as to their other 
duties (K. : besides their other duties) in order 
there to make known the following religious 
precepts : — ‘ It is good to manifest docility to one’s 
father and mother, to friends, acquaintances 
and relations; it is good to give alms to Brah- 
mans and Sramanas, good to respect the life of 
living beings, good to shun prodigality and 
violence of language.’ It is for the clergy further 
to instruct the faithful in detail as to principles 
and in the terms”®® (dans le fond et dans les 
termes) (p. 609). 

(To he contimied .) 


“ See Burnouf. p. 738 ; yuta here and elsewhere means 
‘ the faithful prddesike is applied to employes or rather 
local or provincial governors; atiusajiiydtw, is a rendezvous 
or assembly (pp. 495-497.) 

Fac-simile C. “prade.^ 

Fac-simile C. sdihyinu ni." 

" Fac-simile C. ndya si ka.° 

Fac-simile 0. “srdclhu mdtard.'^ 

Fac-simile C. ’‘siisrdsd.^ 

“ Fac-simile C. °sariistatandttna bd.“ 

Fac-simile C. '‘ndrdbho.° 

See Burnouf. Lotus, p. 721ff (p. 500). 

Fac-simile C. °pa.rdsdpi y iiio anapa.” 

Conf. Oldenbfirg, Mahiviggob, 40, 1. 24 (p. 502). 

This may bo expressed with a slight paraphrase 
thus : — “ To the clergy (it falls) then to teach in detail 
the basis (of morality, its various rules), ' and the form 
i.e. according to the formulae, and in the appoinfed 
order)." 
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MISCELLANEA. 

DIVISION OF THE BUDDHIST SCEIPTDKES.* derer and not a rainer, and hia answer to the 
I question contains a list of the sacred books which 

Lordship Lodgn, Wood Qrcen, Avg. Vitli, 1880. exactly corresponds to that given by Buddhagosha 
In the Sumaiigala Vildsini (the aUhakathd or and the author of the Bipaxamsa. 
commentary on the Digha Nihdija, the long The tlmnderer, or man of words, has learnt the 
collection of the sutta pitaha) Buddhagosha dhamriKi, and can repeat glibly enough the con- 

(a. d. 450) mentions the division of the Buddhist tents of the nine partp of his holy books, but ho 

scriptures into nine classes (angdni.]. This nine- is no doer, for he has not taken the first step in 

fold classification was known at least a century the eightfold noble path, and has, tliercfore, no 
earlier, and is alluded to in the Bipavamsa (IV. right views as to the origin of sorrow, its cxtiuc- 

14, 15, cd. Oldenberg) as the division of the tion, or the steps leading to its extinction. 

Theravada — the sacred text as opposed to the But not only does the recognise this 

aiUiakathd, it is mentioned, too, in the Milinda- classification, but also the Abhidhamma-ptitaka. 

paTiJio (p. 263). On turning to the mdtikd or contents of the Piig- 

Mr. Rhys Davids {Buddhism, p. 215) thiiiks gala-pannati, one of the Ahhidhamma or raeta- 

that Buddhagosha is not very successful in his physical books as yet inedited, we find the words 

endeavours to bring all the pitaika books under ‘‘ chattdro valdhak'-upamd PuggaldP which bears 

these sub-divisions. That, however, is a question a striking VQsevoAAsLncQ to the chattdro puggald in 

that cannot be settled off-hand, but can only be the Puggaldvagga oi the Anguitara. On a further 

solved when all the pitakas have been thoroughly examination of the chaftdra pnggald section of the 

examined by competent scholars. Fnggahi-panTiaifi, we find the very words of the 

This classification was not unknown to the north- Pnggald vagga with respect to the “ cloud-resem- 

eru Buddhists. Le Lotus de la bonne Loi (tom. bling men,” together with the nine divisions of 

II. p. 48) speaks of “cette loi formee de neuf par- the sacred books. 

ties,” &c. Bournouf, commenting on this passage. It would be difficult, from any internal evidence, 
say.s “ Los neuf parties . . . sont d’apres les to say wliether the Piiggala-pannatii is based on 

Buddhistes de Ceylan, le.s neuf divisions dont se the Pnggala vagga or vice versa. The Puggala- 

composc rcnsomble des ecritures sacrees attri- . i.s not, n.s Mr. Davids describes it, a book 

biices a Sakj'a.’ of ” regulations for those who have entered the 

111 the Introduction d I Histoire du Biiddhisme, paths,” for it contains no regulations whatever, but 

(2iul ed., pp. 45 - 60) Burnouf treats of this matter is a declaration or de.signation of the different Iviiid.s 

more at large, and shows that the northern of persons spoken of in the Buddhist scriptures 

Buddhists recognised a twelve-fold division, made (cf. khundha-pa.nhaiii, dyatana-pahnatti, p. 12 of 

uji of the older mne ang as i^Sutta, Geyya, Veyyd- Dr. T’renckner’s excellent edition of the Milinda- 

karaita, Gdtha, Uddna, Itividtaka, Jdtaka, Abbliuia, pauho, just published ; see also p. 27, 1. 30). 

rcd(,'Ha.), to which they had added, at a later period. The chattdro pnggald section of the Pvggula- 

2\ iddaa, A'liaddna, and L'padcsa. pahhatti according to the begins thus : — 

Ot course these points are familiar to Pali Asapjairiso, asaprpiirisenaasappHrisataro, sappuriso, 

scholars, but it is not perhaps known that we have sappurisena soppurisaiaro.’' These words occur 

earlier authorities for this (mpa-division than as parts of a question in the Anguttara Nikdga, 

those already mentioned. Curiously enough, the and they are also found in the-third vagga of the 

Fitakas themselves refer to this classification! second -part ot the Samyutta Nikdya : — Asappu- 

Iii the third section ot the Anguttara Nikuya (a Tisci'ti'Cha vo . . . desissdnii asapHrisena asapuvis- 

huge collection of 9,757 suttas) we find a chapter ataran cha,” &c. Taking into account the fact 

entitled Puggala vagga, in the first part of which that the Puggala-pahnatti deals with the explana- 

men are compared to four kinds of clouds tion of well known Buddhist terms, it must, I 

1. Thunder-clouds and rainless. think, be considered as much later than the Sntta- 

2. Rain-clouds and thunderless . pitaka, and is, perhaps, the latest of the Abhi- 

3. Rainless and thunderless clouds . dharama books. 

4. Thunder and rain clouds. It must be evident too, that the suttas and 

Each of these four classes is treated separately, treatises that contain a list of the Buddhist books 

but it will suffice to say that the first kind re- must have found their way among the sacred 

present “great talkers and little doers” [Idha, writings after thdir order had been finally settled. 

hlcikkliave, ekachcho puggalo bhdsitd hoti no kaitd). Strictly speaking, they cannot claim a right to bo 

The writer goes on to ask how a man is a thun- considered as a part of the Buddhist scriptures. 

^ From The Academy, Aug. 21, 1880, p. 136! ~ 
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The Sutta-pitaka books need a thorough ex- 
amination ;mahy of the longer suttas are, compara- 
tively ,of late origin* I have elsewhere pointed out 
the Malidparinihhdna and Mahdsatipattlidna suttas, 

Eichaed Mokeis. 

ir.» 

Oxford: Aug. 23rd, 1880. 

The division of the sacred literature of the 
Southern and Northern Buddhists according to the 
Arig<(s, on which Dr Morris has given some im- 
portant information in the last number of the 
Academy, has always reminded me of a singular 
division applied by the Br&hmans to their own 
sacred literature. That division may be found 
in my History of Ancient Sanslcrit Literature, 
p. 40, and it is fully discussed by Sayana in the 
Introduction to his commentary on the Rig- 
Veda, vol. I, p. 23. One of the divisions, the 
Odthds, is actually the same in Vedic and Bud- 
dhist literature ; another, the Brahmanic Itihdsa, 
is very like the Buddhist Itivuttaka, Ityukta 
Itivrittaka. But, as SHyana has shown that these 
titles, such as Brdhmana ItiJidsa Purdua, &c., 
express subjects treated here and there in the 
Mantras and Brdhnanas rather than separate 
works or divisions of works, so in the Buddhist 
literature, too, these titles refer to subjects treated 
here and there in the Tri^itaka rather than to 
separate books. Thus it is said by Buddhagosha 
that Sutta, for instance, comprehends Itivuttaka, 
but not vice versd ; that gdtlide may contain geyas ; 
while geya, again, is defined as a prose eutia mixed 
with gdtlid, or verse. 

This being the case, we need not be surprised 
to find this clas.sification mentioned in the sacred 
canon itself to which it applies, as there can be 
no doubt that, like the Vedic literature, the sacred 
literature of the Buddhists also arose and was 
preserved for a long time by means of oral 
tradition, we can perfectly understand that al- 
lusions to the principal subjects treated in the 
Mantras and Brdhrnanas should be found in these 
works themselves, and that even so elaborate a 
classification of the Dharma and Vinaya as that 
into nine or twelve angas should occur in the 
Tripitaka itself. Dr, Morris has rendered good 
service by pointing out the passages in the 
Abhidhamnia 2 ntaka (Piiggala-pahnati), and even 
in the sutta-pitaka (anguttara-nikdya), where the 
classification of the PAli sacred books into nine 
angas occurs. We may in future consider it as 
older at all events than Buddhagosha and the 
Bipavamsa. The classification under twelve 
categories, adopted by the MahS/y&na, may like- 
wise be traced in one of the recognised books of 
that school; the Guna-karanda-vyuha, and need 


not be looked upon as a late importation from the 
south. In a MS. of that work (MS. E. I. H. 
22 E. p. 95, &) we find the following list: — (1) 
Sdtra; (2) Geya; (3) Vyakarana: (4) GatbS. ; (5) 
Udana; (6) Eidfi,na; (7) Avaddna; (8) Itivrittaka ; 
(9) Gdtaka; (10) "Vaipulya; (11) Adbhuta; (12) 
Upadesa. 

The meaning of these twelve classes has been 
fully discussed by Burnouf in his Introduction 
d I’llistoire duBuddMsme, pp. 51 et seqq. Whether 
this division was first started by the followers of 
the Hinayana and then adopted and amplified by 
the followers of the Mahayaua is a question which 
I should like to see answered by more competent 
judges. Wassiljew’s remarks on the subject {Bud- 
dhismus, p. 118, note) do not help us much, nor 
Vasubandha’s commentary on the Gdthdsahgralia 
{Mel As. vol. VIII, p. 570). Itivrittaka, however, 
looks suspiciously like a false translation of Itivut- 
taka. The Itivuttaka refers in Pali to 110 Suttas, 
beginning with an appeal to Buddha’s words {vut- 
tam h'etath Bhagavatd). In Itivrittaka, on the 
contrary, it seems as if t|ie euphonic® oi Itivuttaka 
had suggested the Sanskrit Itivrittaka, 

When looking at Burnouf’s Introduction for his 
opinion on the division of the Buddhist canon, my 
eye was arrested by some remarks of his on the ab- 
sence of the name of K r i s h n a, as a god known to 
the Buddhists, which have never been corrected. 
On the contrary, the remarks which he made 
“ under all reserves” have been repeated without 
any reserve, and the conclusions which he based on 
them conditionally have been accepted uncondi- 
tionally. Burnouf was quite right in saying that 
if the name of Krishna should really prove to he 
altogether absent from the early Buddhist books, 
while the names of other Brahmanic deities are 
frequently mentioned, it would follow either that 
the Buddhists had some reason for intentionally 
ignoring it, or that their books were anterior to 
the rise of the worship of Krishna as a god. M. 
Foucaux, in his translation of the Rgya Teh’er Bol 
Pa, p. 127,. had pointed out one passage in which 
Krishna must be taken as the name of a god, 
but he added the somewhat puzzling remark 
“ M.E. Burnouf, dans son Introduction d VHistoire 
du Buddhisme, prouve que le culte de Krishna 
dtait nouveau dans I’Inde quand le Buddhisme 
commen^a.” This is hardly the case. Krishna 
occurs in Buddhist literature as a name of the 
black demon {Lai. Vist. p. 435, 1. 10, and else- 
where), but no one would think of identifying 
this old, and even Vedic, Asura Krishna, with 
Krishna, the god, as little as from the fact that 
Buddha had very dark hair {susukdlakeso) we 
should look upon him as in any way connected 


* The Academy, Aug. 28, 1880, p. 154. 
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with Krishna. But if we exaaiine the original 
passage in the Lalitavistara to which M. Eoucaux 
referred, we can hardly doubt that Krishna is there 
intended as a god, and as an equal of Vaisravana, 
KuTera, Indra, Chandra, Shrya, Kama, and Rudra. 
It occurs in a Gatha (p. 149, 1. 3.) which may be 
looked upon as older than the prose text; and 
though we might possibly argue that Kris/iua should 
be taken as an epithet of Rudra, it is quite clear that 
in the prose text, which may servo as the oldest 
commentary on the Gdtlid, Krishna was taken 
as a separate deity by the side of Visravana, 
Mdra, Mahoragendra, Indra, Rudra, Chandra, and 
Sdrya. He is called Mahotsdha, capable of great 
efforts, an epithet which agrees better with the 
hero of the Mahdhhdrata than with that of the 
Gopijanavallabha. The name of Krishna, as a 
god, should therefore no longer be treated as 
unknown to the authors of the nine Bharmas, nor 
should it be maintained that Sanskrit works in 
which Krishna appears as a god, such as the 
Maliablidrata, and particularly the Bhafjavadgitd, 
must on that account bo classed as Jjos^-Bud- 
dhistic, or as. later, at least, than the Third 
Council. 

E. Max Mullee. 


FOLKLORE PARALLEL. 

I find the following in Bernhardt Schmidt’s 
Griechische Mdrclicn, Sagen, nnd Volkslieder, 
p. 36 

“ An old legend resembling the myths of Ad- 
raetus and Alkestis is reproduced in a popular 
ballad of Trebizond. Jannis, so runs the story, 
the only son of his parents, is just making pre- 
parations for his wedding, when Charon appears 
at the door with threatening mien to bear away 
his soul. The young man proposes to him to have 
a wrestling match on a brazen threshingfloor ; 
if Charon wins, he will surrender his soul, but if 
he remains conqueror, the wedding is to take place. 
But Charon will not agree to this proposal ; he says 
that God has sent him to fetch souls, not to waste 
his time in games and wrestling matches. Then 
Jannis begs St. George to entreat God that his life 
may be lengthened. God makes him this promise 
that if his father, who lias still 30 years of life 
before him, will give half of this time to his son, 
he shall live to celebrate his marriage. But his 
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father will not spare him even one day. Then 
again the saint intercedes for him, and God consents 
that if his mother will spare him the half of her 
30 I’emaining years, ho shall live. But even his 
mother refuses to give up one span of her allotted 
time. At last God permits Jannis to entreat the 
same favour from his betrothed, and she agrees 
with the greatest readiness to her lover’s re((uost, 
remarking that the years appointed to her are 
enough for them both. So Jannis’ wedding takes 
place.” 

I should prefer to connect this story with that 
of Rum in the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, which Benfey 
compares with that of Yayati and his son Ruru. 

The story of Ruru runs as follows : “ Once on 
a time a hermit’s son of the name of Ruru, wan- 
dering about at will, saw a maiden of wonderful 
beauty, the daughter of a heavenly nymph named 
Menaka by a Vidyadhara, and brought up by a 
hermit of the name of SthAlakesa in his hermitage. 
That lady, whose name was Prishadvarfi,, so capti- 
vated the mind of that Ruru when he saw her, 
that he went and begged the hermit to give her 
to him in marriage. Sthhlakcsa betrothed the 
maiden to him, and when the wedding was nigh 
at hand, suddenly an adder bit her. Then the 
heart of Ruru was full of despair, but he heard 
this voice in the heaven ; ‘ 0 Brahman, raise to 
life with the gift of half thy own life, this maiden 
whose allotted term is at an end.’ When Ruru 
heard that, he gave her the half of his own life, 
as he had been directed; by means of that she 
revived, and Ruru married her.” ‘ 

The same agency as carried the story of 
Buddha to the west, and caused it to be repro- 
duced in the romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
may very well have carried the story of Ruru to 
Trebizond. 

C. H. T. 

NOTE. 

A Hindu idol, copper, representing a woman 
with four arms, has recently been unearthed near 
Orenburg. Archajologists believe it to have been 
the prize, several centuries ago, of some of che 
Mongols who invaded India, and to have been 
conveyed in course of nomad wanderings to the 
spot where it was discovered in the Orenburg 
district. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Zend-Avesta, Part I, The Vendt bad .—Translated 
by James Darmesteter. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1880. 

In this translation, which forms the fourth 
volume of the Sacred Books of the Bast, M. 


Darmesteter has made great progress in clearing 
away the obscurities and inaccuracies which 
encumber all previous translations of these remains 
of the ancient Pars! code of religious laws, and 


Compare also the story of Sfivitrl and Satyavat, Mahfibh. iii, § 292 fif.— E d. 
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thus presents the English reader, for the first 
time, with a really trustworthy version of the 
entire Vendidad, although the translation may not 
bo quite so literal as might be wished by Avesta 
scholars. 

It is hardly creditable to English Orientalists 
that it has been necessary to intrust this work to 
a foreigner, in consequence of no Englishman 
being capable of undertaking a translation of the 
Avesta ; but the chief cause of their neglect of so 
important a branch of Oriental studies is not far 
to seek. When the Avesta was first introduced to 
the learned world, in a French translation, by 
Anquetil Duperron in 1771, its authenticity was 
violently attacked by a young English scholar, 
who afterwards became the celebrated Orientalist, 
Sir William Jones. This attack was unscientific 
and dogmatic in the extreme, but, backed by the 
subsequent fame of its author, and by the national 
prejudices afterwards excited by the Napoleonic 
wars, it has hitherto succeeded in deterring 
Englishmen from examining the Avesta for them- 
selves. Time, however, has now brought about 
its revenge, and little more than a century after 
Sir W. Jones’s endeavour to discredit a French- 
man’s account of the Avesta, and chiefly owing to 
his endeavour, his own University has found it 
necessary to apply to a French scholarforan English 
translation of the same Oriental texts. 

The method adopted by M. Darmesteter, in 
translating the difficult and doubtful passages 
which abound in the Vendidad, is to accept the 
traditional interpretation wherever it is not at 
variance with the results of comparative philology 
and mythology. There can bo no doubt that this 
method is, theoretically, the best that can be 
adopted, but it is frequently attended with prac- 
tical difficulties. The only tradition of any value, 
as regards anything beyond religious practices 
in daily use, is contained in the Pahlavi trans- 
lations and commentaries, which seem to have 
originated at a time when the Avesta language, 
though already dead, was still nearly as well un- 
derstood by the Parsi priesthood as the language 
of the ancient Greeks was by Christian divines 
tvvo centuries ago. But the Pahlavi version of 
the Vendidad has not yet been fully translated, 
and abounds with passages that can be easily 
misunderstood, so that it is often difficult to 
ascertain its meaning with certainty. And to 
this practical difficulty must be added the further 
difficulty of forming a correct opinion when testing 
this tradition by the le.ss definite results of com- 
parative philology and mythology. 

As an illustration of the possible effect of the 
first kind of difficulty, arising from the want of 
trustworthy translations of Pahlavi texts, may be 


taken the mode of identifying the “ good river 
Daitya” (Fewd. I, 3) with the A r a x e s, by reading 
“ it flows through the mountains of Go r j i s ta n 
(Georgia),” instead of “ it goes out through the 
hill-country,” in BundaMsTi, XX, 13. The original 
name in this passage is Gopestan,a reasonable 
Pazand reading of the Pahlavi word kofistdn, 
“ hill-country,” but a very unlikely reading of 
GSrjistdyi. The adoption of this doubtful emenda- 
tion is to be regretted, as it is hardly requisite for 
the identification proposed. 

An instance of the second practical difficulty 
occurs with regard to the title S p i t a m a, usually 
applied to Zarathushtra, and which it is 
safest to leave untranslated, as Darmesteter gene- 
rally does ; but he evidently considers it a mere 
epithet, and translates it by "holy” in Vend. II, 
42. This is a departure from tradition, for this 
title is always expi’essed by the patronymical form 
S^itdmdn, “the Spitaman,” in Pahlavi, and is 
supposed to refer to an ancestor of Zarathushtra in 
the ninth generation, whose name was S p i t a ra a 
according to a genealogy given in several Pahlavi 
works. If the title Spitama be a mere epithet, 
and not a family name, it is very singular that it 
should be applied, in the Avesta, only to Zara- 
thushtra and two or three of his relations, male and 
female. As Darmesteter, however, considers 
Zarathushtra merely as a mythological being, 
void of historical (reality, he can hardly admit the 
reality of his ancestry, without weakening the 
arguments in favour of his mythological origin. 

In a very able introduction the translator first 
treats of the discovery of the Avesta, dwelling 
specially upon the details of the old dispute as to 
its authenticity, already referred to. He then 
deals with its interpretation, merely alluding 
to the labours of the generation of Avesta scholars 
now passing away, without describing them. But 
ho dwells longer upon the formation of the Avesta 
and the origin of the religion it teaches, before 
concluding with a brief and appropriate analysis 
of the contents of the Vendidad. 

His view of the origin of the Avesta religion 
rejects the hypothesis of former scholars that it 
was a reform of the old Indo-Iranian faith, arising 
at a time when the latter was lapsing into a more 
materialistic system of idolatry, and indicative of 
an ancient schism which led eventually to the 
widely divergent principles of Zoroastrianism and 
Hinduism. In place of this hypothesis he 
supposes that these two religions are merely two 
separate developments of Indo-Iranianism, not 
originating in any schism, but in the gradual 
effect of different circumstances upon dissimilar 
minds. And, as this supposition is inconsistent 
with the idea of the Avesta religion originating in 
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the personal influence of any individual reformer, 
he dispenses with the historical reality of Zara- 
thushtra, and converts hirti into a more mytho- 
logical conception, a view which has also been 
advocated by Professor Kern. 

The essential difference between this hypothesis 
and the old one does not lie in the idea of develop- 
ment, which is an indispensable element in the 
history of every religious system, but in the rejec- 
tion of all idea of a schism or sudden reform. No 
doubt the advocates of the schism hypothesis have 
been inclined to lay rather too much stress on the 
arguments in its favour, and have put aside all 
difficulties for future elucidation ; but it may well 
be questioned whether the new hypothesis is not 
being discussed in the same one-sided manner. 
It is difficult for a cautious reader to peruse 
Darmesteter’s arguments, especially as more fully 
detailed in his previous work Ormazd et Ahriman 
(Paris, 1877), without an uneasy feeling that the 
same amount of learning and ingenuity could 
easily find much to say, both for the reformation 
hypothesis, and for the historical reality of Z a r a- 
thushtra himself, apart from the uirhistorical 
legends which have gathered about his memory. 
Until some such well-considered attempt be made 
to defend the old hypothesis, it will be safest for 
most readers to suspend their judgment about 
matters so diflicult to prove. In the meantime 
they will find much of novelty and interest in this 
new translation of the Vendidad, which may be 
accepted with far greater confidence than mere 
speculative theories. 

E. W. West. 


Das altittdische Neu-und Vollmondsopfeb in seinee 

EINFACHSTEN Fouii ; von A. Hillebrandt, Dr. Ph. 8vo. 

pp. xvii, 199. Jona, 1880. 

Dr. Hillebrandt is already favourably known to 
Sanskritists by his Essays on Yedio mythology : 
he now has taken up a new line — the elucidation 
of the sacrifices of the Yedic religion, and with 
no less success ; in fact, this work constitutes (as 
Germans would say) a new epoch in Sanskrit 
studies in Europe. 

The existence of sutras treating of the sacrifices 

'■ Prof. Weber, in his Indische Studien, vols. X, and 
XIII, also gave a useful general view of the various kinds 
of Vaidik sacrifices. — E. 

® We mention a few slips noticed during a superficial 
perusal of the book. The form vrinate is twice (pp. 17, 90) 
translated by ‘ he chooses,’ instead of by ‘ they choose.’ In 
the formula ahe daidhishnvya,, ud atas tisMMnyasya. 
sadane stda, yo 'srmt pdkatarah (Kfity. II., 1, 22) Dr. H. 
separates tishthdni-Mya and translates (pp. 17, 91) “ 0 Ahi 
daidhuhavya [ahe is taken as an interjection by the St. 
Petersburg Diet.] I wiU step up (or get up) from here ; sit 
down on the seat of him who is sillier than we ! ” Should we 
not rather separate UsMha.anytitya ; “ 0. D., get up from 
here and sit down on the seat of some one else who is less 
wise than we !” — Atp. 33 for ‘ atra-winning,’ read ‘ kshatra- 
winning’ and add ‘ kinsman- winning (sajdfawmi).’— P. 38 


had long been known, but it was only about ‘25 
years ago that Prof. A. Weber^ first made possible 
the study of one of these works by his Splendid 
edition of that which passes under the name of 
Katyayaua ^raitta Suira. Much, however, neces- 
sarily remained obscure in the details of the rites, 
and it was not till the lateProf.M.Haug got some of 
the sacrifices performed in his presence at Poona, 
and that he printed some of the information thus 
gained in the notes to his translation of thoAifinvu/o 
Brdlmana, that further progress was possible. 
But Haug did not anywhere give a full descrip- 
tion of any of the numerous Vedic sacrifices, ho 
merely elucidated some obscure points, and Prof. 
Thibaut’s excellent labours refer to the construc- 
tion of altars ; thus, the present work is, strictly 
speaking, the first of its kind. 

Dr. Hillebrandt has based his work on MSS. 
of the different Sraula eutrasm well as of Prayogus, 
and for these he has had recourse to the India- 
Office and Munich Libraries. 

The body of the work consists of two parts : 
(I), introductory ceremonies, and (II). the details 
of the sacrifice. 

The fullest possible information on these matters 
is given; and any one could, with this book in 
hand, perform the rites of which it treats. Those 
rites are childish and silly, but are, unlike many 
of the hauta rites, quite unobjectionable in them- 
selves. We find here none of the detestable acts, 
which, e. g., forms part of the horse-sacrifice, and 
which are such an appalling feature of the Yedic 
religious system, to which even human sacrifices 
were well-known. 

To understand the past of India, it is necessary 
to understand these complicated rites, and it is to 
be hoped that the learned author will aid students 
by treatises on one or two more of the more impor- 
tant sacrifices. Such labours will bo valuable in 
many ways, and will, e. g., help us to understand 
much in the Vedas which, as they now exist, are 
entirely arranged for sacrificial purposes. 

Dr. Hillebrandt is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing discovered not only a new line of research, 
but also on having, adequately, occupied it.* 
^ A. B. 

for “ he gives it (the veoEa) the shape of a plaited basket 
(mfifa),” translate “ he makes it by plaiting in the same 
way as basket-work {mdta)." — P. 40 for “ on the conclusion 
of this mantra the Agnidhra pours out,” translate ‘ the A. 
pours out the water so as to finish with the conclusion of 
the mantra.’ — P. 43, instead of ‘ do not split ! do not break 
down!’ (ma bher md saihvikshAk ! Vfij 8. I. 23) translate : 
‘ do not be afraid ! do not shrink I’ — nishtapta is not 
‘ niedergehrannt’ (burnt down) hut ‘burnt out’ (p. B7). 
Before ‘ alle Schatze enthaltende’ (p. 93) devuymam has 
been left out. At p. 126 bhaksha is translated by ‘ Geuosso 
(companion)’ : should it not he ‘ Genuss tdelight in food)’ ? 
and at the same page brahmadevakritani, which Dr. H. 
does not know now to explain, should he separated 
brahma devakritam, see Rigv. VII, 97, 3 : Taitt. S. II. 
6,7,4.-E. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.R.A.S. 

(Continued from p. 135.) 


No. LXXX. 

T he present inscription is from the original 
plates, which belong to ‘ Nawaji Walad 
Ukhaji Jiri’ of Pimpalner in the Pimpalner 
TAlukii of the Khandes District. They were 
produced by him before the authorities to sub- 
stantiate his claim to a Path’s Watan ! 

The plates are five in number ; the size of 
them is somewhat irregular, the largest being 
about 8j'' long by 3|" broad. Here and there 
the edges are slightly raised, as if to protect the 
writing ; but this is probably accidental, and 
owing to the thinness of the plates and their 
consequent liability to be bent up. The plates 
themselves weigh 1 lb. 10^ oz. ; and the two 
rings and the seal, 7^ oz. The ring on which 
they are strung is a plain copper ring about 
thick and 2|" in diameter ; it had been 
cut before the grant came into my hands. On 
this ring there fits vei’y tightly another ring 
about I" thick and in diameter ; the seal on 
this smaller ring is circular, about two inches 
in diameter, and has, in high relief on a counter- 
sunk surface, — a standing figure of the god 
Hanuman, facing to the proper right, and 
balancing a peak ofthe mountain Gandhamadana, 
on his loft arm ; in the lower part, behind him, 
a chakra ; and in front of him, a sword or lamp- 
stand, with a saM/c/ici-shell below it. 

The writing is very thin and shallow, and 
the component parts of the letters ai’e frequently 
very much detached ; it is, therefore, occasionally 
very difficult to decipher it with certainty. On 
the whole, however, it is fairly well preserved 
and is legible enough. On the second side of 
the third plate there is the figure 3, between the 
edge of the plate and the ring-hole ; the other 
plates are not numbered. The ring-holes were 
made after the inscription was engraved, as 
some of the letters have been destroyed in mak- 
ing them. It was probably intended originally 
to make these holes at the top and bottom of 
each plate in succession, instead of at the sides ; 
for, here and there, there are blank spaces in 
the writing, which can only have been left wuth 
this object. 

The inscription purports to record that, in 
Saka 310 (a.d. 388-9), the king Satyasraya 


bestowed the village of Pippalanagara 
upon NagasvAmidikshita and other BrAhmans. 

With the exception that Satyasraya i.s 
said to be of the lineage of the god Vishnu and 
to belong to those who were of the MAnavya 
gotra, there is nothing in this inscription to 
specify precisely who he was. But there can be 
no doubt that the person intended is the West- 
ern Ohalukya king Satyasraya I, or 
P u 1 i k A s i II, and that the word omitted in 
line 8 after pavitrilcrita-sirasdih was Chalukyd- 
ndm, followed by some such expression as 
anvaye Jcitah, or hnlam^alahiharislirmh. 

The grant is of course a forgery, for the 
following reasons : — 1, If it Is admitted that 
the king intended is P u 1 i k e s i II, the date 
given is earlier by more than two hundred years 
than his real date. — 2, Whether this be admit- 
ted or not, it cannot be disputed that this grant 
purports to be a C h a 1 u k y a grant ; and no 
member of that dynasty, anterior to Pulik^si 
II, had the title of S a ty a b r ay a. — 3, The 
characters are so totally unlike in detail those 
of the Western Ohalukya alphabet or of the 
Old-Canarese alphabet,, that I cannot place 
them, even as a corrupt specimen, in the same 
class with either of those two alphabets. I am 
not quite certain how to classify them ; but 
I am inclined to concur in an opinion express- 
ed to me by Mr. Vehkat Range Katti, that they 
are a medioeval form of some BeiigAli alphabet, 
which must have been derived originally from 
the same source as the Ohalukya alphabet. — 
4, In all the early inscriptions which follow the 
regular established style, the date comes, at the 
end of the genealogy and immediately after the 
words introducing the details of the grant, and 
is expressed by °sateshu Saka-varslmhv-atMslnt . 
There are a few special exceptions to the use of 
these particular words, which it is not necessai’y 
to give here. But the earliest instance in which 
the date is expressed by Saka-nripa-kdl-dtUa- 
samvatsara-sata, (as is here the case, in the first 
line) ; or by Saka-nripa-kdl-aiita-sauwatsara, 
(the word sata being omitted as superfluous), 
are respectively the R a s h t r a k u t a tablet at 
NandwAdige dated Saka 722, and the Rash- 
t r a k u t a grant ofGovinda III. dated Saka 
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726, both of which I have had occasion to notice 
for another purpose at Indian Antiquary, Voh 
VII, p. 210. — 5, Though the text runs in 
line 2 as if the month, the bright or dark fort- 
night, the lunar tithi, and the day of the week, 
were specified, yet these details are not men- 
tioned, but only the year is given. — 6, The 
figure 3, as given on the third plate, is not 
made np of three lines one above the other, 
as it would be if it were a genuine early 
numeral ; but it is the modern form of 3, which 
cannot have been introduced earliest than the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.d. — 7, None, of 
the Chalukya grants repeat the king’s name 
at the end, by way of a signature, as is done in 


the last lino of this grant.— 8, The emblems 
on the seal are not the Chalukya ^mblems, 
and they occur on the seal of no Chalukya 
grant.— And finally, 9,' No early grant that I 
know of has, as this grant has, the seal sliding 
by a small ring of its own on the large ring on 
which the plates are strung. The only other 
instances of this known to me are some compara- 
tively very modern Vijayanagara grants in Sir 
. Walter Elliot’s possession. In all the early 
gi-ants, of whatever dynasty, “ these seals,” as 
Dr. Burnell writesh “are cast on the ring 
by which the plates are held together, and 
which thus has the form of a huge signet 
ring.” 


Transcription. 

First plate. 

[^] Svasti Saka-nripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sateshu tn(tri)8hu daS-6ttai6 

[*] 8hv=asya[ih*] samvatsara-masa-paksha-divasa-purvvayan®=tithau paramabha- 

[ * ] ttaraka-maharaJ-Adhiraja-paraffiesvara-Vishnuva[iii*]s6dbhava-pa- 

[*] [rama®]bhagavata-paramabrahmaiiya(ny6) Man avya-sagotranaxh 

[®] Matri’-ganadhishthitana[ih*] | Sahanaka-samara-8ama(ma)rji- 

[®] ta-ya86®-rasi-samriddhana[Th*] | rajasuy-asv amedha-paundari- 

[ ’ ] ka-hahusuvarnna-vajapAy-adi-mahakratu-maun-ava- 

Second plat 0 ; first side. 

[ ® J bhritha-pavitri(tri)krita-sira'sam® || Nriga-Nahusha-Di. 

[ ® ] lipa-Sagara-Bhagirath-adi-chirantana-bhubhrich-chari- 
[‘°] t-a®nukriti-prakamt-Asesha-visva[ih*]bhara-bhar-6dvahana- 

[^’■] sa‘°marthah |J Ten=asAratarAm vilokya sakalAih saihsA- 

['*] ra-chakra-sthitiih .| jamtu(tu)naih kari-karnua-tala-chapal^(la)m=a(A)- 

lA(l6)ka(kya) bhakshy-ayushaih [ sfiktani gru(8ru)ti-saihbhavAni 


Second plate ; second side. 

[^*] cha vachaih8y=Akarna(rnya) , loka^^-dvaye | dharmine dAna-pha- 

[‘®] la[Th*] cha sa8vatam=>ih=Aty=6(e)vam krito nischayah |1 YathA kada- 
[^®] li-prakanda-vad=a-sAra^ sa[m*]sarah 1 Barit-tlr-a(a)va8thita-tara(ru)- 

['’] [dha*®]rmmAni sarirani | kusuma-ramanlyani yauva- 

['*] nAni \ tadit-taralAh sampadah(dah) | daihd(d)-6(A)hata-bhujamga- 

[^®] bhaingi-kutilah khalu vidhi-vyapArah(rah) || Tatha cha |1 


* Snuth-Indian Falatography, Second Edition, p. 107. 

- The m&sa, palsha, divasa, and tithi, however, are not 
specified. 

* These two letters, rcuna,, were completely cut out in 
making the ring-hole. 

* Here, and in some other places, the Anusvlra is a 
clearly made circle. In sirasSMi, 1. 8, and other places, it 
is denoted Bometimes hy a round dot, and sometimes by an 
elongated dot. 

* The upper parts of these two letters, mdiH, were cut 
out in makmg the ring-hole. 

® These plates have alpo been examined by Pandit Bha- 
raw&nlM Indraji. His reading here is SahdMka-samara- 
bh Amdvdpta.i/aM ! but he only suggests the' letters vdpto 
as ‘ probable’, the passage being very indistinct. I think 
the original really has samdrjita, for saraarjita, though 


the word is not a common one. 

’ A blank space, equal to three letters, intervenes be- 
tween ra and sdih. 

“ The context is imperfect, through the omission of the 
name of the dynasty. We must supply Chaluk-ydndiii, 
followed by anvayS jdtah, or liulam=->laihkarish'Mih, or 
some such expression, — or vaiUiS sambhdtah, as the Pandit 
suggests, 

“ The lower part of this letter, td, was cut out in making 
the ring-hole. 

The upper part of this letter, sa, was cut out at the 
same time. 

A blank space, equal to two letters, intervenes between 
ka and dva. 

This letter, dha, was almost entirely out out in making 
the ring-hole. ' 
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Third plate ; first side. 

biittnali-tula-vipiika^’-kalpah paramartha-vi- 

[“] rasa[h*] pra(pn)ti-dhai’me(rmali) || ^Ivaih sarvvam=am(blii)samakalayya | 


[®“j nia^*haraj-adhirAja-8rimat-Satyasrayad5v'ah 
h-ai^®va samanta-vishayapatikan^astu 

P*] Ayasa-sa[ta*]-labdhasya praaebhy6=-pi 

[*“] r-ek=aiva vittasya danam==anya 


vidita[m*] 
gari(ri)yasali 
vipattayah j| 

Third plate ; second side. 

[^*] nija-bhuj-Arjitam cbatu^*r-{ighata(t.a)-visuddham 

[*’] jaii-adi-shat-karma-nirata[y=a*]gnihQra(tra)-charu-pur6dris-ati- 
[**] thi-piljaya veda-vAdaoiga-pfiragaya 

[**] Valabhi-mabasfchane mabajanena 


sat vara (i-am^a ) - 
yatha j 

I gati- 

Ato maya 


)»"] th()(rth6) 
jan5na 


labdhah | t5na 

An*®ucha‘®ii- anvayena d vij atina 


yajana-ya- 

Yajub-aakhine 
Brabm-a- 
mab- atman=atisayita-sarvva- 


Fourth plate ; first side. 

[**] Katyayana-gotraya Naga[sva*]rQi®°-diksbi(shi)ta || SrJdhara-di(dl)ksbi- 

[**J fc®. II Vamanasvami®^ || Narayana || Davarya(?) | (||) Qovi- 
[®*J ndaavamt || A(?)tA(tebhy6) DurayabhajyA-** j ** -Paydshni-samgataS 

[®®] s{l**rya-grabana-parvvani ( svaya[ifa*J padaa praksha- 

[®*] lya satilddakAna vidhina Pippala-nagararh ( 

[®’] a-cbarhdr-arka[iri’*] yavat=pratipridifca[m*] || Ma(ya)sy=iigbafcah | 

Fourth plate ; second side. 

[®*] Pdrv^atab Kapilakunda(?)-Bhlmada«saadhi“®(ndbi)-vami | Dakshinat6(tah) 

[**] Kattura-parvvatah || SAlulada-nadi | Sa(?)ksba(?)ra-da(va)^b [||*] Paichi- 
[*°] mato Gadi'lda*®-hra(?)dah(?) j Va(?)yalacbohhi(?)-sadhi8a(sandhis=cha ?) || Ufctarato 
[*^J Dha(?)®'cbbcba(chchha)vabha-parvvatah ( Japya(Pbya)kbedii-nadi(di) | Su(?)gahalH- 
[**] tadagarii || Tatb=asy=aiiyaje L6haiiagar'adi(di)ni sthana- 

[*®] na“®m sbad-virh(?)sata(ti) ( tath=agrahariiui chatur-A(a)siti prada- 

[‘‘J tau(tta)ni || Ato mad-vya(varh)syair=auyair=vvA pi-atipalaniyAni [||*] 


Fifth plate. 

[*®] MA(a)gAiixi-rAja-dAy6=shta-satain®® nlyu(?)®°pakanam matonyasAhi- 

[**j ya®‘ bala-mafchaaa-tA(?)pya(?) || Tatb=afcra bal-Ayataa:\(n6?) Vasantadityah tatb=A- j 
dha(dhi)krita-Vi(yi)rOsvarA(rab) pratipAlanAya |1 Vyasas=[ch]=At[i’]a ] V'i(yiih)dhy- 
Atav-i(vi)- 


A blaak apaco, equal to tvvo lettera, intervenes be- 
tween this ka and the A a. of kalptih. 

The lower part of this letter, ma, was cut out in 
making the ring-hole. 

The upper part of this letter, hat, was cut out at the 
same time. 

This letter, tu, was at first omitted, and then was 
inserted above the line j it is very small and faint. 

This letter, ya, was entirely cut out in making the 
ring-hole. 

The Pandit considers that the reading may be either 
Anyuch& or JhanyUchA. The first letter is so nondescript 
that it may be anything whatever. The second letter is 
certainly nU. The third syllable, cha, is a mistake for cM, 
if the first letter is a. 

A blank space, equal to two letters, intervenes be- 
tween oh& and n&. 

The Pandit reads N&gavtra, but I do not agree with 
him here. There is a blank space, apparently from a flaw 
in the copper, between yu and mi, where I supply and. 

The J?andit reads R&mSMSvAmi. 


** The yd is clear; but the upper part of the letter is 
partially effaced and is very doubtful. The Pandit reads 
DArdnadyA. 

This mark of punctuation is siiperfluous. 

Part of the s was cut ont in making the ring-hole. 

This letter, which I read as ndht for ndhi, is a very 
nondescript one. The Pandit suggests either Bhhnadi- 
sAmvtvAtith or N'iinndAsandhivAtali. 

The Pandit reads OaejAh, 

Part of this letter, dha, and perhaps the whole of 
another letter before it, was cut out in making the ring- 
hole. The Panditreads Pa (f) chchhavaZA-parvatah. 

This repetition of the letter nA is superfluous. 

““ A blauk space, equal to one letter, intervenes between 
tirii and ni. 

The Pandit reads ry)1, or rub But there is no r over 
the letter, and it certainly is not rvA. 

This word is unintelligible; hut I cannot suggest 
anything else. 

This mark of punctuation should be before tath=A-, 
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[**J sliv=a®®-t6yasu Bashka-kotara-vasinah ( Krishna- sarppa hi(?) jayante bhu- 

[•“*] [mi®"]-dau-apaharakah ] (|1) yatnad^raksha- 

Yndhishthi- 


["0] ra 1 mahi[m*] mahimatiirh sreshtha dana(nach=) sre(=chhr^)y6=nupalana[m*] || Likhi- 
[“^] tam=etari=maya sandhivigrahika-pa(?)ma®® . . .d*Divakara-sut6- 

na NiigesvarAi=eti |1 Sri-Satyasrayadevasya || 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 153.) 


No. XXYI.—Irdhi-Pdda. 

It is not uncommon in Sanskrit literature, 
especially when the lives and virtues of renowned 
sages or ascetics are recounted, to find it 
told of such personages that they could trans- 
port themselves from place to place in some 
mysterious magical way in a moment. That 
large section of Hindu literature which deals 
with magic and the occult arts, such as the 
Tantras, the Black Voda, Ac., too much neglect- 
ed by European scholars, often refers to this 
secret power. The Kalai-jndna system for 
example is copious on the subject.*' The 'vastly 
complicated scheme of Buddhist rites and asce- 
ticism holds forth this power as the crown 
and goal possibly arrived at by the continuous 
observance of prescribed ceremonies and an 
inflexibly followed course of moral action. 
The entrance to this course was through the 
rite called kasina, of which there were ten 
kinds,* consisting principally of modes of per- 
sisting in rigid unbroken meditation till the 
state called samcWii was attained. Samddhi 
is described as that which keeps the thoughts 
together, like the moisture which causes grains 
of sand to adhere and form a ball ; through 
this the illumination termed nimitta could be 
reached ; fourteen excessively complicated 
modes of exercising the ten kasinas with this 
end are specified, and after all had been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the power of Irdhi 
might be acquired, though not infallibly. Irdhi^ 
is a miraculous power distinguishing a Rabat, 
one who has passed the Four Paths, and will 

The lower part of this letter, shva, was cut out in 
making the riug.hole. 

This letter, mi, was entirely cut out at the same 

time. 

It is almost impossible to say what these eight letters 
are. The Pandit suggesta dvijinarh cha. The 

usual reading is sva-datt&ih ‘paradait&rh vd. 

One letter is altogether unintelligible here. The 
Panditreads °‘vigraMk-dm&tyina (?) Divkkara.°. 

* “ Flying through the air” is expressly enumerated 


at death attain Nirvana. Its special charac- 
teristic is the power of instant locomotion ahd 
flight through the air from place to place, 
hence it is called Irdhi-pada, i. e. the Divine 
Foot, on account of the assistance it renders to 
those possessing it. Both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist books, when alluding to this power, 
always speak of it as something familiar and 
well-known, Fah-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim 
to India in the 4th century, observes in a 
matter-of-course way as though it were nothing 
unusual that “Rahats continually fly,” and 
again, “ the men of that country frequently see 
persons come flying to the temple, (some rock- 
temple,) the religious men occupying the upper 
chambers are constantly on the wing.” — (Beal’s 
Travels of Fah Hian.) People to-day are stag- 
gered at the accounts of “mediums” floating 
oat of windows or being transported in a 
moment from one quarter of London to another, 
but flights of holy men flattering, like pigeons, 
about the high chamber-cells of rock-temples 
would make even a sturdy spiritualist pause. 
Cells high up on sheer rocky faces have pro.^ 
voked speculation as to how they were tenanted. 
Pah Hian’s statement may suggest some hint. 
The same pilgrim at Dardu in Northern India 
saw an image of wood, 94 feet high, represents 
ing Maitreya Bodhisattwa, “the Buddha that 
is yet to he,” to obtain the size and appearance 
of which a sculptor was “by the power of 
Irdhi,” three times transported up to the 
Tushita heaven, the Fourth Sphere, wherein rest 
all births yet to come ; a strange and weird idea ! 

amongst the wonderful acts which could be performed by 
means of dtidranA, or occult Indian charms. It was also 
one of the sorceries ascribed to Simon Magus. 

“ Sea Spence HardVs East. Monach. pp. 252 fFg. 

® “ IddM (or Irdhi), prosperity, power, majesty, super- 
natural power, miraculous faculty. There are 10 iddhis, 
such as the power of passing through the air, of taking 
any form, of creating or causing to appear anything 
required. Iddhi is the peculiar attribute of the Arahas." 
Prof. Childers’s Pali Dictionary. 
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Buddhist books describe the power of Inlhi^ 
as a miraculous energy of the purified will 
gradually prepared by the long and difficult 
processes previously nieutioued, as the potter 
gradually prepares and tempers his clay for 
any vessel he designs. Even after the exercise 
of all the JeaHLuas it was exceedingly difficult 
fo acquire, unless they had been also practised 
in former times. “To him who has not exer- 
cised kasina in former ages its accomplislimenfc 
is most difficult. Amongst those who have not 
so exercised it scarcely one out of a hundred 
or a thousand sueceodsih its acquisition. Eveii 
after accomplishing the exercises and attaining 
the Jimvito-illumination, it is most difficult to 
acquire the power of irdhi.”^ When at last 
reached, it could bo used by a simple energy 
of the will, as is thus explicitly set forth in the 
Milinda/jrasna, where Milinda, the king of 
Sagal, asks the great Buddhist sage Naga- 
sena® : — 

“ Can any one who has the fleshly body of a 
man pass instantly to other continents, or 
to the Uturukuru, or to the Dewa and Brahma- 
lokas ?” 

Ndgasma : “ It is possible for one who has 
a body composed of the four elements to visit 
the places you have named.” 

Milinda : “ In what way can this be done 1" 

Nugasma : “ Gan you, at your will, leap 
fi’om the ground, say, to the height of a span 
or a cubit 

Milinda : “ With ease I can leap eight cubits 
high.” 

Ndgasena : “ How do you do this ?” 

Milinda ; “ I determine to leap ; through this 
determination my body becomes as it were 
buoyant, and I rise from the ground.” 

Ndgasma : “ Just so the priest who has the 
power of Irdhi determines to go to such a place ; 
by the determination of his mind, his body be- 
comes as it were iraponderous, and he is enabled 
thereby to pass through the air.” 

Other ascetics possessed similar powers. Old 
Ibn Batuta of Fez, who travelled from Marocco 
to China in A. u. 1324-54, relates: “I was once in 
the presence of the Emperor of Hindustan where 
two Jogees wrapped up iu a cloak, with their 
heads covered (for they take out all their hair 

* The Bnddhist reforeuces to L’dlii are taken froin the 
works of tlie Kev. S. Beal and Spence Hardy. 

‘ Sp. Hardy, Eaut. Monach. p. 2G2. 

* Id. p. 285. 


with powder) carao in. The Emperor caressed 
them, and said, pointing to me, ‘This is a 
stranger: show him what he has never seen.’ 
They said, ‘We will.’ One of them then as- 
sumed the form of a cube, and arose from the 
earth, and in this {cuhic) shape he occupied 
a place in the air over our heads. I was so 
much astonished and terrified at this that I 
fainted and fell to the earth. The Emperor 
then ordered me some medicine, on tasting 
which I recovered and sat up, the cubic figure 
still remaining in the air, just as it had been.” 
(Lee’s Translation, p. 161.) Ibn Batfita, a 
learned and devout Moslem, would have had 
no object in inventing such an account, espe- 
cially when the power belonged to a hostile 
faith. These were Jogis, a class always dis- 
tinguished for magical power. Apollonius of 
Tyiina and his companion Damis, who took 
notes of his travels, affirm that at the Hill of 
the Wise Men,' they saw Brahmans who walked 
in the air, not to excite wonder, for they hated 
ostentation, but in imitation of, and in service 
to, the sun. (Philostratus, Vit Apol. Tyan, III. 
15.) 

But Moslem ascetism, no less than Hindu, 
is no stranger to this mystic faculty. Mu- 
hammad was caught up into Paradise ; and 
it is recorded by a contemporary of the famous 
Jelliilu’d-din,® the founder of the order of 
Whirling Dervishes, born a. d. 1207, that 
when a boy and playing with other children, 
when they proposed to jump from one house- 
top to another, he replied that such sport 
was only fit for cats, but that human beings, 
if they felt any power in their souls, ought 
to fly heavenwards with him. Saying so he 
disappeai’ed from their sight, and on their 
raising a lamentation he shortly re-appeared 
with the hue of his countenance changed and 
his eyes altered, and said, “ As 1 spoke I was 
suddenly taken up and shown the miracles of 
the upper world, but when your wailings 
ascended I was again deposited here.” The 
whirling dance of the ecstatic Dervish is an 
inferior sort of Irdhi, strong enough to burst 
the bounds of sense and perception, but unable 
to dissolve the resistance of matter ; differences 
and degrees fade and expire, and the Universal 

’ ’Atto rrjs yr]9 (S TrrjXfLs Svo — two cubits from tbe 
ground, no great height, hut— ce n’est que le premier pouco 
qui coCite.— Priaulx’s A'pollonius, p. 35. 

“ See Indian Antnuary, vol. IV, p. 294. 
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Love becomes apparent as he whirls and sings 
the song of Sayyid Nimat-ullah of Kuhistan; — 

“ Spin the ball ! I reel, I burn, 

Nor head from foot can I discern. 

Nor my heart from love of mine, 

Nor the wine-cup from the wine. 

All my doing, all my leaving. 

Reaches not to my perceiving, 

I’m all-knowing, yet unknowing, 

Stand not, pause not, in my going ! 

Ask me not, as Muftis can. 

Still to ponder the Koran. 

Well I love the meaning sweet — 

I tread the book beneath my feet. 

Higher blaze and yet more high 
Till all differences die ! 

What are Moslems ? What are Giaours ? 

All are Love’s and all are ours. 

Firm to Heaven my bosom clings, 

Heedless of inferior things : 

Down on earth there underfoot 
What men chatter know I not.” 

It is not only in the Bast, however, that holy 
men and founders of religious orders have claim- 
ed to show that spiritual exaltation can dissolve 
the inertia and resistance of matter. The 
annals of the Roman Catholic Church contain 
the evidence of eye-witnesses that SS. Philip 
Neri, Ignatius Loyola, Dominic, Teresa, and 
several others, when in prayer and ecstatic 
adoration, were at times lifted up from the 
ground and suspended in air without support 
for longer or shorter periods. Protestants at 
once laugh such accounts to scorn, or satisfy 
themselves with suggesting explanations more 
or less ingenious, but others declare that there 
is the same evidence for them as that which is 
ordinarily held sufficient for occurrences in the 
lives of historical personages generally.® This 
irdlii power, on which wo have been dis- 
coursing, is not confined to the civilized nations 
of the East or West. Forms of it are reported to 
exist amongst widely separated barbarous tribes. 
The Abbe Movillot affirms of the Esquimaux 
in Greenland that their angdJeoks, or priests, 
sometimes rise from the ground and pass 
through the roofs above them. Similar powers 
are reported of the Tohunga, or New Zealand 
priests, and said to exist in the Sandwich Islands 
and amongst the natives in Australia. I have ' 

• One of the lately recovered fragments of the apocryphal 
• Gospel according to the Uebrews runs, “just now my 


also heard of forms of it in South Canara. What 
is to he thought of this strange belief so contrary 
to the laws of inertia and gravity, and scienti- 
fically so incomprehensible and, abstractedly, 
impossible, but which is yet said to have 
prevailed so widely in countries far separated 
in space and time ? The only reply can bo 
that people have related what they believed to bo 
facts. Even now in this most practical and scep- 
tical age, in London, Pai’is, and New York, men 
have been startled to hear in spiritualist circles 
assertioDs of “ levitation,” or an <V(?/a'-power, by 
which certain persons are floated up to ceilings, 
or even transported instantaneously from one 
room to another in a distant quarter of the town. 
Persons who assert they have witnessed such 
things are pelted with outcries of ‘ trickery,’ 
‘imposture,’ ‘incapacity to observe,’ victims of 
‘ unconscious cerebration,’ and the like, and 
leaders of science and people of enlightened 
minds do not conceal their contempt. Into 
this contest we do not desire to enter. 

In connection with the foregoing subject a 
few closing remarks may perhaps be ventured 
here. Immense advances have been made in 
the study and knowledge of ancient and 
modern Hindu literature. We know more of 
the mythologies, religions, histories, genealo- 
gies, arts, and architecture of India than the 
natives themselves. Languages long obsolete, 
and inscriptions graven in forgotten characters, 
have been unlocked. But there is one wide 
region of Hindu thought and literature in 
which we have hardly set foot, and that is 
their astrological and occult sciences and rites. 
We complain that we are out of sympathy with 
the Hindu mind, that we know it only officially 
and externally, and cannot reach the inner life 
and thought of the people. One reason is 
the supercilious contempt with which the 
English, more than others, regard that astro- 
logical and mystical lore before which the 
entire native mind, throughout the length 
and breadth of India, crouches in absolute 
subjection. The educated official, versed in 
Mill and Macaulay, no less than the simple 
ryot; but the former whilst perhaps discuss- 
ing questions of European science and philo- 
sophy with his English Master, will never 
allude to those beliefs and practices by which 

mother the Holy Spirit took me by one of my hairs and 
bore me up oa to the great mountain Tabor.” 
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his daily life is regulated, for ho instinctively 
feels that he would meet with nothing but 
derision for such follies and absurdities. None 
the less his everyday eoiuluct and domestic 
concerns are directed by the astrological Brah- 
man, without whose permission he dares take 
no step or undertake anything of moment. 
It is unfortunate that the prepossessions of 
Englishmen in general so completely deter 
them from seeking any acquaintance with the 
occult sciences and customs of the Hindus, 


for in them rests one of the keys which unlock 
the popular mind and disclose its controlling 
influences. These are so despotic, varied, and 
intricate, so entwined with every act and 
relation of life, that some adequate knowledge 
of and insight into them are most needful alike 
for legislators and administrators, teachers 
and missionaries, who too often work in the 
dark without suspecting the hidden cause of 
much of their difficulties and want of suc- 
cess.^° 


THE EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS OP BUDDHISM. 
BY REV. S. BEAL, B.A. 


One of the most interesting but intricate 1 
questions that can occupy the attention of the 
Buddhist student is the history of the eighteen 
sects into which the Buddhist Church was at 
an early date separated. A clear account of 
the causes that led to the scliisms and the 
several tenets held by the separatists was, in 
the opinion of the late Mr. Speiu'e Hard}', one 
of the great desiderata in the history of this 
religion. Tho Chineso and Tibetan books 
contain much valuable iid'ormation on these 
poiids. Among' other woi'ks m tlio northern 
copy of the Tripitahi, common in tho monas- 
teries of China and Japan, is one wbicli con- 
tains ibrcc translalii)HS from Sanskrit of the 
treatise, written by Vasiimitra, on tho 
eighteen schools. This V a s u ui i t r was one 
of tho Buddhist patriarchs who lived probably 
about the time of Kani shka, that is, as far 
as w'e know at present rvith any certainty, about 
i'2 B. c.° His aim was evidently to i-econcilo 
the dillcroiu;es that existed iu traditions, cus- 
toms, and acknowledged scriptures; and it was 
probably iiiider his auspices, or by bis iidluenco, 
that tho (ircat Council was held that re- 
arranged and I'cviscd the Buddhist Canon as 
it is known in tlie North. There are three 
translations of this treatise into Chinese the 
first is .anonyraons, and is most obscure. The 
second is by Chin-ti, of the Tsin dynasty. The 
third is by Iliwen Thsang, of the Tang dynas- 
ty. It would he rash to attempt a translation 


of these tracts into English without aid or 
direction — nor would the present writer have 
undertaken such a task — but, unfortunately, 
there is a parallel translation from the Tibe- 
tan in Vassiliefs History of Buddhism 
Supplement, p. 2'22). This translation by the 
learned writer named above was prepared after 
careful comparison of the Tibetan text with 
the three Chinese versions. The result is no 
doubt an accurate, though most obscure, repro- 
duction of the work by Vasumitra. It may 
porliaps be useful to attempt an independent 
version of the three Chinese translations. Not 
that we can hope to render all plain, but with 
the purpose of inducing scholars in China to 
look into this matter, and endeavour to throw 
some light on the subject by comparing these 
traiLslutions and working independently in the 
production of othei’s. The matter may appear of 
httle cou.sequence to some, and needless labour 
to others, but in the presence of facts, which are 
daily coming to our knowledge, it becomes 
almost the duty of those who are interested in 
the I’oligious develbpment of the Eastern mind, 
not only in India, hut in other countries more 
or less affected by Indian speculations, to search 
out the causes and the character of that deve- 
lopment, and so connect it with the religious 
movements wliich occurred elsewhere about the 
same time. We proceed to give part of the 
translation by tho anonymous Chinese wu-iter, 
and which stands first in the Buddhi.st Canon.’ 


I havr' ronson to tbiiiL tlint tho lato Prof. IT. H. 
Wilson, a f.'ho'.nr of profound learning, and also of groat 
canlion a'ld la'servo, hail 'jono doepi'r into theso subjoots 
than poi'lui])s any other European Urieutalist. 


* Jnd. Ant. vol. lY, p. 303. 

'“By some he is placed rather later.' — En. 1. A, 
^ This translation is denoted as C by Vassiliet. 
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An Accoun t of the Eighteen Principal Schools 
of Buddhism, from the original 'Treatise of 
Vasumitrn, translated into Chinese by 
three separate authors. 

1. A treatise on tlie eighteen schools (trans- 
1 ator’s name unknown) . 

In the 15th section of the latter volume of 
the work known as the Queries of Afanjusri 
(Maujuh'ipuriprichchhd), the subject being “The 
division into schools.” [It is thus written :] 
At this time M a n j u s r i questioned Buddlia 
thus : “ World-honoured ! Explain, I pray you, 
what will he the diiforent schools into wliich 
your followers will he separated in the future 
after your Nirvana, and from what original 
division these schools will be formed ?” 

Buddha answered Manjusri thus : “ There 
will be twelve schools among my follower'^ 
hereafter, in which (the separate interpretation 
of) my law will be preserv'ed in the world. 
These schools will be the repositories of the 
diversified fruits of my Scriptures {pitahas). 
without priority or inferiority— just as the taste 
of sea- water is everywhere the same — or as the 
twelve sons of one man all honest and true, so 
will be the exposition of my doctrine advocated 
by these schools. Manjuriu ! the two original 
germs of these separate schools will be found 
in the rendering of my doctrine by the M a h a- 
y a n a and the Praj naparamitii systems. 
The Sravakas, Pratyeka Buddhas, and different 
Buddhas {i.e., the doctrine which teaches these 
three degrees of religious advancement) will 
come from the PrajSaparamita. Manjusri ! as 
earth, water, fire, wind and space compose the 
material and visible universe, so the Mahayana 
and the Prajnapfiramita compose the material 
of the system in which these different degrees 
of Sravakas, Pratyeka-Buddhas, and Buddhas 
are entertained.” 

Manjuri’i asked Buddha this question; 


“ World-lionoured ! and by what names will 
these schools bo known?” 

Buddha replied : “ The two schools first 

formed will be ‘ the M a h a s a rii g h i k a s* and 
the Pi-ir“ (Sthaviras). Within a hundred years 
after my Nirvana a school wull be formed called 
‘ Yeb-wu-in’® [Ekabhyohririkhas (Bnrnouf, tom. 
I,p. 357), or Ekavyavabarikiis (according to Vas- 
siliofs ItuihJhisn), p, 227, n.)]. Again, within a 
hundred years from the formation of this school, 
another will be formed called‘Ko-kiu-li’ ’[Kukku- 
likas]. Within a hundred years from this another 
school will arise called To- man® (Briliusrutiyas). 
Within a hundred years from this there will be 
another school formed, called ‘ Che-tai-ho’® 
[Chaitiyavfidas] . Within another hundred years 
a school will arise called ‘ Eastern Mountain’*® 
[Purvasailiis] . Within a hundred years another 
school will arise from this called ‘ Northern 
Mountain’** [Uttarasaibls]. These seven schools 
come from the M a h a s a rii g h i k a s, and in- 
cluding the oi'iginal Saihgha, or congregation, 
they are classified as eight scliools. 

“ From the Sthaviras -were formed eleven 
schools. Within a hundred years from the 
origin of the above school, there arose another, 
called ‘Yeh-tsai-wu-in’*® (Sarviistivadas). With- 
in a hundred years from this school proceeded 
another, called ‘ Yun-shan’*® (Haimavatas). 
Within a hundred years from this school another 
will arise, called ‘V atsiputriyas’** (sons of 
the calf). Within a hundred years after this 
another school called ‘ D h a r m o 1 1 a r i y a s.’*® 
Within a hvindrcd years from this another called 
‘B had r a y a n 1 y a 8.’*° Within a hundred 
years from this school will come another called 
‘ Yih-tsai-sho-kwei’*’ (Sammatiyas), Witliin a 
hundred years another school will arise from tl lis, 
called ‘ Jing-shan’*® (Jungle-hill, i.e., Shan- 
nagarika). Within a hundred years after this 
arose another school called ‘ Tai-pnh-ho-ki’*® 


* Tills word means tlie great congregation, composed o 
young and old alike, the same as the school of “ variou 
and miscellaneous Moral Rules..”— [Ch. Ed.] 

* This word means the congregation of old men only, i 
is theyame as that which acknowledges the authority of th 

Criminal) Vinayii only, 

® So called because they agreed in the main with th 
Mahfisaughikas, — [Ch. Ed,] 

’ From the name of the master who formed it. — [Ch. Ed. 

* So called from the “/awews wisdom” ofitsfoundei 
— [Ch. Ed.] 

” So called from the locality in which the founder livec 
So called from the locality in which the founder hvec 
" Likewise from the abode of the founder. 

So called because the founder of the school held th 


positive existence of all things in the three worlds. — 
[Oh. Ed.] 

So called from the abode of the founder. 

“ From the name of the founder. 

Prom the name of the founder. 

Prom the name of the founder. 

So called from the great esteem in which the master 
was hold among men. 

So called from the character of the place where the 
founder lived. The name in Sanskrit however mciins 
“ o^six towns,” and so in Tibetan ; see Vassilief, p. 231. — 


So called because the founder of this school was, 
when a child, cast into a well by his mother, and when his 
father sent to recover his body he was found uninjured. 
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(MahisAsakas). Within a hundred years from 
this arose the school called ‘ Fan’*" (Dharma- 
guptas). Within a hundred years another 
school arose called ‘ Ka-hi-pi”^^ (Kilsyaplyas). 
Within a hundred years from this another 
school arose named ‘ Sieon-to-lo-ku’^“ (Sainknn- 
tikiis or Sautfiintikus). The above are the 
eleven schools derived from the S t h a v i r a s, 
and including their mother-school, comprise 
twelve distinct branches.” 

Buddha spoke the following ijdthas : — 

“ The school of the Mahasathghikas 
Will divide into seven parts, 

The Sthaviras into eleven, 

This is what we term the twelve schools,^® 

The eighteen including the two original, 

All these will arise from the Mahayiina, 

Which admits of neitlier ailirination or contra- 
diction. 

Now I say that in future time will appear, 

The miscellaneous writings of the Master Knma- 
rajiva 

After the cessation (nirvdna) of the true Law, 
Just one hundred years ; 

And by these various productions 

The true Law will be gradually destroyed, 

Everyone forming his own views. 

Founding their opinions on heterodox sects. 
Despising that which ought to be IionDurod. 

A rebellions and discontented tone will arise 
Hut now tlto S'lfra^ alone are the ground 
(Jn which to build the doctrine (d‘ Buddha, 
Relying on the former truth, s. 

Hooking a foundation on this solid basis. 

Is like in the multitude of sand particles 
Seeking for the true gold. 

'riuis have I heard former sagc's, 

Who appear like suns among num.” 

“One hundred and si.xieen years alter the 
of Buddhii {hi a) city called ‘ l-ta-fuh,’ 
(/for Ptt, therefore e([uivalcnt to Pa-ta-fuh, 
Pritalii^utra) then' shall be a king called 
‘ A-yu’ (,\s;)ka) vvdiosball gather (as in a s(ju<ire) 
the whole of Jambudwipti as his empire. In 
his time the division of the great congregatif)n 
into schools sludl begin. There shall arise a 
Bhikshu called ‘ Ncng’ (able), and another called 
‘ Yin-un’ (Nidana), and another called ‘ To-man’ 
( Bahusrutiya ?) — theseshall assert the necessity 

The founder’s name, 
foiiiidor’s mime. 

Ttr fouiulor restoJ Uis dediu'tiona on tbe bulriia. 


of teaching five propositions as a basis for 
religious instruction. The five points are 
the.se ; — 

Profit and increase from others. 

Ignorance. 

Doubt. 

W ords according to the religious formula. 

To obtain reason. 

“ It was from a consideration of these ques- 
tions that the first two schools arose, to wit, 
the M a h a s a ih g h i k a s and the S t h a- 

A 24 

V ira a. 

“ In the middle of the century {followirnj) 
the Mahasariighikiis other schools arose as 
follows; — ^'1) ‘ Yih-shwo’ [Ekavyavaharikas], 

(2) ‘ Chu-shai-kan-shwo’ [Lokottaravadins], 

(3) ‘ Kiu-ku’ [dokulikas or Kukkutikas]. 
Again,iu the middle of a century or so after the 
Mahis.lihghikas will originate other schools, 
called ‘ Shi-chi-lun.’*' 

“ Again, in the middle of the two hundred 
years, the heretical followers of the Maha- 
d e V a, taking on themselves the vows of religi- 
ous ascetics, fixed their abode in Mount Chaitiya. 
Again, from the Mahas'imghikas arose three 
other schools, viz. Che-tika, ‘ Huh-pi-lo’ (Apara), 
and Uttarasaila. Thus from the Mahasamghika 
arose nine schools, viz. (1) MahAsaifaghikas, (2) 
Ekavyavaharika, (3) Lokottaravadin, (4) Goku- 
llka, (5) Bahusrutiya, (6) Shi-chi, (7) Yan-ka, 
(8) Ho-lo, (9) Uttarasaila. 

“ In the middle of the three hundred years 
from the Stliavira school, arose from coiiTro- 
versies connected with the Canon of tlie 
Aul( iiUianiia, diffci’6nt schools, as fidluws : (i) 
S a r V a s ti V a d i n, also called lletuvada, (“ ) 
Haimavatas. In the middle of the three hundred 
years again there arose another school called 
V a t s i p u t r 1 y a s, from this school sprang 
another, called Dharmagupt a (or Dharnmt- 
tarlyas), another called B h a d r A y a n i y a s, 
and again, another called Mi-li (where h is evi- 
dently a mistake for ti), otherwise named Han- 
mi-ti (Sammatiyas), another school called tin- 
school of the six cities (Shannagarika.s). Again, 
in the three hundreth year, the Sarvastivadins 
produced another school, viz., Ma h i s a s a k a .s, 
from which sprang the D h a r m a g u p r a s (so 
called from theMa.ster of the school, whose name 

=5 That, is the tivelvc schools that sprang froiii the Jla- 
UAstluivirus. In Chinese, “high-seat.” 

I cannot explain this title at present.— S. B. 
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wa.s In-chi-lin).“® Again, in this three liundredtli 
year, another sehool sprang from the Sarvasti- 
viidins, called Yan-li-sha (Varsha), likewise 
named. K a s y a p i y as. In the four hundredth 
year from the Sarvastavadins sprang another 
school called Seng-kai-lin-to (Saihkranti), so 
called from the name of its founder Yeon-to-lo 
(Uttara), this school was also known as 
S a u t r a n t i k a. 

Thus, from the school of the M a h a s th a- 
viras branched off twelve schools, viz. (1) 
M a h a s t h a V i r a s, (2) H a i m a v a t a s, (3) 
S a r V a s t i V a d i n s, (4) V ats i pn t r i y a s, (5) 
D h a r m o 1 1 ar iy a s, (6) Bhad r a yan i y a s, 
(7) Sammatiyas, (8) The school of six 
Cities, (9) M ah i s a s ikas, (10) Dharma- 
gnptas, (11) Kasyapiyas; (12) Sau- 
t rant ikas.” 

We will now proceed to speak of the distin- 
guishing tents of these various schools, both to 
their radical differences and also those held“' 
in common. 


The following schools, Mahasaiiighikas, Eka- 
vyavilharikas, Lokottaras, Knkkutikas, hold the- 
views wc are about to mention. They all say that 
the traditions respecting the Buddhas having 
been born into the world (itfi men) are incoi'- 
reet — that the law is T a t h a g a t a, and the only- 
one in the world. They all say that the {system 
of religion Imoivn as) ‘ turning the Wheel of the 
Law ’ is at an end. They say that “ things exist,” 
“relationships exist,” “truth exists.” They 
say that Tathagata is infinitely extended, im- 
measurably glorious, eternal in duration, that 
to his power of recollection (nini, smriti), his 
power of faith {sruddhahala), his experience of 
joy, and his life, there is no end ; he sleeps not, 
he speaks, asks, reflects not ; they say that his 
existence is over one and uniform {one heart), 
that all things horn may obtain deliverance by- 
having his instruction, that in his essential 
existence (one heart, ekachitta) Tathagata com- 
prehends all subjects {laws) in a moment by his 
own wisdom. 


rOLKLORB IN THE PANJAB. 

NOTES COLLECTED BY Mbs. F. A. STEEL. WITH ANNOTATIONS BY LIEUT. E. C. TEMPLE, 

B.S.C., P.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 

{Continued from p. 282.) 

rind, lo ! out stepped the most beautiful little 


No. 6. — Folk- Tale. 

Baiugan Bddshuhzddi. — Princess Aubergine} 
Once upon a time there lived a poor Brah- 
man and his wife, so poor that they very often 
did not know where to turn for a meal. 

One day in the jangal he saw a Baingan 
plant. He dug it up, planted it by his cottago 
door, and watered it. It grew wonderfully, and 
l)y and bye bore one large baingan fruit. 

At last a day came when there was abso- 
lutely nothing in the house to eat. So the 
Brahman said — Wife, pick the baingan, and get 
it ready for dinner. Then the Brahmaui took 
a knife and cut the baingan fruit off : as she did 
Ko she thought she bear’d a sort of moan come 
from the tree. However she sat down, and 
began to peel the baingan, when she heard a 
tiny voice, say quite distinctly “Take care 
please ! oh do take care ! peel more gently, or 
the knife will ran into me.” The Brahmani 
was terribly perplexed, but she peeled as gently 
as she could, and when she got through the 

Vide Vassilief, p. 232 n. B. 

So I would translate “ Chung-kan.” 

Baingan BddsMJizMt — Prin- 
cess Aubergine. Baingan, also baigan and b^gun, and 


princess you ever saw. 

The poor couple had no childrenj so they 
were delighted, and cherished her as their own, 
giving her the name of Princess Aubergine. 

Now a king lived close by who had a beauti- 
ful wife and seven young sons. By chance a 
slave girl from the palace went into the Brah- 
man’s hut to ask for fire, and saw the beautiful 
Aubergine, So she went home, and said to her 
mistress, “ Oh, in a hovel yonder, lives a prin- 
cess so beautiful that if my lord the king 
clapped eyes on her for a moment, you would 
soon be forgotten.” This put the queen, who 
was a sorceress, into a fearful rage, and she set 
about in her mind, to lay a trap for the 
beautiful Princess Aubergine. If she could only 
get her into the palace, she felt sure she could 
manage to destroy her. So she sent a message to 
say she had heard much of Princess Aubergine’s 
beauty, and would like to see it for herself. 

Now the princess was vain of her beauty, so 

BhantA is tbe egg-plant, in French aubergine : scientific 
name— .Solanicm melongeng. It is usually called Brinj&l 
by Europeans in India. This story abounds in various forms 
in the PanjAb ; tbo version here given was taken from an old 
woman at Kasdr near LAhOr, of PdrbiA origin.— R. C. T. 
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she, nothing loth, went to tho palace. The 
queen pretended to be wonder-struck, and 
said, “Now you must never leave me. You 
are only fit to live in a palace. You are my 
sister henceforth.” So the Princess Aubergine, 
nothing loth, stayed, and they exchanged 
veils and became sisters.® 

Hut the queen saw at a glance that Princess 
Aubergine was no human being® but a fairy. 
Therefore she laid strong spells upon her 
while she slept, and asked “Now tell me true, 
in what thing does your life lie ?” Then the 
Princess, spell-bound, answered : “ In the life of 
your eldest son. Kill him and I too will die.” 
So the wicked queen went next day to where 
her young son was sleeping, and killed him 
with her own hand. Then she sent the slave girl 
to Princess Aubergine’s apartments to see if 
she too were dead, but the girl returned, saying 
“ She is alive and well, reading her Kaldm-ul- 

Then the wicked queen was greatly incensed, 
and laid stronger spells on the princess, asking 
her again — “ Now tell me true, in whatthingdoes 
your life lie ?” And she answered, “ In the life 
of your second son. Kill him, and I too shall 
die.” So the queen next day killed her second 
son with her own hands, and sent the slave girl 
to see if Princess Aubergine was also dead. 
But the slave girl returned, saying “ She is alive 
and well, reading her Kulum-ul-lah.” Then the 
(jiiecn was cin-agedaiul throw stronger spells on 
the poor princess, and this time when the queen 
asked, “ Now tell me true, in what thing does 
your life lie ?” she answered “ In the life of 
your third son,” and so it happened every day, 
till all tho queen’s seven young sons were killed. 

Then the queen summoned up all her art, 
and laid such strong spells on the Princess 
Aubergine that she could no longer resist them, 
hut when the queen asked, “ Now tell mo true 
in what thing docs your life lie P” she sobbed 
and moaned — “ In a river firr from here, lives 
a fish rod and green. Inside the fish you’ll find 
a bumble bee, inside the bumble bee there is a 

■* Amongst tho women of tho PanjAb a formal exchange 
of veils and drinking milk together from one cui) is the 
eoramon way of swearing friendship.— F. A. S. 

^ AdamzM, descended from Adam 

human. “ R. C. T. 

* ^ US’ kulditi.-ul-lahjihatis God’s word, tho cjly 

This is another proof of tho mixture of Hinduism 
and Muhammadanism in the Paujub among the lower 


tiny box, and in that box is the ‘ nine lakh’ 
necklace.® Put it on and I shall die.” 

So when the king returned from hunting, and 
came to visit the queen, she began to sob and cry. 

“ What is the matter, my queen ?” asked he. 

“ Oh my life is wasted. I had better die,” 
sobbed she. 

“ Not so,” answered he, “ tell me what it is 
you want.” 

Then she told him her life was bitter to her 
unle.ss she possessed the “nine-lnkh necklace.” 

“ But where is it to be found,” said he. 

So she said: “ In a river far from here lives 
a fish. In the fish is a bumble hee, in the bee a 
box, and inside the box the nine lakh necklace.” 

Now the king was kind to his wife, and 
grieved sincerely for the loss of his seven young 
sons, who, the queen said, had died suddenly of 
an infectious disease, and being anxious to 
comfort her, he ordered all the fishermen in the 
kingdom to fish for the queen’s red fish. And 
when it was caught he had it opened, and sure 
enough inside was the bumble bee, and inside the 
bee was the box, and inside the box the nine-lakh 
necklace. So the queen put it on and was happy. 

Now when Princess Aubergine had told her 
secret, she knew her life was gone, so she 
returned sadly to the Brahman’s hut. She told 
the kind old people she would soon die, and 
begged them not to burn or bury her body. 
“ This is what you must do,” she said, “ dress 
rue in my finest clothes, scatter flowers on my 
bed, and carry me to the wildest jangal. Place 
the bod on the ground, aiid build a mud wall 
round it so high that no one can see over. And 
leave me there.” 

So when she died (which she did at the very 
moment the wicked queen pat on tho nine-lakh 
necklace) the old Brahmans did what Princess 
Aubergine had told them. Then the queen sent 
the slave girl to the Brahman’s house to see 
if Aubergine were really dead and buried. She 
returned saying “she is dead, but not burnt 
or buried ; they have carried her out to the 
jangal, and built a mud wall round tier bed 

classes before noticed, for here we have a girl brought up 
in a Brahman’s house reading the Qur&n- !— R. C. T. 

■' j 1^ ^1 Nau-lakkd hdr, the nine lakh necklace, 

this fabulous nocklaco of nine h'lkbs of rupees appears to 
have no particular story attached to it, aud is used in a 
vague way as we would use the “ philosopher’s stone.’’ 
Tho necklace is well known in the Panjab and occurs in 
many of the folk tales. — R. C. T. 
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and tliere slie lies beautiful as the moon. djio 
queen was not satisfied, but she could do no more. 

No\< the king grieved for his lino young sons, 
and every day to try and forget bis grief he 
went out hunting. Ihen said the queen, Oh 
my lord, hunt if it pleases you to the cast, and 
to the west, and to the south, but towards the 
north donothuntor evil may befall you.” This 
she said for fear he should find tlio dead 
Princess Aubergine who lay to\vard.s the north. 
Now one day the king hunted to the east and 
the west and the south, but no game was to be 
found, so, without thinking of what the queen 
had said, he wandered alone to the northwards. 
Soon he saw a curious high enclosure with 
no door, and he wondered what it was ; lie 
climbed over, and lo ! there on a bed decki‘d 
with flowers lay the Princess Aubergine beauti- 
ful as the moon, or lovelier than any living 
woman. He could not believe she was dead, 
he booamo .so enamoured of lier beauty that he 
stayed beside her all day, praying and beseech- 
ing her to open her eyes. At night ho returned 
to the palace, but with the dawning he took 
his bow, saying he was going out banting alone, 
and ran to Aubergine, So he passed day after 
day kneeling by her bed, weeping and beseech- 
ing her to rise. Now after nine months had 
gone by, he one day found the most beautiful 
little boy imaginable lying by the side of the 
dead Aubergine. He was astonished, but taking 
the infant in his arms, he cared for it all day, and 
at night gave it back to its dead mother. After 
some time it began to talk, and one day the 
king said to it “ Is your mother always dead ?” 
Then the child answered “ No ! at night she 
is alive, and cares for me as you do in the 
day.” Then the king bid the child ask his 
mother what made her die. The next day the 
boy answered “ It is the nine-lakh necklace 
which the queen wears. At night she takes it 
off, and hangs it up be.side her. Then my 
mother becomes alive again, but dies when the 
queen puts on the necklace next morning.” 
At this the king was puzzled, and said, “ Ask 
your mother to-night whoso son you are.” 

Next day the boy answered ‘‘ Mother bids 

WESTERN CHALUKTA 
At p. 96 of Vol. VIII is given a transcription 
and translation of a grant of A m b e r a. By an 
Oversight the facsimiles of the plates were not 


'DlU FMliF.i:, I,'-"-' 


mo say I am your son, sent to console you for 
tho loss of the .seven fair soms tlie ipieen foully 
murdered for the sake of J’rincess Aubergine.” 
Then tho king was very wroth, and said to 
the boy, ” Ask your mother to-night how I am to 
recover the necklace from tho wicked i[ueen, 
and punish her.” 

Next day tlio boy .said — “ ^lotlier .says I am 
the person to take tho necklace from tlie ((iieeti, 
only do you carry me to flic palace to iiiglit.” 
So the king carried his little son back to tin' 
palace, and told all the courtiers that tho child 
was his heir. Then tho queen became laad 
with jealousy, cspeoially when she thought of 
her own seven dead sons, and she dotermined 
to poison tho child. So she prepared some 
beautifal poisoned sweetmeats, and caresseil the 
boy, saying, “ Here my son, eat these.” But the 
child said “ No, I will not eat them unless yen 
lot mo play with that l)cantirul necklace you 
wear roimd your neck.” 

The queen was determined to poison tlio 
child, and seeing no otlier way of imlncing him 
to eat the sweetmoabs, she gava; liim tlu^ 
necklace; no sooner hail he got l( than he 
fled away so fast that no one could euleh him. 
Ho ran to where tho Princess Auheru'ino lay 
dead, and threw it round her neck; she Imme- 
diately became alive again, lovelier than ever. 
Then the king camo and asked her to g-o to 
the palace as his wife, but she said I will 
never come until tho wicked cpu'cii is dead, she 
would only murder me ami my son. This is 
what y(5n must do. Dig a deep ditcdi on the 
tlu’csliohl of flu; door, (ill it with seoiqiions and 
snakes, fling flu; wicked ((ikh'U info it, and bury 
her alive. Then I will walk over lu'r grave and 
be your wife-” 

So the king had tlu! ditch dug and lilhul with 
scorpions and .snakes. Then lu' went to liis wib', 
and said, “ Come and see suiuetiiuig woinlei'ful 
but she suspecting a trick would not come. 
Then they seized and bound her ami (hiiig 
her into tlie ilitch amongst the scorpions and 
snakes, and covered her over with earth. Thmi 
Princess Aubergine and her sou walked over 
the grave, and lived ha])pily evi'r aitc'r. 

GRANT OF AMBERA. 

lithographed in time for that volmue. Tlu'y 
arc now given in the accomiJiuiying plate for 
purposes of palieographic comiiarison. -Me 
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THE KA^IKAA 

BY rnOFESSOB r. max muller, oxford. 


I'lic publication of this anciout conimontary* on 
Panini’s grammar has long fonncHl a ilcsldemium 
of Sanskrit .scholarshij), and it rclloctod groat 
credit on tho editors and publishers of the Finidit 
that they resolved on bringing out this text in 
the numbers of tlioir journal. Wo are surprised 
that tluur journal, wlucli contained so many valu- 
able articles and ediliones priiiripes of Sanskrit 
texts, should have met with so little support in 
India and Europe that it had to bo discontinued. 
It may bo sixid that tho Sanskrit text.s were not 
always edited according to the stricto.st rules of 
European critici.sm, and that some of them luuxlly 
deserved to bo drawn from the shelves of native 
libraries. Novorthclos.s, tho Vwndit was a truly 
useful journal, welcome to all Sanskrit scholar.s,aiul 
its diseontimuuice is deeply regi'ottcd hy tlmso who 
have the progress ol Sauski'il. scholarship a-t heart. 

The text o! the KaFikd was one of the last works 
published in tho I'andit, and it has since been 
issued hy itself in two volinncs. 'riicro are few 
grammatical woiks which have been edited with 
greater care than has been bestowed on the IwlsuAit 
by Pandit lirihusastri ; and he desfu-ves the thanks 
of all scholars in India ami Euro])o who look on 
a right uudcrstuiiding of Paiiini as the only safe 
foundation of Sanskrit scholarship. Perhap-s the 
best return we can make to him is a slight contri- 
bution towards lixiiig tho date of this important 
grammar, tho authors of which have been referred 
by dilfereiit writers to dates varying from the 
sovouth to the IburLeenth Centura's ,\.i). 

Prof. Roebtlingk, in tlin 1 iitrodiictiou to Ids 
edition of Pauini's iu'diiinvir (p. liv.), r<‘lerre(l tho 
EdFikd Vfiiti to about the eiglith ciuitury, on the 
supposition tliat V’^amaua, the author ol the Kii-^ika, 
could be proved to bo the same as the Vamaiia 
who is meutiom'd in the tlhroiiic'lo of Kasmira 
(Lv. 49(1). T’he evidence on which that careful 
Bcholai' rel iod was us lollows : — Kahlaiia 1 audit, 
the author of the lidjalarfnifjhrl. is evidently an- 
xious to do full justice to Jayapida, who. after tho 
battle of Pushkaletra, recovered the tliroiie of his 
father, and became a jiatroii of literature. Ho 
mentions, therefore, in lull detail his exertions foi 
the restoration of grammatical studies in Kasmira, 
and piarticularly tho interest ho took in a now 
edition, as wo should call it, ot Patanjali s Affi/td- 
bhdshya. Ho thou passes on to give tho names 
of other learned men living at his (lourt, such 
as Kashira (author of DhdttUaranyiiil according 

' This paper appeared in 'I he Acadony of Sept- 2^1 
Oct. 2, 1881), and is reproduced hero aa revised by tho 
Author. — El). ,, , 

* K&sik^, a Commentary cn Pdiiini’s (inimmatical 


to Eilhlcr), Daraodaragupta, Manorathaj Sankh.a- 
datta, Chataka, Sandhimafc, and Vamana. This 
Vilmiina was supposed to be the author of the 
Kdsikd. But if this Vamana had been the author 
of the K.d&ikd Vrltfi — that is to say, of a complete 
commentary on Panini’s Grammar — would nob 
Kahlana have mentiouod him as connected with 
tho revival of grammatical learning in Kasmira, 
instead of putting his name casually at the end of 
a string of other names ? 

1 1 ought to 1)0 stated that Prof. Boolitlingk has 
himsolf surrendorod this conjecture. There is no 
better foundation for another conjecture, first 
started hy Wilson {Asial. Bos. vol. XV, p. 55), that 
tho Vamana hero mentioned at tho Court of 
Jaya[ii(la was tho author of a sot of poetical Sutras 
and of a F/'tfft or gloss upon them. The untena- 
hility of that view has been fully shown by 
Dr. Cappollor in the Introduction to his edition 
of Vamami’s Kdvjjdlankdra-vritU (Jena, 1875). 
Vamana, the author both of the text and of the 
gloss of this work, quotes ^ddraka, tho author of 
tlio Adrudiclihakaflkd ; Kdlidasa, the author of the 
Sakuntald, Urvail, Mdlavlka,, McgliadMa,Kumdra- 
sauihhaiHi, and Baghiivaruia \ Amaru, Bhavablulti, 
Maglia, tho Ilarlprnhodha, tho Ndmamdld, Kd- 
mandakaniti, VikWiila, and Kaviraja. Xow if this 
Kaviraja is iiitcnJed for tho author of the 
Rd.ghavapdndaviija, this would bo sufficient to place 
Vamana at least .after 1000 a.d., while .fayapida, 
his su[)poscd patron, died in 776 a.d. 

After having assigned to Vamana, the author of 
tlio Kdi'iidlaiikdra, his date in the twelfth century. 
Dr. Cappollor proceeds to identify this Vamana 
with Ahimana, tho author of the Kdsikd Vrltti. 
Ills argnmonts, however, are hardly convincing ; 
he relies cliicfly on a statement of Balasilstrin, in 
tho Iiitrodnction to his edition of tho Kdsikd, where 
that scholai' speaks of a third A^amana, a poet, 
wlio wrote tho LokottaralalUa, in Maharashtra, 
and places him in Saka 1595, i.e., 1673 a.d., adding 
that tho grammarian Vdraana lived 500 years 
earlier, i.c., 1173 a.d. If Prof. AVeber states that 
Balaiastrin assigns tho grammarian Vamana to 
the tlurtceiith century (Hist, of Sansk. Lit. p. 226) 
this must refer to some other paper which has 
escaped my notice. Balasastrin, however, gives no 
ovidonco in support of his statement, nor does he, 
so far as I am aware, over hint at Vamana, the 
grammarian, being the same as Vamana, the 
rhetorician. 

Aplinrisms, hy Ranllt Vamana and Jayaditya. Edited by 
Pandit BAlasastri, Profossor of lIindn__Law in tho Sanskrit 
Collego, Bouaros. (Benares, 1876, 1878.) 
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Prof. Goldstiicker, in a similar manner — that is, 
without producing sufficient evidence— referred 
V&mana, the grammarian, to the same recent 
period as the N^gesa, Puru- 

shottama, and other grammarians (Goldstiicker, 
Pdnini, p. 89) — therefore to a period later than 
the thirteenth century. 

Before we try to fix the date of' Vamana, the 
author of the Kdsikd Vritti, it will be necessary to 
determine, first, whether he was the only author 
of that book, Oolebrooke, Sanskrit Orammar, p. 
ix) spoke of the KdHkd as the work of Jayaditya, 
or Vamana Jayaditya. BfilasSiStrin, the editor 
of the Kd&ikd, thought likewise at first that 
Vamana and JayMitya, who are mentioned as the 
authors, were one and the same person {Pandit, 
June 1878, p. 20, 1. 9). He found, however, after- 
wards that Bhattojidikshita, the author of the 
Siddhdnta-Kaumudi, clearly distinguishes between 
the opinions of Jayfiditya and Vflmana (Sfitra v. 
4, 42 ; ed. TarkavSchaspati, vol. I, p. 727) ; and he 
might have -learnt the same from Prof. Aufrecht’s 
excellent edition of the TJnddi Sutras (Pref. p. xv ; 
Sdtra i. 52). Balasastrin afterwards assigned the 
first, second, fifth, and sixth books to Jayfiditya, 
the rest to Vamana, while in an ancient MS. of 
the Kdiikd, discovered by Dr. Biihler in Kasmir 
{Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A, 8,, 1877, 
p. 72), the first four adhydyas arc ascribed to 
Jayaditya, the last four to Vamana. (See also 
Kielhoru, Kdtijdyana and Patanjxli, p. 12, note.) 
The evidence is therefore decidedly in favour of 
V&inana and Jayaditya being two different persons 
and joint authors of the Kdiikd. The next ques- 
tion is, can we determine their date, or at least the 
date of one of them ? . * 

In the Profaco to the sixth volume of my edi- 
tion of the 7? (p. xxlx.), I endeavoured to 
show that the statement made by Bhattojidikshita 
in the Sahdakmetulha, and by the author of the 
Manoramd, viz., that Vfimana, whose fame had 
been eclipsed by Vopadeva, had been brought 
forward again by Madhava, was so far confirm- 
ed by the comniontary on the Riy^Veda, that 
Vopadeva is nowhere quoted by Madhava, while 
Vamana is quoted at least once in the com- 
mentary on the Uly-Veda, and more frequently 
in Sayana’s JDJidtitvriUi, Balasastrin conclud- 
ed rightly from that verse that Vamana must 
be older than Madhava, 1360 a.d., and older 
than Vopadeva, twelfth century. I added that 
Sayana quotes both Haradatta, the author of the 
Padamanjari an exposition of the Kdiikd, and 
Ny&sakara, i.e., Jinendra, the author of the Nydsa 
or Kdiikd-vrUti-panjikd. This last book is likewise 
quoted by the author of a commentary called the 
Kdvyakdmadhenu, probably the work of Vopadeva, 


so that the interval between the authors of the 
Kdiikd and those who could quote from comment- 
aries on their works must be extended accordingly. 

This was the state of uncertainty in which the 
date of the Kdiikd had to ba left. “ It_must be 
earlier than the twelfth century” (Burnell, Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, p. 92) ; “ it is not 
a modern work” (Buhler, loe. dt., p. 73). Such 
were the last utterances of two of the most com- 
petent judges. 

One other argument in favour of the compara- 
tively early date of Vfimana and Jayfiditya should 
not be passed over. It was produced by BfilaMs- 
trin, who showed that both were evidently Jainas, 
or, what is the same with him, Bauddhas. Like 
the Amarakosha, the Kdiikd begins without any 
invocation or exposition of the character of the 
book, a custom always observed by orthodox 
writers. Secondly, the authors of the KdHkd 
actually alter the text of P&mni, which no ortho- 
dox, Brfihman would venture to. do. In Siktra iv. 
2, 43, they insert sahdya, writing yrdmajanalan- 
dhusahdyebhyos tal instead of Panini’s yrdmajana- 
bandhuhhyas tal. Thirdly; they quote instances 
referring to Buddhist literature, which, again, no 
respectable writer would do. When giving an 
instance of the use of the verb ni, in the Atmane- 
pada, meaning “to be honoured,” they say, 
“ Chfirva is honoured in' the Lokfiyata school.” 
This Charva (Chfirvfika P) is said to be a name of 
Buddha, and means here a Buddhist teacher, who 
is honoured in the Lokfiyata school. An orthodox 
writer would have quoted authorities from ortho- 
dox, never from nihilistic, schools. And B^la- 
sastrin adds that there were other distinguished 
grammarians too at that time who Were Jainas— 
for instance, the author of the Nydsa, Jinendra- 
buddhi but that their works were afterwards 
eclipsed by those pf orthodox grammarians, such as 
Bhattojidikshita, Haridikshita, Nageiabhatta, &c. 

After thus having established two points — 
viz., that Vamana and Jayaditya were joint 9 ,uthors 
of the Kdiikd, and that they were Jainas or 
Bauddhas, we return to the question as to their 
probable age. Much light on Indian chronology 
has been received, as is well known, from Chinese 
writers, whether from translators of Sanskrit 
texts, or from travellers, such as Pa-Hian, Sung- 
yun, Hiwen-Thsang, and others. Meeting in 
Mr. Beal’s Gatalogxie of the Buddhist Tripitaka 
(p. 94) with the title of a work called Nan-hae-ki~ 
kwei-chouen, being “Records concerning Visits 
and Returns to the Southern Seas,” I consulted 
Mr. Kasawara on the contents of the work. He 
informed me that it was written by I-tsing, one 
of the best-known Chjnese pilgrims, who left 
Guanchau, in China, iq the eleventh lunar month 
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of the year 671 a.d., arrived at Tamralipti, in 
India, after a long voyage, in the second month 
of 673, and started from that place for H&laiida 
in the fifth month of the same year. After the 
lapse of some years, he returned to Tamralipti, 
and sailed, to Si-ri-fa*sai, in the Southern Sea 
countries. 

It seems that he wrote his book, “ The Accounts 
of Buddhist Practices sent, being entrusted to 
one who returns to China, from the Southern 
Sea Countries,” in Si-ri-fa-sai, for he generally 
compares the practices of India with those of the 
Southern Sea countries. His work consists of 
two volumes, containing four books and forty 
chapters. Though he does not mention how long 
he was in India, yet, as he refers to the usurper 
Queen, Tsak-tin-mo-hau, whose date is 690, we see 
that he must then have been absent from China 
twenty years, and have spent eighteen years in 
India. We may gather, in fact, from remarks 
occurring in his work that ho Was born about 635, 
that he left China in 671, arrived at Tamralipti in 
673, and was still absent in 690, at the time of the 
usurpation of Queen Tsak-tin-mo-hau. That 
usui'pation lasted till 705, when the Tang dynasty 
was restored. It is stated elsewhere that I-tsing 
died in 713, 79 years old, and that he had returned 
to China in 695. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter of his work I-tsing 
treats of learning in the West, and chiefly of 
grammatical science, the ^ahdavidyd, one of the 
five vidyds or sciences. Ho gives the name 
Vydkarana, grammar, and then proceeds to speak 
of five works, generally called grammar in India. 

I. Tho first is called Glcmentiiry siddhdnta 
and begins with siddhii'nsiti,. It was originally 
tanglit by Malic, svara, and is learnt by heart by 
children wlioii they are six years old. They learn 
it in six months. 

Most likely this refers to the &iva SHtras, 
granted by tho favour of Mahesvara. But, from 
the description given, this siddliduta must have 
contained much more than the fourteen Sioa Suiras. 
“There are forty-nine letters,” I-tsing writes, 
“tho compounds of which are divided into eighteen 
sections, and of which altogether .more than 
10,000 words are formed. Those words arc ar- 
ranged in 300 Mokas, of thirty-two syllables 
each.” 

II. The second grammatical work is called 
Sdtra, tho foundation of all grammatical science. 
It is the work of Panini, and contains 1,000 slokas. 
He was inspired by Mahesvara, and is said to 
have been endowed with three eyes. Children 
begin to learn it when they are eight years old, and 
learn it in eight months, 

III. Dhdiu. This consists of 1,000 slokas, 


and treats of grammatical roots. Evidently a 
Dhdtiifdtlia. 

IV. Three so-called Khilas -.—{V) Ashtadhdhi, 
consisting of 1,000 slokas (on declension and 
conjugation); (2) Man-clia, consisting of 1,000 
slokas (on Kpit suffixes ?) ; (3) Unddi, consisting 
of 1,000 slokas (on Unadi suffixes). 

Boys of ten years learn these parts of grammar, 
and finish them after three years. 

Without dwelling on some difficult questions 
connected with these which are rightly 

rendered by “ uncultivated pieces of land”— we 
proceed at once to Ho. V., which is called VritH 
Sutra, a commentary on the foregoing Sutra. 
W e are told that “ it is the best among the many 
commentaries. . It contains 18,000 slokas, citing 
the words of the S'dtra, and explaining intricate 
matters very clearly. It exposes the laws of the 
universe and the precepts of Heaven and man. 
Boys of fifteen begiu to study this commentary, 
and understand it completely in five years. This 
commentary is the work of the learned Jaydditya, 
who was endowed with great ability. His literary 
talent was so excellent that he understood matters 
of literature hearing them once, and did not 
require to be told twice. He revered tbe three 
venerable ones, and performed all religious duties. 
Since his death it is nearly thirty years 

If we take the lowest date for I-tsing’s work, 
viz,, 690 A.D. (because he mentions the usurpation, 
which took place in that year), he would have 
been four years, as he says, in Si-ri-fa-sai, and 
thirteen in India, when he wrote the thirty- 
fourth chapter of his work ; and there is no reason 
why lie should not have known, and, if he eared, 
have been aSle to ascertain the exact date, of the 
death of the author of one of the most famous 
grammars of that time, moreover a grammar 
which ho recommends all true students, coming 
from China to India, to learn by heart. On tho 
whole, his dc.sci'iption of that grammar agrees 
well with tho Kdiikd Vfliti, and it is almost im- 
possible to imagine that he should have fixed by 
accident or fraud on the real name of one of the 
authors of that grammar, Juy4ditya. Unless the 
whole of 1-tsiug’s work be shown to be a spurious 
compilation, we are justified in assuming that he 
knew a commentary on Pdnini’s Sutras by JayS- 
ditya, and that he believed Jayfiditya to have died 
not later than 660 a d. 

I do not wish to disguise some difficulties 
connected with I-tsing’s accounts of grammatical 
literature in India. After having mentioned the 
five principal works on grammar, he mentions 
what he calls a commentary on the Vritti 84tra, 
in 24,000 Slokas. The title seems to be Jimi or 
Chuni, and the author’s name PataSjali. This, 
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therefore, could only be Pataujali’s Malidlhdshya, of Dharmapala, and forty years had elapsed since 
which may, in a certain sense, be called a commen- his death.” 

tary on the KdSikd Vritti, because it is a fuller The next work mentioned is “ the Y&kya- 
commentary on the same text. But why should discourse, in seven hundred slokas and seven 

it be called Jimi? Is this possbily a name thousand words, treating of observation and 

connected with Gonika, the mother of Patanjali, inference, according to the scriptures.” As it is 

who calls himself Gouika-putra (Goldstiicker, likewise a grammatical work, we can hardly be 

Pdnini, p. 235), or with Gonarda, his supposed wrong in taking it to be Bhartrihari’s 

birth-place, from which ho takes the name of The last grammatical work defies, as yet, all 
GonardiyaP (Goldstiicker, loc. ci7., pp. 235, 236). identification. It is called Pina, or Pinya, or Pida, 
Equally difficult is the next statement, viz., that or Vina. It contains three thousand ffiokas by 
he knew a commentary on the Jitnf by Bhartrihari, Bhartrihari and fourteen thousand in prose by 
in 25,000 slokas. He calls it Bhartrihari-discourse.* Dharmapala. It fathoms the deep secrets of 
Is this meant for Bhartrihari’s Kdrikas P It can- heaven and earth, and treats of the philosophy of 
not be meant for the Vdkyapadiya, because that man (Vinaya P). 

is described afterwards. I-tsing speaks of Bhar- This must suffice for the present, but I hope 
trihari as a Buddhist. After stating that this that the work of this Chinese traveller which has 

work of his in 25,000 ffiokas treats of the principles helped us to fix the date of the KdHkd will 

of human affairs and of grammar, and also gives soon be rendered generally accessible by a transla- 

a history of the rise and decline of many families, tion which is now being prepared by Mr. Kasawara, 

he adds that Bhartrihari ” was familiarly ac- and which will throw an unexpected light, 

quainted with the principles of the doctrine of not only on the life of the Buddhists in the 

‘ only mind,’ and a student of logic. His name famous colleges of Ndlanda and Balabhi, but like- 

and virtues were very famous throughout the five wise on Buddhism as established at that time in 

divisions of India and every neighbouring country. the “ islands of the Southern Sea.” It was in one 

He believed deeply in the Three Eatnas, and of these islands that I-tsing spent a number of 

meditated on the Two SUnyas. He was a follower years and composed his works on the manners of 

of the excellent religion, and belonged to the the Buddhists on the continent and on the islands, 

priestly order. But overcome by worldly desires, and it is important to observe that those islands 

he became seven times a priest, and seven times of the Southern Sea do not include the island of 

returned to the laity. He was a contemporary Ceylon. 

MISCELLANEA. 

SOLAE ECLIPSE OF FEB. 10, 780 A.D. the Persian Gulf, Shiraz, Yezd, Meshd, Merv, and 

This eclipse, referred to ante p. 254^ as possibly I^okhara, and the eclipse would be central in Arabia, 

being that mentioned in the Morvi plate (vol. II, Persia, and Turkistan, while it would be seen as a 

p. 258), has been computed by a correspondent large partial eclipse in the Panjab and Western 

with the following results. The eclipse was an India. 

annular one (the sun’s semidiameter being 16 9' began at Oh. 55m. 

and the moon’s 14' 54"-7), and was central at noon (local time), the greatest obscuration was at 

in Arabia, a little to the south-west of the Persian ^l^' 21m. p.u. when the magnitude was 0 509 of 

Gulf Lat. 24° 45' N. lon». 49° 11' E.^ 11^® sun’s diameter, and the end of the partial 

Greenwich mean time h. m.A.M. Long. Lat. eclipse was at 3h. 47m, p.m. J. B. 

Partial beginning ... 5 331 9° 38' B. 4° 52' S. 

Central eclipse began 6 49-6 6 27 W. 7 57 N. , NATIVE HISTORIES OF INDIAN STATES. 

„ middle 8 28 2 42 33 E. 17 22 N. Sir Salar Jung has furnished to the Governr 

8 68'2 48 52 B. 24 24 N. ment of India a list of 224 historical MSS.* of 

9 28‘2 67 8 E. 33 21 N. which copies are found at Haidarabad, and of which 

9 68' 2 75 1 E. 46 45 N. transcripts are procurable for Prof. Dowson’s 

„ ended 10 6 8 101 20 E. 56 32 N. supplementary volumes to Sir H. M. Elliot’s 

Partial ended 11 23'2 89 51 E. 44 42 N. Historians of India, in which he is to give the 

The line thus traced passes close to El Katif on history of the Musalman dynasties of the Dekhan. 

* Dr. Buhler informs me that fragments of Bhartrihari’ s the ecliptic conjunction having been used by mistake for 

commentary on the Mahdbh&shya esdst in the Royal the conjunction m R. A. 

Library at Berlin and in the Dekhan. » February 23, 1880 j see Allen’s Indian Modi, Oct. 20. 

^ The statement in note 2 p. 254 is in error owing to 
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In doing so, Sir Salar Jung requests, in return, to 
be furnished with a list of all similar works obtained 
elsewhere by Prof. Dowsoii, and of all tho Oriental 
historical works which are found in the libraries 
of the different Native States in India, and in 
European collections. 

This is a step in tho right direction to revive an 
interest in the past history and local annals of 
Native States, which we hope may be followed up 
by all of them. Much has been done by Govern- 
ment for tho cataloguing and transcription of rare 
Sanskrit MSS., and the results have been im- 
portant and valuable. May we not hope that an 
effort will also be made to catalogue the valuable 
libraries of Persian and Arabic works in India, 
and to secure copies of tho most important and 
least known historical MSS. P 


AN APPARITION SEEN BY THE SUPREME 
COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

The Eev. Bourchier Wrey Savile has issued 
a second edition of his valuable and interesting 
book on “ Apparitions,” (published by Longmans 
and Go.,) and in it he gives fresh instances of tho 
seeing of spontaneous apparitions by persons not 
Spiritualists. In the preface he says : — 

“ I am indebted to the kindness of George 
Sparkos, Esq., of Bromley, Kent, for the following 
very singular incident connected with that eminent 
statesman, Warren Hastings, who together with 
Lord Clive and the recently deceased Lord 
Lawrence have done more than any other of our 
great men to found and preserve to our descen- 
dants the finest empire in British India, which the 
world has ever seen. Mr. S[)a.rkcs informs me 
that one evening, when his great-uncle, J oseph 
Cater, Esq., then secretary to Warren Hastings, 
was sitting with the Supreme Council of India in 
the Council Chamber of Calcutta, Mr. Shakespeare, 
one of the members, suddenly looked up, exclaim- 
ing, “ Good God, there is my father !” The whole 
Council then saw a figure of an unknown person 
glide through the chamber into another room 
wliich bad no outlet, and disappear. What 
particularly attracted tho attention of the Council 
was tho fact that the liguro appeared with a hat of 
unusual shape, commonly known in our day by 
the name of “chimney-pot.” The Governor- 
General was so struck with tho occurrence that he 
ordered a minute to be made of the matter, and 
placed in the record-chest; and where it may 
possibly still remain. In course of time a ship 
from England arrived, bringing the news of the 
death of Mr. Shakespeare’s father ; and likewise a 
cargo of “chimney-pot hats,” the first ever 
brought to India. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

2. Proper Names (mite, p. 229). — In addition to 
the Note on Proper Names by Mr. G. A, Grierson 
in the Ind. Antiquary, ante p. 141, 1 beg to state 
that the following names are given in the Canarese 
country of Maishr, to children born after the death 
of two or more immediately preceding, and if not 
already published, the information may be of 
interest : — 

Tippia— from tippe, meaning dung-hill, — a 
coincidence with “ Gobardhan” in vogue in simi- 
lar cases in Bengal. 

Giriapp^ — from giri, a mountain. 

Gundappa — from gundu, a rock. 

Kallia — from kallu, a stone. 

KadappS, — from kadu, wilderness, jungle, or 
forest. 

Kappia or Kappanna — from hupp'd, blackness. 

Besides this, parents and relatives call children 
also by affectionate terms which in course of time 
are generally adopted instead of their proper 
names. Such terms are — 

Chikid — from cMM, small. 

Puttia or Putbu Rao — from puttd, small. 

Appannd or Appa Rdo— from appd, father. 

Thummia — from thimvmd, younger brother. 

Anuia or Annappa — from aimd, elder brother. 

Sannappa — from sannd, small. 

Doddappa or Doddannd — from doMd, large. 

I may add that these names are also made use 
of by females, when their husbands go by the same 
names as the children, and which they are pre- 
cluded from uttering, 


7. CiiowK.A. — For long my attention has been 
drawn to the custom' of Chowhd so rigidly ob- 
served by the Hindustani or Northern Brdhmans 
and they thus explain its signification. In pre- 
paring his meals tho Brahman cleans tho ground 
(or gets it cleaned), draws lines to form an oblong 
or square figure wherein he must place every article 
of food to be cooked, including firewood, and when 
he bathes and has once got into tho ChowM, he is 
not to come out of it until he has finished his 
meals; but if he is compelled to come out, the 
food is given away to n 8'iidra, and everything is 
prepared afresh. 

They say it is a custom corresponding with 
Svaijampdha in Sanskrit, but the Brahmans in 
this country take this term to mean “ to prepare 
his own meals,” and Chowlcd does not occur in their 
observances. I shall be glad if any up-country or 
Bengal Brahman will kindly enlighten me (one 
of them) as to the full object and observances of 
Clwwlcd, 

M. R. Tivabi. 

Chih'rnaglur, 22wd dtdy 1880. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 
X, No. II. — Besides an intorestiug account, by 
Mr. J. H. Hall, of a collection of some thirty 
Cypriote inscriptions belonging to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art at New York, with facsimiles 
of these documents, this number contains two 
papers of considerable importance to Sanskrit 
scholars. Profes.sor John Avery, of Iowa College, 
in his ‘Contributions to the History of Yerb- 
infloctionin Sanskrit,’ proposes to furnish a general 
view of the development of the system of verbal 
inflection in Sanskrit, based on a critical analysis 
and tabulated statement of the verbal forms of 
representative works of the three successive periods 
of Sanskrit literature, viz., the Vedic, the Brah- 
manic, and the classical periods. The works selected 
for the purpose are the Uigveda, tVie Aitareya- 
Brdhmana, and the Nala and BhagavadyUd. The 
verbal forms quoted from these works include 
18,216 from the Eih, 7,159 from the Brdhmana, 
and 2716 from the two remaining works. 'The 
current arrangement of the present stems or 
‘ special tenses’ in ten classes has rightly been 
discarded and a more scientific one has been 
adopted ; viz., I, Simple Root class (2nd Indian 
class) ; II, Reduplicating class (3rd Indian) ; III, 
Nasal classes (5th, 8th, 9th, and 7tli Classes) ; and 
IV, the a-cla.sscs (1st, 6th and 4th Indian classes). 
The tenth Indian class has been thrown together 
with the causatives. The author also gives a list 
of the roots found in these works. 

A still more elaborate paper is the one by Pro- 
fessorC. R. Lanman of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, which contains a ‘ Statistical Account of 
Noun-Inflection in the Veda.’ The nominal forms 
(not including, however, the infinitives, the verbal 
absolutives,andthepronominal formsiof thoBigveda 
are here put together and scientifically classified 
in the most complete and exhaustive manner. The 
nominal bases or stems are grouped by the author 
in three classes, viz. 1, Stems whose suffixes end in 
vowels ; 2, Suffixless stems (including however, 
for convenience sake, some bases formed with such 
suffixes as -aj, -ij, -it, -ui, -vat) ; and 3, stems whose 
suffixes end in -t, -n and -s. Tlie nominal forms, 
brought together under these groups, and further 
classified according to the respective suffixes as 
well as to gender, number and case, amount to up- 
wards of 96,000. In additional notes, interesting 
inferences are drawn from these results in regard 
to the relative ages of different Vedic texts and 
the different Mandalas of the Bigveda, on the 
whole bearing put the views on these points pre- 
valent among Sanskrit scholars. The authors of 
these papers deserve the heartiest thanks of all 


Sanskrit and linguistic students for the able man- 
ner in which they have carried out their laborious 
researches. 

The Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society No. 2, 
1880, opens with a long paper by Dr. A. F. Rudolph 
Iloernle containing a collection of Hindi Roots with 
remarks on their derivation and classification. 
The collection was originally intended for the 
author’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaitdian 
Languages, and the introductory remarks to this 
paper give the substance of the chapter on ‘ Roots’ 
(pp 159-179) of that work. The root of dekli has 
been a subject of controversy ; in Kasmiri it is 
deshun, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dlkanava. 
Childers derived the Pali dakkhati from the Sans- 
krit drakshyati the future from the root dris, of 
which the present is not in use ; and he shewed 
that in earlier Pali writings it is always used in a 
future tense, and only in later times as a present. 
Pischel supports the views of Childers ; but ^V'eber 
controverts them and derives dokkh from the 
dosiderative didrakshate, P. and S. Goldschmidt 
explain it as a denominative from the past participle 
drlshta. Dr. Hoernle agrees with Childers and 
Beames that the original form dahh was, in course 
of time, changed to dekh in order to assimilate it to 
another very common root pekh, also meaning 
“ see.” Prom the transitive pair of roots 
and dekh, another similarly assimilated pair pikh 
and dikh are derived with meanings generally 
intransitive “ be seen,” “ appear.” Two instances 
of a similar process of derivation from the future 
base of a Sanskrit root are adduced in O. Hindi 
nakh or' narikh “destroy,” or “throw away,” 
Skr. nankshya (fut. of ; and O. Hindi krakkh 
‘‘ draw,” and 11. khech, kltaich or khi uch “ draw,” 
Skr. krakbhya (fut. of krish). The Sanskrit future 
naukshyati would be Pr. na.ukhal or nakkha'i, 
whence in Hindi nankhai ov nakkhai with a present 
meaning, while it is to be noted that the sense of 
the root has become transitive. 

The Sanskrit root preksh “ see,” becomes pokkh 
or pechchh in Prakrit ; the Skr. fut. base drakshya 
“ will see,” becomes dakkha or dachchha in PiAkrit, 
and similarly theSkr. fut. base krakshya or karkshya 
in Prakrit would become kakkha or karhchha ; 
and the Sanskrit compound future base dkarkshya 
[d -+- krish) would become dakkha or dachchha. 
With the insertion of the usual euphonic y, the 
latter would become dyachchhai or (with the not 
unusual nasalization instead of the reduplication) 
dyanchha'i ; and, on Childers’ theory, this might 
be used as a present, equivalent to Skr. karshati. 
Hemachandra in his Grammar (iv. 187) gives 
dyanchha'i, ayanchhai, dinchhai as equivalents of 
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karshuti : Hindi Jias ainchai or encliai. Now tlio 
root hrish, would yield a I’l-i'lkrit from kachchhat or 
kanchkal, wliich, in Hindi, by transferring the 
lost aspiration of ckh to h and by assimilation 
to ainchai and mchai, would result in the 
modem forms hhainchcu or khcnchai and khaichai 
or kherhai. 

The lists of Roots are arranged in two parts, the 
first contains the primary, and the second consists 
of secondary roots. 

The second paper is on some Coins supplemen- 
tary to Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, by 
0. J. Rodgers, and gives an account of about forty 
previously undeacribed coins with two plates. 

The third and last paper is a memorandum on 
Coins of the S u n g a dynasty by H. Rivett-Carnac, 
C. I. E., supplementary to Mr.Carlleyle’spaper inthe 
previous number, with 3 plates representing 29 of 
those coins, belonging to B h fi n u m i t r a, A g n i- 
m i t r a, B b il m i m i t r a, P h a g u n i m i t r a, 
B h a d r a g h o s h a, S d r y a m i t r a, and I n d ra- 
rn i t r a. Those of Aguimitra seem to be the 
most plentiful. B h ad r ag h o s ha, Mr. Rivett- 
Carn.ac suggests, maybe theG hoshavasu whom 
Wilfbrd supposes to be intei’polated as the father or 
predecessor of V i kr am a, and the Bhdmimitra 
of the Pauranik lists of the K a n w a dynasty may 
be the same as the king of that name on his coins. 

The corresponding part on “ Physical Science” 
is chiefly occupied bj' a paper on the AVater-sup- 
plies of Calcutta. We wonder the many students 
of Physical science in its various branches have 
not established for themselves a separate journal. 
Many of them can have as little interest in Hindi 
roots, and Sanskrit literature, as the Orientalist has 
in Calcutta Water-supply or IlchonioUi lincpstoyfii^ 
Wore those interested in Geography, and the 
Natural and Physical sciences all over India to 
form a Society [it might still continue in connexion 
with the Bengal Asiatic) with branches in Bombay, 
Madras, Ceylon, Punjab, and the Nortli-AVest, 
each with an energetic Secretary, it might do 
immense service to science. The branches would 
help and incite ouo another to work, and instead 
of several ill-supported journals, they would be 
able to publish regularly one really good one, 
representing the work of all, and forming a 
medium of communication betw'ocn them. E.ach 
local secretary would bo a sort of joint editor 
under the guidance of the working editor, who 
wo\dd be responsible for the printing and publica- 
tion. A journal of the kind is needed, and would be 
supported by numbers who care little for the con- 
tents of Part I of the Journal of the A. 8- of Ben- 
gal, and who are not members of that Society. 
An Indian journal of Physical and Natur.al Science 
is a want that might and ought to be supplied. 


In the Journal Asiatiqiio for August-September 
1880, M. Harlez gives his sixth and last article on 
the sources of Zoroastrianism. The paper, like 
those that have preceded it, is scholarly, search- 
ing, and satisfactory. His conclusions are sup- 
ported by the most cogent reasoning, while he 
shows that the eaidy Zoroasti’ian writings contain 
no trace of a knowledge of a resurrection of the 
body, — frashokereti, which some authors have 
translated in that sense, meaning properly ‘ the 
act producing immortality,’ — he points out that 
they do speak of immortality itself and the 
restoration of the world at the end of time ; and 
that, while there are points of apparent resem- 
blance between some Zoroastrian doctrines and 
certain leading tenets in the Jewish religion, the 
resemblances only help to shew how independent 
and essentially different were the views of the early 
Magians and the Hebrews. The real though 
imperfect monotheism of the Zoroastrians differed 
in kind and in its place in the system from the 
absolute monotheism of the Jews, which was the 
very principle of the constitution of their system ; 
creation ex nihilo was the necessary result of the 
fundamental principle of the Jews, whilst by 
the Iranians it was attributed to other spirits 
besides Ahuramazda j "and Satan, M. Harlez 
shews, has a veiy subordinate place in the one 
system to that of Anromainyus in the other. 
The whole paper deserves to be translated into 
English. 

M. Gatteyrias gives a translation, from the Ar- 
menian, of an Elegy on the sufferings of Armenia 
and the martyrdom of St. Vahan of Kogthen. 
M. Senart follows with a continuation of his study 
of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, giving the fourth 
and fifth edicts, accompanied by a copy of General 
Cunningham’s two plates of the Kapur-di-giri 
inscription. To the miscellany, M. Imbault-Huart 
contributes translations from the Chinese of apo- 
logues, anecdotes, bon-mots, talcs, maxims, and 
aphorisms. The part concludes with a notice of 
the Annales audore Abu Jafar Mohammed ibn 
Jarir at-Tabari, published under the supervision 
of M. de Goeje. 

The Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for Oct. 
1880 commences with a long paper (pp. 435-541) 
on the early history of Tibet by Dr. S. W. 
Bushell of Peking, being a literal translation from 
the official histories of the T’ang dynasty which 
was founded in 618 a.d. The annals contained 
in this paper cover the period from 634 to 866, 
and give us the names of the Tibetan sovereigns 
in their Chinese forms, differing considerably 
from those in the lists of Georgius, Schmidt, 
Csoma de Koriis, and E. Schlageutweit. The 
following is the list, — 
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A.D. 634. Ch’it sungluntsan sent the first 
mission to China. 

650. Ch’i li pap u, his grandson. 

679. C h’i n u s li s i 1 u n g, his son, aged 8. 

705. C h’l i s 0 t s a n, son, aged 7, killed on 
an expedition against Nepal and 
India. 

Ch’ilisulungliehtsan, Khri- 
srang-Zde-Zitsan. 

755. Sohsilungliehtsan, son, 

C h’i 1 i t s a n reigning in 780. 

797. Tsuchihchien, eldest son. 

798. ■ — second son of 

Ch’ilitsan, died 804. 

816. K’o 1 i k’o t s u, who reigned under the 
title of Yit’ai. 

. 838. Tamo (Dharma) brother of K’olik’- 
otsu. 

842. C h’i 1 i h u, a nephew of the consort of 
Tamo ; civil war. 

849. S h a n g k’u u g j e, declared himself 
tsanp’zi ; killed by the Uighur 
Turks, 866. 

In an appendix. Dr. Bushell gives rubbings and 
a restoration of an inscription from a atone monu- 
ment in front of a large temple in Lhasa, dated in 
the 2nd year of the Ch’ang-k’ing period (822), and 
engraved both in Tibetan and Chinese. 

Mr. G, Le Strange contributes ‘ Notes’ on some 
inedited coins from a collection he made in Persia 
in 1877-1879. Among them is a tribolos of 
Seleukos Nikator, on the reverse of which is a 
horse drinking or feeding in front of Zeus’s feet. 
A drachm of Seleukos III (he thinks), bears on 


BOOK ] 

Die Kirche der Thom.^schristex. Ein Reitrag zur 
Geschiehte dcr Orientaliseheu Kirchen, von Dr. W. Ger- 
mann. (Giiterslocli, 1877.) 

Mediacval Missions (Duff Missionary Lectures — First 
Series) by Thomas Smith, D.D. (Edinburgh ; T. and T. 
Clark, 1880.) 

The Syrian Church of Malabar has often at- 
tracted attention, and has been the subject of 
numerous papers and oven of separate volumes.^ 
In the first of the works named above Dr. Ger- 
mann has done good service by going over the 
whole ground again, and collecting into a volume 
of 792 pages all the information available on so 
interesting a subject, and presenting a detailed 
history of these Christians from the earliest times 
till the present day. 

The vexed question of the origin of the Church 

* E. g, Geddes’s History of the Clnirch ofMalahar, 
1694; La Croze, Hist, du Christianisme des Indes, 1723 ; 
Hough, Hist, of Christianity in India, 1839, vols. I and 
II ; Raulinus, Hist. Eccl. Malab. 1745 ; Lee’s Brief His- 
lory; and Whitehouse s 'iingerwgs of Light, 1873; J. 
W, Etheridge, The Syrian Churches, Loudon : 1846; see 


the exergue of the reverse the letters E4> ; and 
on the reverse of a drachm of Antiokhos III, 
Great, above the head of the seated Apollo, are the 
letters MEN. 

In Khorasan he obtained three copper coins of 
Sanabares, on which he reads — BAOl.\EYC 
CANABAPHO, instead of Saua/Sapoy. Among about 
seventy Parthian drachms, is one, apparently of one 
of the satraps of MithridatesI; on the obv. 
is a head to the right (usually to the left), bearded 
and bound by a tiara ; on the rov. is the usual 
king seated on a stool, and round him is written 
BASIAEDS MEFAAOY AP2AKOY. On a drachm of 
Artabanos II. (like pi. ii, No. 13 Numism. Orient. ■. 
Parthian Coins), the inscription reads — ^aaiXeoos 
peyaXov AperaKov deotrarpov viKaropos. 

Among dinars and dirhems of the Khalifate lie 
found a much-clipped dinar of Al-Mutawwakol, 
dated A. H. 237 and minted at Sana’a ; also a rare 
dinar of Beni Agh lab of A. H. 296; and a 
unique dinar ofAlHasan ben alKasem the 
Alide. At Tehran he bought a dinar which proves 
to be a well executed forgery, dated A.H. 314^ 
coined at ’Ani, and beai’ing on the reverse — 

U*J| jj I 

Among others are three dinars of N u h i b n 
Nasr, the Samaulde Amir, of A. H. 331, 333 and 
337, all differing; a beautiful dinar of Majd alDau- 
leh Buyeh of398, coined at Muhammadiyeh ; and 
a dirhem of A. H. 131 coined at Ash-Shamiyeh. 

The third and last paper consists of three Pali 
suttas on the Buddhist Nirvdna and ‘the Noble 
eightfold Path,’ by Dr. 0. Frankfurter. 


fOTICES. 

and the visit of the Apostle Thomas is discussed 
afresh with all the evidences from Syriac and 
other sources, some of which will bo new to the 
English reader. For example, from Dr. Land’s 
Anecdota Syriaca, (vol. I, p. 123) he derives this : — 
“ In the year 52 of our Lord Jesus Christ the 
lord Thomas came into India and arrived at 
Mailapur. Here he preached the gospel to many 
whom he made disciples and baptized in the name 
of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit. Thence 
he set out and travelled in Malabar, where he 
reached Moljokare.” He preached also to the 
people ofthis district and there set up an altar to the 
Lord, to whom moreover he gave two presbyters. 
From that he went to Kutkayet,® where he founded 

also Ind. Ant, vol. HI, p. 308, vol. lY, pp. 153, 181, 311 ; 
Jour. R. As. Soc. vo\. 1, p. 176; Lassen, Ind. Alt. Bd. 
II. S. 1119. 

* Elsewhere spelt Maljomkare ; this is Malankara, a 
small island in the lagoon S. E. from Kodungalffr.— En. 

’ Evidently K6ttak4yal. 
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a church, as ho also did at Irnpoli* and Guka- 
maglam® and Ncrnam" and Tirubokut. Next lie 
returned to Mailapur, whore ho was stabbed with a 
spear by tho unbelievers” (p. -b)). 

Dr. Smith in tho Tth lecture of his popular little 
volume has made largo use of Dr. Gormann’s 
work, and gives tho following version of another 
quotation from tho same source (vol. I, p. T2t)^: — 
“Afterwards, when 160 truly Christian families of 
Malabar Christians were so long without presbyters 
and leaders, a dissention arose among them, for whaji- 
cause I know not, but some of them renounced tho 
orthodox faith, and others did not. Those who re- 
nounced it were 96 families, and those who retain- 
ed it were 64. At tho same time a vision appeared 
by night to the metropolitan of Edossn, who arose in 
tho morning and wont to tho Catholicus of tho East, 
and told him of tho vision which he had scon, 
and when the Catholicus had hoard it, ho sent 
messengers to all tho churches and monasteries 
and cities of tho diocese, and convoked an assem- 
bly. And when many flocks had met, with their 
bishops, and with merchants belonging to them, 
ho told them what tho bishop had seen, and related 
to them his W'ords. Then ono of them arose, viz., 
a merchant, wdiose name was Thomas of Jeru- 
salem, who answered, saying, ‘ I have cro now 
heard from foreign places and travellers a report 
about Malabar and India.’ When the patriarch 
heard this answer, he rose from his scat, went to 
Thomas, embraced him lovingly, and thus addrc.ss- 
ed him, ‘ I entreat thee my very dear son, to go to 
Malabar, to visit the inhabitants of the country, 
and to bring me back word as to what has befallen 
them.’ Therefore' 'I' li o m a s of Jerusalem set out 
for aMalahar, ainl coming to lilaljomkarc he saw 
tho Tliomas-Christians ; and tliey were mutually 
pleased, the Christians telling him of the state of 
thoir affairs, which when Thomas had heard, he 
gave thorn courage and exhorted them with kind 
words, and straightway he embarked and returned 
into his country. On his rctui'ii ho wmnt to tlic 
patriarch, and said to him, ‘Loll liavc soon wuth 
my eyes the Thomas-Christiaiis, and we have 
spoken together with mutual satisfaction, and 
I left them hopeful and returned !’ The patriarch 
answered, ‘ Although I am ready to lay down my 
life for them, 1 ask you to be ])lcascd to point 
out what those my ehildron would have me do for 
them.’ Then ho stated to the patriarch what the 


Malabarian brethren desired. Therefore, not long 
after, yea in these very days, with the help 
of the adorable God, and by order of the patriarch 
of the East, T h 0 ra a s of Jerusalem, the merchant 
went forth again, and with him the bisllop who 
had scon the vision, and at the same time pres- 
byters and deacons, and also men and women, 
young men and maidens, from Jerusalem and 
Bagdad and Nineveh, and they entered into a ship 
and set sail for Malabar, and arrived at Maljomkare 
the year of the Lord 345.” 

G ermann devotes the 2ad chapter of his work to 
P a n t m n u s and his mission ; the 3rd toTheo- 
p h i 1 n s and this T h o m a s of Jerusalem ; the 4th 
totheManicheans and their connection with 
Malabar ; the 5th to Kosmas Indicopleus- 
t e s and his mission in 529 a.d. ; another to the 
Jews inlndia,&c.; — and the early history is brought 
down, in the first division of the work, to the close 
of the middle ages. The second division (pp. 315 — 
770) gives a careful history of the church from 1498 
to 1875, and is followed by a useful chronological 
table, of which we give the first portion : — 

B.c. 150. Hindus visit the valley of the Euphrates. 

„ 81. Alexandria taken by tho Homans, a 

centre of communication. 

„ 20. Nikolaus of Damascus met with anindian 

embassy at Daphne of Antioch. 

,, 30 to A.D. 14. Embassies of the Tami] P&n- 

dyas of MadurS, and of the ruler of 
Malabar, to Augustus.* 

— Hippalus discovers the south-west mon- 
soon. 

P? Jewish trading colonies in India. The 
Black Jews. The Beni-Israel.^° 

A.D. 40. King Yndoplierres in the Indus valley, 
eir. 52., The Apostle Thomas in India. 

55. King Gondopherres or Gundaphorus . 

41 — 54. Claudius receives an embassy from 
Ceylon. 

? Brahman pilgrims to the Island of the 
Whites (svetadvipa). 

cir. 69. Emigrant white Jews build Mah&deva- 
pattanam (Kodahgaldr). 

„ 200. Pantffiuus ia north-western India. 

„ 233. Bequest of the Edessans for the transfer 
of the bones of the apostle Thomas 
from India. 

— Thomas the Manichean sent to India : he 
returns back. 


* Yerapalli naar EdOnpalli, N. K. from Cochin.— En. 

® Proljahly tlio inodoni Knt.lianian.i'alam in Cochin, or 
ipossibly Kujonliamhiiliiiti at Udiarnprrur. — En. 

* Tho modern Ncriiiiani S. W. of Coeliin called Naranam 
by MenezcB, and Kornotc by Dul’crrou.— Kr>. 

' Germann, pp.ti't, S.'i, in timith’s Med. Miss. pp. 255, 250; 
Mar. Gabritd in the cecount Riven to the Rov. J. C. 
Yisseber, a Dutch cbapluin. Letters feoui Malh«r^ (1743)_ 
makes a similar statement; see W'hitobouse’s Ling, oj 


iqht, p. Gin. , , , , , 

“ This seems to be a mistake ; Strabo speaks of only one 
nba-ssy from ono king, Pandion(XV, i. 4) ; and I'lorus says 
was four years on the road {Hist lio:a, IV, 12); see 
'riauk’s ApoU. ofTyana, p. 68 .— Ed. 






. in* .,„1 VTTT 


338.— Ed. 

See hid. Ant. vol. IIT, p. 322. 

Priauk (a. .?. p. 99) indicates 43-47 A.D. 
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cir. 802. Controversy on religion between Hindus 
and Christians in the Euphrates 
valley. 

„ 325. John Bishop of Persia and Greater India 
at Nicaca. 

„ 340. Thcophilus of Diu visits the congrega- 
tions of the Indian continent. 

„ 345. Thomas of Jerusalem takes a Christian 
colony to India. The first native Indian 
bishop Joseph or Italoho (Abatalla) of 
Edessa. 

„ 354. Theophilns of Diu banished and employed 
beyond the Roman territories. 

A.D. 360. Theophilns condemned by the Arians at 
Constantinople. 

„ 361-363. Embassy to Diva and Sei-endiva 
under Julian. 

„ 364-378. Valens, at the Tomb of Thomas in 
Edessa. 

— In the 4th century, privileges to Eabban 
Joseph. Rule of the Anjnvannam. 

369. Jewish colony to JVlajorca. 

.? 489. New Jewish emigration to Kodangalnr. 

— Quarrel of the White and Black Jews in 
the 5th century. 

„ 498. Synod of Seleucia, the Persian church 
under Baboeus separates from the 
orthodox church. 

,, 500. Temptation and apostacy through Manik- 
jav&chaka. 

„ 508. Syriac version of the Bible. The Philoxe- 
niaii .version for the Jacobites. 

— Privileges granted to Ravi Korttan. Rule 
of Manigramam. 

„ 520. Kosmas Indikopleustes returns from 
India. 

„ 550. The bones of the apostle Thomas brought 
to the great church in Edessa. 

„ 550. Attempt of the sect to get the Indians 
to have a Monophysite bishop. 

„ 570. Bud Periodeutes visits the Indian Chris- 
tians. 

„ 580. Theodorus visits the cloister and church 
of the Apostle Thomas in India. 

„ 636. The Nestorian Patriarch Jesujabus Gada- ' 
lensis sends missionaries to India and 
China. 

650-660. Simeon of Persia sets himself free of 
Seleucia and neglects the Indians, 
cir. 690. Embassy of the Indian Christians t« 
the Julianist Bishop Theodorus at 
Alexandria. 

„ 750. Persian Christians at Mailapur. The 
Pahlavi Cross.'* 

* ' See Burnell’s S. Ind. Palceog . 2nd ed. p. 57 : and Ind. 
Ant. vol. HI, p. 311 ff. 

Land, >lnpc. .S^ridca, t. L, p. 123, Vissolier, Letters 
from, Malabar (Madras, lbC2), p. 107. — En. 


A. I). 778. Before this year the Indians had an in- 
dependent Metropolitan. 

„ 780. Repeated sehisras of the Persians of the 
Patriai’chate of Seleucia. 

„ 800. The Patriarch Timothous sends Bishop 
Thomas to the Indians. 

, — 111 the ninth century, Persians at Kot- 

tayam. Pahlavi Cross. 

„ 823. Separation betvveeu the Christians at 
Kodangalur. 

,, 825. EraofQuilon. Marvaii Sapor Iso obtains 
a grant to the Tarisapalli. Sapor and 
Peroz.'® 

„ 841. Shortly before this year the Arab mer- 
chants (Sulaiman) visit Beit-tuma — 
House of Thomas. 

„ 878. Massacre of foreigners iuKanfu in China. 

,, 883. Mission from Alfred the Great to the 
Thomas Christians. 

„ 980. A Nestorian missionary sent through 
India to China. 

„ 1122. John of India (.f*) at Rome. 

„ 1143. The Catholicos of Romagyri in India, 
mentioned by Niles Doxapatrios."’ 

„ 1154. Edrisi mentions Jews. Christians, and 
Muhammadans in India. 

„ 1173. Somewhat before this year, Benjamin 
of Tudela at Gincala (Kodahgaldr).'* 

„ 1222. Establishment of the Pilgrim societies. 

„ 1274. Kazwini mentions Jews and Christians 
at Saimur. 

„ 1288. The Indian governor occupies the build- 
ing of the Church of St. Thomas. 
Mailapur a place of pilgrimage. 

„ 1290. Marco Polo’s first visit to India. 

„ 1291. Theodosius Doria and the brothers 
Vivaldi seek a sea-route to India. 

1291-1292. John of Montocorvino in India. Niko- 
laus of Pistoja killed. 

— Marco Polo’s return through India. 

cir. 1300. .Ilaitho Armenus on the decline of the 
Indian Christians. 

A.D. 1307. John of Montecorvino, first bishop of 
Cambalik ; seven suffragan bishops ap- 
pointed, 

„ 1308. Andreas of Perugia and Perogrinus pass 
through India to China. 

„ 1310. Meiientillus of Spoleto in Upper India 
and Santo Tomeo. 

„ 1320. Four Fi'anciscans martyred at Thana. 

1320-23. Missionary visit of Jordanus to Thana, 
Supara, and Bharoeh. 

1324-25. Odoricus of Pordenone and James of 
Ireland in India, Mandoville. 

“ Conf. Weber in Ind. Ant., vol. Ill, p. 49 . — Ed. 

Wilson, Lands of the Bible, vol. II, p. 678 j Gilde- 

mesister. Script, Arab. p. 185. — Ed. 
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A.D. 13:28. Joi'tkuus consccraLed as Bishop of 
Coluinbo, Qailon. 

„ 1330. Bishop JordiimiH a second time in India. 
Prince of the Nits(‘iii'ino.s (Nazarifccs). 

„ 133i2. The preaching friars restored by the 
Pope and organized. 

— In the llth century Antonins and Thomas 
in India. 

ISl'S-OO. John of Marignola in India, 
cir. 1370. Ces.sation of the Eomish missions to 
China and India. 

— Bakkaraya of Vijyanagar grants land to 
tho Church of St. Thomas at Mailapur. 

„ 1I40. Nicolo di Conti at Mailai)ur. 

,, 1455. Quarrels between tho Cliristians and 
Muhammadans at Mailapur. 

,, 1464. Pius II. renews the missionary society 
for India. 

„ 1487. Pedro de Ciivilhao as Portuguese Ambas- 
sador in India. 

„ 1490. George and Joseph of the 'L’honias Chris- 
tians sent to the Patriarch. Mar Thomas 
and John sent to India with Jo.scph. 

,, 1492. Joseph accompanies Thomas back to 
Mesopotamia. 

„ 14.93. Joseph returns back to India. 

„ 1197. Vasco da Gama sails for India in July. 

,, 1498. In April finds Thomas Christians (P) at 
Melinda. 

1490-1503. Purushottama of Orissa overruns tho 
Carnatic to Conjeveram, destroy.s Mai- 
lapnr before 1500. 

This work is by far tho fullest yet wi'ittcn on 
tho subject, and forms a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge. 

Tho seventh loetnre in Dr. Smith’s little volnme 

i.H a popular resume of tho history of the same sect, 
and of the mi.ssions to India in tho middle ages, in 
which ho has made use of Dr. Germann’s work; 
his sixth lecture is on tho missions to Central Asia 
and China : the others relate to tho more noteablc 
missionaries and their work in Muropo and Africa. 
They arc addressed to the general reader, and arc 
vigorously written. 

Clll.xusn lU’Dimisn: a voliuno of 8kefclio.‘!, Historical, 

Doscriiitivc, and Critical, ]>y llcv. .Josi'pli JOdldus, U.D. 

Loudon ; Ti'idmcr A Co. ISSU. 

This now volume of Triibner and Co.’s Oriental 
Scries is one of considerable value, and, as tho autlior 
remarks, “there is room for new information on the 
entrance, progress, and characteristics of Chinese 
belief in tho religion founded by Sakyamuni.” 
It is “ tho fruit of many ycaivs’ studies. Some 
parts of it wore written nearly twenty- five years 
ago; nearly all is tho fruit of Chinese reading.” 
And whilst Dr. Eitel of Hongkong and Mr. T. 
Watters have in this interval written on the same 


subject, tho author’s mode of treatment is different 
from theirs, and in his revision he has had the 
advantage of studying their researches, whilst his 
stock of information has been steadily augmented. 
Exclusive of the indexes, &c. the body of the work 
contains 419 pages, and is divided into an introduc- 
tion and 26 chapters: tho first four are devoted 
to a life of Buddha ; the 5th to the Patriarchs of 
the northern Buddhists ; the 6th to the h^tgry of 
Buddhism in China; the 7th and 8th to Schools of 
Buddhism ; the 9th to its moral system; the 10th 
to tho 13bh, to the Calendar, Hindu mythology, 
and Buddhi.st cosmogony ; the 14th to tho 16bh, 
to Images, Monasteries, and Ceremonials ; the 17th 
to the 19th, to Buddhist Literature, with speci- 
mens ; the 20th, to tho effect of Buddhism on the 
Sung philosophy ; the 21st, to the Wind and Water 
superstition ; tho 22nd, to Buddhist phraseology 
in relation to Christian teaching ; the 23rd, is a 
notice of the Wu-wei-kiau, a reformed Buddhist 
sect originated about 270 years ago; the 24th, is 
on the popular aspects of Buddhism and Taoism ; 
the 25th, on Sanskrit words in Chinese literature ; 
and tho 20th, on some of tho Books and papers 
which have been published in Europe on Chinese 
Buddhism. These subjects arc not all ti’eatod with 
equal fulness and accuracy, but on most of them 
there is more or less of new information drawn from 
original sources. In the 5th Chapter (pp. 60-86) 
the information respecting the Patriarchs is much 
fuller than we have met with elsewhere. As Mr. 
Beal has given a list (ante p. 148), compiled chiefiy 
from Taranatha, and Mr. Eilkins's differs in sortie 
names, and gives long details about many of them 
we extract here, for purposes of comparison, little 
more than the bare list, completing it from 
Reinusat’s and Lassen’s [hid. Alt. Bd. II, 2nd ed. 
8.1200(1):- 

1. K a s y a p a, a Brahman : to’him, the Chinese 
allege, was entrusted the deposit of esoteric doc- 
trine, the symbol of which, communicated orally 
without books, is the svastilca. He taught for 
20 years. 

2. Ana n d a, the son of ^uklodana, the uncle 
of Buddha. According to Taranatha, he presided 
40 years. 

3. Sfifignavasu, ^anakavasa, or 
navasika of Eajagriha. Some say he was a 
Vaisya born at Mathura. He went to Manda 
mountain and thence to Kipin (Kandahar), pro- 
pagating the doctrines of Buddhism, about 80 
years before the conquests of Alexander. 

4. Upagupta was a native of the Mathura 
country. Some say he was a SOdra. 

5. D r i k a t a or D h r i t a k a, a native of Cen- 
tral India, was given by his father to Upagupta as a 
disciple, and received to the vows at 20 years old. 
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6. M i c h a k a or Kala was born in Southern 
India. By Eitol ho is called M i k k a k a, and in 
the Smi-liiau-yi-su , M i s u c li a k a. 

7. V a s u Tn i t r a, wlio is omitted by Edkins s 
authority'- (scoua/?, p. 1-19 also). He was president 
of the .synod under Kanishka of Kasinir 
B.c. 153 (?). 

8. B ud dh a II a II d i, a native of Northern 
India. 

9. B u d d h a m i t r a, converted the king and 
a Nirgrantha. 

10. P a, r s V a, 

11. PunayajaorP-unyayasa s — the Fu- 
na-ya-shi of Wong-puh. 

12. A 8 V a g 0 s h a or Ma-ming, born at Bana- 
raa, but taught chiefly at Pataliputra. In his 
time the king of the Getae led an army to 
besiege Pataliputra, but was bought off, and got 
Ma-ming, Buddha’s rice-bowl, and a cock that would 
not drink water having insects in it. The king 
of the Getae was afterwards attacked by the 
Parthians but defeated them. 

13. Iv a p i ni a r a spi'ead the Buddhist religion 
in Southern India. Ee'musat (Mel. Asiat. tom. 1, 
p. 122) calls him K a b i m S, r a. 

14. Nagarjuna or Lung-shu, born of a Brah- 
man family in Southern India {Ind. Ant. vol. IV, 
p. I4l), was one of the most prolific writers of the 
Mahayana school. 

15. Kan ad ova, a native of South India, 
murdered by the di.sciplo of an opponent. This is 
the Aryadevaof other lists {hid. Ant. vol. IV, 
p. 142) ; Lassen calls himKanadeva, and a Vaisya. 

16. R a li u 1 a t a or Ragui’ata, a native of Ka- 
pila. 

17. S a n g h a n a n d i of Sravasti, the son of a 
king. 

18. S a li g k a y a s h e t a or G a y a s a t a, a 
native of northern India. He died B.c. 13; Julien 
{Mh)i. sur les. Cont. Occid. tom. II, p. 346) places 
this B.c. 74. 

19. K u m a r a d a or K u m a r a t a, died a.d. 

23. 

20. J a y a t a, born in northern India, died 

74 A.!)." 

21. Vasubhanda, generally made contem- 
porary with Praditya the son of Vikramaditya {Ind. 
Ant. vol. IV, p. 112 ff.) ; he died a. d. 175.* 

22. Manura or M an ora t a, — was well 
skilled in the analysis of alphabetic sounds, and 
was recommended by a learned Buddhist, named 
Y a j a, to proceed to Western and Southern India 
to teach Buddhism ; and Dr. Edkins thinks he 
would aid in giving alphabets to the TamiJ and 

' The Fo-isu-t’uvg-H, which, to. fill up the vacancy, 
mentions Madhyantika, a disciple of Ananda who converted 
K&smir. 


other languages. Ho found Western India under 
the control of king Teda. He afterwards went 
“ to the kingdom of the Indian Getae, who, 
retreating westward before the Hiung-nu, b.c. 
180, conquered the Panjab and Kasmir in a.d. 126. 
Manura taught in Western India and Ferghana 
in the third century A.D. He is the author of the 
Tihhdsha Sdstra.” Others place his death in 
167 A.D. 

2.3. H a k 1 e n a or Padmaratna of the country 
of the Getae (Yue-ti —Kandahar P) ; he went to 
Central India and died 209 a.d. 

24. Sihghalaputra, a native of Central 
India, the Aryasinha of other accounts (Remu- 
sat, %it. sup. p. 124; and Lassen; see also ante 
p. 149). He went to Ki-pin (Kabul P) where he was 
beheaded by the king. Lassen places his death 
between 240 and 283 a.d. Some terminate the 
list of great teachers here. 

25. B a s i a s i t a or NfisaSata, a Brfihman and 
native of Kandahar ; he travelled in Central and 
Southern India, and died a.d. 328. 

26. Putnomita orP unyamitra, a Ksha- 
ttriya of Southern India. He visited Eastern 
India, and died a.d. 388. 

27. Prajhatara, a native of Central India, 
who travelled in the south and instructed Bodhi- 
dharma the second son of the king. Ho ascended 
tlie funeral pile a.d. 457. 

28. B o d h i d h a r m a left Southern India for 
China in a.d. 526, where ho died (see ante p. 149). 

This last was the founder of the contemplative 
school in which the distinction of virtue and vice is 
lost. The teaching of this school, so prevalent in 
China, says Dr. Edkins, “has failed to produce high 
morality among its votaries. The mass of the 
people have gained from Buddhism the notion of 
a future retribution, but what is the use of this 
when the promised state beyond death consists 
merely of a clumsy fiction ? The metempsychosis, 
administered by a moral fate, has only provided 
them with a convenient means for charging their 
sinfulness and their misfortunes on a former life. 
What virtue the people have among them is duo 
to the Confucian system. Buddhism has added 
to it only idolatry, and a false view of the future 
state, but has not contributed to make the people 
more virtuous” (p. 200). “ Though the Buddhists 
have good precepts they are very much neglected 
even in the teaching,” Its moral code “ is feeble- 
ness itself compared with the Oonfucianist.” 

The educated Chinese despise the popular deve- 
lopment of Buddhism, “ as consisting of image 
worship and procuring for money the protection 

® The 20th and 21st are omitted hy the Fo-tsu-t’ung-hi 
followed by Dr. Edkins. 
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of powerful unseen beings.” Tlie “ Sacred Ediob” 
cites the judgment pronounced by Ohu Hi, tlio 
philosopher and critic of the Sung dynasty, 
saying, “ that the Buddhists care nothing for 
heaven or earth, or anything that goes on around 
them, but attend exclusively each to bis single 
mind. They are then condemned for fabricating 
groundless tales of future happiness and misery. 
They arc charged with doing this only for gain, 
and encouraging for the same object the largo ga- 
therings of the country population at the temples 
ostensibly to burn incense, but really to practise 
the worst forms of mischief” I'p. 162). 

Such being the Chinese opinion of Buddhism, 
we can easily understand that the intellectual 
vigour once connected with it is now dead, past all 
hope of resurrection. 

The work of Dr. Edkins will bo found replete 
with information respecting the history and tenets 
of Buddhism in its northern form of development. 
It is somewhat defective in y)arts, from the incom- 
pleteness of the author’s knowledge of Southern 
Buddhism : but this will hardly mislead the reader. 

Les Religions et les Languks de TInde Anglaise, 

par Robert Oust (BibliothAjue Orientate Elzevirienne ; 

Ruris ; E. Loroux, 1880). 

A Skei'C'ii of tbo Modern Languages of the East 

Indies, acenrapanied by two language-maps. By Robert 

N. Oust. (London : Tnibner & Go. 1878.) 

Mr. Oust is an old Indian of superabundant 
energy if not of accurate scholarship. The first of 
the works before us is a tersely written little 
volume, not very learned, but pleasant reading for 
any spare hour. The author’s long residence in 
India has given him opportunities, of which he 
has availed himself, to become acquainted with 
the present jiopular religious beliefs of the coun- 
try, and the first part of the volume contains 
many remarks and suggestions founded on per- 
sonal observation that thoroughly deserve the 
attention even of advanced students of the his- 
tory of the development of the religious sects 
in ludia, while the book as a whole will supply 
a good deal of information in a popular form. It 
is not, however, in all cases so accurate as refer- 
ences to tho latest authorities might have enabled 
the author to make it. 

The chapter or section on tho languages is of 
the most popular character, and reads like a 
magazine article. There is no index, and the only 
two foot-nott>fi in the hook, one .at the beginning 
of each part, give an undigested list of books and 
authors on the subject of each ; had these lists 
been given in more detail they would have been 
useful to the student in looking for what he might 
want. Among tho authorities on page 2 is “ Tree 
and Serpent Worship, by John Fergusson — we 
do not know “ John.” Eoforcnces might also 
have been given either as foot-notes, or at the end 
of each part to tho authorities for imjiortant state- 


ments, and to fuller discussions on points of 
interest which there was not room to do more than 
refer to in so small a volume. 

The volume of Trubner’s Oriental Series on the 
Modern Languages has already been some time 
before the public. It is a much more ambitious 
performance, but like the other its value is much 
less than it miglit have been from the want of re- 
ferences. The subject is much too large to be 
discussed satisfactorily in a volume of 200 pages, 
inclusive of seven appendices ; and the classof stu- 
dents to which a book on the languages of India 
would be really useful, want not merely a brief 
general outline of the various families of languages 
and their bi'anches and subordinate dialects such 
as could boeompressed into a volume like this, but 
also full details of the literature of the subject as 
connected with each branch and dialect. This is all 
the more needed as many statements in this volume 
seem much in want of verification or correction. 

We can only afford a short specimen of Mr. 
Gust’s style and mode of dealing with tho separate 
languages. After giving the boundaries of the 
MarAthi language, according to the late Dr. John 
Wilson, he says (p. 58) : — “ Of this language there 
is a Dictionary by Molesworth and Gaudy with a 
Preface by Wilson. Of ordinary Primers there 
are many, and in 1868, a Student’s Manual has 
been published by a native of India anonymously, 
based on scientific principles, and with a Preface 
of importance. . . . Although it possesses 20,000 
words, it has admitted a great many loan-words 
from Arabic, Persian, as well as Sanskrit. No 
inscriptions are found in it. The Orthography is 
unfixed. It is described as copious without order, 
energetic without rule, and with no fixed standard 
of classical purity. . . The dialects of the table- 
land are opposed to those of the coast below the’ 
Ghats or the Konkan. I have tried in vain to got 
precision, . . The tableland round Poona is the 
centre of the Dosi, and to the South is the 
Dakliifii. The Dialect of Niigpuri is separate.” 
The Kohkani of the Goa territory, he adds, 
“ known as Goadesi or Gomantaki, is illustrated 
by a large Literature formed by the Jesuits, con- 
sisting of a Grammar in Portuguese, and a Chris- 
tian religious book called Purdn, tho work of a 
Jesuit named Estava, said to have been Stephens, 
an Englishman.” 

Now this might all be retailed table-talk : -the 
high character of Molesworth and Candy’s Dic- 
tionaries ought to have been indicated ; some of 
the best of tho many Marathi Grammars in 
English, and Krishna 6astri Godbole’s excellent 
scientific one in Marathi, might at least have been 
named ; some of the statements following are in- 
correct and others sadly want “precision,” while the 
vagueness of the information about Father Thomas 
Estevao (f 1619)^ is hardly creditable to the author. 


* See Ind. Ant. vol. VII, p. 117. 
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We are glad to see a first attempt at a hand- 
book on so interesting a subject, and hope it may 
yet be recast and thoroughly corrected so as to be 
a trustworthy guide to the student, supplying him 
with a basis of fact, and directing him to the best 
information on all details, while mapping out 
clearly the many blanks that have to be filled up 
by future labourers. 


The CosniEXTARTEs of the Great Atonso Halro- 
QiJEKpuE, second Viceroy of India, translated from the 
PortuKueso edition of 1771, with Notes .and an Introduc- 
tion by W. do Gray Birch, P.E.S.L. vols. 1 — 3. London : 
Printed for the Oakluyt Society, 1875-80. 

The volumes of the Hakluyt Society, established 
for the purpose of printing rare or unpublished 
voyages and travels, are not offered for sale in the 
usual way, and it may not be out of place here to 
inform our readers that the volumes issued for the 
year are only obtainable by subscribers who pay a 
guinea per annum in advance.^ Usually two 
volumes are published annually, so that since 18-18, 
sixty-two have been issued, including such valu- 
able woi’ks for Indian readers as the Marvels de- 
serihed hij Friar Jordanus ; Travids of Ludovico di 
Varthaiia ;Yn\cs Cathay and the Way Thither ; the 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, &g. 

The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Balho- 
querque were compiled by his natural son, from the 
despatches forwarded to the king D. Manoel, and 
were first published in 1557. A second edition 
corrected and augmented by the author was issued 
in 1576’* ; and the third, which is the text here 
translated, was prepared by Nicolao Pagliarini and 
published in 177-1, containing several original des- 
patches and letters wriiten by the hero himself. 
It was intended that the translation should have 
been contained in three volumes, but a fourth will 
be required to complete it, as the third, which was 
to have contained Parts III and IV of the Portu- 
guese edition, only brings us down to the end of 
Part III, which concludes with the departure of 
Afonso Dalboquerqne for the Straits of the Red 
Sea in pursuance of his intention of conquering 
Ormuz and establishing Portuguese rule in that 
part of Persia. 

The translator prefaces each volume with lengthy 
and most valuable introductions on the character 
of Dalboquerqne, the foundation, rise, progress, 
and decay of the Portuguese empire in India, and 
bibliographical information in reference to the 
Indian cycle of Portuguese Literature. And the 
volumes are illustrated with valuable facsimiles 
of old maps and portraits from MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

“ There is no doubt,” says Mr. Birch, “ that 
whoever will give some time and attention to the 
learning of Portuguese will find his labour amply 
requited by the advantages to be derived from the 
great mass of literature which the language 

* Tho Society’s agent is Mr. Kichards, 37 Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


possesses.” And we heartily join with him in the 
desire to sec more translations of standard Portu- 
guese historical works. “ The true position bf tlm 
English rule in India,” he adds, “ and the tradi- 
tions it maintains, the point of view from which 
it is looked upon by the native races, can never 
bo rightly understood until a better knowledge is 
acquired concerning the first impressions conveyed 
to, and made upon, the minds of the inhabitants 
by the first European nation which effected any 
extensive settlement among them. This fact alone, 
one out of many quite as pertinent wdiicli might 
be adduced, ought to convince us of the im- 
portance of examining the classical literary pro- 
ductions of a nation justly celebrated at all times 
for enterprise and military prowess.” 

AVe trust the publication of the concluding 
volume of these most instructive Commentaries 
will not be long delayed. They form a very 
valuable addition to the history of the Western 
Coast of India. Any attempt to analyse their 
contents would occupy more space than we can 
spare : we must refer I’eaders to the book itself. 


KAUMUDr-TVlAnoTSAriA, by Ramaebandra Bliikftji Gun- 

jikar and KasinAtb Pandarang Parab. (Parts 1—6.) Bom- 
bay, Nirnayasagar Press. 

This publication, when complete, is to contain 
the text of the Siddhdnta-Kaumudi with a Marlthi 
commentary by the first named editor ; further 
Paniiii’ s S'feb'as printed coutinuously, and a second 
time with the aniivriitis (or words supplied from 
preceding sd/ras) compiled by the same scholar; 
the Gana and Bhdtiipdtlias, the Pdniniya Sikslid 
and the Unddisutras ascribed to Sakatayana (edited, 
with Ujjvaladatta’s commentary, by Aufrecht) ; 
Santanava’s FhitsiXtras (edited by Kielhorn) ; 
Katyayana’s Vdrttikas-, and indexes by KS,sin&th. 
Though all these works are already acccssllde to 
scholars in one form or another, it wdll no doubt 
he useful to native students to have them com- 
bined in a cheap and handy volume. Most of the 
works mentioned are already finished, and a few 
more parts will complete the compilation. In the 
place of the first reprint of Panini’s Sutras, the 
editors would have done better to have given them 
in alphabetical order, with the Vdritihasm smaller 
type, wmrked into the same list. In the Gana- 
pdGia, various readings are given in brackets after 
the respective words; but the list is apparently 
a mere reprint of the one contained in Boehtlingk’s 
edition of Panini, a semblance of originality being 
effected by the rather ingenious expedient of an 
interchange of Boehtlingk’s various readings with 
his respective g^ana-words. Though w'o are far 
from imputing to the editors any intention to 
mislead others in this respect, we think it would 
have been as well if they had explained the nature 
of this part of their publication. E. 

“ This was translated into French by J. Marnef, Paris, 

1579, • 
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g. — god, goddess, or supernatural q. — queen. 

k. — king. [being, r.— river. 

l. m. — land-measure. ESsh. — Hfishtraktita. 

mt. — mountain. s. — sect. 

No.— N ihiala. 8il.— SilShara. 

o.— official. Sin.— Sinda. 


t. — town, 
tr. — tribe. 

V. — village. 

Va.— Valabhl. 

Vi. — Vij ayanagara. 

W. Chal. — Western Chalnkya 
W. Chfil.— Western Chiilukya 
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Aparaditya, Sil 36, 39, 42-46 

Aparajifca, Sil 36, 39, 40 

aparigraha 160 

Aparokshdnuhhuti 60 

Apastcmlha-suira 103 

Apisali 80, 81 

Apollodotos, k 257-8 

Apollonius of Tyana 297 

Apollophancs, k 257-8 

apparition 309 

Apsaras, g 252 

Ai ahian Nights 58 

ArahianToArn 229 

Aradhi beggars 279 

Arak 271, 273 

aramane (palace). 96 

Aranyaka 122 

Ara.’ccs 291 

Arclia3ological Notes. ..71,- 150, 298 

Arck(Bological Survey Reports, 

vol. IX...; ' 2.53 

Arechendron Pcrumal, k 78 

Aria Perumal, k 78 

Ariana 287 

Arikesari, Sil 36, 39-41 

Arislitakarman, k 62 

Arislrfcanemi 163 

Arjuna 36 

Arkhebios, k 257-8 

Annaiti, g 84, 85 

Arms, Indian 230 

Arsakes, k 255, 258-9 

Artabanus II 312 

Artemidoros, k 257-8 

drya 295 

Aryadova or Kaiiadeva ... 149, 316 

Aryas, Aryan race 5-1, 229 

Aryasithlia or Singhalaputra.. 316 

Asm • 15n 

Asanianjasa, k. 180 

A-se-na 93 


Aslicm-ogbas, g 232 

Ashtadhdiu 307 

’Asi (Parthians) 18 

Asiatic Societies. 230, 251-253, 310 

„ (R.) Society 230, 311 

Asiatique (Societe) 232, 311 

Asoka 301 


„ insc. 159, 232 

„ tooth-seal 86 

Aspavarn^a 259 

Aspendns, c 66 

Assaldyana Suitam .'. 252 

’Ao-rcia 51 

asteya, 160 

Astrakhan 263 


Ai vagosha or Ma-ming... 1-19, 316 


akvam6dha...l'24, 127, 130, 133, 140, 

294 


atanin 

13 

Afharva-VMa 

.199, 200 

atdiaija 

269 

atithi 

295 

Atreya gutra 

.131, 132 

Attirarma, Pall 99, 102, 103 

‘Aubergine, Princess’ .... 

.... 302f 

Anfrocht, Prof 

306 

Augustus 

313 

AOharraazd 

.266-268 

Aulus Gelli.us 

58 

Avadana 

51 

Avalnmbana Sutra 

....85, 86 

Avalokitesvara, g. ...115, 

169, 19-2 

Avan-bandad 

..266-268 

Avery, Prof. J 


dijdye 

142 

dguktaJca, o.' 

239 

Avumitra, k 

253 

Ayushradn 

187 

aijffas 

46 

Ayyavole, c 

96 

Azes, k ;■ 

....258-9 



Baaridai 

217, 219 

TiMllPiVj \c 

. 231 

Badami tablets 75, 99, 

100, 255 

Badavi, t 

75 

Badu-deva 

140 

Bagadage 

...97, 99 

Eagharitai 

.218-220 

Ball ram GOsbnasp 

.266-268 

Bahram-paiiah 

266, 267 

Bahrein antiquities 

230 

Bahusrutiya school 

300, 301 

halmsuvarna 

294 

Baikal lake 

215 

‘ Baiiigan Badsliahzadi’ . 

302 f 

BajOrg-athr 

.266-268 . 

Bahhars 

60 

Baktria 

.. ■ 255 

Baku, t 

..109-111 

Balabliata 

238 

Balabhi or Valabhi 

308 

Baladitya, k. 

149 

Bala-Gopala 

187 

Balantine’s Midnight Marches. 109 

Balasastrin 

305, 306 

Bdldvahddhana 

....82, 83 

Balavarmanaka-Vafcapadra, v. 239 

Balegrama, v 

..123-125 

Balenduaekhara, Siva, g. 

129, 131, 


133 


Balbaras -15 

hnliija 50ii 

Ballavalli, y 126, 128, 129 

Baltipatna, t 38a 

. Bana 204 

Banasura, g 180 

Banavilsi, t 230 

Rdiiavusipurddisvara 43 

B.iuddhar 176, 192 

Banjaris 150, 205n 

Banugupta, k 2,5-li 

Buppa, Bappabhattaraka 167, 

170-170 

hardt 281 

Barataka, v 233, 239 

Barchu 21-1) 

Barcgcdovanayaka 99 

Bargu Buriat, Ir 215 

Bargut, tr 21.5, 221, 240 

Bargnzin steppo 215,221 

Barin Shuratu 217 

bark books 18n 

Bartan Baatur 274 

Basaiita llaja SO 

Basava 78 

Basiasita or Niisasata 149,316 

Batu Khan 263 

Bauddbas 176, 192 

Bauddha Saihglias 237 

Bavian 135ii 

Bazodco, k 258 

Bodo tribe 92, 93, 214 

Beders 76 

Bddotse Khan .92, 94 

beggars and criers 247f, 278f 

Begontei 213, 218 

Bebar , ]S9 

Beit-tuina, Mluiist; oi I'lioioas’. 314 

Belgaum-Taralba, v 123 

Belgetei 213, 214, 213 

Beluvari well 75,76 

Bengal Asiatic Society 310 

Bengali folklore 1-S 

Beni-Aglab 612 

Beui-Israel 313 

Benjamin of Tudela 31-L 

Ber tree 15f'n 

Berezin, k 231 

Borgaigne’s Nd.gdnanda 263 

Beveridge’s History of India.. 248 

Bliadta, r 17ii 

Bliadraghosha, k 253, 311 

Bbadrakali Amma, g 118u 

Bhadranaka, v 237, 239 

Bliadrayamya sect 300-302 

Bhagadatta 181 

Bhagadattaiajakula 181 
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]ihafi<uH(d Gitd 230 

Bliiigiriiblia 48, 180 

Biiaf'wiuilul Indniji 38, .3!) 

Bhiiiryiidovi 171 

Bhuillu, g 137 

Uliairava, g. 110, 119 

Bluiktapui't, V 184 

lli(inihhi(i ni 35 

]31iiiii<lark;ir, Prof. 11. G 123 

liluuimniLra, k 253, 311 

llharatas 51, 55 

Bharat, a varsha ■ 93 

Bluiratfciiyana gotva 101 

Bliartriluii'i 308 

Bhaskara Acliarya 17n 

Bliatarka, Va 237, 2.58, 254 

Bhatgain, v 189 

hhatfdraka 127, 128, 

131, 13,3, 1:51., 107, 108, 109, 170, 
171, 17:5, 174, 175, 170, 177, 183 

B.hattoji 81 

Bhatfcoji Diksliita 300 

Bhau Daji, Dr 205 

Bliavablidti 305 

Bliiivaiu, g 70, 191, 227 

ISlidva Sdiiwidsani 38 

Bhillamnia, k 30u 

Bliilsa 130, 137 

BliiiViasoua 194 

Blii.sliina 30 

liliodiiiirr 8:1, 94 

Bhogadovi, NO 171 

Bliogavaniia, NO 171, 181 

BliqjiulOva, Sil 42 

Bliotbas 189 

hhritd 238 

Biinila, t 253 

III ihniclifhliulranijdi/a 175, 239 

Blulmliiiitra, k 253 , 311 

BliOpalasiiiiha, NO 188 

Blul[);ilOiulrainalla, NO. ...191, 192 

Blnlii, Blalto 110, 111 

Biddulpli, Major 229 

Bigaiidot’s L^gi'iul of Gaiulaum 231 

Bijjala, Sia 97, 98 

Biiipoktuia iiisci'ip 209 

BirbhOin folklore 79 

Birch’s Couimentarics of 

Af^nsa Dalhoquorquo 318 

hirnddnkai'dma 40 

hiriiddvali 184 

Bodhidharina 118, 149, 310 

hudhidrainci 20 

Bodliisattva 110, 2;i4 

Boelitliiigk, Prof. 30.) 

Bombay beggars 247f, 278f 

‘•Boots” 203 


Bupo Lnehi 205f 

Borjigetei Mergeii 94 

Borjig tr 92 

Boroelui 91 

llrahma, g...l03, 174, 180, 192, 295 

hraJtiiiardi.drija 100 

hrdJimadijja 237-231) 

Brahman 180 

Brilliinaii boggars 249 

Brail inani duck 230 

Brahmaputra 231 

Bramilauaka, v 237, 239 

Braiicludrt) 08, 71 

Bretsdineider, Dr 215, 210 

Briliasiiati 3Gii 

hj'ili.iifpatha 177 

briujdl 302ii 

hi(,:Ja 75 

Biidiin jiir, Budaiitsar..213, 217-219 

Biulaiijaz Doghlaii 217 

Budaiitsar 213, 217-219 

Buddha 16,92,114,11.5,161, 

102, 195, 300 

Buddha Nilkantk 108 

Biiddliagosha 283-9 

Bndilka Gayd by KajOadralala 

Mitra il3f, l-12f, 220 

Bnddhakirtti, k 182 

Buddliamitra 316 

Buddliaiiandi 316 

Iladilliii-pada 138 

Buddha’, s hair and ears 52, 53 

Biiddliists 170, 192 

Buddhist niouk.s 170 

,, morality 317 

,, patriarclis 1-48, 315f 

,, schools 293f 

„ scriptures 238 

,, symbols 135 

Budhagupta, k 253-5 

Budliiil Pen, g 140 

Bud Poriodcutes 314 

Biuluiuutta\va wihara 13 

Bugaylbni, v 170 

Bithlci’, Dr. (1 251, 306 

building ‘ bee’ 106 

Buka 217 

Bukka, k 200, 201 

Bukkaraya, Vij 315 

Buktai 217,219 

Buku Khan 219 

Buku-togiu 214 

‘ Bulbul and cotton tree’ 57 

Bimdiilmh MSS 28 

Bungmati, t. 169, 192 

15 lira Pmi, g 140 

Burkhan, mt. 92,95,215 


Burma and its People by Oapt. 


Forbes 87 

Burnell, Dr. A. C 300 

Burtecliino 91-94 

canes 41 

(lappcller, Dr 305 

Caspian — Hindu shrine at ... 109 

Cendroiisette '203 

Ceylon inscription^ 8f, 208f 

Clniitauya 73 

chaitjja .• 183 

chaityas 67 

Cliaityavada sect 300 

Chakora Satakarni (Andli.) ... 68 

chakra 136, 139 

chdkramatam 187 

Oliakrapdnl 163 

' chnkravartin 35 

Chakravarli Baja 136 

Chakshu, r 17u 

chalikya 127, 130 

chalukya 124, 1851 

chnlakya 97 

Chalukya capital 60 

Clialukyas, Early 100 

„ , Western. .123, 125, 130, 

132, 293 

Chalukyas, Western ......50, 96, 97 

Chalukya-Vikraraakala 90 

Clialakya-Vikramavarsha.75, 96,97 
Chainpanir, Champa vati. .221f, 223 
Chamimda, or Chavunda II., 

Sin..! 97,98 

Chanakya 184 

Chanda, Sandikesvara, g. ...119n, 
149, 150, 174 & n 

chandana (sandal) 18 

Cliandesvara, g. 174 & n 

Chandra, g 290 

Cliandra’s Grammar 80-84 

Chandrahh'ata 233 

Chandragupta II, k 254 

Chandraprabha 66 

Chaiidrasri, k. 63 

Ohandravarma 172 

Chang-’ an, t 15, 21 

Changu Narayana, tein..., 163 

Chaontra mound 156 

charii 295 

Charva 306 

Chastana 6'2 

chdtahhata, 0 12-t, 175n, 239 

Clrataka 306 

chdlaranto 68 

clidlurydma 160 

chaurdddharanika, o 239 
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Chedi dyna.sty 25.5 

Chegcs tr 240 

Clicmuli, Chcmulya or Clio- 

mnda, c 'i8, 44, & lln, 40 

Chora ' 124, 125 


Chera alphabet 

Cheramai) Periimill 

100 

■ 78 

clirjnkarihi 

12 

Chhinhrida elcpliant 

113 

Chbatra-Chaiidcsvara, g. 

174 

Clihaya, g 

11(5 

Chliiniiamastika-devl, ... 

171 

Chliittfiraja, Sil 

37, 39-41 

Chidambaram 

,.117, 119 

(Ml’illlm. Ic. 

312 

Ch'ilipapu, k 

Cli'ilisulimgliohtsan, k. 

312 

312 


312 

‘ cbiiniiey-pot’ bats 

309 

ChhiesB Buddhism by 

Dr. 

Edkins 

315 

Chine.so notico.s of India,. 

I lf 

Cliinghiz Klian and bi.s Alices- 

tons. ..89, 92, 213f, itOf, 

263; 2741 

ediinlia i 


r 

48 

Chino, tr 

....... 241 

Ch’innshsilung, k 

312 


Copperplates, Silaliara 

,, , Yiiliiblii 

„ , West. Chalukya 

125, 130, 132, 

coral 

I cotton 

j cowries 

I ‘ crocodile kiii":’ 

I 

i crow and the .sparrow 

Cuimiiiyliain, Gen. A 

Cast's .Rrliijlfiits r.t les Inngucs 

dr. r li/dit A)iijla!sr 

,, ][[iidciii .Ldiif/uciijrs oj'liidui 

Cypriote inscriptions 

Cyrus, cylinder of 


rhiiilijn 28 ■ 

Chitrakautlia Iior.se... 123-12(i, 120, 
130, 133 

Chitrakatliis 270 

Cli’itsnngluntsau, k 312 

Choaiig-wang (Siladitya) 19 

Cliodas 237 

Cholas, Chodas... 47-40, 124-5, 129, 
13.1, 133, 2j)7 

cJtowM 309 

Christians of Malabar 812-13 

chuda •. 195 

Chulavagga 233 

CJnini ov Juni -. 307 

Chntnktus lOO 

Cinderella 2i 3 

Claudius, embassy from Cey'- 

lon, to 313 

Cloiiston’s Ancient Ai'cihlan 

Poeiry 229 

Coins— Andhra Cl 

,, Pathan 311 

„ from Persia 012 

„ of the Suuga or Mitra 

‘lyna.sty 252, 311 

Coloroon (Kollidam), r 117 

Confucianism 316 

Copperplates, Chola 47 

)i , Pallava 100, 102 


237 

123, 

293 

18 

IS 

18 

•280 

207 


317 

017 

310 

230 


Dadhikra, 139 

]Jililistd,n-i-Dln'ih 28 

Dai Uakf, g 203 

D.ai Setzen 277-8 

Daitika or Dhritika ...... 149,31.5 

Daji, J)r. ilhau 205 

Dakshinakoli, v. 173 

dll kuli India 127, 131, .133 

Dak.shine.svara, g 171 

l)alljO(|aei'(|UC, Afonso 318 

Dalton, Col 105, IOC 

Dani.nnt, (I. II 


Damhalla vihara insc. ... 

Dambarash;lh, k 

Damodaragupta 305 


8 n 

270 

189 


dthi ! 

dd.nitsiiln 

13 

drniijiniuynkfi, 0 

167 

dandas 

159 

Daiiicll, W 

.52n, 107 

Dardislaii 

220 

Dardii ; 

2, >6 

Darniostetcr’s Vrndidiul . 

29iit 

dahliiardnlJia 

opo 


0 7 

DaSiiratha 79, 

180, 191 

Dilsas, Dasyus 

...5-4, 294 

Dates, in figures 

....35, 38 


„ , ill niiincrical symbols.. 165, 
167, 163, 170, 171, 175, 
.177, 178, 183, 239 
„ , ill iiumorieal words ...191, 
192, 103 

„ , in words ...38, 129, 132, 294 

Dfithaiulga 269 

Dattagalla, v 143 

Daulatfibad 50 

Daurian, tr 243 

doasll, desoil 67 

\/dekh 310 

Demalamana' insc 270 


Demeti’ius, k. 256, 257 

Dervishes 2l*7 

Ddvagiri, c 50 

Devaki 226-228' 

drvaknla 101, 175, 239 

di'vimapiija O, 270 

Devapattami, c 170, 184 

DdvA])! 56 

dovil-trees I52n 

Dewagiriy.a wiliai'a 12 

dr leak 61 n 

d.rieiinajdyii 9, 270 

dhdhli ; 250 

dhalchd 129, 131, 134 

dhrnuiiia 288 

Dliiuiakaeheka, c 230 

Dliaiiesa 238 

Dliaiik plates 237 

Dliaraka, k 269 

dliaranas 138 

ilhdei'niR 19,5, lit6, '29611 

Dharajiatta, Ml 254 

Dhaniscna I, Abi 239 

DliariiKcna If, Va 237, 254 

Dharasena 114, Y.t, 238 

dliari.Uraija 125u 

iVuirinn ...218-250 

ilJiarmitcluikra liJC, 437 

dliiivnuidiiijfi, ilkuriiiaiUi/a 239 

Dharmildcva, Xd 465, 181 

illiiirinadlail ninandala 116 

Dliarmadhatu- Vagisvara, g... 184 

ilharmddliikdra 171 11 

Dharmaditya (Siladitya I), Ya. 237 

Dharmaguptas, sect 301, 302 

Dharmapnla ,‘108 

Dlianmir.aksha 86 

dim nnuidld liPt 

Dhariniisila Jlaja 3 

Dlmrmuttai'iyas, sect 300, 302 

Bhiitii, IDhuf iqiiinia 307 

DlnUutavaiujini 305 

Dhilfnvritti 306 

IJhoilas 248 

Dhimal, trs 234 

Dhitika or Daitika 149 

Dhritaka or Dritika 149, 315 

Dhriivabhata, Ya 253-4 

Dhruvadeva, Xe 17i^ 178 

Dhi'iivamitra, k . 253 

Dhiikot beggars 280 

dhvajastainhha 96 

Digambaras 159 

Bigha Nlkdya 288 

Digum Dsaiibo 91 

dikshita 129, 135, 295 

Dilipa, k 180, 191 
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i)indigal, t 150 

Diiiiiiinaka, v 237-239 

Diodotos, k 255-257 

Diomcdea, k 257-8 

Dionysius, k 257-8, 260 

Dipava'iiiia by Oldeiiberg 252 

dirakld-fdzel 162 

Diva, t 314 


Diuii'iijxdi, o 

Divodasa 

Dobo Mergen. 94, 

ilold 

Doludri 

Dolaparviita 

dulaydtnt 


239 


95, 213, 217, 218 

281 

165 

193 

187 


Dowson, Prof. J. 308, 309 

Dowson’s iJictionary of Hindu 

Mjithology 31 

drd'iigika, o 239 

Dravila, co 98 

Drikata or Dhritaka 149, 315 


Droiia 36 

Dronasimha, Va 254 

Druhj'us 54 

Dubun Bayaii 94, 217 

Duperron, Auquotil 265, 291 

Durayabhajya, r 295 

Durban, tr 94, 96, 245 

duiaka, o.... ...167, 168, 170, 172, 
175, 177, 178, 238, 239 

Duttliagamini, k 9, 10, 270 

Dutum Meneii 217, 220 


ears, elongated 52, 53 

Ebuken 274 

cclipso of 780, A.D 308 

Kc;li])Kcs, solar 96, 295 

Edessa 313-14 

Edges of plates, not raised ... 101, 

102, 293 

,, , raised ...123, 125, 

130, 132 

' Edgliecry’ 51 


Edkins’s GJiinnite Bii ddliifiiii... 315 


Edrisi 311 

Ekabhyoharikas, sect 300 

fkachitta 302 

Ekavyavabarikas, sect. ...300, 301 

Ekkaiuli 141 

Ekvera, Karle 107, 109 

Elakalavandlu 210 

elcpbants 37 

Klura 118n 

Emblems on seals 101, 102, 

123, 130, 133, 23.9, 293 

Epauder, k 257-8 


*<eTnaTdrT]9 

203 

Eralcala Language 

210 

Erakavila temp 

270 

eras by J. Fergussou .. 

...... 231 

Eriyaw.a insc 

270 

Eshmunazarls tomb 


Eskimo 

298 

Estovao, Th 

317 

ethical parallels 

71f 

Etagiri, c 

50, 51 

Eudomus 

255 

Eukratidos, k 

256, 257 

Eumencs 

265 

Eutbydemos, k 

. 250-257 

Evavadin 

189 

Fa-Hian 

..296, ,306 

‘ False dawn’ 

231 

Fan — Brahma 

19 

Fao-yn 

23 

fate of unbelievers ... .... 

52 

Fausboll’s Jdtaka 

252 

Fazlu’llah Rashid 

89 

Fergusson on ‘ Saka and Sam- 

vat eras’ 

201 

Fen-thu— Buddha 

16 

Fleischer, Dr 

252 

flower-marriage 

77 

flying 

296 

folklore, Dinaipnr 

1-8 

„ from Birbbllm . 

79f 

,, pai'allels 

...51, 290 

„ ofthoPanjab ... 

205f, 280f, 


302f 

Forbes’s Bntish Burma 

87 

fortnights — light and dark ... 250 

frashokcrcti 

311 

Fravasbis 

232 

friendship 

29 

Fu-nan — Siam 

.... 15-17 

G.'ul 

...202, 203 

gadjdna 

75, 76 

Gaiabilbn Gamini, k 

....11,209 

Oajana (Gazui ?) 

23 

Galasno Malasne insc. . 

13 

Galgamuwa insc 

12 

G.aliganatba, g. and tom 74 

Gallcna wibara insc. ... 

9, 270 

Galuti.ga 

...272, 274 

Galwaowa wibara 

.... 10, 12 

Gamini Abliaya, k....0, 10, 269, 270 

„ Tisa, k 

270 

Gannpdfha 

318 

Ganapati, Ganesa, g.35,1 

50,181,194 

G.andarilditya, Sil 

42 

Gandba elephants 



yandluikuti 142, 143} 

Gandliara 20, 23 

Gandharva, g 116 

Ganekande wibara 10, 12 

Ganesa (see G.aiiapati) 1, 150 

Gaiigil, r. ...129, 131, 134, 180, 193 

Gangadeva, k 188 

Gangai-kkoadapuram temple. 117- 
120, 2.52 

Ganges — Ileng-ho 1.5 

Gangoiidaram tom. ' 119 

Gangul, V 172 

yantimaitar, 1. m 76 

Gardabhidcvi 119 

Garos 103-106, 1.50 

Garuda 36, 37n, 74, 163 .t 7i 

Garudadbvaja— Vishnu, g. ... 4^ 

Giitlia Alumav.aiti 8.1 

Gauda, co 181 

Gaudama [Ijoycnd of) 23>4 

Gaudian roots 319 

Gaudian Languages, Hoemle's 

Comp. Gram, of 23,2 

Gaurian and Romance Laii- 


guages 


Gautama Indriibhflti 

162 

Gauvain (V.) Vie on 

Lvyemh- 

de Gaudama 

234 

Gayd 

135 

Giiyasata or Sangkayasata. 149, 31 (■ 

gdyatri 

32 

Gazan Khan 

89 

Gormana; 

122 

Germann’s Kirclte < 

hr Tho. 

mascliristcn 

11 21 

Geronta 

70 

Geefa Bomanoruin ... 

58 

Getae 

:U(- 

Gboshavasu, k 

;‘.ll 


‘’(i5ii 

Giribilwa inscrip. ... 

10 

Girinm 

272 

Giruar insc.... 

-'891 

Girvanayuddhavikrfima-Sliilli, 

k 

194 

GitdFdnchdlika 

173 

Goa 

41 

Goa Mar.al 

92. 94- 

Gobardban 

11! 

God (names of) 

'K\i^ 

Goggi, Sil 

3,(;. 3.!' 

Go-je-nang (Gaj.ana) 

O’ 



Gokiilika sect 

39] 

gold 

IK 

G olden Horde 

■9;;; 


Goldsclmiidt’s Bdvanavaha ... lb’ 
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GoldstLickcr, Prof 3 M], 308 

(xold.s tucker’s Literary Me- 

iiuiiua 204 

(juraa, k 8(> 

Goniantaki dialect 317 

G oiiardiya 308 

Gon. f[ 271 

Guild 140 

Goiidopliaro.s, k. 258, 201-203, 313 

Gonikii 308 

(lopiila 184, 187 

Guparashtra, d 123-125 

yuiii sida 291 

Gu])kliaiida beggars 279 

</uyu!/'a 117, 119 

GOrakslia, Gorklia 189, 194 

Gorantla plates 102 

Gosala 116 

Gosala Makkhaliputta 161 

Gotami, Gotamiputra, Andh. 62, 63 , 

gutra, Atroya 131, 132 

, Bliaradvaja ...101, 131, 132 

,, , Eliarattayana 101 

„ , Kasyapa 103 

,, , ? Kasyapa 132 

,, , Ivatyayana 295 

,, , Kaundinya.lSl, 132, 134, 135 

„ , Kau.lika 131, 132 

„ , Maiiavya 125, 128, 130, 

133, 294 

,, , Maudgalya 131, 132 

,, , Salaiikayana 101 

„ , Vatsa 132 

„ , .'’Vatsa 129 

Govinda III, Rash 46 

Grammar of Chandra 80-8-1 

(jrdmapati, o 35 

Gridhrakdta, mt 15 

yuggula-pujd 124, 125 

Guhasena, I, Va 237, 238 

■Gunapadeya’ [ilates 100 

Gmiilnphoi’us or (Joudapher- 
res, see Goiidapiliares. 

(hintdr 73 

gnpia 167, 1G8, 172, 173, 176 

Gu])tu 17 

,. characters 163, 168 

era 253-265 

Gurjava, co 98 

,, characters 123 

Gurkhaii 276, 277 

Habarane insc 11 

ITacliin 217, 220 

llaiinuvatas, sect 300, 302 

llidtbo Annciius 314 

Haitlion 276 


Ilajams 76 

Hakikat 248 

llaklena or Padinaratra... 149, 316 

Hakodate, t 67 

Ihlla, Andli 62 

Hall, Dr. Fitzedward 255 

Hambaiitota insc 12 

Han dynasty 14, 16 

Hail jainana, c 38, 44 

Hanunuinta, g 96 

Hanway, Jonas 109 

Kara, g 182 

Haradatta 306 

Harasiiiilia, k 183, 191 

Hari, g 165 


Helioklcs, k. , 


256, 267 


Haridikshita 306 

Harihara, k 200, 201 

Hariharasiriiha, k. ... 187, 188, 191 

Ilariprahijilha 305 

Hariuatha, g 2.37 

Harisiiiiha, k 187, 188, 191 

Harlti 128, 130, 133 

Hariti ’. 125 

haritiputra 121 

Harlez, M. on Zoroastrianism. 311 
Harsha, Harshavardhana, k.... 125, 
128, 130, 133, 264 

Harsliadcva, k 181 

Harsha cm 231 

Harnn al Raschid 229 

liastdnialaka 25 

Hastin, k 263 

Hastings, Warren 309 

Hathigumpha rock 62 

Hang, Dr. M 292 

Hciroklos, k 51 [ 


Heng-ho, Heng-shui(Ganges)15, 17 

Hephaestus, g 203 

Herakles 258 

Hcraos, k 259 

Hermaios, k 257, 258 

Hotuvada 301 

Hia-cheu 24 

llibhurt Lectures, Max Mailer’s. 29 

Hihila month 272, 2/3 

Hikulamba, v 132 

Hillebrandt’s Neii- und Voll- 

mondsopfer 292 

Himalaya, rat 15 

Himata month 271 

Hinayana .53 

Hindu shrine on the Caspian . 109 

Hipa 270 

Hippalus 313 

Hippolytus 25n 


Hippostmtos, k 257, 258 

Hirad B.'diram 266, 267 

Hiraldl Basa 58 

Hi rafly agar blia , — B rah m fi , g. 102 - 3 

Histories, native 308 

Hiung-nu, tr 310 

Hodgson’s Essays 231 

Hoei-aieng-ta-sza 149 

Hoornlo's Coiupar. Oram, of the 


Gaudiaii Jj'dKjniiijes ... 

Hoci-klio-ta-szu 

Holiyars 

....2,32, 310 
119 

7G 

Ho-lo sect 

301 

Ho-long 

21 

Holtzmaun’s Apsaras.... 

252 

liuma 

189 

liomha 

...237, 238 

horse symbol 

139 

Hosur, t 

48 

Houng-jin-ta-szu 

149 

Hon’orth's History of the Hon- 

goh 

263 


Huchchaya matha 96 

‘YXo/3ioi 122 

ILiny-iou-shi-lun 89 

Hums, White ... 231 

Huvishka, k 154 

Hwan-ti 16 

Hwen Thsang 19, 254, 306 

Hyacinthe, Bituriski 215, 219 

Hyumpri, v 177 

Ibn-BatOta 297 

Ides, Isbrand 246 

idol found at Oreirburg 290 

Ikshv^kn -..-tS, 180 

II Khan i)0, 91 

luderarn I’cruinal 78 

India {Moilerti) and the Indians 

by Dr. M. Williams 264 

India — Chinese notices of Iff 

Indian Arms 230 

Indian Fairy Tales, by M, 

Stokes 57 

indecision, evils of 29 

Indische Streifen, Weber 251 

Indo-Skythians 16n 

Indra, g 36, 65, 11,5, 187 

Indramitra, k 253, 311 

inflection of Sanskrit verbs 

and nouns 310 

Inglnimitiya insc 271, 273 

Ingirimitiya insc 13 

Inscriptions of Ambcra 304 

„ at Buddha Gaya. 143, 
144 

„ from Ceylon... 8, 268 
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luscriptiuns, Cypriote .... 

310 

„ at Gnhgaikkon- 

dapuriim .. . 

118 

at Keu-yung- 

kwan 

195 

,, from Ijhiisa . 

312 

„ from Ndpill . 

163f 

l.’ahlavi at Kan- 

lieri 

2G5f 

,, of Piyadasi..!282, 311 

„ from Kiwi . 

120 

,, of Siladitya I, 

. ... 237 

„ of Van 

282 

„ of Yira Chola 

, ... 47 

„ in Wular lake 

! ... 252 

Irapeli 


Irdhi-pdda 

.... 296f 

Irgoiio-kun 

...93, 94 

Iridige, 

131, 132 

issikul 

93 

1 svai'adatta, k 

260 

Is vara saih 

96 

1-bsing 

.306-308 

Ivilaka, Andb 

62 

Jagaundtha, g 

138 

Jahis, g 

232 

Jdhnavi, r 

239 

Jainas 

159, 306 

Jainendra, g 

80 

Jajiratai 

217, 219 

jiiiai •- 

248 

Jamali 

161 

JatnbiLdvipa 

74 

Jamiu'l Taivdrikh 

89 


219 

Jahgamas 

..73, 279 


290 

Japanese Sanskrit texts . 

233 

Jarudhva, 

148 

j tf t 

18 

Jdlaka by Fausboll 

252 

.favidan-bOd 

.266-268 

Jayachandra II 

123 

Javadeva, I, No .. ■ 

180 

Jayadova 11, Ne 

176, 181 

Jay&ditya 

,306, 307 


...... 36 



Jayanta, k 


Javapida 

305 


J iiyaBiihliavarm&, Dharasraya 
— Jayasiiiilia H-i W. Clial... 12o 


jiUjiUraija !-'> 

Jayata 

JayavarinU, Ne 166, 1G7 

Jayesvara, No 167 


Jolaid, Jclair, tr. 


Jelalu’d-diii 297 

Jorkc Lin Gun 217, 241, 247 

JesujabuB Gadalonsis 314 

Jctawanarama 274 

Jewish grant 79 

Jews 78 

Jhanjha, Sil 36 

Jimutakefcu 35, 39 

Jimdtavahana 35, 37, 39, 46 

Jina, — Buddha 11 

Ji-nan, Tonquin 16 

Jinendra- buddhi 96 

Jishnugupta, Ne 172-174 

Jivarakshfi, q 184 

jogis 297 

Juataputra ..158-9 

John, bishop of Greater India. 314 

John of Montecorvino 314 

Jordanus, Friar 230, 314, 315 

Juchi Klian 263 

Juchi Khasar 278 

Julian 314 

J%mi or Ghuni 307, 308 

Juimar 43 

Jupiter’s 12-year cycle 253 

Juriats ... 219 

Jyotimalla, No 183, 184 

Kabacbi K^uluk 217 

Kahimara 149 316 

Kabul 15 

Kabul Khan, Khubilai Khan. 210- 

241, 246, 247, 278 

Kudanibas 43 

Kadaphos, k 259 

kadapu, hulamim 75 

Kadigala iiisc 12 

Kadphises, k 259 

Kagaredhas, g 232 

Kahars 76 

Kaidu Khdii 240, 246-7 

Kaikawa inso 268-9 

Kailasa, tein 149 

Kailas.akflfca 170, 172-3, 175 

Kakawanna Tisa, k 10, 270 

Kakhycu language 232 

Kakinni 238 

Kakudha Katyayana 162 

Kala 149 

kalahlira, kadamhlira 127n 

Kalabhras 129, 133 

kalaijndnn 296 

kaMiii-td-lak 363 

kalanda 272-3 

kalaia 118 

Kalusoka, k 149 


Kalhana Pandit 305 

Kalida.sa 305 

Kalliope 257, 258 

lialpadrmna 187 

Kalpa-sutras 200 

Kalyana, c 51 

Kamandahnniti 305 

Kama-tithi 184 

kaimyitha 269 

Kainbojas 252 

kam&ra, kav6ra 127n 

Kamera, co 129, 131, 133 

KampalamraSi, g 150 

Kanadeva 149, 316 

Kanakhus 69 

Ka-na-kiii-je, Kanyakhbja ... 23 

Kancbl. c 127, 129, 131, 133 

kdndas of the Bdnidijana 32 

Kanorld, k 156, 259 

Kang-mii 242 

Kdngra, Mahdrajas and coins. 252 

Kanbori 52 

Kanhori inscriptions 39 

Kanheri Pahlavi insc 265f 

Kanishka, k. ...154, 231, 299, 316 

Kanna Pulayans 120 

Kanara, — Krishna, Bash 74 

Kduphata, s 53 

Kantalai, v 274 

kantlmehitra 124, 126 

KSnwa dynasty 311 

Kao-tsong 21 

Kao-fu (K4bul) 15 

Kapalesvara, g 123-125 

Kapardi I, 6il 36, 39 

Kapardf II, Sil 36, 39, 45, 46 

Kapila, t 316 

Kapilavastu, t 252 

Kapiniara or Kahimara... 149, 316 

Kajmrdigiri iiisc 284, oil 

Kai’a Khan 90, 91 

Karagol, r 240 

kdranapiijd 167 

' KdriJeas of Bhartrihari 308 

Karik&la Cliola 49 

karisha, 1. m. 12, 269 

Karle, Ekvera 107, 109 

karmasthdna 272 

Karna 36 

Karnata, co 189 

Karttikoya... 36, 125, 128, 130, 133, 

149 

Karflr battle 231 

Kksakritsua 80, 81 

Kashira 305 

Msi 99 

Kdfikd 305 
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Kiisikavritti 305, 308 

l-adita 296 

Kasmir 15n, 22, 46, 229, 264, 30,)-0 

Kdhnira, Kings of 264 

Kassapo V, and VI, Ceylon ... 13, 
272-274 

Kasyapa 48, 82, 148, 315 

Kasyapiya.s, 301-2 

Katlidsarit-Sdgara 51, 58 

Kiitmaiidu, C....163, 166u, 1G7-169, 
173,188 

Kafcyayana 81, 149 

Kauniudi-Maliotsaha 318 

Kavadya beggars 250 

knvera, kamera 12/^n 

Kaveri, r 47-49, 127 n, 129 

Kavikalpadruma 80 

Kaviraja 305 

Kdvydkdinadhe^iu 306 

Kavydlanlcdra-vriiti 305 

Kdvyitihdsasaihgraha 59 

Kayadlias, g 232 

Kay a Peru mill, k 78 

Kazwini 314 

Kolavadi, 09 

Keldr, 80 

Kontoi Khan Mis 92, 93 

Keoti Kunda insc 120, 121 

Kerala, 78 

Keralas 129, 131, 133 

Kerikala Chula 50n 

Kern, Prof 292 

Kcrulon, r 218ii, 221 

Kesideva, 6il 39, 40 

Ketalaputra 287 

Ketumala 17ii 

Keu-yung-kwan insc 195 

k&oala, 161 

Khachi Kailuk 217, 218 

Khadan Taishi 245 

Khad'juka 174n 

Khaidu 217 

Khakan 274 

Khali Kharcliu 94, 95 

Khalifs 24ii 

Khanda-kii-dhera 158 

khanijaspkntita 174, 175, 239 

Khanderao Gaikwad 247 

Khangah mound 1,54 

Kharagraha I, Va 238, 239 

Kharepdcaii plates 33 

Khepimgala mt 286 

Khien-to-wei (Gandhara) ... 20, 23 

kliijri 207 

Khilas 307 

Khitans 221, 243, 245, 246 

Khonds... 140 


Khoritsar Mergcn 94 

Khubilai Klifiii, see Kabul Khan. 

KhOlapren, 174 

Kia-mo-lo, Kamardpn 20 

Kiao-chi, Ton((nin 18 

Kia-pi-li, Kia-woi, Kapila ... 17 

Kia-shi-mi-lo, Kasmir 22 

Kiat Mongol, tr 240 

Kie-mcng, Kama ? 23 

kings not to be jocular 141 

‘ king of the crocodiles’ 280 

Kin-tho-li, Gandari 17n 

Kiri, nuag 116 

Kio-to, Gupta 17 

Kipin, Kabul 15, 815, 316 

Kirai, tr 276-7 

kiriydvdtla 169 

kirtan 36 ii, 250 

Kirttimalla, k 18-4 

Kirttimuklia 116 

Kirttivarma I, Early Chal. ... 123, 
124, 128, 130, 132-134 

Kisukad, v 97, 99 

Klaproth, M 91 

Kleanthes’s hymn 235-6 

Klitarkhos 122 

KodahgalOr, t 78, 79, 313, 314 

Kodo-Pen, g 140u 

Koimbatur, t 152 

Koke Mongol 92 

kol 80 

Ko-lan 23 

Kolashagara Pcrumal 78 

Kolhapur, t 40, 45 

K'olik’otsu, k 312 

Kollidiira (Colcrooii), r. ...117, 119 

Ko-lo, Kolom 22 

Kondavid 73 

Kongu, Kohgudo.sa 49 

Kongnruts 215 

Kohkana 23, 37, 38, 44 

,, , seven 130 

Koiikanalmlli, Kohkanapnra, t. 2,34 

Kon-kia-na, Konkiina 23 

Konteinraa, Kontevva, g 96 

Kophenc 15n 

Koppukc.sarivarina, Cho 50n 

Koppara-Kcsarirarma Cho 119, 120 
Kor-dn, Lane’s Selections from. 235 
„ Muir’s Extracts from... 235 

Kdros Csoraa do 311 

Kosala 181 

Kosmas Indicopleustcs ...313, 314 
Kotapadebenakanavore, v. ... 99 

Kotera-ki-dheri 158 

Kotigama 159 

Kottakayal 312a 


Kottai Pdrnmal 7s 

Kottarakimbiyawa insc 269 

Kottayam .314 

Kottisarma 102, 103 

kopjdhuti 187 

Kovinija Kesarivarma 119 

\/kr(ilikli 3]0 

\/hrisli 311 

Kriin 263 

Krishna g 226, 228 

Krishna, k 02 

Krishna 3)7, 187, 19,'’. 

„ asnra 289, 29o 

Krishna, or Kannara, Hash.... 74 

Krislinajanmdshtami 187, 22<' 

krish'iKipaksha 251 

kshdntl 147 

Kahatrapas 231, 260 

Kshatriyas 16i! 

Kiiang-yiien 22, 23 

Kukkalikas, s 300, :!0I 

Kulani, t 'if< 

KOlottunga, Cho 49, 50ii 

Kidiwaru 210 

kiimdra, 0 239 

Kumarada or Kumarata 316 

Kuniaragupta, k 2.54 

Kumarajiva 301 

Kumarila 149 

Kumars 76 

Kunala 86 

Kuna Perumal..- 78 

Kunbis 76 

Knnghir, tr 277 

kunkana 3,5 

Knntala, CO .*.... 9s 

Kuntd/ia hymns 202 

‘ Knji[)a.svami’ 229 

Kami 71, 72, 196-199 

Kiiraiiigi 1-12 

Kuri Pulayuins 12o 

Kuru ]7n 

kii6alin 168 to 171, 173, 175, 

176, 239 

KOtkhasakira, d 189 

Kutlugh Khan 244, 245, 27-1 

Kuvala 7s 

Kiivcra, g 203, 290 

Kwau-lun, Ancuta mts 17 


Labugala insc 

laddlia 

Ladita-Mahos vara, 
LaghiikaumucU ...... 

laksJidhuti 


. 10 
. 237 
. 171 
12, 83 
. 183 


Lakslimi, g 74, 181 
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Lakahmiiulrdyiiixa, Bcli&r 189 

Laksliminrisiihlia, k 188-191 

Lillainati, q 187 

Lalitapattana, c. .,.171n, 177, 184, 
189, 193 

Lalltatripurasuiidar!, q 193-4 

Lamas 160 

Lambadis loO 

Lamhodara, k 62 

liamghan 23 

Lane’s Selections from the 

Knr-nn 235 

Lovgua^es of India, Oust 317 

Lank/i 37, 180 

Lanman, Prof. C. R 310 

Lan-po, Lampa, Lamghan ... 23 

Laodikd, q 257 

Lao-tseu 16 

LUra 23 

Lava 1^1 

Idvni 279 

legend, village 80 

Legrnda Anrea 261 

Lhasa in sc 312 

Liang dynasty 17 

Libyan languages 232 

Lichchhavi dynasty 180 

Lichchhavikula 169, 173 

liiiga 54, 75, 167, 194 

Lihgayat beggars 278 

Lingdau _• 89 

Ling-tsieu-shan, Vulture nit. 15 

Lin-i, Tsiampa 15 

Li- to 24 

Lohauiigara, c 295 

Idkamdtri 124, 126, 130, 133 

Loh&rs 76 

Lokanfitba, g 192 

Loknpi'aUiisa, k 193 

L6kA,yatika 21ii 

Lokesvara, g 182, 192 

L6Jc(Vtaralalita 305 

Lokottaraviidins, s 301 

Lo-lo, LUra 23 

Longnatn 91 

Loprin, V. .. 176 

lord of Death 209f 

Lysias, k 257, 258 

md 172n 

Mahon’s Sketches 107 

machhai 141 

Madaris 248 

Madbavaebarya 200, 306 

Madhavj i Sindia 108 

M&dri, Aiidh 61 


Maedagama wihara 13 

Magadha, co 98, 181 

Mflgadhi 232 

Mogavyakti 251 

Magba 305 

Milb-aiyyar 266-268 

Mahdhhdrata, Mct.transll. from 

i. 3559 ; V. 12667... 29 

„ iii. 13747 f. 52 

„ V. 8317 29 

„ xii. 2033 f. 141 

„ xii. 3814 29 

„ xii. 4056 142 

„ xiii. 2194 8? 

Mahdt)hdsh7j(i 305, 308 

Mabacblna, co 194 

Mabadova 301 

Mabadova, g. 237, 239 

Mabadovapattanam 79, 313 

Muliildevayya 38,41 

mhhdjana 96, 295 

Mab^kala, g 115 

Mahakala Haewa inso 270, 274 

mahdJcratn 294 

Mabalc Sena 13 

mahaleka 273 

Mabaloma 149 

Mabamalla (? Pall.) 100 

mahdmandalUvara 35, 97 

mahdmandaliha 35 

mahdmdrga 176 

mahdindtya, 0 35 

iMuhaua, r 121 

Malianaga 11 

viiihdprndhdna, o. .-. 35 

viahdpratihdra, o 167 


mahdrdya...m, 127, 128, 130, 131, 
133, 134, 167, 168, 171, 175, 
176, 183, 191, 19;3, 294, 295 

mahdiahda 127, 129, 131, 134 

mahdsdmanta 35, 169 

Mahasaibghika, s 300, 301 

mahdsdndhivigrahilca, o. ...35, 132 

malidsaptama 131 

Maliasona, k 12 

Maba.stbav’ira, 302 

Maliatyaga 149 

Mahdvdgya 233 

Mabavira 84, 158, 161, 162 

Mahdwahse 9-11, 13 

7nahdyajna 183 

Mabayfl,na sect ...53, 116, 234, 289, 

300. 301, 316 

Mail end ra, g 103 

Mabondramalla, k 187, 188 

Millies vara, g 125, 237, 307 

Mah-Erobag 266-268 


Mabideva, No 181 

Mabhida 271-273 

mahindi 281 

Mahindo III 274 

Mahindranialla, k 191 

Mahipala, k 114 

Mabipati 48 

Mahisaka, s 301-2 

Maboragendra, g 290 

Mahotsaha, g 290 

Mailapur... 312-315 

Mailawa insc 10 

Mainok-i Khard 28 

Maitrakas 238 

Maitrayaniya Samhita 20,3 

Maitreya 296 

Militri 224-226 

Majdal-Dauleh Buyeh 312 

Majjhima 269 

Makara 184 

Makbali Bayau 213 

Makka 99 

Makulana wihdra 13 

Malabar 312-13 

Malankara 312n 

Malavur, v 133-135 

Ma-la-vrei 23 

Malaya 124, 125 

Malayalam 77, 78 

Malavika iind Agnimitra, Bol- 

Icnsen 251 

malik-ul-maut 209 

Mails 76 

Maljomkare, v 312-313 

malla... 100, 184, 187, 188, 191, 193 

Mallam Perumal 78 

Mdp^apos 259, 262 

Ma-ming, As^agosha 149, 316 

Mamvani, Sil 41, 45 

Manadeva, No. ...163, 165-167, 181 

Managriha, c 167, 169, 173 

Manasa lake 182 

Manava 148 

Man-chu-shi-li, MaSjusri 22 

Manda Mb 315 

mandalika 35 

Mandara 124, 126 

Mandeville 314 

Manesvari, g 184 

MaiigaliAa, Early Chal 255 

mangani 280n 

mdni 75 

Manicbeans 313 

Manigramam 314 

Manikjavaebaka 314 

Manikyala 153, 154, 156 

Manjughosha, g ;...... 116, 177 
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Manjusn 22, 115, 184, 300 

Manjusriparipriclichha 300 

Mankharikula 1^1 

Mannargudi 119 

Manorama 306 

Manoratha 305 

•mantrin, 3o 

Manu 31, 48, 180 

Manu-Vaivasvata 191 

Manura or Manora 149, 316 

mdnya <^3 

Mara, g 143, 290 

marachhvd 141 

maramakkatayam 77, S 

Maratlii language 317 

Marathi literature 59 

Marco Polo 314 

Mar{Zan-shad 266-268 

Mar Eliya on weights and 

measures 230 

Marichi 48 

Marphat 248 

marriage customs 105 

Mar Thomas 315 

Marvan Sapor Iso 314 

mdsa, Ashadha 129, 194 

, Asvayuja 167 

, Bhadrapada 194, 239 

, Chaitra 99 

, Jyeshtha 165, 170, 171, 

177, 194 

, Kdrttika ...96, 172, 183, 192 
,Magha.38, 184, 191, 192, 193 

, Mdrgasirsha 96, 194 

, Pauslia 178 

, Phalg'una 176, 187, 189 

, Pushya 96 

, Sravana .96,168 

, Vaisakha 171 

Massagetae 139n 

Masd'di 15n, 39n 

Matale 268 

mafia 187 

Mathura, c 114 

mdtrigana 149, 184, 294 

Matsyendranatha, tern 169n 

g 187,192 

mattar, 1. m 76 

Ma-twan-lin 14 

Maudgalya gidira 131, 132 

Maues, k 259 

Maukhari race 181 

maula 238 

May&, MayadCTi...70, 114, 115, 227 

Mayilagastota insc 270-1, 274 

Mediyawa wihara 12 

Megasthenes 122 


Meglia Sutra 231 

Meghasvati, Andh 62 

Meghawanna Abliaya...ll, 12, 269 

Meliemmed Salih 231 

Mehrkul, Mihirakula, k 149 

Mei-mo-lo-shi-li, Mimarasri? 23 

melemandapa 118 

Menaka, g 77 

Menander, k 257, 258 

Menentillus of Spoleto 314' 

Menen Tudun ...217, 220, 240, 241 

merchant who struck his 

mother 224 

Morn, mt. ...17n, 98, 124, 125, 182 
Metrical Translations from 
Sanskrit by J. Muir, D.C.L. 285 

Meu-lun (?) 17 

mica 18 

Mihintale insc 11, 272, 274 

Mihirakula, k 149 

Mikkaka, Michika or Kala ... 316 

Miletus 68 

Milindnprasna 297 

Mina-Niirayana. g 173 

Minanatha, g 115, 177 

Ming-ti 16, 17 

Misuchaka or Michaka 316 

Mithila 191 

„ custom 141 

Mithridates 1 312 

Mitra-aiyyar 266-268 

Mitra dynasty coins 252 

Modllakdt 229 

model man 142 

Modgaliiyana 114 

Mo-ho-ni, Maluini ? 24 

Mo-kie-tho, Magadha 15 

Moliere 51 

Moualun 216,217,220,221 

Mongol tribes 214 

Mongols, Mowortlis lllstorij of 

the 263 

Mord tmami, ZMJ’ Pelilevi Mimta- 

kunde 252 

Moropant 60 

Morvi insc 253-255, 308 

Mo-si-nang 22 

MrichchJiakatikd 305 

mrlga 118n 

Mugalan 66 

mnlmrta, Abhijit 165 

Muir’s (Sir W.) Extracts from 

the Coran 235 

„ (Dr. J.) Metrical Trans- 
lations 235 

Muktesvara 60 

Mukuuda, g 98 


Makunddnanda Bhdna 60 

Mulagama insc 10 

Mdlavatika, v 172 

Miiller, F. Max 305 

Muller (P. Max) on Sanskrit 

Texts *, 230, 233 

„ Introdadion to the Science 

o f Eel! g ion 29 

„ Ilibhert Lectures 29 

Multan 135 

Mummuni, Sil 37, 39, 41 

Mummnradevi, g 171 

Mtinda Poruinal 78 

Mundasrinkhalika, g 174 

Muthagaiiad 78 

Mu-tho-sien, Mudhasina? 23 

Mythology, Boivson sDiclionary 

of 31 

nachh girls IB 

Xachiii 216, 221 

Na-fo-ti-a-la-iia-shun, k 20 

Naga 137,278 

„ figures 230 

,, people 152 

Niiga beggars 278 

N dgdminda by Bcrgaigne 263 

Nagaj)ura, c 38, 44 

Nagarahara 23 

Nilgaraja, g 115 

nagarapnti, o 35 

Nagarjuna or Lung-shu... 149, 316 

„ , Sil 37, 39, 40 

Nagasena 297 

Nagavardhana, W. Clial. ...12;M25 
Nagesahhatta 306 

Nagiiiikil 28 

NTagolla wihara 10 

nahufa 147 

naimit.iikaphjd 1 67n 

y/nakh 310 

nahshatra, Anuradha 189 

„ , Ardra 187 

„ , Punarvasu 184, 187 

.Revati 191 

„ , Eohini 165 

„ , Uttara-Phalgiina. . 193 

Nala and Damayanll 51 

Nalanda, Na-lan-tho, ..23, 307, 308 
Na-lo-mi-pa-so-mci, Narada- 

svamin p 20 

Namakal plates 48 

Ndmamdld 305 

Nainbidaimurs 78 

Namhuris 77 

names, proper 141, 229, 309 
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Nandi, g 174, 177, 189, 193 

Naiig-go-lo-kia-lo, Nagarahara 23 

Nau-hac-ki.-kwei-choucn 303 

Nanko\7 pass 195 

Nanyaddva, k 188 

Narasiiiihavishmi, Pall 100 

Narasobba 74 

Nardyana, g. ...101, 124, 125, 128, 

130, 133 

Narayana, Behar ISO 

Narendradera, No 181 

Narciidramalla, k 191 

Narc'sanialla, k 189 

Nilsasata or Basiasata ... 149, 316 

Ndfcapufcta 158, 162 

Native Histories 308 

nau-idkha-har 3(l3n 

Nauvitaka-Vasaida 38 

Nawaya inonth 272 

NAyars 79 

necklace 303 

nelevifu 50 

Nopill tablets 163f 

Ncpala, CO 20, 98, 191 

Nrpdldhda 129 

Ncpdlahhdjslid 187 

Nd^jJla-saihvat 187, 189, 191_ 

192, 193 

nepanna-nippliannd 13 

Nernatn, Naratiam, v 313 

Nordr, v 120, 128, 129 

„ plates.... 125, 130. 132, 255 
Newman's version ol'tho hymn 

of Kleantlios 236 

Ik Hilh'a 145f 

Nicolo di Conti 315 

Nidana 301 

Nigantha Natapntta 158 

Niganthas, Nirgrantlias 159, 

160, 161. 

Niki as, k 257, 2.58 

Nikolaus of Damascus 313 

Nila 48, 49 

Nilos Doxiipatrios 314 

Niravadyapunyavallablia 132 

Nirnijdvulhjii tiidiaui 84 

Nirgrantlias 159-161 

Nirpaa plates 123 

Niruiis 214, 219 

mrudipi 160, 161, 296, 312 

niirdviihdma 187 

Nissaakamnlla, k 274 

nitliula 269 

Nivilri language 187 

nijafo 11 

niijSijlha, o 35 

niijukta, 35 


Noire, Prof. 30 

Nokuz tr 241 

Notes and Queries ...52, 141, 229, 

230, 250, 309 

noun inflection 310 

Novairi 2/6 

Nrisiriiha, k 188 

Nuli-ibn-Nasr 312 

numerals 101 

numerical symbols 101, 165, 

167, 168, 170, 171, 175, 
177, 178, 183, 184, 239 

„ words 191, 192, 193 

Numismatics, Musahnan 232 

Ni/dmi 306 

Nyasakara, Jiaeudra 306 

oho 276 

Oboes 151 

Udorieus of Pordenone 314 

Odra 181 

Oghuz^Khaii 90, 91 

Ogotai Kliakau 214 

Olana Ergiikdeksen 91 

Oldeiiberg’s llipaaavisa 252 

,, Vinayapitakam ... 233 

Oiion, r 92, 94 

Oocrki, k 259 

Orenburg 290 

Organa m 93 

Orthiigncs, k 259 

Ostiaks 152 

ox 15n 

Oxus, r 17n, 231 

I’aapis 59 

Pachymeres 270 

pddahhnkia 124 

pddaclidrin 238 

pdddniidliydla 121, 167, 169, 

170, 171, 173, 174, 176, 239 
pdddnunt'Udta . ..IGd, 170, 171, 173, 
174, 176 

Fada-pdtdia of the Maitrdyani- 

ya Sathhitd 203 

pdddvnrta, 1. m 239 

Padhisoua 38 

Padma, t 146, 147 

Padmachala, mt 184 

Padrnanjari 306 

Padmapaai, g 115 

Padinaratna or Haklcna 316 

I’agumaka, v 174 

Pablavi money 252 

„ inscriptions at Kan- 

Leri 265 


Paippaladins 203 

Pairikas, g 232 

Paithana, c 43, 44 

Pakores, k 258, 259 

pdkslia, bahula 239 

„ , krishna 99, 192, 194 

„ , suddha 96 

„ , sukla ...165, 167, 168, 170, 

171, 172, 176. 177, 178, 
183, 184. 187, 189, 191, 
192, 193, 194 

Paliiipatmai 38n 

Palestrina, La coupe de 232 

Palibothra, c 144 

pdlldhvaja ...127-129, 131, 1.33, 134 

paUsavana 13 

Palladius’ Yuan-cVao-pi-slii... 89 

Pallas 89 

Pallava alpbabec 100 

,, grants 99, 102 

Pallavas ...49, 100, 101, 102, 129n 
Paucha-jaiiah, Panclia-krish- 

tayah 54 

Pauclmla 253 

Fdnchdli 173 

pdnchdlika..A63, 171, 178, 174, 177 

pancdiamahdsuhda 35 

Panchasiddhdntikd of Varaha- 

mihira 203 

Patichatantra 58, 59 

Pan-da fa, Panjab, r 21 

Pandi Perumal 78 

Pandya Chula 49 

Pandya emb.assy.....^ 313 

Panriyas 124, 125,129, 131, 133, 287 
Pauini ... 80, 81, 251, 305, 307, 318 

Pan jab folklore 205f, 280f, 302£ 

PanjbOkbt 266-268 

P.antalcon, k 256, 257 

Pantaenus 313 

Parachakrakama, No 181 

Parakesarichaturvediraahga- 

la, v 47, 48 

Parakesarivarma, Cho 48 

Parakrarna Balm, 1 13, 274 

paramahhaPdraka ...174, 176, 183, 

294 

paramahhdgavata 294 

paramahrahmanya 294 

Pararaakaiula insc 10 

paramamdhehara ...124, 176, 183, 
238, 239 

paramcdvara 127, 128, 130, 131, 

133, 134, 183, 294 
pafameivaraialda ...127, 130, 133 

par anil td 140, 147 

Parasika, co 129,131, 133 
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Parasuramii 77,99 

Pari-ki-dheri mounds 157 

parikramd US, 150 

Parsis 265, 268 

Parsva 160, 162, 163 

Parsvika or Parsva 149, 316 

Parvati, 149 

pdhipata 174 

Pasupati, g... 170-172, 174-176, 179- 

184, 189, 191 

Pasupati, tern 166 & n 

Pataliamulla insc 10 

Patala 115 

Pataliputra, c 301, 316 

Pataujali 306, 308 

pathama 269 

pdthina, fishes 98 

patiaulird 205n 

Patriarchs, Buddhist 148-9, 315-16 

Pattalaka, Andh 62 

paitardjni 193 

patti 103 

Patumat, Andh 62 

paundarika 294 

Pauthier’s Examen 16n 

P&va, t 158 

Pawagadh 221f 

Payati thera : 269 

Payoshni, r 295 

ijpekh 310 

Perampalli, t 78 

Peregrinus 314 

TtfplIckvTOS 204 

Periyakadu wih3,ra insc 269 

Persia, Notes of a Journey in... 231 

Perumals 77-79 

Peshwa 108 

PhS,gunimitra, k 253, 311 

phalam 145 

Philoxenes, k 257, 258 

Phrabat 138 

Phulmati Eant 58 

physical science 311 

Pichchhandiyawa insc 10 

Pichel, Heraachandra’s Pdli 

Grammar 252 

pidhd 205n 

Piduruwagala insc 269 

Pikhft.v 174 

Pina, Pinya, or Plda 308 

Pimpalner plates 293 

pindaka 172n, 173 

Pippalanagara. c 295 

Pischel’s Assaldyana Suttam ... 252 

Pitakas 288 

Pithon 255 

Piadaysi insc 232, 282, 811 


Plato, k 256, 257 

Plavaiiiga samvatsara 96 

Po, 174 

Polekesivallabha,— Pulikesi II, 

W. dial 134 

Po-lo-mon 15 

Polonnaruwa insc 270-274 

Pouani, t 78 

Portuguese literature 318 

Po-sse, Persia 15, 23 

Pothnpatnam, t 78 

Prabha, g 116 

prahhu, o .38, 46 

pradakshina 67, 149 

prddesike 287n 

pracihdna, o 35, 175, 176 

Praditya, k 316 

prajna 147 

Prajndpdrainitd 300 

Prajnatara 316 

Prakrit 101, 233, 237 

Pralcriyakaumudi «... 83 

Pramathas, g 182 

Praranae 122 

Pranan3.rayana, Behar 189 

Pranardanapranakausika, g.... 174 

Pratapamalla, k 187-189, 191 

Pratyeka Buddhas 300 

Pravilaseiia, k 62 

Prayogas 292 

\/prelcsh 310 

pfitldvivallabha... 127, 128, 130, 131, 
133, 134 

Prithvidevi 115 

Prithvinarayana-Shah, k 194 

Priti 184 

proper names 141, 229, 309 

prostitutes 77 

Ptolemy Philadelphus 255 

P0jS.gala insc 11 

pHijdri 75 

pnkana 12 

piikharini 121 

Pnlakesivallabha, — Pulikesi I, 

Early Chal 128, 132 

Pulakosivallabha, — Pulakesi II, 

W. Chal 125 

Pulasakti, 6il 36, 39 

Pulayatis, tr 120 

Pulikesi I, Early Chal. ... 126, 128, 
130, 132 


Pulikesi II, W. Chal. 125, 128, 132, 

293 

Pulomarchis, Pudomavi, Andh. 63 


Pulomat, Andh 63 

Pu-lu-sha, Purushapura 22 

Punarvasn 184 


Punyamitra orPutnomita 149, 316 


Punyaynsas or Punayaja 316 

Parana Kasyapa 162 

purdnahumhha 118 

POrbia 209 

POri, 38, 44 

POrnabhadra 143 

Puma Mantra Bhdgavaia 60 

Pilrnotsanga, Andh 62 

purddd.sa 295 

gmruh if a 35 

POrus 5'li 

Purushottama... 306, 315 

Purvasailii, s 300 

Pushkalotra 305 

Pushmilanaka, v. ...237, 238, 239 

Pushpamitra, k 253 

Pushpapura, c 180 

Putniamitta, or Punyamitra... 149 

puwadara 269 

puyal 196 

Quilon 316 

Eadha 193 

Rafais 248 

rag bushes 150 

Rdgliavapdndav iya 805 

Raghu 48, 180, 188, 191 

Raghukula 183 

Ragurata or Rahulata ... 149, 316 

Rajagriha, t 114 

rdjaguru 194 

rdjahiya 239 

rdjahula 176, 177 

Rajaliadevi, q 184 

Rajamati, q., Ne 188, 189 

Rajiingaiie insc 13 

. Rajanya 54 

rdjapursha, o 35 

rdjaputra 35, 168, 175 

K&jaraja Chola 50n 

rdjasabda 238 

rdjasuya 294 

Rdjatarangini 264, 305 

Rajendral41a Mitra 226f, 230 

Rdjeudralala Mitra’s Buddha 

Gayd 113f, 142f 

Rajendravikrama-Shah, k. ... 194 

Rajyamati, q., Nti 181 

Rajyavati, q., Ne 165 

Rakkho 273 

Rakshasas 116 

Rama 36, 188, 191 

Ramachandra 83 

Ramalinga, g 96, 99 
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R&m&uuj/ichSrya 49 

Earnasiiiiha, k 188 

Eamatfrtha Yati 25 

Rdmdyana 32 

Earnbhd 77 

Eanabahddur-Sli&li, k 194 

Eanjabala, k 259, 262n 

Edsenanagai a, c 126, 128, 129 

Easliiclu’d-din 276 

Easliidu’d-din’s Jami-ul Tawd- 
rikh 89,91,93,94,276 

rdshtra 38, 124 

EaslifcrakAtas 45, 74 

rdshtrapaii, o 35 

rdii, Yugma 184 

Efiain, v 126 

Eatnas, tlireo 308 

Eatuamalla, k 188, 191 

Eavnna 180 

Rduanavalia by Goldsclimidt.. 116 

Eavi 48 

Eavigupta 167 

Eavi Korbtan 314 

Eavikula 191 

Eawlinson, Sir H., on a Cylin- 
der of Cyrus 230 

rdyaintdmaha 85 

Eayavara, c 38, 44 

Eedhouse on “ The most come- 
ly names” 230 

Religions of India, by Cust ... 317 

Eeshb, t 109 

reverence 72 

Eiddhilaksbnu, q. No. ...191, 192 

Eidiwihara 11 

Eishabha 163 

Eishibhatta 38 

Eishis 54-56, 104 

Eobini 165 

Romagyri 314 

Eomance and Gaurian Lan- 
guages 231 

Eoth’s Sanskrit Didionary ... 25l 

Eowlandson’s Qui Hi 109 

Eubruquis 276-7 

Eudra, g 150 

Eudra S5,h, k 260 

Rnkara insc 10 

rupd 53 

EOpamati, q., Ne 188, 189 

Euru 290 

Euwanwaeli ddgoba insc 11 

Sahdakaustuhha 306 

Sabdavidyd 307 

sahhdga 128, 134 

sadhaina 269 


sadhdnyahiranyddeya 
Safis 

239 

9A9. 

sagahathaya 

269 

sagdi 


Sacal, t 

.. . J . 9Q7 

Saganandi 


Sagara, 48, 125, 130, 132, 135, 

180, 296 

Sagari, v 

1 K4 

sagdtra, 124, 126, 

128, 130, 131 
133, 294 

Sahdmyapura, v 

126, 128, 129 

Sahasamamalla ....... 

274 

Sahasahka. Sil 

36 

Sal 

T.t; 

Saimur 

3911 

Sain Tegin 

243 

St. Vahan 

311 

Saiva Farikramd 


iaka, ^ctlca 

193 

Saka dates 38, 74, 96, 129, 132, 

^akanripakdla 

294 

..35, 293, 294 

Sakatayana 

80 

Sakavarsha 

100, 128, 131 

Yajurveda .... 

295 

sdklids 

200 

Sakra, g 

..70, 195, 196 

Sakraraja 


Saktas 

192, 247 

Saktisiiiiha, k 

188 

Sakya Buddha, SS,kyamuni ... 148, 

315 

Sakyarauni Burkhan 


Sakyas 


Salahkayana g6tra ... 

101 

Sdlika figures 


Sail Kumara 

9 

salilcipurvaha 

124 

Sallet’s Naclifolger Alexanders 255 

sam 

239 

saniddhi 

296 

Samaneans 

21 

SamauodOlaka, v 

174 

sdmania 

295 

Samarkand 

231 

samastabhuvandiraya.. 

....128, 129n, 
131, 134 

Sambhu, g 

...36, 98, 103 

samel 

279 

sarhgha 

176 

Saiiikantlkds, s 

301 

Sammatiya, s 


Saihkara, g 

191, 192 

Saiiikaradeva, Ne. ... 

165, 181 

sarhkramana, uttarayana 75, 96 

Samraj ... 

56 


Saiiisaradevi, q., Nc 184 

samvat...35, 165, 167, 168, 170, 171, 
172, 175, 177, 180, 


184, 186, 188, 191 

samvatsara, Bh&va 38 

„ , Isvara 96 

„ , Nala 96 

„ , Plavarfiga 96 

„ , Prajapati 74 

„ , Prajotpatti 99 

„ , Sukla 74 

„ , Vilambi 75 

„ , Virodlii 99 

„ , Vishu 96 

„ , Yuva 96 

Sanabarus, Sanabares, k 259, 

260, 262, 312 
Samakavasa or Sanavasika 148, 315 

sanahgi 75 

Sancbi 70, 136, 137 

sanchit ; 281 

Sandhigere tank 75, 76 

Sandhimat 305 

sandhivigrahddhikrita, o 239 

sandhivigrahika, o 35, 132, 295 

Sandikesvara, Chandesvara .,.119n 

San-fo-tsi, Sumatra 23 

Sanga Bo, k 271-274 

Sahgkayasata or Gayasata ... 316 

Sang-lin-ta-szu 149 

Sahgnavasu, see Sanakavasa. 

Saiijaya Belatthaputta 162 

Sankara, g 191 

Sankaracharya 25,27,60 

Sankaradeva, Ne. ...165, 166, 181 

SankhachOda 36 

Saukhadabta 305 

Sankshoba, k 253 

Sanskrit Text fund 252 

Sanskrit texts in Japan 233 

Sanyasis 72 

Sapor 1 259 

saptaldkamdtri ...124, 126, 130, 133 

Saralavana, v J76 

Sarasvati, g 239 

Sargurs 248 

sarira 22 

sarman 103 

Sarpila 28 

sarvahddhaparihdra 128, 134 

sarvadandandyaka 167 

Sarvanatha, k 263 

Sarviistivadas, s 300-302 

Sassanian coins 252 

Sastribava, beggars 250 

Sdsvata Kosha 203 

Satakarni, Andh 62-64 
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Satarudra, r, 


Satdhara - 



satilSdaka 295 


Satiyaputra 287 

Satyamitra, k 253 

Satydsraya, Kirttivarma, I., 

Early ChaL... 123-124 
„ Pulikesi I, Early 

Chal 126 

„ Pulikesi II., W. 

Chal... .128, 130, 132-134, 293 


satydsraya 123, 124 

eaulkika, 239 

Saunaka 121 

Sauras 65a, 135 

Sauraseni 232 

Saurashtra 135 

Sautrantikas, s 301-2 

savdtalMtapraiyaya 239 

savayitha 269 

Savile, Eev. B. W 309 

Savitri 115, 135 

sawanaga 13 

Sawanaka year 269, 271 

Sayamitra, k 253 

Sayana on the Atharva Veda. 

199-201 

sayanapujd 187 

Schelling 30 

Sehiefner, Prof Ill 

schools of Buddhism 299f 

seals of plates ...101, 102. 123, 130, 
132, 237, 293 

Segelena wihara 13 

Seleukos Kallinikos, k 255 

„ Nikator, k 255, 312 

Selinga, r •••214, 240 

,cna 167, 168, 181, 194 

Sena III 274 

.Senart, E 311 

Serai, t 263 

Serendiva — 311- 

serpent-worship 137 

Sesha, g. ... - 181 

Setthinayaka 273 

Sfituhamiha 116 

‘ Seven Pagodas’ 99, 118-120 

seven precious things 24 

sliaddarsana 183 

tihdha 198 

Shah-ki-dheri 155 

Shamsi Tabriz 27 

Shannagarika, s 300, 301 

Shari kat 248 

shatkarman 295 

Sha-za-thi 91 


SheibaniKhan 231 

She-wei, Sravasti 17 

Shi-chi, 301 

Shi-hu, Danapala? 22, 23 

Shi-kieu-ma, Srikumara ? ... 20 

Shin-tu, India 14-16 

Shola Perumal, k 78 

Si-chcii, Turfan 24 

Sicileanische Marclien 5l 

siddhdnta 18n 


Siddhdnia Kaumudi ...82, 83, 306 
Siddhinrisirnhamalla, k...l84, 187, 
189, 193 


siddhirastu 307 

Si-fan, Tibetans 19 

Sihvar grant 123 

Sijiut tr 241 

Sikhanayaka 273 

Sikhara, Sririga 189 

silddMvdsana 194 

Siladitya, Harshavardhana ..19, 20 
Siladitya I, Va....237, 238, 239, 253 

Silaharas 33f 

kildpraveka 194 

Silara, Silara 33, 35, 37, 39 

Silver- white woman 146 

Sirhhala 129, 131, 133 

Siriihanatha Lokesvara 115 

Siriihapratapa-Shah, k 194 

Siriihavishnu, Pall 100 

Simpson, W 52, 53 

Siraylla 44 

Sindas 97 

Sindh 17, 143 

Singhalaputra or Arj'asimha. . 316 

Sihha kings 260 

„ coins 64 

Sin-hu, Pranayapala ? 24 

Sln-thao, Sindh 17 

Sipraka, k 62 

Sirigala, v 271-2 

Sill Sanga Bo, k 13, 271-274 

Siriyaddvi, Sin 97-99 

kiinadeva 54 

Sita, r 17n 

Sitalil Mayi, g 76 

sitavana, iitavana 147, 148 

Sitsi 149 

Siuo-shan, Himalayas 15 


Siva, g. ...1, 35, 36, 117, 123, 12.5n, 
143n, 194, 237 
Sivadeva, Ne. ...169,174-177,181 

Sivadevesvara, g 175 

Siraghochi 91 

Sivalayas 149 

Sivasiiiiha, k 187, 188, 191 

Sivaskaudha ^takarui, Andh. 63 


^ivasri Satakarni, Andh 63 

8iva Sutras 307 

Sivasvati, Andh 6.3 

SiviJdtaha 145 

Si-yu, Western Countries ...18, 22 

skandhdvdra 128,238 

Skandavarma, Pall 101 

Smara 238 

smriti 238 

sndnaydlrd 187 

Sogdiana 69, 255 

Sohsilungliehtsan, k 312 

Solvyn, B 107 

Somanatha, g 40 

Somanatha tem 43, 45 

s6masutra 150 

Somesvara, k 37, 40, 45 

Sdmesvara I., Trailokyamalla, 

W. Chal 96 

Sommonasodom, Buddha 213 

Sophy tes 256 

soipaJyamdnavlshVika 239 

Spalirisus, k 259 

Spalyris, k 259 

sparrow and the crow 207f 

speech — harsh 29 

Spitama 291 

srdddhahala 302 

kramanas — 122, 162, 287 

Sr4vasti, t 145, 148, 195 

^■)‘auta Sutra 292 

Srdrd 238 

h-ishthin 38 

Sri, g 165,239 

Sribiraddiikardma 40 

Sri-Gupta, k 254 

^ri-Harsha 124, 125 

,, , saihvat 170 to 178 

Sriharsha 181 

krikarana, o 3.i 

Srihga Rishl 79 

kriiiga, kihliara 189 

6ringalpur 79 

Srinivasa, k 192, 193 

Ssanang Setzen 89, 92, 94 

Stasanor 255 

Sthanaka, c 38, 41, 42, 44 

Sthanu, g 182 

sthavira 53, 300, 301 

Sthitimalla, k 184 

Stokes (M.) Fairy Tales 57 

Stone tablets, Nepal 163f 

„ , Pallava 99 

„ , Sinda 97 

„ , Western Cha- 

lukya 50, 96 

Strabo 122, 144 
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Strato, k 257, 258 

stilbi or vimdna 118 

Subarah, Supara 44n, 314 

Kiidanu, k 149 

Sudarsaiia 149 

Sudds 55 

sudi 251 

SMra 54,56 

Sddraka o05 

sugar 18 

Sngata, Buddha 181 

sufjataMsmia 181 

Sulian, r 154 

Sui dynasty 18 

sukhasarhkathdvinoda 50, 98 

Sukhavati Ban! 4 

Snkhavati, t 233 

SnkhdvatijitVia 233 

siikla-'pakshn 251 

Suliiivnaii, Arab inorchant ... 314 

Sulasd, Sulasadata 28 

Su-la-ta, Surdshtra 23 

Snmangala Vildsni 288 

Siimati 163 

Sumatra 23 

Sun, g 137 

Sundara ^dtakarni, Andh. ... 62 

Suhga coins 252, 311 

Sung philosophy 315 

mrnita 160 

Snnyas, two 308 

mpdkShi 143 

Supdrd, t 44n, 46, 314 

Supushpa, k 180 

Su rah hogcs vara, g, 171 

Surakhani, v 110 

Sdrasena 171 

Surjong, g 104 

surmd 205 

Sdrpdraka, c 38, 44n, 46, 314 

Sdrya, g. ...115, 116, 135, 180, 191 

SOryamalla, k ....188, 191 

Surya-mandala 13, ai 

SOryamitra, k 263 

Sdryavaihsa 184, 188, 191 

Susarrnan, k 62 

Susarma Chandra, k 252 

sntra, Apastambha 103 

AYt/ra (Buddhist) 195 

ISuttufitaka 233, 288-9 

suvariiagarudadhvaja 35 

svaliasta 239 

srdmm 129, 132, 135, 174, 295 

Svarnavati, r 194 

svastika 65, 67, 136, 138-111) 

SvayaiiibhO, g 18 t 

Svayavipaka 3' '9 


syddvdda 162 

symbols, Buddhist 135 

Syrian Christians 78, 312 

Tabari 152 

‘ tabu’ 152n 

Tacitus 53 

Tagara, c 87, 43, 44 

Tagiri, Etagiri 50 

Tadiia, Baktria 14-16 

Tai-yuen-fn 161n 

Tajiks • 240 

Takht-i Bahi insc 258 

Tala, c 44 

tdlavrikslia 18n 

Tamataak 94 

Taihbapannaka, Tambapaimi 142, 
”287 

Tambapanni Nuwara 9 

TamiJ inscriptions 13 

Tammana Nnwara 9 

Tamo, k 312 

Tdmradanta-Bodhisattva 24 

Tdmralipti 807 

Tamraparnl, r 9 

tdmrasdsana 35 

Tan-che-ho-wi 213 

tcmdulaparpata 187 

Tandu Pulayans 120 

Tdyulya Brdhmana 55 

T’ang dynasty 19, 311 

Tanjoro tem 117 

Tiinthikontha, v 102, 103 

Tamvas, r 121 

Taoism 315 

Tao-tiii-ta-szu 149 

Tao-yuen 22 

Ta-po-ho-lo 20 

Tdradovi, g 115 

Tarakarati, g 129, 131, 133 

Tarauatha 149, 315 

Tarikat 248 

I’arisapalli 314 

Tartars.., 213 

Ta-shi, Arabs 21, 24 

Tathagata 302 

Ta-tlisin, Roman empire 18 

Toda, k 316 

Tcggina-Irappa tem 99 

Tojakantha 42 

Telanga beggars 250 

'rdophos, k 257, 258 

Tel i raja beggars 280 

Tenuijin 275, 277-8 

Tenkhd, v 175 

Terkutai Khiriltuk 274-5 


Thag 205n 

Thai-tsong 19. 22 

Thai-tsu 22 

thakkura 124 

Thambu, 172 

Thand 88, 41, 42, 44-46 

Thana martyrs 314 

Thang dynasty 19,311 

Theodoras, Bishop 314 

Tlieophilos, k 257, 258 

Theophilus of Diva 313-14 

Theosdosius, Doria 314 

them 269 

Thien-Chu, India 14f 

Thomas, the Apostle 261, 262, 

312, 314 

Thomas of Jerusalem 313-14 

Thomas, Bishop 314 

Thomas Christians 312f 

Thsu 16 

Tibet 19, 20, 311-12 

iilamaka T72n, 173, 175, 177 

Tilottama 77 

Timkofski’s Travels 215, 276 

Timoulla 44 

Tirhut names l4l 

Tirthakas 158, 162 

Tirthamkaras 53, 66 

Tiruvalluvar 71, 72, 196 

Tisa. k’. 9-12 

Tisddewi 269 

Tishyarakshitd, q 86 

Tissamahardma iusc 11 

toliunya 298 

titlii, ashtami 239 

,, , bidigo 96 

,, , chaturtln 96 

„ ^ dasannM70, 171, 176, 187, 194 

„ fdvddasi 96 

„ , dvitiya 172, 192, 193 

„ , ekadiisi 96 

„ , navami 183,194 

„ , panehami 192, 194 

,, , paurnamdsi 129 

„ , pratipadd 38, 99, 165, 167 

„ , saptami 96, 168, 191 

„ , shashthi 189 

„ , trayodasi 177, 184 

,, , tritiya 178, 194 

tolls 46 

Tondamandala, co 49 

Tondainddu 100 

Toiig-ya-pn-sa 24 

Toiiigala insc 10, 2/0 

Tonquin 10, 18 

tooth- seal of Asoka 86 

iurana 192 
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‘ toty’ 76 

Trailokyamalla, W. Chal 96 

irairdjya 127, 131, 133 

Tribhuvanainalla, — Vikrama’ 

ditya VI. W. Chal 50 

Tribhuvanasraya, Nagavar- 

dhana, W. dial.'. 123 

iribhuvand^raya 126n 

Trigartta 252 

Trimurti tem 152 

Trinacria 66 

Triparadeisos ; 255 

Tripitaka 289, 299 

Tripura, Tripuresvara, g. 180, 181, 

193 

trimla 138 

Tritsus 54, 65 

Tryaksha, — Siva, g 180 

Taak-tin-mo-bau, q 307 

tsanp'u 312 

Tsan-ta-lo, Chandra 23 

Tsiu dynasty 16 

Tsin-she-hwiiiig-to 19n 

Tsong-ling Mts 15 

Tsuchihchien, k 312 

Tu-fan, Tibet 20, 21 

Tughrul 276-7 

Tu-kiu, Turks 93 

tuldpurusha 191 

Tuluriad 78 

Tulu PerumM, k 78 

Tumbolis 76 

Tumena 217 

Tiinggeli, r 95, 218, 219 

tuntune 279 

Turki language 253 

Turks 93 

Turvasas 54 

Tusabuka-Chikkere, v 99 

Tushita heaven 296 

tydgajagajjharnpa o5 

U or Wu dynasty 16 

udagra 127n 

Uda, U.ta, Odra 21 

U da Tisa monastery 271 

Udaiyar Sri Rajendra Devar.. 120 

Udayadeva, Ne 171, 181 

Udayagiri insc 62 

Uddandapura, v 143 

udranga 124, 125, 339 

Udyana 23 

U'ighurs 93, 214, 276 

Uirad tribes 95 

Ujjain coins 136, 138 

U-jen-ni, Ujjayani 23 


ukhU 206n 

Uljaitu 89,90 

TJnddi Sutras 306, 307, 31^ 

iipddliydya 187, 194 

Upagupta 149 

Up&hgas 84 

Upanishads 31, 251 

uparikara 125, 239 

'upasaka 9 

Upatissa Nuwara 9 

Upendra, g 131, 132 

Uriangkut 213n 

XJrtagantr 241 

Uruwela 9 

Urvasi 77 

Usbegs 263 

Ushas, g 135 

ushntslia 195 

Dsiun Turks 93 

U-sun 19 

utgubughul 240 

U-tien-nang, Ddyana 23 

utpadyamdnavishtlka 239 

Uttama Chola, k 49 

uttardpatha. 124, 127, 130, 131, 133 

Uttarasailas, s 300, 301 

utthdnapujd 187 

Uzbeg epos 231 


vadya-paksha 251 

Vagisvari 115 

Vaban of Kogtheu 311 

Vaidu beggars 279 

Vaidyaka, v 175 

Vaishnavas ^.... 173 

Vaisravana, g 290 

Vaisvadipa 225 

Vaisya 54 

vdjaphja 294 

Vajins 140 

Vajjadadeva I, Sil 36 

Vajjadadova II, Sil 36, 39 

Vajrapani g 115 

Vajrahichi Upanishad 25 

Vakesvara, c 102, 103 

Vdhjapadiya 308 

Valablii, c 238, 295 

Valabhi, kings 237 

» , era 264 

Valahhipradvdraliomiavdsahdt 237 

Valens 314 

Valipavana, t 38 

vallabha 125, 127, 130, 132, 134 

Vallabharaja 143 

Valuvam Perumal, k 78 

Vaman 60 


Vamana 


Vambcry, M 

252 

Vamsiga-Bittu 

74 

van 

196 

Vanara Perumal, k... 

78 

Vanavasi, c 

.128, 130, 133 

Vaiii or Mamvani, Sil 41 

Vapiyaka cave 

121 

vdva, Adi 

96 

„ , Aditya 

96 

„ , lirihaspati ..... 

187, 189 

,, , Budha 

96 

,, , Guru 

194 

„ , Pdshan 

184 

„ , Ravi 

191 

„ , Sasadhara 

19.3 

,, , Soma 

96, 194 

,, , Sukra 

96 

Varaha Mihira 

.16n, 115, 203 

vardhaldrichhana.'Viif, 

126, 130, 133 

Varanasi 

148 

varmujl 

196 

varman 101, 124, 

125, 127, 130, 

134, 167, 169 to 172, 181 

Viirta 

171ri 

Vartta Vibhuvarma 

171 

Vasantad6va,Vasantas6na,Ne. 167, 

181 

Vasco da Gama 

315 

Vashti, q 


Vasishtha, Andh. ... 

55 

Vasitln, q 

63 

Vassilief, M 

289, 299 

Vasubandhu 

149, 316 

Vasudeva beggars ... 

280 

Vasudhara, g 

115 

Vasuki, g .... 

182 

Vasuinitni 

.299, 300, 316 

vasupatrnpddmasadrisa 189 

Vatapadra, v 

.237, 238, 239 

Vatapi (Biidanii), c. 

100, 123 

Vatpuvanna, Sil 

36, 39 

Vatsadcvi, Ne 

181, 182 

Vatsaraja 128, 

129, 131, 134 

Vatsiputriyas, s 

300-302 

vMa, Rig 

103 

„ , Sama 

103 

„ , Yajur 

10.3 

v&ddhgas 

48, 132 

vidas 48, 54, 

130, 132 135, 
139, 180 

vbddkvJa 


velimandapa 

118 

Vemaiia 

72, 73 

Vendidad, by Darmestetcr ... 290f 

verb inflection 

310 

Vesali, t 

233 
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Vibhiiiidaka llishi 71) 

Vihhihha Sdi^tm 2i)() 

Vidliala 48 

Vidyaranya ‘202 

Vidyadliara ‘2!i{) 

Vidyalirtha-Malid.svara 202 

Vigatpuri gi-aiit 1215 

Vihara Bcliar 189 

vihdra 17G 

Yijaya, k (SIS 

VijayabuddhavarmS,, Pall. 100-1015 

Vijayaduva, No 177, 178 

V ijay adi t,ya,— Vi .-Saty as niya, 

W. Clud....l2G, 1150, 132, 1153, 134 

Vijayaniitra, k 2515 

'Vijayanandivarma, Pall 101 

Vijaya Pdrumal, k 78 

Vijayarkadova, oil 41, 42 

vijayardjija 174 

vijayunij iiasaiiivutiiara 128, 1111 

Vijayarkadev^a, Sil 41 

vijatjankandhdvdra 128, 2158 

Vijayaskandavarmfi,, Pall. ... 101 

Vikrama, Sin 97, 98, 311, 316 

Yikramadeva Chula 50n 

Yikramaditya 16n 

Yikraniaditya I, Yi.-Satya- 
sraya, W. Clial. ...128, 132, 134 
Yikramaditya II, — Yi.-Satya- 

sraya, W. dial 135 

Yikramaditya YI, W. dial. 50, 51 

Yikrama-Kala 9() 

Yikrama-S^aka 194 

Yikramascna, Ne 168, 170 

Y^ikrama-XVirslia 75, 96, 99 

Yikukshi 180 

Yilige, r 1-9 

vini 172n 

Yiraalasri 23n 

vimdna 117-119 

vin 1^*' 

Vina, Pina, or Pida 308 

VirMyapilaimni by Dr. H. 01- 

denberg 233 

Yinayliditya,— Vi.-Satyasraya, 

W. dial 127, 129, 131-134 

viniyukiaka, 2o9 

Yira-Chola, Cho 48, 49 

Yiradeva, Cho. 49 

virdgaj 96 

YiramSrtanda, Cho 49 

Yiranarayana, Behar 189 

Yiranarayana, Clio 49 

Yirapandya, Cho 49 

Ytrarajcndra, Cho 49, 119, 120 

Yira Saivas 73 

Virasokhara, Cho 69 


Yiraviki’ama, Cho 50 

viriiiiruiijanuJagani 198 

Yiraka 226 

Vis 56, 57 

Viidkliila, 305 

Xh.sd(!lou, M 92, 216 

vishaija 35, 124 

vishaijapati, o 35, 295 

vi shay as 38 

Yishnu, g 124, 132, 134, 191, 

193, 293, 294 

Yishrm, Pall 100 

Yislmagopavarma, Pall 99 

Yishnugupta, Yuvaraja, No.... 172 

Yishnuvaihsa 294 

Visli'iiiipadas 138 

visht/i 2.39 

visnmhu 196 

Yisvngasva, No 180 

Yisvainitra 55 

Vitakhatta, v 238, 239 

Yivasvat 48 

Yokkaleri grant 126, 127ii 

Yologcses I 260 

Yonones, k 2.58, 259 

Yopadeva 80, 306 

Yriudavana 141 

Yrisha 143 

Yrishadeva, Ne 165, 181 

Vritti Stdm 307 

Vya.sa 124, 125, 128, 130, 132 

Waddhamdna 12 

Wadurag, v 272-3 

Wahaba 11 

Wajiraggo 273 

VYajirtai 218, 219 

Wales, J. (the painter) 52, 107 

Wanjara 205n 

iva,pisara 11 

Was.siljcw, M 289 

Wattagamini, k 11, 270 

Weber, Prof. A 226. 251. 252, 

292, 305 

Wei dynasty 16, 18 

weights and measures by 

Mar Eliya 230 

W en-ti 17 

Wesawasika, 269 

Westorgaard, Prof. 28 

wheel symbol 13o 

Wijaya 9 

Wijitapura 9 

Williams (M.) Modern India... 264 

Wilson, Dr. J 265 

Wirandagoda insc 9 


‘ withersbins’ 68 

woolly hair 52 

Wu or U dynasty 16a 

Wular lake insc 252 

‘Wullawal’ 126 

'l^n-ti ... 17 

Wu-wei-kian 315 

Xerxes 69, 152 

Yadus 54 

Yailia Perumal 78 

Yajuasri, Andh 63 

Yajnavalkya 42, 140 

Yakdessagala insc 13 

Yakslia 146, 226 

Yakshamalla, k 184, 188, 191 

ydlh 118 

Ya-lo-u-te A-je-ni-fo 24 

yd'Dia 160 

Yama, g 181 

Yamalavapi 238 

Yamuna, g 115 

Yamuna, r 129, 131, 134 

Yang-kie-kiiang-lo 22 

Yang-til 18 

Yan-ka s 301 

yantras 133 

Yapahu insc 12 

Yasoda 227 

Yatagiri, Etagiri .....' 51 

yathdsanibadhyamdmka 239 

Yatus 232 

yavisJitha 203 

Yayadharmamalla, k 184 

Yazdakard 266, 267 

Yazdan-panak 266-268 

year Pnwadara Smvanaka 269 

„ Sttioanaka 271 

‘ Yedageery’ 51 

Yeke Nidiin 94, 95 

Yen-ki (Kharashar) 22 

Ye-po.. 17 

Yerakala language 210 

Yessugei 244, 274, 277 

Yctagiri, t 50 

Ying 16 

Yndopheres, k 258-262, 313 

Yoga, Ayushmaii 187 

,, , Harshana 189 

„ , Priti 184 

„ , Siddhi 191 

„ , sola 193 

Y’ogachara ... 85 

Yugamati, q 192, 193 

Yoganarendramalla, k 193 

Yogi-niara cave 269 
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Yonaa 252 

Yrkodes, k 259, 260 

Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi ...89, 90, 92-94, 
216, 275-278 
Yuan-shi..M, 215, 216, 274, 276-7 

Y'udhishthira ...' 86, 17^ 

Yuei-’aji' (Uhandrapriya) 17 

Yuta 287a 


ijuvamahdrdja 101 

yiivardja 171, 172, 178, 184 

Yue'i-chi 15-17 

Yuen-tu (ladia) 15 

Yue-ti i 316 

Yii-thien, Khotan 22 

Zad-sparham 266-268 


Zanza, 6il 36, 39 

Zarathushtra 291, 292 

Zaynu’l ’Aabidin, k 252 

Zeionises, k 259 

Zendavesta 265, 290 

Zoilos, k 257, 258 

Zoroastrism 232, 311 

Zud 


ADDITIONAL ERRATA. 

p. 218, 1. 2, for Alung Goa read Alun Goa. 
p. 218, 1. 4, for Begontiei read Bcgontei. 
p. 315a, 1. 12, for Bakkaraya read Bukkar&ya. 


BOMBAY: PRINTED AT THE EDUCATION SOCIETY’S PRESS, BYCULLA. 






